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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D,  C,  July  i,  1901, 

Sir:  The  accompanying  monograph,  ill  the  series  "Contributions  to 
American  Educational  History,"  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  prepared  some  years  since'  by 
Prof.  HowaiHi  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  contains 
an  account  of  the  beginning  and  growth  of  higher  and  secondary  edu- 
<^tion  in  Nebraska,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public-school  system  of 
that  State. 

The  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  endeavors  of  manj'  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territorj'^  to  make  the  university  something  real  illustrate 
bhe  devotion  to  learning  of  that  early  time  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
under  which  a  people  labor  in  a  new  country. 

In  1867  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Union  of  States,  and  the 
second  State  legislature  granted  a  charter  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  combined  institution 
opening  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1871. 

The  monograph  proceeds  to  trace  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity, its  struggles,  and  the  hardships  it  has  met,  and  the  gradual 
growth  that  has  finally  given  to  it  an  honorable  place  among  the  insti- 
tutions for  higher  instruction  in  the  country. 

The  chief  dangers  which  have  threatened  the  university  as  a  State 
institution  are  shown  to  have  arisen  partly  from  contests  over  the 
relation  which  the  university  should  sustain  to  religion,  and  from  the 
many  att-empts  to  sever  the  agricultural  college  (better  known  as 
"the  industrial  college")  from  the  university. 

Finally  the  monograph  traces  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  State 
university,  its  position  as  the  head  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
the  State,  the  growing  influence  and  increasing  number  of  its  alumni, 
the  better  appreciation  of  its  work  by  the  people,  and  its  greatly 
increased  facilities,  through  the  erection  and  equipment  of  many  new 
buildings,  for  doing  good  work. 

Several  of  the  leading  religious  denominations  in  the  State  have 
concentrated  their  strength  by  the  establishment  of  seminaries  as 
''feeders  "  to  the  central  college  or  university.  The  prospects  are  thus 
improved  that  a  higher  standard  maj'  be  secured  and  maintained  in 
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the  future.     The  history  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  various 
denominations  is  given  in  sufficient  detail. 

The  final  chapter  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  public-school  system 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  special  i^ress  is  laid  on  the  management 
of  the  school  lands.  Tables  are  given  to  show  the  present  condition 
of  the  school  lands  and  funds,  and  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  prob- 
able ultimate  amount  of  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  State  normal 
school  is  briefly  given,  and  the  high  school  of  Omaha  is  selected  as  an 
example  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  condition  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  State  exhibits  a  commendable  progress. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  publication  of  this  monograph. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Chapter  I. 

TERRITORIAL  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  became  a  law  in  May,  1854,  and  as  pro- 
vision was  made  for  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  the  land  affected 
by  it,  settlements  began  immediately.  In  a  very  short  time  the  popu- 
lation was  sufficient  to  necessitate  the  organization  of  a  Territorial 
government.  Francis  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  the 
first  governor,  and  T.  W.  Cuming,  of  Iowa,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Territory.  By  the  death  of  Governor  Burt  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1854,  Secretary  Cuming  became  acting  governor.  He  met  the  first 
Territorial  legislature  on  January  16,  1855,  and  in  his  first  message 
called  its  attention  to  education,  suggesting  that  careful  provision 
should  be  made  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  might  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  older 
States.* 

The  evidence  of  Governor  Cuming's  earnestness  in  his  professed 
Interest  in  education  is  seen  in  his  later  course.  His  name  is  found 
in  the  list  of  charter  members  of  several  of  the  early  colleges  and  at 
the  head  of  those  which  made  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  become 
organized  and  established.  Governor  Cuming  died  March  23,  1858, 
at  the  age  of  30.  He  was  perhaps  the  ablest  man  who  has  ever  been 
a  citizen  of  Nebraska.**  His  judgment  was  good,  his  literary  ability 
great,  his  foresight  keen,  and  his  interest  in  all  that  tended  to  develop 
the  best  side  of  life  is  proved  by  his  acts.  His  name  has  a  place  even 
in  a  history  of  higher  education,  for,  himself  a  college-bred  man,  he 
did  all  he  could  for  its  interests  in  the  rude  and  undeveloped  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  those  days.  The  part  of  his  message  relating 
to  education  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  schools,  a  committee 
prolific  in  university  charters  at  least;  whether  its  educational  wis- 
dom equaled  its  zeal  is  not  so  certain.  At  this  time  all  charters, 
whether  for  the  location  of  a  ferry,  for  the  incorporation  of  a  town,  or 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  were  secured  by  special  acts,  as 
there  were  as  yet  no  general  laws  governing  these  subjects.    Three 

'Journal  of  Territorial  Legislature,  1855.         ** A.  J.  Poppleton's  address. 
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cliai't«i'!j  wei-e  ^rant«il  at  this  first  session  for  the  iiicorporatiou  of 
institiitioDH  of  higher  learning.  Die  first  to  Nebraska  University,  to 
l>e  located  at  FuutHiielle;'  theseeoml  to  Simpson  Univemty,'' a  Metho- 
dist school  at  Omaha  City,  and  the  thii-d  to  Nebraska  City  tWle^jit** 
and  Pii^paratory  Institute/  This  was  tho  first  grist,  but  the  mill  whs 
onlj'  beginning  to  grind,  as  may  bi?  seen  by  examining  the  legisbitive 
Hcl!4of  185o— 5G.  During  tliat  Ht'saion  Simpson  Univei-sity  asked  mid 
obtainetl  a  ri^iiewal  of  its  charter.  A  charter  was  also  granted  to 
Nemaha  University,  at  Arclier.''  It  may  I>e  noted,  as  au  exaiuplc  nf 
the  fat^'  of  these  early  towns,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  nniversitie.s,  thai 
just  ren  years  later  tlie  town  sit«  of  Archer  was  vacated  by  siMseial 
act  of  the  legislatni-e. 

At  Ihe  same  session,  Washington. College,''  located  at  Cuming  t'ity, 
a  town  having  as|>irations  for  the  State  capital,  Che  Plattesmoiith 
I'i-eiMiratory  aiKl  Collegiatt'  Institute,' and  the  Western  University,'^ 
at  Cassville,  Caas  County,  were  granted  eharlers.  Thus  within  two 
years  fnnn  the  lime  the  first  legal  settler  entered  Nebraska  provisitin 
had  been  rnatle  for  seven  colleges  and  nnivei-sities.  The  legislature 
at  this  session  |)a>se<l  a  joint  ix-sohition  petitioning  Congi-es-s  for  a 
donation  of  ten  seeticnis  of  land  and  *5,(M>0  in  money  for  the  aid  of 
Nebraska  Univei-siiy'' — ihe  one  at  Fontanelle. 

To  show  ihal  the  deman<l  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  whs 
insatiable,  one  need  only  notice  thatihe  Terrilorial  legislature  meet- 
ing on  January  3,  1S57,  a<lded  to  the  list  alivady  given  Browiiville 
College  and  l.yeenni,'  the  Salem  Collegiate  Institute'' — a  faniilinr 
name  by  this  lime — Ihe  Rock  IJluffs  Aca«lemy ' — notice  the  moilesty 
of  the  title — Ihe  Uriivei-sity  of  Neliraska  at  Saratoga,"  Dakota  Collf- 
giale  Institute,'  Nebraska  University  at  Wyoming,'  the  Omadi  Colle- 
giate Insliiure,'  St.  .Mary's  Female  Academy,'"  the  University  of  St. 
John,"  I  he  Omaha  .Meilieal  University,"  and  also  jtassedanact  amend- 
\iiti  the  (.-harler  of  Uie  W,-si.-rii  University.'  Of  this  lot  of  uiiiversi- 
lii-s,  iH-rha[)S  only  one,  Itrownville  College,  ever  ojH'ned  il.s  dooi-s  for 
Ihe  recepTiun  of  students. 

.Mr.  T.  W.  Tipt4)ii,  afterwaivls  United  Stales  Senator  from  Nebraskji, 
'■■■tme  to  the  Stale  to  take  charge  of  this  school;  but  after  one  or  two 
M-ri'-s  .if  leetnres  other  lields  proved  more  inviting,  as  the  financial 
-taiiding  <if  iIh-  eolh-ye  was  not  well  assiire<l.  The  lectures  wei-e  con- 
tinued for  two  »es.sions,  arnl  Ihe  plan  of  making  out  of  it  a  gi-eat  uni- 
versity w;i-.  not   iilinndoiieil    for  a  year  or  two  longer,  as  a  <|notatinii 

* Tcrrid .nal  .1. mriirtl .  1  "Vi.  itp.  .'>.'..  -W.  He. 
*lh|.l..  ii|i.  m.  «.'.  rt.-. 
'11.1.1..  pli.   114.  l.T,  |-.>!t. 
'11...I  .  l-vW.l-I'-  ll"l.  121,  ^If. 
■Il„.l.,,.,..  Il'i.  1-':f.-l-. 
'Mm.I..  11]..   \M.  ItM.etr. 

■n.i.,..,.,.._i.;i.i>.m-. 
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from  a  history  by  one  of  its  charter  members,  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Fur« 
nas  (since  governor,  and  well  known  for  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State),  shows.  In  a  history  of  the 
town  of  Brown ville  and  Nemaha  County  in  1859,  Mr.  Furnas  says: 

The  edncational  advantages  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  so  new  a  coun- 
try. Thus  far  schools  have  been  in  operation  most  of  the  year.  Under  the  excel- 
lent new  school  system  adopted  by  the  last  legislature  (1858)  free  schools  will  be 
kept  the  entire  year  hereafter.  The  Brown  ville  College,  a  chartered  institution, 
is  located  at  this  nlace,  and  so  soon  as  the  financial  pressure  relaxes  active  efforts 
will  be  immediately  made  for  the  erection  of  magnificent  college  buildings,  heavy 
donations  of  real  estate  having  already  been  made  for  that  purpose.  The  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Brownville  College  is  organized  and  in  operation,  its  profes- 
sors having  already  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures. 

Whetlier  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  these  bright 
anticipations  would  ever  have  been  realized  is  doubtful;  but  with  the 
failure  of  crops^in  1860,  and  with  the  civil  war  following  so  closely,, 
all  chances  for  success  ended.  Yet  for  a  good  many  years  Brown- 
ville's  high  school  was  noted  for  its  high  standard  and  thorough 
scholarship,  its  citizens  for  their  earnest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Finally,  in  the  fall  session  in  the  same  year  (1857),  another  small 
crop  of  univemties  wa.s  added  to  the  already  pretty  complete  sowing. 
Chartera  were  granted  to  the  University  of  Nebraska,*  w^hich  seems 
to  have  been  on  wheels  (as  were  so  many  of  the  t/owns),  and,  the  char- 
ter being  first  obtained,  a  location  was* sought  afterwards;  to  Wyo- 
ming College,^  Dewitt  Collegiate  Institute, "^  Falls  City  College,''  the 
Literary  Association  of  the  Elk  Horn,**  the  Dodge  County  Lyceum  and 
Literary  Association, "^  and  finally  to  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society.® 
These  colleges,  so  far  as  the  records  bear  witness,  remained  merely 
paper  institutions. 

The  supply  seems  to  have  nearly  equaled  the  demand  in  1858,  for  in 
that  year  only  two  charters  were  granted,  one  to  the  Dempster  Bib- 
lical Institute/  and  the  other  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  College.^  In  this^ 
year  the  principal  demand  was  for  land  endowments.  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  passed  and  sent  to  Congress  asking  for  15,000  acres  of  land 
for  Simpson  University,  and  20,000  acres  for  Nebraska  University,  at 
Fontanelle,  and  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Belle vue,'  with  its  branch  at 
Nebraska  City.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  land  grant  was. 
made  to.  Nebraska  for  educational  purposes  till  after  her  admission  as 
a  State.  It  might  l>e  supposed  that  the  legislature  had  little  time  for 
other  work  until  it  is  learned  that  one  form  of  charter  was  compelled 
to  do  service  for  all  comei*s,  and  that  the  only  change  made,  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  was  ia  the  names  of  the  incorporators  and  in  the  place  of 


•Territorial  Journal,  1857,  p.  28.  ^Territorial  Journal,  1857,  p.  118. 

«»Ibid.,p.  117.  •Ibid.,1857.. 

•Ibid.,  p.  96.  abid.,1858.. 
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location.  The  genesis  of  this  patent  charter  has  thus  far  eluded  dis- 
CO  very ;  some  of  its  principal  features  may  be  worthy  a  brief  summaiy. 
In  general  these  paper  colleges  were  organized  as  joint  stock  companies. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  as  financial  ventures,  for 
it  was  a  time  when  speculation  was  rife  in  all  directions.  Town  lots 
are  known  to  have  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices — a  thousand  dollars  or 
more — where  now  there  is  not  a  sign  of  a  town,  and  where  then,  per- 
hai^s,  there  were  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  houses.  Others  were  char- 
t<»red  simply  to  advertise  the  towns  in  which  they  were  located.  Still 
the  incorporation  of  a  large  number  of  them  seems  to  have  been  in 
earnest,  and  to  have  failed  because  of  the  prevailing  conditions,  not 
from  any  fault  of  their  own.  These  early  charters  provided  for  from 
five  to  twenty  trustees,  under  whose  control  the  school  was  placed. 
The  object  as  set  forth  was  '^  to  promote  the  general  educational  inter- 
^sxs  and  to  qualify  students  to  engage  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
employments  of  society,  and  to  discharge  honorably  and  usefully  the 
various  duties  of  life.'^  The  powers  granted  were  those  usual  to  edu- 
eational  incorporations. 

The  lM>ardHof  trustees  were  frequently  self-perpetuating,  and  might 
remove  a  trustee  on  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members.  Sometimes 
the  trust^-es  were  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  capital  ..tock — 
exclusive  of  lands — varied  from  1100,000  to  $200,000  and  the  value  of 
a  share  from  S25  to  $100.  A  ver}*  interesting  feature  in  all  these 
early  charters  was  the  one  forbidding  the  holding  of  land  in  excess  of 
1,(KX)  acres  in  perpetuity;  lands  recived  as  a  donation,  if  not  sold 
within  ten  years,  were  to  revert  to  the  donoi*s.  In  the  later  chartei'S 
no  such  provision  is  found,  the  fear  of  large  landed  estates  seemingly 
having  passed  away.  The  charter  also  provided  that  the  schools  organ- 
ize] under  it  should  be  o^mmi  to  all  Christians,  but  leaves  one  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  non-Christians  might  attend.  Simpson  University 
received  a  new  charter  on  January  23,  1856,  making  the  first  break 
from  the  set  forms  of  this  patent  charter.*    The  control  of  the  univer- 


•AX  ACT  To  lD<x>rpurmte  tb«t  Simpnon  Unlrenity  at  Omabii,  N.  T. 

Sei\  I.  Br  it  emtcted  t>y  the  ctmneil  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Terri- 
Utry  uf  Sfiirtuka,  That  Rev.  W.  H.  Good,  etc.,  with  their  associates  and  sncces- 
iwini.  Ijf .  and  an*  hereby,  created  a  Itody  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Simpscm  University  at  Omaha  City.  Nebraska  Territory. 

8b(\  II.  For  the  present  the  aforesaid  individuals  shall  constitute  the  board  of 
tmiftef^  for  said  institution. 

S»\  III.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  general 
int^'H^vits  of  edni'atian  and  to  qualify  students  to  engage  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  employments  of  society  and  t4i  discharge  honorably  and  usefidly  the  various 
duti««ii  of  lift*. 

Sw.  IV.  The  oirporate  powers  hereby  created  shall  be  such  only  as  are  essen- 
tial or  ojiefnl  in  the  attainments  of  said  obje<*ts,  and  such  as  are  usuaUy  conferred 
<m  ftimilar  lMMli«*«i  corporate,  %'iz:  To  have  perpetual  succession,  to  make  contracts, 
to  aue  and  be  sued,  to  pl«ttd  and  Ih*  impleaded:  to  grant  and  receive  by  its  corporate 
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sity  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  the  management  vested  in  trustees  chosen  by  the  annual  con- 
ference for  a  term  of  four  yeara,  one-fourth  of  the  board  retiring  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  addition  of 
the  colleges  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  ag^'iculture.  .Equal 
privileges  were  to  be  extended  to  both  sexes.  In  the  new  charter  for 
the  Brownsville  College  occurs  the  first  change  from  the  limitations^ 
on  the  amount  of  land  which  might  be  held  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
Salem  Collegiate  Institute  the  object  as  set  forth  was  ^'to  build  up 
and  maintain  in  Salem  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class 
for  males  and  females,  to  teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and 
morality  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences."  In  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Saratoga  there 
was  one  curiosity  in  a  provision  which  required  that  "the  trustees 
must,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act.'* 
Several  of  these  plans  were  about  to  assume  concrete  form  when  the 

names;  to  do  all  other  acts  the  same  as  natural  persons;  to  accept,  acquire,  purchase., 
or  sell  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed)  in  all  lawful  ways;  to  use,  employ » 
manage,  and  dispose  of  all  such  property  and  money  belonging  to  said  corporation 
in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  to  the  trustees  best  adapted  to  promote  the  objects 
aforementioned;  to  have  a  common  seal  and  to  alter  same  at  pleasure;  to  make 
such  by-laws  for  its  regulation  as  shall  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  to  confer  on  such  persons 
as  shall  be  considered  worthy  such  collegiate  and  honorary  degrees  as  the  nature 
and  title  of  the  institution  indicate. 

Skc.  VI.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  trustee  from  the  office  of 
trustee  for  any  dishonorable  or  criminal  conduct,  provided  that  no  such  removal 
shall  take  place  without  giving  to  such  trustee  notice  of  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him,  and  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  before  the  board,  nor  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  shall  concur  in  such  removal.  The 
trustees  shall  also  have  power  in  case  of  a  removal  from  office,  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion, or  a  removal  out  of  the  Territory  (or  State)  of  any  of  their  number  to  fill 
such  vacancy  occasioned  by  such  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  removal  out  of 
the  Territory  (or  State)  to  serve  until  the  next  general  election,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. A  majority  of  trustees  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

Sec.  VII.  This  corporation  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  raise  capital  stock 
in  shares  ot  fifty  dollars  each  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  such  sums  as  may  be  given  by  donation,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, to  be  used  as  a  college  fund  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion; and  that  so  soon  as  two  hundred  shares,  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  of  said  stock 
shall  be  subscribed  the  stockholders  will  be  hereby  authorized  to  organize  and 
locate  said  institution. 

Sec.  IX.  The  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  in  vir- 
tue of  this  act  by  this  corporation  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  acres:  Provided, 
however,  that  if  donations,  grants,  or  devises  in  lands  shall  be  made  from  time  co 
time  to  this  corporation  over  and  above  one  thousand  acres,  which  may  be  held  in 
perpetuity  as  aforesaid,  the  same  may  he  held  and  secured  by  the  said  corporation 
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civil  war  put  an  end  to  nil  further  movements  for  several  years.  .  In 
June,  1830,  the  Imstees  of  the  nniversity  located  at  Oreapolis  took 
steps  which  led  to  the  erection  of  a  building  there.  Ten  acres  of 
land,  100  lots,  and  *8,500  in  money  were  contributed,  and  shortly 
afterwaDls  the  contract  was  let  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  brick 
building,  iti  by  XO  feet.  By  December  the  walls  were  completed,  but 
funds  failing  at  this  jioint  it  remaine<l  incomplete  till  1861.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  school  ha*'  "been  kept"  in  it  and  continued  to 
be  so  kept  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  when  the  whole  plant  was 
finally  abandoned.  Now  (IS!)!))  the  site  of  both  town  and  building 
have  jusl  about  disappeared.  At  Florence''  a  building  was  erected 
by  the  MethodisLs,  but  it  soon  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  town 
and  was  used  for  public-school  purposes. 

An  act  was  passeil  on  January  11,  1860,*  incorporating  the  Peru 
^Seminary  and  College,  which,  developing  into  the  pre.sent  StAte  Kor- 
mal  ScluNd,  is  worthy  of  a  more  exien<led  iiotice.     The  act,  in  sections 

for  thp  periud  lit  trn  yeant  fniui  :he  <littf  of  every  snid  iluiintjon.  grant,  or  deWse. 
at  the  end  of  wliieh  thnr.  if  the  khiiI  laiiila  over  anil  Klxive  the  one  thoniiand  acres 
■ball  not  have  Iii:«n  oold  by  xaiil  i'on>oration.  then  in  that  caxe  tbe  eaid  land  »> 
don>te<l.  KTanl«<I.  or  ilevistnl  Hliall  revert  to  the  donor,  grantor,  or  the  heirs  of  the 
(leviwir  of  the  iuuue  if  the  iltmor.  grantee,  or  ibe  heirs  of  the  aauie  shall  demand. 

Sw.  XI.  The  tnwtfTs  of  said  institntion  Bball  not  exceed  fifteen,  exdusive  of 
the  prvsident.  prinripal.  presiding  officer  ot  Raid  institntion.  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
a  menilier  of  the  board  of  ImMieex,  Said  tm-itees  xhall  be  elected  annnally  on  the 
flr«t  Satnnlay  of  Octolier.  at  Omaha  City,  under  the  direction  of  sncb  persons  as  a 
majority  of  th<-  tni:'ie<-s  for  the  time  lieing  tthall  appoint  liy  reaolntion.  to  be 
entere<I  on  the  iiiiniiten. 

Ski  .  XII.  All  elections  Khali  lie  by  liallot  and  may  l>e  ^ven  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  aliiiwinic  on*-  vote  for  each  share  of  the  capital  ntuck.  and  sncb  persons  at 
said  l■l^Tti•^n  liavinjc  the  greati's't  nninl>er  of  votes  Hball  l>e  Inisteea  of  .said  institu- 
tion: and  if  at  any  election  any  two  or  tnure  ont  of  the  fifteen  who  have  the  great- 
f  t  nnmlier  of  vnti-^  shall  have  an  etinal  nnnilier  iif  votes,  ho  as  to  have  tbeir  elec- 
tion midfcid.ii.thvn  the  inistit-s  who  have  been  dnly  elected  sball  proceed  by 
tmllot.  and  a  iilnmlity  deieniiine  which  of  ^aid  iHTsons  ho  having  an  i'i(aal  num- 
ber of  vfti-*  shall  l)e  tniMrt-  or  Imstees.  so  as  to  complete  the  whole  nnmlwr. 

Sm  .  XIII.  Tbi-  irnsiifs  shall  elect  a  president  and  a  secretary  of  the  tN>ard  of 


m-t—- "  fn^ni  among  tbeir  o\ 

vn  Iksiy.  and  also  appoint  Konie  suitable  |>erHon  for 

r-a.-.iir>Tor  4>id  in.timti-n. 

to  wrv.*  for  Ihe   (eriii  uf  one  year  and  until  his  snc- 

•.-,~,r.h;ill  l--.-i|.|..int.-.l. 

SK..  XIV.  Tli.-M.i.lii.^tiin 

ill  •l>'n'-niiiiati'-iis  ul  Christ 

'Hith  .b^.11  iiMl  l-T.-.iiiir.-.li.f 

tli'is.-  who  l)ec.iiur  students.     All  i>i'rsons.  however. 

,>h..»r-idU'Hnd  vi.i.>n.  .>r  > 
■M-II-I 
>i.  .  XV.  All  the  r.a1  Miid 

IxTsixi^d  estate  lielonging  or  which  may  hereafter 

■-■'■■'"•'"'■-'"'  '■"n-rMin,,. 

•hnll  be  exeiiipitsl  from  taxation  for  all  pnrposea 

^f.  XVI    Till- act  totuk.- 

■'(Tei't  and  )■-  in  fone  from  and  after  its  iMuwa){». 

A|>|>r<>\-'1.  Munb  9,  l-V*i. 
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1,  2,  ii,  and  4,  names  the  incorporators  and  gives  thera  the  usual  pow- 
ers.    Section  5  is  unique  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.     It  reads: 

Said  board  shall  have  power  to  confer,  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  all 
such  degrees  and  honors  as  are  conferred  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  whenever  100  students  have  been  regularly  graduated  in  the  college 
course. 

In  1867  this  article  was  amended  to  read  *'ten"  instead  of  **one 
hundred."  As  a  college  it  in  fact  never  conferred  any  degrees.  By 
a  provision  in  this  charter  a  portion  of  the  college  propertj^ — ^the  build- 
ings and  40  acres  of  land — was  freed  from  taxation,  the  first  time  an 
exemption  of  this  kind  had  been  made  for  Nebraska  colleges.  The 
buildings  must  be  erected  and  the  school  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  within  five  years. 

The  rapidl}'  extending  population  maj'  be  shown  by  noting  that  in 
this  year  (1860)  a  university  was  established  at  Columbus/  Platte 
County,  over  100  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  ends  the 
list  of  charters  granted  till  near  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  All-Souls 
College  was  established  on  February  15,  1864,^  at  Bellevue,  Sarpy 
County.  Among  the  list  of  incorporators  occurs  the  name  of  O.  C. 
Dake,  the  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  State  University  from 
1871  until  liLs  death  in  1875.  Also  in  1864  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Nemaha  Valley  and  Normal  Institute  ^  at  Pawnee  City,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  its  history  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
McKenzie,  afterwards  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  where  buildings 
were  already  in  existence  when  tjie  charter  was  granted.  Its  property 
to  the  amount  of  *50,000  was  to  be  free  from  taxation.  The  school 
has  continued  under  various  principals  until  the  present  time  and  is 
now  conducted  as  an  academy.'^ 

The  legislature  in  1864  passed  a  general  act  for  the  organization  of 
colleges  and  univei*sities,  practically  ending  the  days  of  paper  col- 
leges. This  act  shows  the  influence  which  was  dominant  at  the  time, 
for  the  law,  which  bj'  the  wa}'  still  remains  on  the  statute  books 
unaltered,  was  copied  verbatim  from  an  Ohio  statute  passed  in  1852 
and  amended  n  1854.  Also  the  general  school  law  of  1858,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  Iowa  statute,  was  in  1867  replaced  by  an  act  based  upon 
the  law  of  Ohio.  A  very  unique  piece  of  legislation  of  1865  provides 
for  the  Johnson  County  Seminary.  The  county  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  of  $1,000  per  year  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  years,  for  erecting  an  institution  of  learning  at  Tecum- 
seh.     Its  government  was  vested  in  the  county  commissioners  and  6 

'Territorial  Journals,  January  12,  1860. 
*»Ihid.,  February  15,  1864. 
*  Territorial  Journals,  1864. 

^  The  prox)er  authorities  failed  to  furnish,  as  asked,  the  material  for  an  account 
of  its  history. 
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trosteee  to  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  county.  The  building  was 
to  be  erecte<l  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  the  funds  on 
hand  were  sufficient  to  justify  it.  A  peculiar  provision  authorized 
the  use  of  <*ertain  rooms  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  for  the  pur- 
po8e  of  holding  district  and  county  court,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  county  treasurer,  the  county  clerk,  and  certain  other  county  offi- 
cers, but  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Evidently  the  newness  and 
poverty  of  the  country  tempted  the  county  to  try  to  secure  a  court- 
house and  a  school  building  at  the  least  possible  expense.  The  prop- 
osition was  submitted  to  a  vote  in  1865,  but  the  records  of  Johnson 
County  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  the  results.  In  1866  the  act 
was  repealed. 

This  practically  finishes  the  sketch  of  the  various  attempts  made  in 
the  Territorial  period  to  establish  schools  of  the  higher  grade.  Two  or 
three  will  be  considered  more  fully  hereafter.  The  others  need  no 
further  mention,  being  in  fact  valuable  only  as  showing  the  spirit  of 
that  early  time.  The  anxiety  of  each  town — in  many  cases  while  yet 
a  mere  |>aper  town — to  have  the  name,  at  least,  of  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  educational  facilities  indicates,  perhaps,  the  general  high 
character  of  the  early  immigrants.  To  us,  looking  back,  this  fever 
for  colleges  and  universities  seems  absurd,  yet  there  is  much  in  the 
records  of  the  time  to  show  that  it  was  all  very  real  to  them.  The 
probable  explanation  of  much  of  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
young  men  fresh  from  college  or  seminary  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers in  th«*  State.  Their  names  keep  recurring  constantly  among  the 
charter  members  of  these  colleges  or  upiversities,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  mention  all  who  might  worthily  find  a  place  among  those  who 
then  and  since  have  done  most  to  encourage  and  foster  the  higher 
e<lucation,  S<K»retar}'  and  Acting  Governor  Cuming,  Rev.  O.  C.  Dake, 
Hon.  A.  J.  Poppleton,  J.  M.  W<k)1  worth,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  ex-Gov- 
emors  R.  W.  Furnas  and  David  Butler  well  desen^e  to  be  gratefully 
ivmemlM»nHl. 

The  >h*thcMlist  Church  perhaps  exhibited  the  greatest  activity  in 
this  work,  but  s€>m«*  of  the  other  denominations  wcr«»  only  a  little  less 
acliv<».  The  gn*at  mistake  ma<le  in  their  plans  was  their  failure  to 
re<'i»ginxe  the  m^Ml  of  4*on(*entration,  a  mistake,  by  the  way,  which  has 
han<li«*appe4!  lii^^her  fshication  everywhere  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  only  H  few  years  since  it  has  been  distinctly  I'eeojoiized  by  the 
varioiif*  reliuioits  denominations  in  this  State  that  the  higher  schools 
sh'Mihl  U*  few  in  nunilM^r  an<l  should  have  the  strongest  i>ossil)le 
eiidowni<*nt.  The  State  University  even  is  yet  threatened  with  great 
injury  fn»m  laek  of  apprec'iatiou  of  this  principle.  Another  element 
whieh  «i|M*ntt4Hl  th««n  is  still  a  working  force — the  desire  of  each  town 
t#»  build  itH4»lf  up  as  against  all  other  towns — the  selfish  idea,  perhaps 
the  prineipli*  of  prot«M*tion,  which  pn*fers  little  at  home  to  more  if 
obtained!  abroad. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 


The  germs  from  whieh  the  State  univei'sity  of  to-day  develoi)ed 
may  l)e  traced  hack  to  the  earliest  movements  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  colonies.  Virginia,  as  early  as  IGlt),  proposed  to  grant 
land  for  the  establishment  of  a  university;  Massachus€*tts,  in  the  help 
which  she  granted  Ilarvaixl  College,  showed  the  same  idea  inerabiyo. 
Hut  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  continued  to  prevail  foraUmgtime.  Per- 
haps the  first  puivly  secular  i-ecognition,  in  any  fumlamental  law,  of 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  supi)ort  a  univei'sity  is  found  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  North  C'amlina  constitutions  of  177tJ.  In  these  constitu- 
tions o<»cur  the  wonls,  **and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encour- 
aged and  pmmoted  in  one  or  mor(»  institutions.'*  The  University  of 
North  C'arolina,  Dr.  C.  L.  Smith  tells  us,  n»ceived  its  charter  in  178I», 
the  year  that  the  present  ctuistitution  went  into  operation.  Thus  the 
Declaration  of  Imlependen<*e  was  mmie  in  the  same  year  that  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  educate  in  order  to  uphold  that  new-lK)rn  liberty  wjis 
fii'st  n»<'ognized.  The  constitution  and  the  charter  for  the  first  of 
these  State  universities  came  forth  hand  in  hand,  ready  for  such 
higher  development  as  circumstances  should  demand.  Jefferson,  in 
his  long  strutrgle  to  get  this  idea  acceptcMl  and  put  into  siiceessful 
operation  in  Virginia,  did  much  to  free  education  from  the  clos4»  eon- 
nection  with  the  chureh  whicli  ha<l  existed  for  so  many  ages.  Finally 
another  step  in  this  development  was  taken  when  the  new  States  of 
the  North w<»st  began  to  Ik»  able  to  endow  institutions  of  the  higher 
;rrade.  Here  everything  was  new;  the  trammels  of  tradition  antl  the 
elaims  of  custom  were  still  further  weakened.  The  germ,  plant 4m1  in 
Virginia,  nourished  in  North  Carolina  an<l  other  States,  was  easily 
devf»hiped  inttitlie  full-grown  plant,  and  the  State  university  took  on 
an  almost  wholly  seeular  form,  iM'ginning  t4>  have  tra<litions  and  eiis- 
toms  of  its  own.  To  .Michigan  much  of  the  credit  of  this  final  step  is 
due,  and  to  her  the  newer  N<irthwestern  States  have  generally  turned 
for  a  nuHlel.  The  idea,  then,  of  the  State  univei'sitv  was  well  devel- 
oped  in  the  iM)pnlar  mind  at  the  time  Nebraska  w*as  admitt<Kl  as  a 
Slate,  March  1,  ist;7.  State  universities  were  by  this  time  establishe<l 
in  all  the  neighlNiring  <'oinmonwealthsof  the  Northwest,  and  the  Tiii- 
v«*rsity  of  Mi(*higan  was  alreiuly  famous.     The  tentative  ste[)s,  wiiieh 
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were  necessary  during  the  period  of  transition  from  the  denomina- 
tional college  to  the  era  when  the  higher  education,  as  well  as  the 
lower,  should  Ije  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  fi'eed  from  exclusive  sec- 
tarian control,  had  been  taken  in  other  States. 

Fn)in  what  has  been  said  above  one  is  prepared  to  find  these  newer 
State's  organizing  universities  under  State  control  at  a  very  early 
p<»riod  of  their  existence.  Kansas,  admitted  in  1861,  established  her 
university  three  years  later,  while  Nebraska  passed  the  act  for  her 
university  February  15,  1869,''  only  two  years  after  her  admission. 

At  the  time  Nebraska  took  her  place  in  the  rank  of  States  there 
was  little  original  work  to  be  done.  The  general  lines  of  policy  were 
alr<*ady  laid  down,  and  all  Nebraska  could  do  was  to  build  along 
them.  In  the  details  of  management  the  systems  differentiated  con- 
siderably, as  will  appear  in  later  discussions. 

The  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Universitj'^  of  Nebraska  was 
introduceil  by  Senator  Cunningham,  of  Richardson  County,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  18(>9.''  It  was  I'eferred  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, whose*  chairman,  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Gere,  later  became  one  of  the 
most  honoreil  of  its  regents.  After  some  amendments  it  was  referred 
back  t<i  the  senate,  passed  the  next  day,  then  sent  to  the  house.  It 
n-ceivtMl  the  signature  of  the  governor  on  the  15th,  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  Thus,  a  weakness  of  the  first  constitution  of  Nebraska  in  not 
recjuiring  the  thrt*e  readings  of  a  bill  on  different  days,  and  in  not 
forbi<lding  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  made  the  orsranization  of  the 
university  by  that  legislature  possible.  The  following  letter  of  July 
31,  issii,  from  the  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Harvey,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  contains  much  of  interest  in  i*egard  to  the  ideas 
and  hopf*s  of  the  founders  of  the  university,  and  is  inserted  nearly 
verlwitim. 

A  (vvr  )van*  aj^o  all  my  iiapers.  inclnding  the  original  draft  of  the  charter  of 
the  I'liivrr^ity  of  Nebraska,  and  »onie  others  relating  to  the  history  of  the  State, 
wen*  <l»*?*tn»y»*«l  by  fire.  s<i  I  am  nnable  now  to  give  y<m  as  fnll  reply  to  your  (jnes- 
tioii^  as  1  would  hke  <ir  as  might  be  us4^'fnl. 

1  IwgJin  it  (the  charttT)  while  a  meml)er  of  the  first  State  legislature,  motlifjnnij: 
and  n'wntmg  until  I  hail  jn-rftttM  it  as  far  asi)<)ssil)le  tosuit  tlie  then  conditions. 
l'n<lfr  tli»«  rajiidly  incn'a>ing  values  of  realty  in  the  State  at  that  time,  my  hoj^e 
waj»  that  '<i\*'>  an«l  n*ntals  of  xh«K»l  lands  W(»uld.  by  the  time  buildings  could  K* 
mad»-  rt-.idy.  <Ti*at**  a  suftici^-nt  fund  to  start  tlie  university  uiK>n  at  lea.st  a  collep* 
U»«j*.  in^T•  ad  nf  wluit  ajijwanil  to  1h*  its  sci.|h*  for  some  yeai*s — an  m'ademy  <  r 
j»r»j>;ir;»T««ry  ^4  b*"-!. 

A^  fiir  a>  I  kix-w  Tb»r»'  wa^  no  iiMMbd  \i]n.ii  whitli  it  was  pattvrm'd,  and  tlu- 
arr.iTi.:*  nif  nt  was  i»!ir»ly  on:rnial.  My  dfNi).ii  was  that  the  name  "  university  " 
-h  •  »l«i  <•  'Vi-r  an  a-:«'H  L'aii'-n  of  hi;:h-«la>s  roll. ires:  the  cuiTiculuni  of  each,  and 
th»'  r'-.I'rj;:  d«i:r.-<*,  tlio«M-  of  tli*-  ordinarv  AuH'rican  loihgr:  but  ultimatelv — 
wh»i*  ail   T    ♦   "^  h'-»U.  and  |Mrha|»«»  otlirrs.  w«-re  in  >n<r«'>>lul  »>jM'ratioii — to  add  a 
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post-graduate  or  distinctive  tmiversity  coarse,  with  higher  honors  and  perhaps 
fellowships,  as  the  reward  for  time  and  intellectual  labor  devoted  to  scientific 
work,  after  the  nsnal  four  years'  course  had  been  x)assed.  The  idea  was  some- 
what inchoate,  but  my  prime  object  was  to  get  the  institution  at  work  as  early 
as  possible  with  as  high  a  grade  as  the  finances  would  permit,  and  then  improve 
upon  the  general  foundation  as  exi)erience  warranted  or  indicated  modification. 

Before  its  introduction,  Mr.  Beals,  State  superintendent  of  education,  and  Mr. 
Bowen,  clerk  of  the  house,  read  it  over  and  approved  it.  Others,  whose  names  I 
do  not  now  recall,  considered  the  charter  as  written,  and  after  understanding  the 
possible  improvements,  which  experience  might  indicate,  recommended  it  as  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  foundation.  Then  I  made  the  request  of  Mr.  Cunningham  that 
he  should  father  it,  not  only  because  it  was  proper  he  should  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  because  he  and  I  were  on  first-rate,  friendly  terms.  I  wanted  him 
to  obtain  what  credit  might  accrue  from  it,  while  I  was  looking  for  a  x)ersonal 
advantage  out  of  it  in  another  way.  In  providing  for  a  chancellor  my  idea  was 
that  he  was  to  be  the  educational  head  of  the  *'  university,'*  as  well  as  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  board  of  regents.'  That  each  college  as  organized  would  be  pro- 
vided with  the  usual  faculty,  wholly  independent  of  each  other  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  educational  affairs  of  its  college,  while  the  chancellor,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  became  necessary  when  the  full  scope  of  the  institution 
should  be  develox)ed,  should  be  over  all  of  them,  and  the  administrative  bond 
between  them.  The  *  *  secretary ' '  was  intended  to  be  more  than  a  recording  scribe 
of  the  board  of  regents.  As  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Secretary,  or  as  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  the  proctor,  is  the  executive  officer  of  his  institution, 
so  I  intended  that,  to  the  duties  of  the  resi)onsible  bookkeei)er  for  the  board  of 
regents,  the  secretary  of  the  university  should  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  chancellor 
in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  regents,  in  keeping  such  of  the  college  records 
as  were  necessarily  part  of  the  university  records  as  a  whole;  the  purchasing 
agent  of  supplies,  the  curator  of  buildings  and  grounds,  the  chancellor's  major 
domo  in  everything  except  teaching.  The  duty  of  the  dean  was,  in  relation  to 
the  college,  as  that  of  secretary  to  the  university,  its  executive  officer  next  to  the 
president. 

My  personal  ambition  in  the  matter  at  that  time  was  to  hold  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  upon  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  **  grow  up  "  with  the  university.  I  did  ask  for 
the  place  and  held  it  a  year  or  two.  But  I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  to  be  disappointed 
in  my  hopes  of  being  in  a  position  where  I  could  assist  in  shaping  the  course  of 
events,  to  accomplish  the  full  results  I  had  in  mind,  and  so  when  a  position  was 
offered  me  here  where  I  could  invest  my  one  talent  where  it  would  earn  some- 
thing, a  mathematical  taste,  I  preferred  to  abandon  a  place  where  it  was  likely 
that  that  **  taste  "  would  be  lost,  or  rust  out  for  want  of  use. 

The  board  of  regents,  I  had  hoped,  would  be  not  only  the  financial  and  corpo- 
rate managers  of  the  university,  but,  having  been  selected  because  of  high  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  educated  men  would  be  as  the  board  of  visitors  at  West 
Point,  the  directors  and  judges  of  the  general  course  of  the  school  work;  and  that 
they  should  be  chosen  absolutely  without  reference  to  partisanship  and  only  upon 
the  score  of  educational  ability.  What  the  total  result  in  that  respect  has  been  I 
do  not  know;  I  only  know  that  disregarding  that  high  standard  some  men  have 
been  chosen  regents  solely  because  they  could  manage  '*the  boys"  on  election 
day. 

There  was  practically  no  struggle  to  get  the  charter  through.  Some  objection 
was  made  by  some  who  did  not  realize  the  word  university  should  be  construed 


*  In  the  act  as  passed  the  governor  was  named  as  the  presiding  officer. 
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to  mean  an  agrgresation  of  Bchook;  some  objected  who  thought  the  charter 
embrvoed  too  mncb.  A  little  fight  developed  in  some  qoarters  under  an  idea  that 
some  other  town  than  Lincoln  onght  to  have  it,  although  the  constitntional  pro- 
vision locate  it  at  Lincoln.  A  little  reUgioas  feeling  creptinto  sight.  Oorernor 
Butler  was  known  to  be  a  member  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  a  few 
members  wtro  afraid  that  the  inatitntion  might  be  given  a  sectarian  bias  in  that 
diret*ti(in.  Bnt  njmn  the  whole.  Mr.  Beala,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Canningham.  Mr. 
Oillespie,  of  the  State  administration;  Hr.  Cropsy.  Rev.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Jacob 
Dawson.  Gvneral  Vifiinain.  Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Cadman,  Mr.  Oere,  and  others  of 
the  citizens  of  Lincoln  and  vicinity,  with  friends  from  Omaha  and  Nebraska 
City,  fet-ling  that  the  hill  hod  merit  as  it  stood,  nrged  its  passage,  and  sncceedeil 
in  having  it  go  throngfa  with  some  slight  modification. 

LOCATION   AX1>  BUILDI.V(iS. 

The  act  wliirli  provi«leiI  for  the  Incatiou  of  the  capital  at  Lineiiln  * 
providwl  alsii  for  the  location  of  the  university,  under  the  ilireetioii  of 
till'  ;iovi^niiir,  the  werctary  of  8tal4>,  and  the  auditor — comini»sioui-nt 
for  thp  pnritoM'.     Tht*  name  statnt*'  provided  thiit — 

Thi'  Sttttt'  I'liivtrnity  auil  State  Agricnltural  CoUetje  Hliall  be  unitcl  as  one  edn- 
cationiil  iiisriluiiiin,  and  shall  be  liH-att:Hl  npon  a  n-sprvatii)"  si-lecled  by  said  coiu- 
lni-u<iim  in  mid  "  Lincoln."  and  the  neres-sary  baildings  shall  lie  erecttnl  thereon  its 
H>  xni  an  fnndH  can  Iw  wn-nred  by  the  sale  of  landM  donated  to  the  State  for  ttiat 
purpK^.  or  f  n)m  "ther  fumrct*. 

The  «.iiH  for  Liix'iiln  was  selected  in  the  siiiiuiuT  of  ISijT,  the  stir- 
v<-ys  inailt'  and  the  location  of  the  various  public  biiildinpt  fixed  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  Four  blocks,  aljout  lii  acres  of  land,  lying  on  a 
^liKllt  elevation  in  ihc  northern  jutrt  of  tlie  <-ity  plat,  were  set  a«itle 
for  the  nuiver-sity  i-aiupn.-*.  The  grand  ol<l  oaks  of  North  t'arolina 
and  the  fine  luitive  ;:ii)ve.s  of  AVi.scoiisin  are  lacking.  The  rottoii- 
wikmI>,  p!;iiil<-<l  it)  iiti  '-arty  d;iy  as  wiud-breaks,  to^'ether  with  a  fvw 
ir>-esof  rarer  ktiiil  ;rivcn  lo  Mother  Kartli  on  "Arbor  Days"  by  boislor- 
•  lus  "pn'p>."  eliKpicnt  ".■J>i>lis,"  or  serious  seniors,  form  Ilie  ouly 
atli'iupts  Hi  oriminenralii'ii.'  Tin-  funds  f'.r  lite  erei-liou  of  tlie  uni- 
versity buililin;:  am)  the  insane  asybiiii  were  provided  for  in  the  sauit' 
aet.lh.-lillelothe  hill  l>eiriv'  "An  act  lo  ]n-iivide  for  the  saleof  unsoUI 
lot.-4  and  bl<--k-«  on  the  ti>wn  site  of  I.ineolti.  aii<l  for  the  Im-ation  nn<l 
ereetii.ii  of  a  State  univt-i-sily,  a^'Hcnlluriil  i-oi;e;:e,  and  Slale  lunatic 
asylum."  In  iIh'  orifiiial  draft  of  Ihe  bill  the  wonls  "Slatv  lunaiit- 
a>yluin"  i>r.-i-'-di-<|  the  wunis  "Stale  univei-sity,"  bnt  by  an  unu*nil- 
m-rit  of  F.'liriiiii-y  1l'  llie  onler  was  reversed.  After  .setting  asbl.- 
^I'l.'""'.  <lerivi'd  fruni  the  sale  nfllie  itl>ove-uientioned  lots,  to  complete- 
tin- di.ite- of  ihc  <-apii<i|.  and  li-'iu,! N M I  for  the  insane  asylum,  ?liMi,Oi><t 

•(■..ni)  l.-t.-  f^-- ■i..n  Law*.  WMl-::,  ii|..  *-.«-;  MM  I.  w.-tini  II  .if  ai^t. 
'The  itUivr.  wriil'-n  ill  l*—'.!.  in  no  lunger  tme.  as  the  i-anipnM  hiw  \hvu  fillttl 
with   lr—-«.   »!,nilBi,   and    i>l»ni<<.   ho   that    it   iN^gins   to    prexent    an    Httraetive 
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was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  university.  If  the  lots  did 
not  yield  sufficient  funds,  40  sections  of  saline  lands  might  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  $5  per  acre  to  secure  the  additional  means  necessary. 
The  Nebraska  Commonwealth  of  November  21, 1868,  contains  the  first 
notice  of  the  university : 

The  State  nniversity  and  agricultural  college  are  located  at  Lincoln,  and  ample 
endowments  are  provided  and  the  necessary  buildings  will  probably  be  erected 
the  coming  season. 

Governor  Butler  in  his  message  of  January  9, 1869,  called  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action  for  the  organization  of  the 
university  and  agricultural  college,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress the  land  grant  must  be  accepted  within  three  years  and  build- 
ings must  be  erected  and  the  school  opened  within  five  years  after  the 
admission  of  the  State.  An  editorial  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Jan- 
uary 16, 1869,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  before  the  legislature  will  be  "  To  make  provision  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  university  and  for  the  sale  of  lots  to  secure  funds  for  it." 
At  that  time  the  State  owned  about  2,000  lots.  The  sale  began  June 
5, 1869,  and  on  the  first  day  105  lots  were  sold  for  about  $30,000.  The 
next  day  the  Commonwealth  remarks  that  "Now  the  completion  of 
the  State  university  and  agricultural  college  is  assured."  The  plans 
for  the  building  were  aex^epted  on  June  2,  and  on  August  14  the  Com- 
monwealth contains  an  editorial  describing  the  plans  for  the  new 
building,  styling  them  "  Franko-Italian."  The  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  above  the  foundation  was  let  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1869,  for  $128,480,  and  soon  afterwards  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  university  for  so  many  years  began. 

The  letting  of  the  contract  for  $28,480  more  than  the  appropriation 
was  attacked  vigorously  and  defended  just  as  strenuously.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  under  Masonic  auspices  September  23, 1869,  and 
as  the  capital  city  at  that  time  did  not  possess  a  brass  band  one  was 
imported  from  Omaha  to  head  the  procession.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
banquet  was  given.  Judging  from  newspaper  accounts  the  occasion 
was  considered  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  Nebraska. 

The  construction  of  the  building  proved  to  be  faulty,  and  even 
before  its  occupation  an  examination  was  made  by  several  architects, 
who  agreed  that  it  would  be  safe  for  some  time  if  a  few  inexpensive 
repairs  were  made.  However,  by  March,  1873,  the  rumored  insecurity 
led  to  an  additional  investigation,  which  resulted  in  the  replacement 
of  a  part  of  the  foundation  walls.  Finally,  in  1877,  after  a  further 
examination,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  of  regents  to  tear 
down  the  building.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  one,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  whenever  the  citizens  of  Lincoln 
should  raise  $40,000  of  this  amount.  The  last  part  of  this  resolution 
causing  dissatifaction,  two  Eastern  architects  were  employed  by  the 
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citizeDsof  Liiivoln,  And  they  decided  that  the  building  could  be  saved. 
Itn  the  streiipth  of  this  report  the  former  actiOD  was  reconsidered 
and  the  building  was  thoroughly  repaired.  Altogether  over  $35,000 
ha.-*  t»een  npont  in  repairs  owing  to  bad  construction,  thus  hamper- 
ing the  earlier  development  of  the  nniversity  through  the  loss  of  its 
funds.  In  addition  to  this  direct  loss  the  growth  of  the  university 
was  retarde<l,  and  its  enemies  given  a  weapon  of  attack  in  their 
nstiault-t  upon  it. 

Thw  one  building  afforded  shelter  and  acooramodation  for  all 
deiMrtmoiit.H  until  1SS6,  although  it  began  to  be  crowded  before  that 
tlal*.  Simv  that  year  seven  good  buildings,  besides  several  smaller 
ones,  ha\e  lieen  erected.  Plans  are  now  completed  for  an  eighth. 
This  material  development  illustrates  well  the  funeral  process  of  evo- 
lution of  the  university — its  slow  growth  iu  the  earlier  years  and  the 
rapid  forwanl  strides  it  lias  taken  in  more  recent  ones.  In  brief, 
the  campus  contains: 

(1)  Vnifersilij  Hall  (757/).— This,  the  original  building,  besides  26 
class  rooms  and  offices,  contains  the  chapel,  a  room  4.3  by  62  feet,  with 
agaller>-,  and  capable  of  seating  about  600  ))ersons;  2  good  society 
halls,  each  20  by  Hi  feet.  The  building  is  63  by  165  feet,  with  the 
chai>el  asa  projection, and  is  three  stories  high,  Iwsides  the  basement 
and  mansard.  The  total  cost  has  been  over  9150,000,  although  ib 
could  now  be  built  for  less  than  two-thinis  that  amount. 

(i)  TJie  rhemicnl  lalnntlnry  {1SS6). — This  building  was  planned 
aflt-r  a  careful  study  of  the  best  motlels,  aud  is  coiise<|uently  provided 
with  the  lati'st  improvement.^.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  base- 
ment. The  basfmcnt  is  used  for  the  elementary  classes,  the  first  floor 
for  the  college  work,  while  the  second  story  contains  a  large  lecture 
room,  iM'sides  rtwnis  for  s[H-<'ial  investigation.  The  ground  plan  la 
*"  by  12<p  ffH-t;  the  cost,  *;t<t,(N)(l. 

(:J)  (fniid  Mtmorinl  H'lll  (is.S7SS).—Thf  commandant's  lecture 
n"tHi,  the  drill  hall,  ami  armory  oivupy  the  sc<*ond  floor;  the  gym- 
naiitim  o<'rupicH  the  inoMt  of  the  fiwt  storj'.  The  building  is  60  by 
IJ"  fiH-t  on  the  gn>un<l;  the  ciwl,  *-'0,0<hi, 

(4)  y.hniskn  If'll  (Wv,s_v,'f).—Tlie  iHisemeiit  and  third  floor  are 
uimhI  by  the  di-partmciit  of  physics;  tln'  lirsl  floor  for  tK)tany  and  the 
weather  stjiijiin;  t)ie  se<-ond  fur  the  general  mus«*iim,  geological  and 
zisili>;:ii-al  cabini'is.  and  for  lecture  rooms.  The  ground  plan  is  about 
7.1  by  i:;'»  f.-ct;  tI.etoTid  est.  *.-..Mkk.. 

(••■)  Till  I-,,!,  r  l„,ii.si  t/vv.''),— This  plant,  with  its  pipes  and  generut 
e'luipmeiit.  WH.s  fiiistrui-titl  lit  Hii  original  cost  of  iR'twecn  9:^5. <nK> 
nii-1  -■[■.'""I.  An  addiiiiiii,  ulHmt  <hiiililiiig  the  |»ower  and  heating 
<-;ii.,i>-.ty  of  till'  pl:itit,  is  now  (]!•<>< r)  nearingromplelioii.  Some*10,0(K) 
liii!i  lie.li  fiiM-nt  ill  (■u]nr;:i  iiieiii.  The  plant  is  now  siinicient  to  meet 
Ilie  k'rowtli  of  the  univer>iiyin  buildings  for  several  yeiii-s  in  the 
;ntiin'. 
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(6)  The  electrical  building  and  shops  {1890-91). — In  this  building 
until  the  last  year  have  been  housed  the  departments  of  electrical 
engineering  and  the  shopwork  of  the  mechanic  arts.  On  the  first 
floor  are  found  the  electrical  plant  for  the  grounds  and  the  apparatus 
of  the  department  of  electrical  engineering;  a  second  room  contains 
the  lathes  and  other  parts  of  the  plant  for  woodwork  in  mechanic 
arts;  in  still  a  third  room  the  forges  are  found  for  the  ironwork. 
The  second  story  contains  offices  and  storage  rooms.  The  building  is 
50  by  130  feet,  and  is  veneered  with  brick.  The  total  cost  has  been 
something  over  $10,000.  A  small  frame  building  adjacent  to  the 
above  building  contains  the  furnace  and  molds  for  castings  and  other 
work  in  iron. 

(7)  The  library  (1891-95),— The  library  is  by  far  the  best  building 
on  the  campus.  It  was  begun  in  1891,  but  the  legislature  of  1893 
made  no  appropriation  to  complete  it,  so  it  was  not  opened  till  the 
fall  of  1895.  It  is  constructed  in  two  parts — one  for  the  stacks,  which 
is  intended  to  be  fireproof  or  nearly  so,  and  the  other  part  for  the 
reading  room,  seminaries,  and  recitation  rooms.  The  part  for  the 
stacks  proper  is  50  by  75  feet,  three  stories  high.  The  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  State  Historical  Society;  the  second  by  the  univer- 
sity library,  while  at  present  the  third  is  used  as  the  art  hall.  The 
building  is  so  constructed  that  the  two  upper  floors  may  both  be  used 
for  stacks  when  the  time  comes  that  the  library  shall  need  the  room. 
The  main  part  of  the  library  is  slow  burning.  On  the  first  floor  may 
be  found  the  psychological  laboratory  and  three  recitation  rooms  for  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy.  The  second  floor  has  a 
large  reading  room  capable  of  seating  about  265  persons,  and  also  a 
room  for  the  historical  seminaries.  The  departments  of  European 
history,  English  literature,  and  political  economy  are  housed  on  the 
third  floor.  This  part  of  the  building  is  47  by  114  feet.  The  total 
cost,  inclusive  of  furnishings,  was  $110,000.  It  is  constructed  of 
pressed  brick,  with  hard-pine  finishings,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  State, 
both  architecturally  and  artistically. 

(8)  Mechanic  arts  {1898). — There  is  only  a  portion  of  this  building 
completed.  When  finished  it  will  consist  of  two  wings,  each  64  by 
120  feet,  connected  by  a  central  structure  60  by  60  feet.  As  yet  only 
one  wing  is  constructed,  In  it  at  present  may  be  found  on  the  first 
floor  civil  engineering,  mechanic  arts,  domestic  science,  and  entomol- 
ogy. The  second  floor  is  used  jointly  by  the  civil  engineers  and  the 
mechanic  arts  people.  Temporarily  the  third  floor  is  used  by  the 
mathematical  department,  except  two  large  lecture  halls  which  are 
used  by  the  various  departments  as  need  occurs.  The  distribution 
of  space  in  this  building  is  only  temporary.  The  name  given  to  the 
building  indicates  its  ultimate  use.  There  are  in  all  28  rooms  in  the 
building.     The  part  completed  has  cost  $32,000. 
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(U)  Astronomical  ohseri'atory  {18l}6), — This  is  a  very  small  wooden 
building  containing  one  lecture  room  and  a  room  for  the  teleseojR* 
and  other  astronomical  apparatus.  The  building  is  only  a  temiK)rary 
makeshift,  but  answers  its  immediate  purpose. 

(10)  Thf  ihiinj  buiidituj  (1807). — The  farm  buildings,  previous  to 
the  erection  of  this  one,  consiste<l  of  two  clwelling  houses,  a  large 
barn,  ami  the  usual  farm  outbuildings,  with  a  general  laboratory 
buihling.  The  dair}'  and  agricultural  schools  are  housed  in  thi^ 
buihling.  It  is  38  by  70  feet,  two  stories  high,  containing  0  rooms. 
The  cost  has  lieen,  approximately,  $0,500. 

(11)  Fann  hilnfraiory  (1897), — A  small  brick  building,  costing  some 
♦1,500,  has  l)een  used  for  laboratory  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  animal  diseases,  especially  hog  cholera. 

(12)  The  pxperimeyxt  sUifion  buihh'ng  { 1 890-^ I90ff),— The  last  legis- 
lature ma<le  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  this  building  and  for  the 
«m«tructi(m  of  a  heating  plant,  a  power  house,  etc.  The  building 
has  cost  not  far  from  $20,000.  The  plans  call  for  a  building  55  by  108 
feet,  two  stories,  with  a  high  basement.  The  name  indicates  the 
natun*  of  the  work  to  lie  carrieci  on  in  this  new  structure. 

(13)  X^hraskn  SoHiers'  Memorial  Hall  ( lOrx^),— Thin  building  ftirms 
an  a<ldition  to  (vrant  Memorial  Hall,  and  is  intended  ultimately  to  be 
us<h1  as  a  girls'  gymnasium.  For  the  present  it  will  be  occupie<i  as 
an  asseml^ly  hall  and  a  chai)el,  with  such  use  for  other  purposes  as 
may  l>e  possible.  The  architect's  plans  call  for  a  structure  OO  by  10() 
feet,  two  »t<iries  high.  There  is  to  be  an  alcove  12  by  52  feet  to  con- 
tain the  t^ans-Mis^issippi  organ,  which  was  purchased  of  the  Omaha 
E.xiMisition  Association  by  the  alumni  of  the  university,  and  pre- 
senter! to  their  alma  mater.  The  cost  will  approximate  $20,(XK), 
exelusive  of  the  organ,  which  was  obtained  for  $3,5(K). 

(14)  The  total  estimat4*<l  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
(ex<'lusive  of  the  exi)erimental  farm  of  320  acres)  is  alKiut  *.500,CKX). 

(15)  The  ex|>erimental  farm  in  worth  at  least  $100,(KK), 

THE  CHARTER. 

T1h»  ehart<*r  has  \HH*n  aiuen<h'd  several  times,  but  as  it  has  never 
lH»en  th<irou;;hly  n»viM*d  and  the  parts  c(M)rdinate<l,  it  is  not  strange 
that  now  it  should  In'  found  in  an  extivmely  chaotic  condition. 

THE   <;oVERNIN(i    BODY. 

The  ori::inal  charter  provided  for  a  Ixmnl  of  12  regents,  1>  to  l)e 
elnrM^n  liy  the  legislature  in  joint  session,  3  from  each  judicial  district ; 
the  oth«*r  3,  tlie  eltanecllor,  the  governor,  and  the  superintendent  of 
pulilie  instru<'tion,  wen»  nienilM»rs  ex  oflu-io.  In  ls75  an  amendment 
wan  inikmmI  providing  that   the  ehaneellor  should  no  longer  have  a 
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voice  in  the  decisions  of  the  board.*  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  Chancellor  Benton  which  caased  his  resignation 
a  year  later.  The  new  State  constitution  of  1875  changed  the  mode 
of  election  entirely,  substituting  the  Michigan  plan  of  an  election  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Six  regents  were  to  be  chosen  to  hold 
oflSce  for  six  years,  one-third  of  them  retiring  ever}'^  two  years.  The 
dangers  in  this  method  are  that  the  politicians  may  use  the  office  as  a 
salve  to  the  feelings  of  some  candidate,  defeated  for  a  more  desirable 
place,  or  that  the  regent  may  be  chosen  from  some  section  of .  the 
State  which  did  not  succeed  in  getting  anything  better,  irrespective  of 
his  qualifications  for  or  interest  in  the  work  of  the  university.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  advantage  is  that  he  is  apt  to  be  a  man  of  affairs 
and  uninfluenced  by  sectarian,  bias  or  class  interests.  On  the  whole 
the  present  method  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  secures  men  least  given 
over  to  riding  hobbies  or  the  promulgation  of  pet  theories. 

The  officers  of  ihe  hoard. — The  secretary,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
duties,  was  to  fill  the  office  of  librarian  for  the  first  five  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  board;  however,  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
records  that  he  ever  so  acted.  A  treasurer  was  also  to  be  elected  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  and  keep  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  university 
and  pay  out  the  same  on  proper  orders. 

In  1870  the  act  was  amended  providing  that  the  endowment  funds 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer,^  and  only  the  income 
of  the  same  should  be  controlled  by  the  university  treasurer.  In  1875 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  university*  was  abolished,  and  the  State 
treasurer  was  made  custodian  of  all  the  funds.  The  general  manage- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regents;  they  are  to  elect  a  chan- 
cellor, "  who  shall  be  the  chief  educator  of  the  institution,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  Probably  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  these  words 
would  make  them  mean  that  he  is  to  be  the  chief  executive,  to  make 
known  and  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  faculty,  to  see  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  university,  and  to  be  an  intermediary  between  the 
regents  and  the  faculty.  The  words  would  seem  best  understood  if 
given  the  sense  of  chief  administrator.  The  charter  fixed  the  num- 
ber and  the  designation  of  the  various  chairs — some  55  in  all — in  the 
various  colleges,  and  then  adds:  ''The  regents  are  to  elect  the  'pre- 
scribed' number  of  professors  and  tutors  and  a  steward."  By  an 
amendment  of  1877,  the  organization  of  the  departments  and  desig- 
nation of  the  various  chairs  was  left  to  the  board ;°  hence,  the  word 
'*  prescribed  "  is  now  meaningless. 

FINANCES. 

The  supreme  court  has  held  that  the  funds  of  the  university  can 
only  be  used  by  the  regents  after  a  specific  appropriation  by  the  legis- 

•Complete  Session  Laws,  1866-77,  p.  871.     '^Ibid.,  p.  528.     *=  Ibid.,  pp.  93d-940. 
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lature.  This  decision*  was  made  on  general  principles,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  charter  and  its  amendments,  which  expressly  declare  that 
these  funds  ''ai'e  hei*eby  appi'opriated  to  the  university."  This  deci- 
sion has  proved  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  the  univei*sity,  making  it 
imix>8sit)le  for  the  rejj^ents  to  control  salaries,  although  one  of  their 
duties  is  to  t\\  them.  Once  already  the  lej?islature  has  refused  to 
appropriate  more  than  ^2,50<)  for  the  chancellor's  salary,  although  he 
was  en^age^l  at  S4,(KK)  per  year.  In  other  ways  the  result  is  much 
more  .serious,  for  it  makes  it  imi>ossible  for  the  rej?ents  to  enter  upon 
any  far-reachinj^  i>olicy  with  any  jruaranty  that  they  will  have  the 
funds  to  carry  it  out.  Some  lej^islatures  ai'e  very  liberal  and  willin.ir 
to  grant  the  entire  available  funds,  as,  for  example,  the  legislature  of 
18^7.  On  the  other  hand  the  legislature  of  1880  left  the  regents  with 
such.  limitcHl  means  that  little  development  could  be  made  during  the 
succeeiling  two  years.  This  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  some  *5(',000  in  the  ti'easury  at  the  end  of  the  bienniuni 
which,  according  to  the  constitution,''  could  never  be  used  for  any 
other  puriK>se  than  the  support  of  the  iinivei*sity.  As  a  result,  in 
ISS'J  two  of  the  strong  young  men  in  the  corps  of  instructors  were 
entice<l  away  l)ecause  there  were  not  funds  enough  to  meet  the  bid  of 
rival  institutions.  Again,  the  university  has  suffered  from  the  defect.s 
of  her  charter,  and  the  decisions  cited  above,  in  other  ways. 

Some  stn^ng  e<lucatoi*s  have  refuseil  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  an 
institution  which  may  be  hampered  at  any  time  in  its  development 
by  s4Mne  {xditical  or  denmgogieal  movement. 

A  plan  has  been  proi)ose<l  several  times,  but  without  success  so  far, 
for  remedying  this  defect  by  securing  an  amendment  to  the  law  from 
the  U*gislature  which  shall  expressly  place  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 

•In  the  exit***  of  th«*  State  ex  rel.  Gt'<)r;:e  E.  McLaiii  r.  Leitltke  (9  Nebr.,  468), 
held:  "That  no  unrh  fnndii  or  any  otbtr  funds,  once  in  the  State  treasury,  can  Iw* 
dniwn  out  without  an  appropriation  by  the  U'^islature:  that  under  the  provisions 
of  tht*  ai't  of  1S75  the  State  treasurer  act.s  as  State  treasurer,  not  as  treasurer  of 
th*»  Iwianl  of  rejfentsof  the  State  university."  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
♦•X  n*l.  Charles  E.  R'SMey  r.  H.  A.  Bal»c<H*k,  auditor  of  public  accounts  (Nebr. 
Rt-jiorts.  17  p.  K  bfld:  •'That  the  re;c»Mits  <»f  the  university,  in  the  absence  of  an 
ap)»n»priati<>n  by  the  le«i>]j*tnre.  have  no  |Miwerto  flis|)oseof  the  endowment  fund, 
or  that  ilerivjil  from  the  <|-nhll  tax." 

•  By  the  jut  of  Feliniaryi'i.  IS7:».  the  lei^slature  has  deemed  it  proper  to  abolish 
th**  offire  of  tn-asnrer  of  the  university  and  to  make  the  State  treasurer  the  ciis- 
to<H;iii  of  the  fnn<ls  appropriate**!  f<ir  the  supjjort  and  maintenance  of  the  univer- 
•ity.  to  U*  <h*biir*«-<l  by  him  uix»n  warrants  drawn  )»y  the  State  auditor,  in  the 
?»;une  manner  as  fnn<ls  aj»propriate<l  for  the  supp*>rt  of  otlier  State  institutions  not 
in-  Mri-ir.ittHl  an*  •Iisl»nr^»Ml."  Hy  this  act.it  is  stat<*<l.tli«»  leici'^lnture  has  divest eil 
»l»»'  r.»T|»i»niTi<.n  of  any  cor]K»n»te  jHJwer  over  thes*'  funds,  "sf)  we  think  it  clear 
that  th»*  rf;;»-nt'*  a-*  siu-h  <<.ri»onitioii  have  no  authority  in  law  to  bring  or  main- 
tain tliis  a«tii.n."  (rK*i'i>ioTi  l»y  .T.  Maxwell;  J.  Rt^ese  concurs,  Ch.  J.  Cobb 
•b!»««  nt".) 

'  ^tiitt?  constitution  uf  1*^7.5. 
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the  regents.  Should  such  an  amendment  prevail,  one  of  the  most 
serious  hindrances  to  the  best  and  safest  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  will  have  been  removed. 

REMOVAL  OF   PROFESSORS. 

The  original  charter  provided  that  the  regents  could  remove  only 
**upon  the  proof  of  written  charges,  and  after  a  chance  for  a  defense 
had  been  given."  An  amendment*  was  made  in  1875  which  gave  the 
regents  "power  to  remove  the  chancellor  or  any  professor  whenever 
the  good  of  the  university  shall  require  it."  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  was  undoubtedly  secured  bj^  men  who  had  a  personal  end 
in  view;  yet  of  its  wisdom  there  is  no  doubt,  however  questionable 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed. 

COLLEGES. 

T\\e  charter  of  18G0  provided  for  six  colleges,  which,  by  an  amend- 
ment^ of  1877,  were  reduced  to  five  by  the  union  of  the  agricultural 
college  with  the  college  of  the  practical  sciences.  The  colleges  as 
they  now  stand  are:  (1)  The  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts;  (2)  the  industrial  college;  (3)  the  college  of  the  fine  arts;  (4)  a 
college  of  law;  (5)  a  college  of  medicine. 

Of  these  colleges,  the  first  four  have  been  established.  Nominally 
the  regents  are  to  determine  when  each  college  shall  be  opened,  but 
practically  the  legislature  has  the  decision  in  its  hands,  for,  if  it 
refuses  to  appropriate  the  money,  the  regents  are  left  helpless,  as  will 
be  shown  later  on  in  the  account  of  the  efforts  to  organize  the  medical 
school.  The  regents  are  empowered  to  fix  the  couraes  of  study  and 
to  select  the  text-books.  Practically  the  control  of  both  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  faculty,  subject  to  revision  and  final  action  by  the  board. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  no  action  will  ev^er  be  taken  in  regard 
to  text- books  in  an}'  form  whatever.  That  clause  has  become  a  dead 
letter. 

REWARDS   OF  MERIT. 

The  faculty  of  each  college  is  authorized  to  grant  rewards  of  merit 
to  its  own  students.  The  board,  in  a  meeting  March  18, 1873,  empow- 
ered the  chancellor  to  offer  prizes  under  this  provision,  but  the  resolu- 
tion was  reconsidered  at  the  next  meeting  and  the  order  rescinded. 
Since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  act  in  harmony  with  this 
power,  unless  the  establishment  recently  of  a  system  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  may  find  its  basis  of  right  in  this  clause. 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  movement  was  made  in 
1804  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.     The  charter 


•Complete  Session  Laws,  1866-1877,  p.  871.  ''Ibid., pp.  939-940. 
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WHS  ;;rHiite<l  some  months  later,  and  the  Alpha  Chapter  held  its  first 
meetiti}^  Februarj- 15,  1800.  A  banquet  and  an  annual  address  bj- 
some  distin^isheil  scholar  have  been  given  at  each  commencement 
season  since  that  year.  Membership  is  presumed  to  depend  on 
scholarshii),  but  as  there  is  no  very  satisfactory  mode  of  making  the 
choice,  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  arises  each  year  when  the  announce- 
ments are  made.  There  is  also  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  effects  produce<l  upon  the  student  body.  Some  doubt  whether 
a  |M>ssible  higher  standard  of  scholarship  is  not  more  than  offset  by 
the  rivalries  and  heartburnings  engendered. 

A  few  prizes  of  small  amounts  have  been  offered  by  alumni  in  cou- 
nei'tion  witli  the  literary  societies.  The  Chase  and  Wheeler  prize  in 
the  Palladian  societv  was  the  fii-st  to  be  offered.  This  was  for  the  best 
oration,  but  since  that  time  prizes  have  also  been  offered  by  others 
for  essays  as  well  as  orations.  Each  of  the  other  literary  societies, 
the  Union  and  the  Delian,  have  annual  oratorical  contests,  with  prizes 
offereil  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  societies  themselves.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  West  thus  far  has  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  prizes  of  any  kind  as  a  mental  stimulant;  whether  this  is  due 
to  iwverty  or  other  influences  is  not  appai'ent. 

FEES   AND  TUITION. 


Nebraska  is  iK'rhaps  the  most  lil)eral  State  in  the  Union  in  its 
charges.  A  matriculation  fee  of  85  is  the  only  expense  for  tuition, 
whether  to  citizens  of  the  State  or  to  those  coming  from  other  States. 
An  exception  existed  from  1871  to  1873,  when  students  from  abroad 
were  charge<l  <^s  |>er  term;*  also  from  1876  to  1870  an  incidental  fee 
of  ^2  i)er  term  was  inqiosed''  ui>on  all  students.  A  deposit  of  vary- 
ing amounts  is  made  for  lalioratory  expenses.  The  regents  have  con- 
trol of  the  matter,  and  nmy  imi)ose  such  fees  as  seem  to  them  wise, 
subjei't  to  one  very  curious  proviso,  viz:  ** Anyone  paying,  or  whose 
parents  pay,  *'{n  M-hool  taxes  ikm*  year,  shall  not  pay  any  other  tuition 
f«N»  for  the  perio<l  of  four  years  than  the  85  matriculation  fee."  This 
se4*mH  to  l)e  verj*  unjustly  lil)eral  to  the  rich  man's  son  or  daughter. 
The  charter  also  says  that  the  n\irents  shall  purchase  the  text-books, 
and  shall  furnish  them  to  the  students  at  cost.  For  several  yeai's  the 
iMianl  sc^Mnwl  to  Ik?  anxious  to  carry  out  this  provision  in  goo<l  faith, 
but  finally  it  Ijecamc  evident  that  it  was  impi*acticable  to  do  so,  and 
the  attempt  was  therefore  discontinued.  The  regents  may  also 
donate  text-lxx)ks,  and  on  a  two-thinls'  vote  may  give  financial  aid  to 


•('atalo^fn*-^  ls7,>  and  1*^73.  Howev^-r.  I  do  not  find  any  record  that  thernle  was 
••nf«»n  »-«l.  «till  it  may  have  Ufii. 

^  (*ati4loj<n»Mi  1h77_]s7»i  Thin  ftn*  whh  cnH^H'ted.  Since  September.  1001.  an  inci- 
dental {*'*'  <>f  <\  \tt»T  M*]iiest«*r  ha**  Un-n  inijKised  on  students  resident  in  NebraskR. 
and  ^10  |>er  »»**uj»-*tHr  on  th«»*ie  fmui  •)ther  States.  Whether  these  fees  are  to  be 
Ii»«nn**n»«nt  or  n-'t  i*  yet  nnc-ertain. 
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worthy  students  who  shall  give  security  to  repay  the  Stace  in  five 
years.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  act  under  this  authority, 
further  than  at  one  time  to  open  some  unused  rooms  in  University 
Hall  to  students  for  self-boarding,  and,  just  after  the  grasshopper 
years  of  1874  and  1875,  to  rent  one  or  two  buildings  and  sublet  them 
to  the  students  at  a  nominal  fee.  The  funds  of  the  university  have 
usually  been  too  straitened  to  allow  any  such  aid  to  be  given,  even 
bad  it  been  thought  wise  to  do  so. 

COEDUCATION. 

"Age,  sex,  color,  or  nationality  shall  not  debar  from  its  privileges'* 
are  the  words  of  the  charter,  yet  it  adds,  "but  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  females  ai)art  from  males,  in  separate  apartments  or  build- 
ings, shall  be  made;  provided,  however,  that  persons  of  different 
sexes,  of  the  same  proficiency  of  study,  may  attend  the  regular  col- 
lege lectures  together."  Tlie  Kansas  charter  uses  still  stronger  lan- 
guage, and  in  both  cases  the  expectation  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
sexes  would  be  educated  apart..  However,  with  Chancellor  Benton's 
selection  by  the  regents  all  probability  that  any  effort  would  be  made 
to  meet  the  conservative  feeling  on  the  subject  ended,  for  he  came 
from  institutions  in  which  coeducation  had  prevailed,  and  inaugurated 
that  system  here  from  the  very  beginning.  No  serious  demand  has 
ever  been  made  that  this  clause  should  be  carried  into  effect.  How 
coeducation  has  worked  in  practice  will  be  treated  under  a  separate 
heading. 

THE   FIRST   FACULTY. 

On  the  3d  day  of  June  a  committee,  consisting  of  Regents  C.  S. 
Chase,  State  Superintendent  S.  D.  Beals,  and  Rev.  D.  R.  Dungan, 
was  appointed  to  secure  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  chancellor,* 
and  on  January  G,  1871,  A.  R.  Benton^  was  elected  on  the  second 
ballot,  H.  S.  Tapping,  J.  D.  Butler,  E.  B.  Fairfield,  and  A.  Burns 
each  receiving  one  vote  on  the  first  ballot.  The  chancellor's  salary 
was  fixed  at  1^5,000,  but  at  the  April  meeting  it  was  reduced  to  84,000. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  made  82,000  each. 

The  first  faculty  was  elected  April  4,  1871:  Ancient  languages, 
A.  H.  Mauley;  mathematics,  H.  E.  Hitchcock;  English  literature.  Rev. 
O.  C.  Dake;  natural  sciences.  Rev.  Samuel  Aughey. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Kuhns  was  first  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, but.  declined  in  favor  of  Rev\  S.  Aughey.  Professor  Hitchcock 
declined  at  first,  but  was  reelected  in  December,  1871,  and  accepted, 
commencing  work  in  the  fall  of  1872.  In  June,  1871,  George  E.  Church 
was  elected  tutor  at  a  salary  of  81,000.  The  chair  of  agriculture  was 
filled  in  September,  1871,  by  the  election  of  S.  R.  Thompson,  who, 
however,  was  not  to  enter  upon  his  duties  till  the  following  fall. 

•Proceedings  of  Board  of  Regents,  September  22,  1869.    "Ibid,  January  6,  1871. 
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Work  commenced  September  G,  1871,  witli  nboiit  "ninetj'^  students 
enroUtMl  during  the  first  week,"*  most  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  and  from  the  town  of  Lincoln. 

Chancellor  A.  R.  Benton^'  was  born  on  the  1st  of  October,  1822. 
His  early  years  were  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  teaching  in  country 
schools.  At  the  age  of  about  20  he  entere<l  Bethany  College,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  graduated  in  1847.  In  1854-55  he  studied  Hebrew 
under  Dr.  Conant,  at  Rochester  Univei*sity,  New  York.  From  1855 
to  ISOl  he  was  the  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  Northwest-em 
Christian  University,  now  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  from 
is»;i  to  l^^u  its  president.  From  1867  to  1871  he  taught  at  Alliance, 
Ohio.  Chancellor  Benton  is  known  for  his  agreeable  manners,  gen- 
tlemanly l^earing,  and  general  scholarship.  However,  he  preferred 
the  life  of  the  student  to  the  active  work  of  the  chancelloi'ship,  and  it 
may  l)e  said,  without  any  disparagement  of  his  worth  and  ability,  that 
he  was  lK»tter  fitted  for  the  class  room  than  for  combating  the  world. 
His  a<lministration  was  careful,  conservative,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  ohl  rather  than  with  the  new  ideas  of  education.  The  growth  of 
the  university  in  numbers  during  his  chancelloi'ship  was  gradual  and, 
taking  all  cin-umstances  into  consideration,  satisfactory.  His  course 
was  safe,  but  not  one  that  would  have  put  the  university  on  the  road 
to  the  most  rapid  development  or  have  been  especially  marked  by  the 
incorporation  of  new  ideas  and  more  aggressive  methods.  A  little 
incident  illustrates  well  his  character: 

An  instructor  was  nee<ied  in  chemistry,  and  as  the  funds  were  low. 
Chancellor  Benton  oflfereil  to  pay  ^500  if  the  university  would  pa^' 
the  same  amount.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  first  departmental 
as.Histant,  G.  E.  Bailey,  was  employed.  Chancellor  Benton  was  gener- 
ally held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-lal>orers  and  almost  universally* 
like<l  !>y  the  student  body,  but  with  business  men  he  was  less  popu- 
lar. During  the  five  years  of  his  administration  the  number  of  stu- 
ileuts  increased  from  130  the  fii*st  year  to  over  2()0  in  187G,  the  j'ear 
of  his  resignation,  the  numl)er  in  the  regular  college  classes  growinjr 
proiKirtionately  still  faster. 

I*n)f.  Samuel  Aughi^y,  one  of  his  colaborei-s,  has  si)oken  of  him  as 
follows: ' 

He  •»hon<*  ill  th«*  re<-itation  r«K»iii.  ami  ♦*sjM*<-ially  in  those  departments  that  repre- 
M'nttil  t)u'  «litf»'n*nt  chain*  that  he  fille<l.  In  fact,  w)  varied  was  his  scholarship 
that  h»*  Wii>*  e«inally  at  h«»nie  in  almost  ever>' dejiarfment  of  collejxe  work.  He 
niad«-  vv»ry  ohj***  t  hiiniiioiis  by  the  clearness  of  his  analysis.  In  i>opular  address. 
\vl..n  n^lI)i:  nianti*4nj)t  he  rarely  di<l  him^^'lf  jnstiee.  Imt  his  prcnluctions  uiii- 
(••rinly  n  ad  r»  inarkahly  w«ll.     \Vh»*n.  however,  he  disin-nseil  with  a  manuscript 


'  ATjt.iiai  R»  |-.rt  "if  Stat»*  SiiiN-nntendent,  De<-em)n»r,  IHTI. 
*  N»  f'ra-ka.  \^'\.  hy  A.  (*.  Ediimnds. 

M'h.irr»r  d.k\  a«Mn>-.  "Th*-  id»';is  and  the  men  that  created  the  University  «»f 
N«l'ra-ka.*  K»  l»niary  l'».  l^^l. 
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he  spoke  with  rare  eloquence  and  power.  To  me  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
his  lectures  was  their  accui'acy,  elegance,  and  clearness.  Nothing  slovenly  ever 
appeared  from  his  tongue  or  pen.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  entirely  free  from 
exaggeration.  No  fact  or  statement  was  ever  colored  by  him.  Every  member  of 
the  faculty,  every  citizen  who  formed  his  acquaintance,  at  once  trusted  implicitly 
every  word  that  he  uttered.  Neat  in  person,  pure  in  thought,  clear  in  intellect, 
studious  in  life,  courteous  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  charm  of  the  social  circle, 
he  was  a  model  Christian,  scholar,  and  gentleman. 

Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  brought  with  him  a  good  reputation  for 
ability  and  acquirements  in  the  scientific  field.  His  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  for  many  years  was  great,  and  as  he  was  constantlj'^ 
mingling  with  them,  he  did  much  to  give  strength  to  the  universitj'^ 
by  making  it  known  to  the  people.  Professor  Aughej'*  was  born  of 
a  Huguenot  family  in  Pennsylvania  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  graduating  in  1856.  Though  he  afterwards 
took  a  theological  course  at  Gettysburg,  the  bent  of  his  mind  led 
him  to  give  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
geology  and  botany  especially.  From  1867  to  1871  his  time  was  prin- 
cipallj^  given  to  work  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Henry.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
study  the  subject  of  irrigation  on  the  plains.  In  1882  he  became 
Territorial  geologist  for  Wyoming. 

Professor  Aughey's  main  service  to  the  univei'sity  was  in  giving  it, 
in  its  early  days,  strength  with  the  people.  However,  his  work  for 
the  university  was  valuable,  and  could  ill  have  been  spared  at  that 
time. 

Professor  Hitchcock  came  from  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  He 
graduated  there  in  1846,  and  soon  afterwards  became  professor  of 
mathematics,  a  position  he  held  until  called  to  the  same  chair  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1872.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
department  until  1893,  when  he  was  created  professor  emeritus,  and 
given  half  salary  and  half  work.  His  connection  with  the  university 
was  finally  severed  two  years  later,  after  serving  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Professor  Hitchcock  was  accurate,  systematic,  and 
always  at  his  post.  He  commanded  most  completel}'^  the  respect  of 
the  students,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  mathematics. 
At  a  ripe  old  age  Professor  Hitchcock  is  now  living  in  California, 
remembered  with  respect  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Of  this  firet  facult}^  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  although  not  men 
of  genius,  they  were  all  good  workers  and  fully  abreast  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  young  State,  and  bettev  prepared,  perhaps,  to  do  the 
work  then  needed  than  men  of  more  brilliancy  and  more  erudition 
would  have  been.  Since  then  new  men  coming  from  Harvard,  Yale, 
Hopkins,  and  various  European  universities  are  guiding  the  institu- 
tion into  quite  other  waters. 


Nebraska,  1871,  Dy  A.  C  Edmonds. 
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SUCCEEDING   ADMINISTRATIONS. 

The  nniversity  has  had  short  administrations  thus  far  in  its  history. 
In  1?<76  Chancellor  E.  B.  Fairfield  succeeded  Chancellor  Benton,  but 
after  six  years  of  service  resijrned  to  reenter  the  ministry.  Chan- 
cellor Fairfield  was  a  man  of  p:reat  energy  and  force,  and  inclined  to 
pursue  a  very  agjjressive  policy.  Before  entering  upon  his  work  in 
Nebraska  he  hml  been  engaged  in  the  ministry  and  in  education,  hav- 
ing served  for  Home  time  as  the  president  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michi- 
gan.  He  had  also  been  lieutenant-governor  of  the  same  State.  In 
this  latter  position  he  had  gained  political  experience  and  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  rules,  which  came  in  good  play  in  the  work  he  had 
to  do  here.  As  a  public  speaker  he  had  few  peers  in  the  State  and 
scarcely  any  superior.  This  power  brought  him  into  dose  contact 
with  the  people,  for  he  was  ready  to  si)ertk  on  all  public  questions  of 
T  the  day.     Chancellor  Fairfield,  however,  was  imbued  with  the  old 

I  ideas  in  educational  methods;  hence  he  continued  the  conservative 

*  policy  of  his  pnHlecessor.     The  development  was  slow  and  along  the 
4                         old  lines.     Had  he  l>een  impressed  with  the  newer  views  of  education 

the  movement  would  have  been  very  rapid,  for  few  men  surpassed  him 
in  keenness  and  eneri^y.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  so  progressive 
as  he  was  on  all  social  and  moral  questions  should  have  clung  to  tra- 
ditional e<lucational  principles  as  he  did.  However,  it  must  be  sai<l 
for  him  that  the  men  he  chose  for  positions  in  the  faculty  were  in 
general  young  and  progn»ssive  men  from  (Tcrmany  and  Ilarvanl. 
Unfortunately  for  his  a<lministration,  there  was  a  gradual  growth  of 
a  division  in  the  faculty.  This  in<*ompatibility  of  tempers  was  heig:ht- 
•Mi«»d  liy  difTer<MU*es  in  religious  beliefs  and  educational  principles. 
Th<»  strug:;le  <Mil!ninat<Ml  in  ISS:},  when  it  was  cl()s(»<l  by  resignations, 
removals,  and  agen^Tal  reorganization  of  the  faculty.  On  the  whole, 
unbiuMHi  history  will  grant  that  the  administration  carried  the  uni- 
vi»rsity  forwanl  and  helpinl  in  its  development,  but  it  will  also  afiirin 
that  I  In*  re  was  Unt  great  <Mlucational  conservatism.  For  the  final  dis- 
ast«»r  no  apportionm«Mit  of  n*siM)nsibility  can  be  made  which  would  Ik» 

•  considenMl  just  by  the  fri«*nds  of  the  resp(»ctivc  contestants.     All  were 

able  and  all  have  played  a  prominent  [lart  elsewhere  since  that  tiint* 
in  ••dui'ation  or  in  iMilitics.     Clianc«»llor   Fairfield  served  as  UnitiMl 

I  .^^tates  eonsul  at  Lvon,  France,  from   lss<»  to  1S!»4.     He  now  resides 

at  .MansfieM,  Ohio,  in  dignified  retirement,  having  resigned  the  pas- 
ti»rat*»  of  the  Conirregalional  C'hureh  there  on  aecount  of  advancin;r 
au'»*.  He  wa**  a  man  1ov«mI  ]iy  his  friends  and  hat4»d  by  his  enemies,  a 
man  stnmt;  and  determirKMi,  ambitious  and  successful. 

I  Fn»m  \^^'2  to  l*^^4  Professor  Hit ehcoek  was  the  acting  chancellor. 

His  nKxlest  and  n»tiring  character  determined  the  nature  of  his 
a<lniinistratioii.     Naturally,   it   was  a   faculty  administration,  with 

■ 

Prufes-Hor  Hit4*he(K*k  as  its  .spokesman.     As  would  be  expecteil,  a  con- 
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servative  policy  was  pursued ;  but,  on  the  whole,  progress  was  marked. 
At  this  time  several  strong  men,  men  who  have  been  dominant  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  were  brought  into  the  faculty.  Perhaps  no 
one  characteristic  stands  out  sharply  marked,  unless  it  be  the  strength 
shown  in  choosing  men  for  the  growing  and  changing  faculty. 

The  four  yeai-s  from  1884  to  1888  were  years  of  great  development 
in  some  directions,  but  also  years  of  unrest  within  the  university. 
Chancellor  I.  J.  Manatt  was  able  and  scholarly.  He  also  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  the  care  and  good  judgment  he  displayed  in 
choosing  men  for  positions  in  the  faculty.  He  knew  well  what  a  uni- 
versity should  be,  and  appreciated  the  men  who  could  develop  scholar- 
ship and  the  higher  education.  He  was  also  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  coordinating  the  public  schools  with  the  university, 
and  brought  about  a  fair  articulation. 

Chancellor  Manatt  has  had  an  exceedingly  strong  career  since  leav- 
ing Nebraska  in  politics,  in  education,  and  in  letters.  For  some  years 
he  was  consul  at  Athens,  then  professor  of  Greek  at  Brown,  as  well  as 
editor  of  some  able  works  on  Greek  and  Greek  history.  Scholarship 
made  a  distinct  growth  during  this  period,  the  standards  both  for 
entrance  and  graduation  being  materially  advanced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  in  numbers  was  very  slight  compai^ed  with  the 
^Towth  in  the  population  of  the  State  during  the  same  time. 

Fi*oni  1888  to  1891  Professor  Bessey  was  acting  chancellor.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  reverting  again  to  facultj^  government,  for  Professor 
Bessey  consulted  with  the  faculty  on  practically  every  question  that 
came  uj)  for  solution.  These  years  of  democracy  were  yeai*s  pregnant 
with  great  things  for  the  future  of  the  university.  In  reading  over 
the  minutes  of  the  faculty  and  the  records  of  the  regents,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  never  before  nor  since  in  the  same 
length  of  time  have  so  many  new  ideas  and  plans  been  brought  forth 
as  during  these  years.  To  be  sure,  many,  possibly  most,  of  these 
ideas  had  to  wait  for  later  years  for  their  fruition,  but  at  this  time 
we  find  them  in  embryo.  To  note  only  a  few  of  the  suggestions  that 
were  made,  we  may  cite  the  beginning  of  the  law  school,  the  drop- 
ping of  the  preparatory  school,  the  arranging  for  physical  culture,  the 
organization  of  courses  in  mechanical  engineering,  the  formation  of  a 
course  in  pedagogy,  the  arranging  of  farmers'  institutes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  substations  for  arboricultural  experiments,  the  providing 
for  mechanic  arts  courses,  the  beginning  of  the  summer  school,  and 
the  formation  of  plans  for  electrical  engineering.  In  addition  some- 
thing was  done  looking  toward  the  elevation  of  the  standard  and  the 
extension  of  the  graduate  work.  In  studying  the  subject,  however, 
one  is  just  as  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  system  was  lack- 
ing. Ideas  were  present,  but  organization  was  wanting.  The  con- 
elusion  seems  to  be  fair  that  democracy  in  universities,  as  well  as  in 
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the  State,  needs  to  be  supplemented  in  administration  by  the  cen- 
tralization of  power — many  minds  for  le«^islation,  one  for  action.  Of 
course,  much  time  was  spent — much  of  it  seemingly  wasted— in  fac- 
ulty discussions,  since  all  questions  had  to  pass  through  this  hopper; 
but  the  results  seem  to  have  more  tlian  compensated.  Happily  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  great  forward  movement,  and  more  happily  still 
the  right  man  for  the  work  to  be  done  stepped  into  the  place  in  June, 
1891,  when  James  H.  Canfield  was  made  chancellor.  Chancellor  Can- 
field  came  to  the  place  ripe  for  the  work.  He  had  studied  and  i)rac- 
ticed  law;  he  had  directed  the  work  of  hundreds  of  men  in  railroad 
construction;  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  in 
the  Kansas  State  University  for  several  years;  he  had  been  president 
of  the  National  Educational  Association;  hence  was  well  known  by 
the  educators  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  preparation,  he  i)OS- 
sessed  a  powerful  personality  and  an  energy  that  was  the  marvel  of 
all  wiio  knew  him. 

The  unorganized  material  for  a  great  university*  existed  in  the 
State,  both  in  the  faculty  and  the  general  condicions.  Chancellor 
Canfield  put  all  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  in  four 
years  brought  forth  results  that  were  simply  amazing.  As  has  been 
said,  the  conditions  were  ready  for  this  great  work;  but  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  Chancellor  Canfield  was  able  to  fuse  the  heterogeneous 
elements  into  one  great  whole.  To  give  a  single  illustration:  In  1891, 
when  he  came,  there  were  513  students  enrolled,  while  in  the  last 
year  of  his  administration  1,550  names  appeared  on  the  calendar. 

The  following  extract  from  Chancellor  Canfield's  letter  to  Professor 
Bessey,  of  May  20,  1891,  will  give  a  good  insight  into  his  educational 
ideas  and  desires: 

A  State  Tiniversity  is  an  integral  i)art  of  the  great  public-school  system.  It 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  to  the  whole  people.  *  *  *  It  is  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  greatest  number.  Therefore  it  can  not  by  any  forced  process  be 
lifted  to  an  ideal  position  out  of  toucli  with  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  their  pupils.  It  can  advance  only  as  there  is  general  improvement  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  But  it  must  lead  in  this  advancement.  It  mast 
quicken  and  in.spire  the  entire  school  system.  The  chancellor  of  the  university 
has  fourfold  relations:  To  the  regents,  to  the  faculty,  to  the  students,  and  to  the 
I)eople. 

To  the  regents  he  must  be  the  one  who  wisely  yet  vigorously  executes  their 
plans,  who  sees  that  every  man  is  well  placed  and  that  every  dollar  is  well  spent. 
*  *  *  He  is  to  keep  the  board  in  touch  with  every  person  and  every  interest 
and  every  condition:  but  only  in  touch,  not  burdened  thereby.  To  the  laculty  he 
is  the  one  who  makes  possible  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  instruction;  who  sees  that  every  one  has  the  greatest  equality  in  right 
of  way  and  all  reasonable  assistance  in  running  his  race;  who  prevents  friction 
and  removes  misunderstandings.  *  *  *  and  who  possesses  wisdom,  energy, 
and  tact— the  three  conditions  precedent  to  successful  leadership. 

To  the  students  he  is  the  father  of  the  university  family,  the  one  who  has  a  broad 
outlook  both  within  and  without  the  institution,  and  who  has  had  both  expert- 
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ence  and  observation  as  to  men  and  affairs,  and  therefore  is  a  wise  counselor, 
who  has  forgotten  neither  his  youth  nor  his  blunders,  and  therefore  has  the 
patience  of  a  true  friend:  who  is  open  and  approachable,  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate, more  willing  to  close  his  eyes  at  times  than  to  be  always  making  an 
"issue,"  yet  with  a  constantly  firm  though  light  touch  on  the  reins. 

To  the  people  he  is  a  man  who  breaks  bread  with  them  under  their  own  roofs 
without  regard  to  social  distinction  or  condition;  who  listens  to  their  suggestions 
and  studies  their  needs,  and  is  constantly  planning  to  meet  both  as  far  as  in  him 
lies;  who  reports  to  them,  face  to  face,  the  work  accomplished  either  by  the 
institution  or  by  some  son  or  daughter;  who  devises  ways  of  exciting  their 
interest  and  securing  their  patronage  or  drawing  them  from  mere  indifference  to 
active  cooperation;  who  feels  himself  to  be  their  "hired  man"  in  a  peculiar 
sense  of  the  words  and  accountable  to  them  for  a  proper  use  of  the  power  they 
have  intrusted  to  him.* 

At  a  later  date  he  gave  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  difference  between 
a  college  and  a  university  in  these  words,  in  part: 

A  certain  fixity  and  rigidity  in  the  one — a  larger  liberty  and  greater  independence 
in  the  other.  *  *  *  The  one  has  a  fixed  curriculum^  the  othei  grants  wide 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  courses;  the  one  controls,  the  other  inspires  and  guides. 

When  asked  in  regard  to  his  politics,  his  answer  was:  "My  entire 
political  creed,  my  entire  political  activity,  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence:  'A  thousand  students  in  the  State  university  in  1895; 
2,000  in  1900.'  I  think  you  will  understand  me."  In  fact,  the  num- 
ber in  1900  reached  2,209.  Chancellor  Canfield's  work  was  meritorious 
in  every  direction;  but  there  was  one  field  in  which  the  results 
achieved  were  especially  remarkable.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  perhaps  more  than  to  all  other  men,  was  due  the  bringing 
of  the  people  and  the  university  into  touch  and  sympathy.  The 
univei'sity  was  not  known  by  many  and  was  appreciated  by  fewer  when 
he  came.  When  he  left  it  was  the  i)ride  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
His  idea  was  that  the  universit^^  constituted  only  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  grades  of  tlie  public  schools.  So  thor- 
oughly did  he  impress  this  view  upon  the  people  of  the  State  that  it 
became  and  remains  the  common  view.  Tlie  result  was  that  the  grad- 
uate of  the  high  school  felt  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  work,  but  must 
turn  to  the  university  to  round  out  his  education.  In  general,  these 
four  years  constituted  a  period  of  growth  in  all  directions.  Organiza- 
tion was  perfected,  articulation  with  the  State  was  secured,  standards 
within  were  raised,  and  the  field  was  enlarged.  The  plans  which  had 
been  outlined  by  the  faculty  between  1888  and  1891  were  in  general  put 
into  operation.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  all  this  was  accomplished 
without  any  friction.  Some  conservatives  thought  anarchy  was  l)eing 
introduced  because  of  the  rapidity  of  change.  In  some  cases  enemies 
were  made  of  politicians,  who  feared  the  emphasis  that  was  placed  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  In  different  papers  appeared  the  charge, 
after  the  address  of  Rev.  Mr.  Herron,  that  the  chancellor  himself  was 

'Letter  of  May  20,  1891,  to  Professor  Bessey. 
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impre^nHte<l  with  the  socialistic  ideas  of  that  gentleman.  But  on  the 
whole,  both  within  the  university  and  without,  there  was  sincere  regret 
when  it  was  known  that  Chancellor  Canfield  had  decided  to  leave  for 
the  Ohio  State  University.  It  is  believed  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
regents  expi-ess  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  State 
when  they  sa}': 

Whereas  the  anconditioiial  resig^nation  of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield  as  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  left  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  no  longer 
a  matter  of  discretion. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  in  tbns  acquiescing  in  the  inevitable  the  lx>ard  of 
regents  of  said  university  do  so  reluctantly  and  with  unaffected  regret. 

That  no  institution  of  ^«^arning  has  ever  bad  a  more  vigilant,  diligent,  and  enthu- 
siastic ex6<:utive  than  Dr  Canfield.  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  one  of  more  command- 
ing and  varied  abilities.  That  of  the  long  catalogue  of  native  qualities  and 
act|uired  accomplishments  which  make  him  what  he  is  we  scarce  know  which 
most  to  admire,  the  far-seeing  wisdom  which  shaped  his  policies,  the  zeal  and 
vehemence  with  which  his  objects  were  pursued,  the  adroitness  with  which  com- 
plications were  avoidetl  and  difficulties  overcome,  or  the  lofty  motive,  the  im^mr- 
tial  justice,  the  courageous,  almost  relentless  adherence  to  duty  which  appear  to 
have  inspired  his  every  act. 

That  in  acknowledging  Dr.  Canfield*s  dominating  influence  with  the  board  we 
wish  further  to  attest  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  coopei*ate  with 
him  in  the  large  and  noble  plans  which  his  wisdom  has  suggested  and  his  labors 
have  matured,  and  if,  as  servants  of  the  State,  we  have  displayed  any  quality 
which  has  seemed  to  justify  the  expectations  and  confidence  reposed  in  us  we 
believe  that  quality  has  been  the  sagacity  to  discern  the  wishes  of  our  chancellor 
and  the  disposition  neither  to  thwart  nor  embarrass  him  in  bringing  those  Nvishes 
to  a  happy  issue. 

That  in  bidding  good-bye  to  Dr.  Canfield  the  board  of  regents  desire  to  thank 
him  for  the  work  he  has  done  for  us,  for  so  much  of  his  life  as  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  pass  among  us,  for  the  inspiration  which  that  life  as  an  object  lesson  has  been 
to  us  and  onr  children,  and  as  God  has  blessed  his  lal)ors  here  so  may  He  bless 
them  always  and  everywhere.* 

The  si'ven  years,  lss8-lS05,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Besse3' 
and  Chancellor  Canfield  transformeil  the  university.  At  the  liegiu- 
niug  of  that  period  tlie  attendance  was  .small  and  the  ciirriculuin  coii- 
flneil  to  a  narrow  circle  of  studies.  At  the  close  it  could  well  be 
calltHl  A  university,  the  numl>ers  and  the  wide  outlook  both  justify- 
in;;  the  name.  The  main  result,  however,  was  the  creation  of  an 
enthu.siiism  for  the  hijrher  eilucatiou.  In  towns  where  befoi*e  there 
had  lM*en  no  thought  on  the  part  of  any  that  a  college  education  was 
within  their  reach,  it  was  now  the  common  aspiration.  Neither  was 
\U\>  ambition  confineil  to  the  homes  of  the  educated;  it  was  uuiver- 
>a\  in  its  extent.  The  atmosphere  seemed  charjjfed  with  educational 
t^ieiMririiy,  and  the  lK*st  of  it  is  that  it  was  dynamic  in  character  and 
is  propa^tin);  ils^df  with  incre^isinc:  power. 

In  lr>'*if  the  university  a;;aiu  finds  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fesMir  I{4»Hs**y,  who,  much  against  his  desires,  has  accepted  the  acting 


'  From  reueuts*  minutes  of  June  1*2.  1JS9.J. 
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chancellorship.  During  the  years  from  1895  to  1899  Chancellor 
George  E.  MacLean  guided  the  destinies  of  the  institution.  He 
brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  accurate  and  extended  scholarship. 
He  had  already  edited  and  published  important  works  in  Eng- 
lish. His  travels  in  Europe  had  been  wide,  and  his  study,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  extended.  Chancellor  MacLean  is  a 
master  of  English  in  speech  and  writing.  His  public  addresses  are 
marked  by  readiness  and  fluency.  He  had  also  had  experience  in  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  on  the  platform  and  in  the  class  room.  This  wide 
preparation  and  training  was  put  at  the  service  of  the  university. 
When  he  resigned  in  June,  1899,  to  accept  a  call  to  the  presidency  of 
Iowa  State  University,  the  students  had  increased  to  1,946,  while  the 
expansion  in  other  directions  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  Especially  had  there  been  development  along 
the  line  of  agricultural  interests.  Plans  in  regard  to  a  dairy  school, 
an  agricultural  school,  and  a  mechanic  arts  school,  which  were  very 
immature  when  he  came,  were  perfected.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  administration  was  in  securing  from  the  legislature 
of  1899  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  from  three-eighths  of  a  mill  to  1 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
progress  which  had  been  so  marked  in  the  preceding  administrations 
continued,  and  the  outlook  at  the  end  of  the  administration  is  bright 
for  further  advancement.  The  above  remark  is  justified  by  a  decid- 
edly increased  enrollment  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  of  1899. 
But  we  are  still  too  near  this  administration  to  estimate  impartially 
its  work,  so  this  privilege  will  be  left  to  some  future  historian  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

August  1,  1900,  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  chancellor,  to  which  place  he  was  called  by  the  i-egents  in  June, 
1900. 

FUNDS. 

The  State  tax  has  thus  far  been  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  In  the 
law  of  1869,  incorporating  the  university,  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar of  assessed  valuation  was  levied  for  the  8upi)ort  of  the  institution. 
This  tax  was  reduced  in  1871  to  one-fourth  of  a  mill,  but  as  this 
reduction  made  the  income  so  small  that  the  university  could  not  live 
on  it  the  legislature  of  1877  increased  the  rate  to  three-eighths  of  a 
mill,  at  which  Y>eT  cent  it  remained  until  1899,  when  the  tax  was 
restored  again  to  the  original  mill  on  the  dollar. 

Nebraska  received  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  90,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  college,  while  by 
the  enabling  act  of  1864,  46,080  acres  of  land  were  granted  for  the 
support  of  a  State  university.  As  we  have  already  seen,  these  two 
schools  are  united  under  one  management  in  Nebraska,  and  the  funds 
have  been  controlled  by  the  boai*d  of  regents  under  the  authority  of 
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xi»>-  •AXMr  i^Ti.  TahioD,  if  it  .should  be  charged,  and  matrieolation 
^•iM...  vijr^iHT  wath  aov  giftoof  lands  or  money,  constitute  the  remain- 
UiT  H'JurHMfc  /^  possible  income. 

^r  f >  aiftd  dofuuions  to  the  university  have  not  been  numerous,  and 
5  «r  njLtj  r  yemrA  there  were  none  except  of  books  for  the  library.  The 
lir<  r-t  <>f  real  <^tate  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Prickett  and  wife.  A 
fanu  oi  Iv  acn^  in  Red  Willow  County  was  deeded  by  them  to  the 
vu:v^ni.j:r,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  what  it  is  hope<l  may  be  a 
k/fj;:  •^ri^^  of  •(uch  donations.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  gifts  have 
#v^iue  thrriojrti  the  {generosity  and  interest  of  Regent  Charles  H.  Mor- 
r.Ii.  In  ]^:<7  h*'  paid  the  expenses  of  a  geological  expedition  into  the 
'"'}m0l  laiHlh**  of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  This  research  work 
ha<»  U^M  <'«#ntinued  since  then  and  has  resulted  in  the  Morrill  geolog- 
U^mI  f-'iiletf'tiou.  In  l^l^S  he  supplemented  this  good  work  by  purchas- 
ing valuabl*'  €.-oU««ctions  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  and  i)re- 
iM«ntin(r  them  to  the  university.  The  most  recent  gift  was  made  by 
lion.  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  has  provide<l  a  fund  of  $250,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  use^l  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essaj*^  upon  the  science  of 
icovemmeut.  These  are  small  beginnings,  but  perhaps  they  may  bear 
fruit  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  larger  gifts. 


THE  LANDS. 


On  the  whole,  the  school  lands  in  Nebraska  have  been  compara- 
tively well  manageil.     The  constitution  of  1S75,  formed  befoi'e  any 
Urge  number  of  sales  had  l>een  made,  provided  that  no  educational 
lands  should  ever  l>e  dis|)osed  of  at  a  less  price  than  #7  per  aci*e.     All 
e«lueational  lands  are  manage<l  under  the  same  law.     This  fact  ban 
leKs«*ne<l  somewhat  the  endowment  which  might  otherwise  have  l)een 
realizes]  out  of  the  sale  of  those  belonging  to  the  university  and  the 
agricultural  college  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  common  school  lands,  con- 
Hinting  of  se<*ti<ms  10  and  3<>,  are  goo<l  or  bad,  as  it  may  happen,  while 
all  tho?*«*  acquin^l  by  the  university  were  selected ;  hence  on  the  aver- 
age mueh  more  valuable;   (2)  the  total  amount  of  common  school 
lands  was  so  great  that  the  public  sentiment  would  not  allow  its  reten- 
tion hy  the  State  unsold.    On  the  other  hand,  there  would  probably 
have  l«*<*n  no  such  objwtion  to  holding  the  comparatively  small 
aiiiotint  lielonging  to  the  university.     The  policy,  therefore,  shouUi 
have  \MH*n  to  manage  the  lands  under  distinct  laAvs,  with  a  much 
lii;rher  niininium  valuation  on  those  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
iiiiivei>ity.     The  law  jirovides  for  a  Inianl  of  five  commissicmers,  con- 
hi**ringof  the  governor,  MHTetary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  the 
roiiiiiii>«Hion»'r  of  ptiblie  lands  atul  buildings,  who  shall  have  control  of 
Xhf  Uasitii;  and  S4ile  of  all  ediicaitional  and  s(*hool  lands  in  the  State. 
The  liind.H  are  to  \h*  appraiMMl  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  40  acres  if 
pratrie,  nor  1<^  aeres  if  tiiiilN*r     They  are  then  to  l)e  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  pmvided  that  no  one  i>«*rson  or  coriH^ration  can  purchase  more 
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than  640  acres,  and  provided  also  that  none  shall  be  sold  at  a  less 
price  than  $7  per  acre.  One-tenth  must  be  paid  in  hand  and  the  bal- 
ance at  the  option  of  the  purchaser  within  twenty  years,  with  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually. All  lands  not  sold  when  appraised  as  above  are  subject  to 
lease  for  twenty-five  years  at  a  rental  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  of  the 
appraised  value,  subject  to  reappraisement  every  five  years.  No  per- 
son can  lease  over  640  acres.  Any  lessee  of  any  educational  lands 
may  apply  for  its  appraisement  for  purposes  of  sale  at  any  time,  hav- 
ing then  the  right  to  purchase  it  at  the  appraised  value,  which,  of 
coui'se,  must  be  $7  per  acre  or  over.  The  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  university, 
agricultural  college,  normal  or  common  school  fund,  as  it  may  origi- 
nate from  lands  set  aside  for  these  purposes,  respectively.  The 
income  from  the  rent  of  these  lands  or  from  the  interest  on  deferred 
payments  goes  into  the  temporary  fund.* 

Several  years  elapsed  before  the  university  and  agricultural  col- 
lege lands  were  selected,  and  in  the  meantime  the  settlement  of  the 
State  was  so  rapid  that  much  of  the  best  land  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  was  taken.  The  agricultural  college  and  university  lands 
are  located  largely  in  the  northeastern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
State.  The  agricultural  college  lands  are  found  in  the  counties  of 
Burt,  Cedar,  Cuming,  Dakota.  Dixon,  Knox,  Pierce,  and  Wayne;  the 
university  lands  in  Antelope,  Cedar,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Holt,  Knox, 
Madison,  Nuckolls,  Pierce,  and  Webster  counties.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  both  by  legal  enactment  and  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision, to  have  the  minimum  price  of  the  lands  increased,  but  the 
movement  has  always  failed,  mainly  on  account  of  the  popular  desire 
to  attract  settlers  to  the  State  by  the  offer  of  cheap  lands.  The  same 
feeling  has  prevented  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  lands  from  market 
for  a  series  of  years  at  least,  in  order  that  the  schools  might  receive 
the  unearned  increment  of  value.  The  policy  of  leasing  the  lands  for 
a  number  of  years  has  had  many  strong  advocates,  but  those  who 
think  only  of  the  present  have  ever  been  in  a  majority,  and  have 
defeated  all  movements  in  that  direction.  The  day  is  now  past  when 
much  can  be  done,  as  about  half  of  the  lands  are  already  sold,  and  of 
the  other  half  practically  all  are  under  contract  of  lease,  which  gives 
the  lessee  the  right  to  purchase.  The  result  will  be  that  the  lands 
will  all  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  at  a  fraction  above  the 
minimum  price.  The  total  endowment,  therefore,  from  both  the 
university  and  agricultural  college  lands  can  never  greatly,  if  at  all, 
exceed  *1, 000,000.  This  has  been  regarded  by  the  average  Western 
legislator  as  a  magnificent  endowment;  in  fact,  the  regents  and  even 
some  of  the  professor  speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms.     Finally,  when 

•  This  fond  can  only  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and  after  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  legislature,  except  in  the  case  of  the  common-school  fund. 
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it  is  too  late  to  accomplish  aii^'thiug,  some  of  the  best  legislators 
begin  to  realize  that  such  an  endowment  for  a  university  which 
aspires  to  keep  pace  with  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  to  say  nothing  of 
Cornell,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Hopkins,  California,  or  Stanford,  is 
insignificant  and  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  its  needs. 
Th<*  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  lands  and  the  funds 
derived  therefrom,  December,  1888,  and  December,  1898,  respectively: 

University  and  Agricultural  College  lands. 


1888. 

1898. 

A^cnltnnU  lands: 

I>inited  1  total) 

Acres. 
!    fln,15l».23 

AcrtK. 
89.14Mff) 

I'nder  Immp 

44,)W().91 

11,688.42 

Under  oun  tract  of  Mle 

I>4**d<Hl 

44,(IW.57 

1,1S6.75 

68,629.84 
8,79l>.34 

Va<*ant 

680 

4I» 

University  landfi: 

I>x'at4^  (total) 

45.426.08 

4.V4J9B.nA 

Under  leaite 

21,)JH5.82 

14,814.48 

U  nder  can  tract  of  Hile 

21,n(K6l> 

24,581.14 

Deeded  

1.811.66 

6,193.26 

VB<*«nt , , . , .  .                ,  ,    . 

J      1.16l» 

887.20 

Biennial  income  from  lands. 


Acrlmhnral  lands 

Prom  leanm 

From  Interent  on  atles 
Pnmi  investment 

Univendty  landjc 

Prom  leaMv 

Prom  Intenwt  on  aalea 
Prvm  investment 


1888. 


1898. 


$13,182.70  I 
33,523.18 

3,000.00  I 

I 

15,862.10  I 
3,18l».00  I 


|9.b61.)^l 

69, 132.  :»4 

3,855.Ui 

7,921  »4 

26.497.  :SI 

3, 199.  75 


The  maximum  income  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  the  limit  will 
probably  never  go  much  above  $60,000  per  annum.  The  followinjj 
statistics  give  the  total  income  for  each  biennium  from  the  beginning? 
to  the  present,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  has  been  derived : 

1H6>^18W.  Sale  of  lot«  in  Loncoln  (approximately) $152,000.00 

1H6K- 1  MTU.  SUte  tax  ( 1  mill ) 26. 436.  74 

1h:<>-1s:>.  SUte  tax  ( 1  mill ) 50. 9d8.  ft5 

H<7^1NT4.  SUte  tax  (one-fourth  mill) $31,885.70 

Land 126.76 

InteivKt  on  loan 2,280.00 

34, 2d2.  46 

1^4-1H76.  State  tax  (one- fourth  mill) 38,739.13 

Land 101.72 

Inten^t  on  l<jan 720. 00 

39,560.85 

1^6-1^78.  State  tax  (<»ne-fourth  mill) 40,314.39 

University  lamls 709. 53 

Librar>'  fundi  iiia trie olation) 1, 096. 31 

l87tm*^M).  St«t»- tax  ahree-eiK'hthH  mill) 52.031.36  '  "" 

Univ.r*i* y  laii«l« 4. 789. 37 

Libriiry  fuml 394. 20 

57,2U.H3 
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18H0-18*^2.  Statetax $70,807.20 

University  lands 5,97S.  H4 

Agricnltnral  College  land* 2,187.07 

Library  fund 695 .  00 

$79,118.11 

1882-1M84.  Statetax 76,484.71 

University  lands 15, 943. 84 

Agricnltnral  lands 13,348.97 

Libraryfnnd 1.440.00 

107,164.52 

'884-lKH^J.  Statetax 91,828.91 

University  lands 18,771.62 

Agricnltnral  lands 41 .  318.  ;^6 

Interest  on  bonds 2, 955. 95 

Libraryfnnd 1,165.00 

155.529.84 

1886-18HS.  Statetax 101,179.74 

University  lands IH.  652. 9H 

Agricnltnral  lands 37. 65<).  \Ki 

Interest  on  Ixmds 2, 670. 00 

Libraryfnnd 1,435.00 

General  fnnd 15,000.00 

ia5,5Rft.65 

1888-1890.  State  tax  (three^ighths  mill) 129,431.44 

University  lands 22,095.90 

Agricnltnral  lands 49,066.54 

Interest  on  bonds 5. 890. 00 

Library 1,671.21 

Morrillfnnd      81,000.00 

Hatch  Experiment  Station  fnnd 80.000.00 

Total  income 269,155.12 

Total  appropriation 241,500.00 

1890-1892.  Stote  tax  (three-eighths  mill) 128,039.46 

University  lands 21,239.97 

Agricnltnral  lands 56, 412. 92 

Interest  on  Unids 8. 840. 00 

Fees— library  fnnd ,  etc 7 ,  077. 00 

Morrill  fnnd 85, 000. 00 

Hatch  fnnd 80,000.00 

Total  income 286,609.37 

Total  appropriation 815,727.00 

I892-1H94.  State  tax  (three^ighths  mill) 145. 045. 38 

University  lands 16,957.62 

Agricnltnral  lands 40,917.57 

Interest  <m  lionds     7. 468. 43 

Fees— librao'  fnnd. etc    7,024.35 

Morrillfnnd 89,000.00 

Hatch  fnnd 80.CK)0.00 

Totalinconie  2H6,414.35 

Total  appropriation 807.874.35 
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leH-lBM.  8utetu(tbre«^iKbthemi11) $136,038.66 

University  landB -.- 14.320.  ^T 

Agrtcnltnial  Innds 4l,68S.  iT 

lDt«reat  on  bonds 8. 088. 03 

Fees— library,  etc 23.634.19 

Morrill  fimd--- - - 43.000.00 

Hatcb  fnnd 30. 000.  tm 

Total  income- - -.--    386,747..-.! 

Total  appropriation 416.770.19 

leOA-ime.  state  Ui  (Ibrte-eightbsmill) l»4.787.'n 

University  lands 84. 419.  iC 

Agricultural  lands 69. 744.  n:, 

Interest  on  Iwnds 7. 99.->.  :!•.! 

Fees— library,  etc 38.007. 1-- 

Morrill  fnnd 47,000.00 

Hatch  fnnd _._ _ 30.000. 0.1 

Total  income 331, 9.'i3.  *( 

Total  appropriation 379,  .WO.  Oil 

1898-1900.' Stat*  t«i  (1M«»— I  mill)- -- I.W. 000. Oi> 

State  tai  (1900— 1  mill) 152,000.00 

Univerwty  lamln 86, 000.  i>0 

Agricnitnral  laniln - - 78.000.00 

Interet<t  on  bonds 8, 000. 00 

Fees— library,  etc 33, 000.  <» 

Morrill  fnnd - -- 50,000. mi 

Hatch  fund - 30.00ii.O(i 

ToWl  income 533, OOO.  tut 

Total  appropriation  ._ _ 496,000.00 

In  the  yearn  when  llic  apjM-opriHtiuiis  exceeiletl  the  revenue  the  lejfis- 
latiire  appropriated  a  lumpHiimoiitof  the  general  fund  forbiiihlin^, 
»nd  in  one  or  twu  vHst-s  luaid  in  the  oi-dhiary  running ex|>en3e» of  the 
university. 

Total  income  of  the  university,  li>71-l^!"ii,  and  a])proxinmt4'expeiiiIi- 
tures,  with  exi»e»ditures  for  IWiti-lfiOl,  and  estimated  revenue  for  i  he 
*aine  lime: 

r.aal  inoimt-  fr-mi  tai.  IHHB-UWO 81.343,  !)S4,  11 

Tiital  im-xm*-  frnm  lnnd».  I>«iy-1><99 ■^70,3i;.o>t 

Int^n-t  imid  liy  Stale  on  loan  to  it,  IH60-70 3,000.  <n) 

TotHl  i !■■  fr.1111  fi---« 73.039,44 

■wW..llMtH  in  Liiiioln 1.V>.0<I0.<mi 

Fn-ni  Stat^.  i;iil«ii.N.  vtc _ 1.9««,:H>I .  17 

Fn.iii  St.i(H.  )f.ii.Tiil  fnnd _ l»7..V.n.  H", 

T..tiU  fr.miSiH(.-     2I11W. «!«.:.} 

l-nii.-.i  Still.-.  M..mll  f.iiid  2«.0i)0..».» 

t'nii.-.i  Siiit^.  Hatih  fund IMI.INIO.  (hi 

T.  iwl  liK-.  iiii>- 3.  .i9ll.  Ki«.  ,V3 

A|>|>n.i'nHli.>Ti,  l-.iU  1',«>I 41ttl,i>iM).  (i,. 

T"i.il  l--.'..-i'..i[ _   ._ ~:M>s.-..hihi..-,-; 

*K-niuiit^>l. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

The  industrial  college  of  to-day  ia.  an  evolution.  There  seem  to  be 
two  fairiy  well  marked  periods  in  its  development,  with  the  year  1889 
marking  the  transition.  Section  11  of  the  act  locating  the  capital  at 
Lincoln  reads  as  follows: 

SEcnoN  11.  The  State  University  and  State  Agricnltnral  College  shall  he  united 
in  one  educational  institution  and  shall  be  located  upon  a  reservation  selected  by 
said  commissioners  in  said  Lincoln,  and  the  necessary  buildings  shall  be  erected 
thereon  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  secured  by  the  sale  of  lands  donated  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose,  or  from  other  sources.* 

The  act  of  the  legislatui*e  of  1860,  which  provided  for  organizing  the 
university,  established  six  departments,  namely: 

First,  a  college  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences;  second,  a  college  of  agriculture;  third,  a  college  of  law;  fourth,  a  college 
of  medicine;  fifth,  a  college  of  practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  mechanics; 
sixth,  a  college  of  fine  arts.** 

Section  10  of  this  act  reads  as  follows: 

Sectiox  10.  The  governor  shall  set  apart  two  sections  of  any  agricultural  col- 
lege land  or  saline  land  belonging  to  the  State,  and  shall  notify  the  State  land 
commissioner  of  snch  reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  a  model  farm,  as  a  part  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  and  such  land  so  set  apart  shall  not  be  disposed  of  for  any 
other  purpose.'' 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  State  in.  1875.  Under  it  sev- 
eral chaa^es  were  made  in  the  provisions  regarding  the  government 
and  organization  of  the  university.  In  1877  the  legislature  made  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  charter,  and  section  521 1  of  the  Compiled  Statutes 
of  Nebraska  interests  us  in  this  connection.     It  reads  in  these  words: 

Section  5211.  The  university  may  embrace  five  departments,  to  wit:  First  a 
college  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  second,  an  industrial  college,  embracing 
agriculture,  practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanic  arts:  third,  a 
college  of  law;  fourth,  a  college  of  medicine;  fifth,  a  college  of  the  fine  arts.' 

These  sections  contain  the  main  provisions  out  of  which  the  experi- 
mental farm  and  the  industrial  college  in  its  various  departments  have 
developed.  The  two  sections  of  land  were  selected  from  the  State 
saline  lands  in  1872;  these  were  exchanged  in  187-t  for  an  improved 
farm  of  320  acres,  2  miles  northeast  of  the  university  campus.  In  the 
fall  of  tnat  year  the  agricultural  college  was  opened  to  students.  The 
act  of  1862  defines  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  land  grant  as  follows 

The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  leamine  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  snch  manner  as  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  may,  respectively .  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life 

•Laws  of  1867,  p.  52.  '  Laws  of  1869  p.  172. 

I"  Statutes  at  Large,  1869,  February  15.     «*  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  1895. 
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For  many  j'ears  the  agricultural  collej?e  established  under  these 
acts  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  university.     Its  management 
was  criticised,  and  it  must  l>e  confessed  its  results  were  meager.     In 
the  earl}'  yeai-s  a  very  narrow  interpretation  was   placed  upon  the 
8Coi)e  of  work  that  might  be  undertaken.     Instea<l  of  developing,  or 
even  attempting  to  develop,  an  industrial  college  the  entire  attention 
wa.H  given  to  building  up  agricultural  courses.     It  was  assumed  that 
since  this  was  almost  pui-ely  an  agricultural  St^te  its  citizens  wished 
and  neede<l  a  purely  agricultural  education.     It  must  he  admitted 
that  the  diflSculties  were  great  and  that  perhaps  failure  would  have 
l>een  the  rewartl  of  anyone  under  the  conditions  of  the  seventies. 
Industrial  education  was  in  its  infancy  everywhere.     Experimentation 
was  necessary,  and  time  only  could  give  true  success.     Yet  when  this 
admission  is  made  it  still  remains  true  that  crudity  markeil  many  of 
the  earlv  efforts.     Tradition  and  college  records  hand  down  nianv 
illustrations  of  the  trutli  of  this  statement.     A  valuable  herd  of  stock- 
breeding  cattle  was  purchased.     To  fiml  a  yoke  of  bulls  from  sucli  a 
herd  yoked  to  a  plow  till  one  of  them  falls  dead  in  the  furrow  makes 
one  doubt  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  guiding  the  farm  experi- 
ments.    In  one  of  the  catalogues  one  may  read  '*Resolve<l,  that   it 
shall  be  recjuirwl  of  all  students  graduating  in  the  agricultural  course 
that  they  shall   have  a   practical  acquaintance  with  agriculture.*' 
Again,  "  lalK>r  on  the  farm  is  designed  to  L)e  educational  in  its  nature.'' 
One  can  not  keep  his  thoughts  from  turning  to  "Squeers"  when  he 
reails  such  passages.     In  another  catalogue  it  was  announced  that 
*'at  tlie  farm  the  student.s  can  find  a  pleasant  home,  far  enough  fi-om 
the  city  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  its  temptation  to  idleness  and  woi"se." 
Evidently  the  true  university  idea  was  not  very  completely  develojHHl 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Again,  failure  came  l>ecause  it  was  assume<l  there  was  a  need  and 
a  demand  for  a  purely  agricultural  education.  It  was  forgotten  thai 
the  nietho<ls  of  fanning  in  the  State  wei*e  of  the  very  criulest  and 
such  a-H  )>ertained  to  the  oi>ening  up  of  a  virgin  soil.     The  whole  sys*- 

tem  of  culture  was  extensive.     Training  in  farm  methods  is  an  auxil- 

« 

iaiy  <if  intensive  culture;  hence  the  plans  proposed — i>erhaps  any 
plans  that  could  have  l>een  propose<l — wei'e  unfitted  to  the  times  and 
the  (Hiiiditions.  Even  ex|>eriiiients  in  reganl  to  plant  and  animal 
adaptability  to  the  new  (Mivironment  were  neglecte<l  or  almost  unfore- 
S4*eii.  Here  again  we  imist  notice  that  even  had  such  work  l>een 
undertaken,  the  farmers  of  the  Slate  were  in  geneial  too  poor  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  any  tliscovenes  ma<le.  Besides,  the  resources  of 
the  university  were  t^>o  limiteil  to  have  done  much  in  such  expennien- 
tation.  In  fine,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  failure  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  first  endeavoi's,  and  that 
success  could  only  come  with  a  change  of  conditions  and  as  the  out- 
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come  of  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts.  After  1884,  with  the  com- 
ing of  Professor  Bessey,  a  gradual  impi'ovement  may  be  noted,  but  it 
was  not  till  1880  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  stronger  life. 
Even  now  (1890)  it  must  be  conceded  that  success  has  been  achieved 
in  only  a  few  lines.  The  amount  of  money  used  is  disproportionate 
to  actual  achievements.  Yet  the  criticism  must  ever  be  tempered  by 
the  consideration  that  there  is  no  blazed  road  to  follow.  All  are  work- 
ing in  a  forest  that  has  few  paths  yet  marked  out.  More  than  once 
the  university's  progress  and  safety  even  have  been  menaced  by  the 
seeming  and  in  fact  actual  failure  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
side.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1885  to  separate  the  two  colleges  and 
to  remove  the  agricultural  college  to  some  other  place.  This  movement 
was  renewed  in  1880,  and  probably  failed  of  realization  only  from  the 
fact  that  lack  of  time  prevented  tlie  legislature  from  reaching  the  bill 
providing  for  the  excision. 

The  most  obvious  reasons  for  this  movement  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  Jealousy  on  the  part  of  certain  sections  and  towns;  (2) 
the  local  ambition  of  other  towns  to  have  a  college  located  in  their 
midst;  (3)  the  honest  conviction  of  some  that  an  industrial  school  can 
not  succeed  when  connected  with  a  literary  institution;  (4)  the  fail- 
ures of  the  preceding  yeai'S,  which  gave  force  to  other  arguments,  and 
(5)  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  jwlitical  demagogue  to  win  popular 
favor  with  his  local  constituency.     The  real  causes  of  failures  were: 
(1)  The  absence  of  any  demand  for  the  kind  of  instruction  offered, 
and  (2)  the  lack  of  constructive  ability  in  those  at  the  head  of  the 
department.     The  result  of  separation  would  have  been  to  have  estab- 
lished two  relatively  weak  schools,  instead  of  one  strong  one,  which 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  policy  which  has  prevailed.     Separation 
would  have  involved  the  duplication  of  buildings  and  plants;  it  would 
in  general  have  necessitated  the  employment  of  approximately  double 
the  number  of  advanced  instructors  for  the  same  number  of  students. 
The  industrial  conditions  in  the  State  have  been  such  that  it  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  funds  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
when  onlj'  one  set  of  buildings,  equipments,  and  teachers  has  been 
necessary.     It  is  believed  that  the  State  now  understands  the  problem, 
and  that  the  future  contains  no  such  menace  to  the  best  higher  edu- 
cation as  the  establishment  of  two  weak  schools  instead  of  one  strong 
one.     Another  element  which  has  played  a  part  has  been  the  lack  of 
appi-eciation  of  the  financial  needs  of  a  modern  university.     Those 
who  were  educated  in  the  smaller  denominational  colleges  of  a  gener- 
ation ago,  when  the  text-book  and  the  teacher  were  the  all-important 
factors,  can  not  understand  the  immense  revenues  that  are  requisite 
to  equip  for  investigational  purposes.     Laboratories  are  expensive, 
but  laboratories  are  needed  in  every  department.     Literature  and 
history,  philosophy  and  political  science,  as  well  as  the  sciences> 
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part  of  it  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  director  of  the  station.  The  farm 
accounts  will  also  he  kept  separate  from  the  station  accounts,  since  a  large  part 
of  the  land,  stock,  and  fixtures  will  not  he  needed  for  scientific  experiments. 

A^ain,  Oftcber  3,  1888,  Dean  Bessey  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
industrial  education.  The  report  shows  that  it  is  no  longer  an  agri- 
cultural education  alone  that  he  has  in  mind,  but  one  of  a  much 
broader  scope.     In  part,  he  says: 

I  take  this  earliest  opportunity  to  present  the  claims  of  mechanic  arts  to  an 
equal  share  with  agriculture  in  the  fostering  care  of  this  hoard,  and  I  shall  not 
cease  to  urge  these  claims  until  that  side  of  the  industrial  college  is  firmly  estab- 
lished and  generously  equipped.  The  present  time  is  propitious  for  snch  action. 
Manual  training  and  mechanical  engineering  have  been  introduced  into  nearly  all 
of  the  colleges  endowed  by  the  Morrill  bill,  and  with  uniform  and  gratifying  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  wide  and  growing  demand  for  industrial  training.  Tlie  convic- 
tion is  spreading  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depend  as  much  upon 
the  intelligence  and  skill  of  its  artisans  as  upon  the  fertility  of  its  soil.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Here  in  Nebraska  important  industrial  problems  begin  to  confront  as.     What 
to  do  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  how  to  place  them  upon  the  market  in  the 
be«t  possible  form,  are  questions  of  equal  importance  with  the  production  of  raw 
material.    Manufacturing  enterprises  are  springing  up  and  are  destined  to  attain 
large  proportions  and  ever-increasing  importance.    The  industrial  college  wlD 
miss  half  its  mission  if  it  does  not  provide  industrial  training  to  the  full  measoiv 
and  extent  of  the  growing  and  diversified  industrial  pursuits  of  this  Common- 
wealth.   •    •    •    At  no  previous  time  could  the  training  in  mechanic  arts  have 
been  so  effectively  started,  because  the  sciences  upon  which  such  training  depends 
were  not  yet  fairly  established  and  domiciled  here.    *    *    *    As  these  pursuits 
are  diversified,  so  the  directions  in  which  industrial  education  may  run  are  many 
and  varied,  but  all  may  \ye  comprehended  under  the  three  beads  of  manual  train- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  and  industrial  art  and  design,  or  the  artistic  element 
of  industrial  production.    To  a  certain  extent  art  is  included  in  manual  rraininic 
and  mei'hanical  engineering,  but  in  its  highest  development  industrial  art  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  and  very  important  branch  of  industrial  education.    In  the  gcTt^at 
struggle  ft»r  industrial  supremacy,  that  nation  will  prevail  which  is  able  to  uiake 
its  wan^K  and  textile  fabrics  not  only  strong  and  durable,  but  eloquent  and  t^st*^ 
ful.    This  rthowH  the  prai'tical  value  of  a  school  of  design.     Industrial  art  i* 
important  abw>  in  relation  to  the  industrial  education  of  girls,  since  it  offers  a  kiml 
of  work  in  which  they  are  eminently  fitted  to  excel. 
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In  the  University  of  Nebraska  we  have  a  place  for  all  three  of  these  plans  of 
industrial  Mucation.  A  manual  training  schor)l  would  be  an  excellent  adjnuit 
of  onr  Liitin  sih<r»l.  Mei-hanical  engineering  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cour;***s  in 
the  in<ln.strial  coUe^re.  and  a  schor)!  of  practical  design  would  be  an  appropriate 
if  not  an  indisjjeiiHalile  part  of  the  college  of  fine  arts.  The  rooms.  t<x>ls.  an«l 
niai-hiues  of  the  manual  training  school  would  serve,  also,  to  a  consideral^l^- 
ext*ait,  for  mni'hanical  engineering,  so  that  the  two  courses  would  not  invc»lv«» 
donbli*  pxijen.^e.  The  manual  training  department  should  be  started  immetliattrly 
ap(»n  the  completion  of  Nebraska  Hall,  by  placing  in  the  basement  an  outfit  for 
bench  work  and  lathe  work  in  wood.  For  metal  work  and  mechanical  engrine^r- 
ingno  provinion  can  U»  nia<le  without  additional  room.  •  •  •  To  direet  tb»- 
equipment  of  th^  uiailiiiie-shop  and  to  organize  and  conduct  the  cours**  in 
mechanical  engineering  would  r»N|nire  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  speciali?*t.  hh 
accutnpliiihed  and  thoroo^'hly  trained  mechanical  engineer.    Such  a  man  shotrli 
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be  songht  out  and  added  to  the  faculty  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  next 
college  year.    ♦    *    ♦ 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  policy  here  advocated  will  be  costly,  bnt  we  are 
nnder  obligations  to  enter  upon  it  in  order  to  fulfill  the  pnrpose  and  intent  of 
that  law  upon  which  a  large  part  of  our  endowment  depends.  Aside  from  this 
obligation,  policy  demands  such  development  of  the  industrial  college  as  will 
increase  its  patronage  and  x>opularity.  In  my  judgment,  the  most  certain  means 
of  accomplishing  this  end  and  filling  this  college  with  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
students  will  be  to  institute  courses  in  manual  training  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. The  results  will  not  only  be  gratifying  to  ourselves,  but  will  confer  great 
and  i>ermanent  educational  and  economic  benefits  upon  this  Ck)nmionwealth.' 

Appended  to  this  report  was  an  estimate  that  $15,000  was  necessary 
to  begin  the  work.  Tables  also  were  given  showing  the  character  of 
the  buildings  and  equipment  provided  for  this  work  in  17  institu- 
tions in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Colorado,  and  Massachusetts;  also  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  for  an  outfit  for  woodworking  for  75  boys. 

A  new  spirit,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  present  in  the  industrial  work 
of  the  university.  No  doubt  many  errors  have  been  made  simce  then 
in  both  plan  and  procedure,  but  the  time  had  come  when  gradually 
there  began  to  be  evolved  practical  measures  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  the  State. 

Plans  were  immediately  set  on  foot  to  begin  a  new  and  wider  devel- 
opment of  the  industrial  work.  As  early  as  June  12, 1890,  the  regents 
adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  faculty  that  a  course  in  mechanical 
engineering  be  provided,  and  on  December  16  of  the  same  year  pro- 
vision was  made  to  have  introduced  into  the  legislature  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  holding  farmers'  institutes,  under  ftie  direction  of  the  regents. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  question  of  providing  substations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  botanist  of  the  experiment  station,  for  experiments 
in  regard  to  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  was  discussed,  and  a  fund  of  1500  was 
provided  for  the  work.  December  18,  1890,  $12,000  was  set  apart  for 
the  equipment  of  a  mechanic  arts  building.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  new  work  was  pressed  may  also  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  F.  S. 
Billings  was  employed  in  April,  1891,  to  investigate  into  the  diseases 
of  animals,  with  $10,500  furnished  him  for  salaries  and  equipment. 
Provision  was  also  made  June  12,  1891,  for  an  instructor  in  electrical 
engineering. 

In  June,  1891,  Chancellor  James  H.  Canfield  came  to  the  university 
as  its  head,  and  his  tremendous  energy  was  enlisted  immediately  in 
the  work  that  Professor  Bessey  had  so  well  begun.  On  July  11  plans 
were  outlined  for  a  course  in  dairying,  and  a  month  later  $15,000  was 
appropriated  to  equip  the  department  of  electrical  engineering.  Dur- 
ing all  these  months  a  committee  had  been  at  work  perfecting  the 
organization  of  the  experiment  station,  and  on  August  20,  1891,  rules 
were  finally  adopted  for  its  government. 
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During  the  next  two  years  development  continued  along  the  lines 
outlined.  Realization  was  not  always  in  harmony  with  hopes,  in  part 
because  of  lack  of  funds  and  in  part  because  the  way  was  new  and 
paths  had  to  be  blazed  and  then  cleared.  Errors  and  failures  were 
sure  to  follow,  but  progress  through  all  was  constant.  December  20, 
1893,  provision  was  made  looking  to  the  establishment  of  special  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Fate,  however,  was  agaiust 
complete  realization  of  these  plans  at  that  time,  although  the  faculty 
recommended  a  course  in  mechanic  arts  as  early  as  February  23, 
1893.  As  late,  however,  as  April  18,  1895,  the  regents  were  forced  to 
postpone  the  formal  opening  of  these  schools  till  the  following  year. 
Yet  if  the  perfected  plans  could  not  be  carried  out  something  at  least 
could  be  done.  Courses  of  lectures  for  one  week  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects were  provided  during  each  winter,  and  farmers'  institutes  were 
provided  in  part  under  the  guidance  of  the  university. 

In  June,  1895,  Chancellor  Canfield  gave  place  to  Chancellor  Greorge 
Edwin  BiacLeau,  who  took  up  with  energy  the  plans  which  had  l>een 
outlined,  and,  under  more  favorable  financial  and  other  conditions, 
carried  them  into  operation.  His  first  active  work  was  to  perfect  tlie 
dairy  school  and  to  resume  work  on  the  schools  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  The  first  year  of  his  administration  an  announcement 
was  made  that  in  the  winter  of  1895-96  there  would  be  a  twelve  weeks' 
session  of  the  school  of  agriculture.  April  16,  1896,  T.  L.  Lyon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  school,  and  on  the  same  day  C.  R.  Riclianls 
was  made  head  of  the  school  of  mechanic  arts. 

Plans  for  buildings  to  house  these  new  schools  were  soon  outlined, 
and  April  27,  1897,  $3,800  was  appropriated  for  a  dairy  building  on 
the  farm.  It  has  since  been  enlarged  and  now  contains  several  reci- 
tation rooms  and  a  valuable  plant  for  the  dairy  work,  which  has  been 
successfully  carried  on  for  the  last  two  years.  At  the  same  date  the 
regents  formulated  their  ideas  in  regard  to  a  mechanic  arts  building. 
The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a  wing  of  this  building  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.     It  has  now  (1899)  been  in  use  one  year. 

Other  lines  have  also  occupied  the  attention  of  recent  chancellors. 
In  Chancellor  Caufield^s  first  rei)ort,  in  1891,  he  urged  that  a  su|^r 
school  be  established,  as  well  as  a  pathobiological  laboratory.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  latter  was  successful.  It  is  no  less  grati- 
fying to  find  that  early  in  1892  the  sugar  school  had  an  enrollment  of 
some  40  students.* 

The  school  of  agriculture  took  permanent  form  by  action  of  April 
17,  1M«*).  It  was  to  have  a  session  of  seventeen  weeks,  which  was 
changed  in  1S'.*H  to  a  course  of  one  year,  so  arranged  that  the  purely 
agricultural  suhjiH-ts  shall  be  given  in  the  si»eond  or  winter  term,  in 
order  that  those  who  wish  may  take  only  these  lectures  and  be  pres- 
ent for  just  the  one  term.    The  mechanic  arts  course  was  to  continue 
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for  three  years.  There  have  been  minor  changes  made  in  its  terms, 
but  the  course  as  then  outlined  was  not  essentially  different  from  the 
present  one,  which  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  in  this  mono- 
graph. 

In  discussing  the  development  in  the  industrial  life  at  the  univer- 
sity, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  April,  1898,  provision  was  made 
for  a  school  of  domestic  science,  with  Miss  Rosa  Bouton  at  its  head. 
It  was  so  successful  in  its  first  year  that  it  was  enlarged  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  Miss  Nettie  Philbrick,  from  the  Columbia  College 
school  of  domestic  science,  added  to  its  instructional  force.  In  April, 
1899,  a  course  of  two  years  in  this  subject  was  presented  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  after  some  slight  changes  was  sent  to  the  regents  for  con- 
firmation. At  the  same  time  the  final  revision  of  a  two-years'  courso 
in  mechanic  arts  was  completed,  and  also  a  three-years'  course  in 
agriculture.  The  ninth  session  of  the  sugar  school  will  open  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899.  The  course  has  been  expanded,  so  that  it  now  requires 
a  year's  time  to  complete  it.  Instruction  is  given  both  in  sugar-beet 
culture  and  also  in  the  details  of  factory  methods  of  beet-sugar  mak- 
ing. It  will  be  observed  that  in  recent  years  the  plan  adopted  has 
been  to  form  short  courses  on  those  subjects  which  are  more  or  less 
technical  in  character.  In  early  years  the  reverse  was  true.  There 
was  only  one  course  in  agriculture,  which  was  the  traditional  four 
years  in  length.  As  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
demand  and  almost  no  place  for  such  a  course.  Later  the  scope  grad- 
ually widened,  bringing  in  the  various  mechanical  and  engineering 
courses.  These,  in  turn,  have  expanded  until  now  the  industrial  col- 
lege, in  addition  to  offering  the  full  college  courses  of  the  same  length 
as  in  the  academic  college,  contains  various  *' schools,"  as  follows: 
The  school  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mechanic  arts,  the  sugar 
school,  and  the  school  of  domestic  science. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  charter  provides  for  both  a  medical  and  a  law  school,  but  leaves 
their  organization  to  be  determined  by  the  regents,  or  by  the  law-mak- 
ing body  at  its  discretion.  As  early  as  1875  a  memorial  was  received, 
asking  that  a  medical  school  be  founded.  Again,  on  March  26,  1876, 
f^  .second  petition  was  presented  to  the  regents,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  jt  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
opening  the  school  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Yonr  committee  report  that  a  medical  college  be  established  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble: that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  snch  action  should  be  taken;  also  action 
should  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  law  college. 

The  board  postponed  action  until  the  next  meeting,  referring  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  medical  and  law  societies  of  the 
State.  The  regents  resolved,  on  December  2, 1881,  to  ask  the  legisla- 
ture for  $3,000,  per  biennium,  for  the  establishment  of  a  law  college. 
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and  $7,000  for  a  medical  school.  Apparently  this  action  was  taken 
on  account  of  the  favorable  reports  of  the  State  bar  association  and 
the  State  medical  society.  However,  no  appropriation  was  made  and 
the  plan  fell  through. 

The  next  step  in  this  movement  was  taken  by  Drs.  A.  R.  Mitchell 
and  H.  B.  Lowry,  who  in  1883  asked  that  a  medical  school  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  plans  proposed  by  them.  The  next  day, 
February  21,  the  regents  voted  to  establish  a  medical  school,  on  the 
condition  that  the  university  pay  only  the  actual  necessary  expenses 
for  the  next  two  years.  These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1883  the  school  was  opened.  The  following  June  the  homeo- 
pathic department  was  added,  and,  on  petition,  three  representatives 
were  given  to  the  eclectic  school  of  medicine. 

The  standard  aimed  at  was  comparatively  high,  as  the  course  was 
three  years  in  length  and  admission  only  on  examination  on  the  com- 
mon-school branches,  or  a  literary  diploma. 

The  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1883  with  an  attendance  that  sur- 
prised even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  enterprise,  as  there  were 
18  in  the  regular  medical  course  and  17  in  each  of  the  others,  or  a  tot4il 
attendance  of  52  the  first  year.     The  second  year  witnessed  a  slight 
increase  in  numbers,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  success,  or  at  least 
apparent  success,  would  insure  the  permanency  of  the  school.     Such 
a  result,  however,  was  not  secured.     The  legislature  refused  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  school,  and  its  numbers  began  to  decline. 
Various  factors  were  at  work.     Among  the  most  important  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  the  opposition  that  came  from  the  Omaha  Medical 
School — a  private  institution  at  that  time;  (2)  the  belief  of  many  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  (*ome  to  establish  technical  schools;  (3)  the  quite 
prevalent  belief  that  the  State  should  not  furnish  technical  education ; 
(4)  the  general  lack  of  funds,  and  (5)  perhaps  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  literary  college  faculty  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  divide  the  f unda, 
and  that  there  were  no  proper  hospitals  for  clinics.     At  any  rate,  the 
tom^H  against  the  school  were  too  strong.     Although  the  faculty  and 
the  rvgeuts  had  agreed  to  keep  the  school  on  the  same  foundation  for 
two  years  more,  at  the  end  of  the  tliinl  year  the  eclectic  school  g^ave 
up  tin*  ghost,  and  when  the  legislature  of  1887  followed  the  example 
^     f  of  its  pre4l(H*«*Hsor  and  ref  ustsl  an  appropriation  the  other  faculti(?«i 

resolved  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  close  the  .school.     In  the  four 
L     J  y(*ars  of  its  existeu<*e  3<>  degrees  had   Itecn  granted,  about  evenly 

dividoil  among  the  thre<^  s(*hoois  represented.  Since  that  time  no 
effort  has  l>een  made  to  reopen  the  school,  and  the  prospects  for  tlie 
immediate  future  are  not  bright  for  any  attempt  at  its  reestablishment . 

THB  LAW  COLLEGE. 

Z  Tho  premiure  for  the  establishment  of  a  law  college  did  not  begnn 

quite  so  early  and  at  first  was  not  quite  so  persistent  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  medical  school.  The  movement  for  its  establishment  took  form 
within  the  faculty  itself,  and  April  3,  1891,  on  motion  of  Professor 
Howard,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  its  advisability,  and 
on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  reported  favorably.  Professor  How- 
ard was  to  api)ear  before  the  board  of  regents  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  At  the  time  a  private  law  school,  under  the  direction  of 
W.  Henry  Smith,  was  in  existence  in  Lincoln.  Arrangements  were 
perfected  with  this  school  by  which  it  was  transf eiTcd  to  the  control 
of  the  university  and  Mr.  Smith  made  the  dean  of  the  new  law  col- 
lege. In  June,  1898,  the  need  for  a  general  reorganization  was  felt, 
and  Manoah  B.  Reese,  who  had  been  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of 
the  State  for  several  years,  was  made  dean  in  place  of  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  resignation  had  been  accepted  by  the  regents. 

Gradually  the  school  has  been  developed  and  its  methods  and 
courses  perfected.  The  entrance  requirements  are  not  as  high  as 
they  should  be,  as  the  standard  is  only  a  good  English  education, 
which,  in  fact,  means  only  a  common-school  preparation.  The  course 
is  also  less  in  time  than  is  desirable,  since  two  years  of  regular  work 
lead  to  the  degree.  Those  who  control  the  school  would  be  glad  to 
raise  the  standard  in  both  respects,  but  feel  that  it  can  not  be  done  so 
long  as  the  neighboring  and  older  States  make  no  higher  requirements 
than  those  now  made  in  Nebraska. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  regents  an  additional  step  was  taken  in 
the  development  of  the  law  college,  in  the  creation  of  four  professor- 
ships. Only  lecturers,  except  in  two  cases,  had  existed  before  this 
time.  Two  men.  Dean  Reese  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Robbins,  give  a 
large  proportion  of  their  time  to  instruction.  Both  have  proved 
themselves  very  ef&cient  men  in  their  respective  places.  Dean  Reese 
could  scarcely  be  more  popular  with  the  law  students  than  he  is. 
The  methods  of  instruction  vary  somewhat  with  the  professor,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  the  text-book  and  case 
methods  The  latter  is  doubtless  gaining  rapidly  in  favor  and  is 
already  adopted  almost  exclusively  by  one  or  two  instructors.  Prac- 
tice courts  and  literary  societies  exist  as  supplementary  to  the  main 
work  of  the  lecture  room.  Also,  each  student  must  present  a  thesis 
in  his  senior  year  on  some  legal  topic,  containing  from  2,000  to  4,000 
words.  These  theses  are  bound  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
department.  The  library  facilities  are  good,  as  in  addition  to  the 
law  section  of  the  university  library  all  students  have  free  access  to 
the  complete  university  library,  as  well  as  to  the  city  and  State 
libraries.  The  latter  is  mainly  a  law  library  of  some  40,000  volumes, 
and  is  said  to  be  unusually  complete  in  works  needed  by  the  law 
student. 

The  fees  are  $45  per  year,  and  for  the  course,  including  matricula- 
tion and  diploma  fees,  amount  to  $100. 
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The  following  (able  gives  tbe  sUtlistics  of  the  school  since  its  foun- 
latioo. 
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Oradnates  of  the  school  are  atlmitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  withool 
txaminatioD.  On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  growth  in  every  way 
leems  favorable.  Heretofore  there  have  been  insufficient  accommo- 
lations,  as  the  lectures  had  to  be  given  in  the  same  room  that  the 
itudents  used  for  a  reading  room.  This  will  be  remedied  for  the 
»miug  year,  and  a  library  and  reading  room  provided. 


THE  HILITARY   DKPARTHBNT. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  18(12,  donating  the  00,000  acres  of 
and  to  the  Agricultural  College,  requires  that  provision  shall  be  ma«le 
'or  teaching  military  tactics.  This  condition  has  been  faithfully  fnl- 
illed.  The  department  was  not  oi^anized  without  some  frictioD,  but 
n  late  years  the  relation  between  the  professor  of  military  tactics  and 
,h«  students  has  Iieen  i>eculiarly  pleasant.  A-h  early  as  1872  the  detail 
if  Col.  James  J.  Bri^tbin  was  requester),  but  no  officer  was  secured 
ill  the  fall  of  1870.  In  that  year  Lieut.  Edgar  S.  Dudley  entered 
ipon  the  work.  The  first  year,  drill  being  voluntarj',  only  one  com- 
Miny  was  organized.  In  1877  drill  was  nia<1e  compulsory  upon  cortaia 
■lasses,  and  uniforms  were  nHiuired.  Tliese  changes  caused  much 
lisaatisfaction  among  the  student  IxMly,  and  some  trouble  was  the 
■esult.  The  outcome  of  it  was  so  hidicrons  that  a  brief  ac<rount  of  it 
nay  be  interesting.  The  students  felt  that  their  rights  and  lil>erties 
lad  been  iiivMlnl,  and  they  did  not  propose  to  Nubmit.  Several  meet- 
ngs  were  held  in  the  l>uys'  dormitor}','  far  up  under  the  eaves  on  the 
,hird  floor,  where  resistance  wa-t  resolved  upon.  First,  however,  a  |>etl- 
ion  to  the  faculty  was  suggeste<l  by  the  more  cautious  oue.H.  Tbey 
iuppoei-4l  iheir  plan  a  deep  one,  for,  expecting  as  they  did  that  their 
■equcMi  would  lie  refustnl,  they  thought  then  to  have  just  cause  for 
■ebellion.  This  petition  was  duly  drafted  and  signe^l  by  19  brave 
foung  men,  asking  to  )>e  excusetl  from  drill  on  the  ground  that  their 
irardro)H>!t  were  well  supplied   and   that  they  could   not  afford    to 

*A  balhling  rvntnl  trinpurarily  liy  the  nDivtrrtiity  and  sublet  to  the  students 
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deplete  their  pocketbooks  further  for  the  sake  of  the  required  suits. 
The  answer  was  awaited  in  some  trepidation,  for  the  brave  19  had 
resolved  to  go  to  some  other  school  rather  than  to  submit  to  such 
tyranny.  The  answer  came.  It  gave  notice  (1)  that  for  the  present 
year,  since  no  announcement  of  the  requirement  had  been  made,  suits 
need  not  be  purchased,  and  (2)  that  two  companies  would  be  formed; 
one  for  those  with  military  suits  and  one  for  those  who  had  none. 
The  19  met  and  consulted.  They  agreed  that  the  faculty  had  out- 
generaled them.  Eighteen  of  the  number  "fell  in"  and  drilled — 
known  in  the  history  of  the  time  as  the  **ragamuflBn  squad." 

Lieutenant  Dudley's  first  detail  expired  in  1879,  but  in  1884  he  was 
recalled  and  served  the  university  four  years  more.  He  did  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  university,  not  only  in  his  own  depart- 
ment but  in  its  entirety.  It  was  due  almost  wholly  to  his  influence 
that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1887 
to  erect  Grant  Memorial  Hall,  a  building  used  for  an  armory  and 
gymnasium. 

The  gi-owth  of  the  department  during  this  period  may  be  seen  in 
the  organization  of  a  third  company  of  cadets.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  certainly  the  most  unique,  organization  of  the  military 
department  was  Company  D,  a  volunteer  company  of  young  ladies 
under  the  captaincy  of  Miss  Nettie  Clenen.  This  company  submitted 
to  the  same  military  requirements  as  did  the  companies  of  young  men. 
The  commandant  took  special  pride  in  Company  D,  both  because  it 
was  worthy  and  because  it  was  unique,  being  perhaps  the  only  com- 
pany of  the  kind  in  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  company  dis- 
banded with  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Dudley.  A  fourth  company 
was  organized  by  Lieut.  T.  W.  GriflBth,  the  successor  of  Lieutenant 
Dudley.  In  addition  to  these  four  companies,  which  have  been 
organized  into  a  brigade,  for  several  years  past  there  has  been  an 
artillery  organization,  and  once  or  twice  a  cavalry  company. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1887*  all  officers  who  complete  the 
course  laid  down  and  who  are  officers  at  the  time  of  graduation  and 
recommended  by  the  commandant  are  granted  commission  as  retire<l 
cadets,  who  may  be  called  into  active  service  in  the  State  militia,  if 
necessary.  This  law  has  done  much  to  increase  the  interest  in  and 
efficiency  of  the  department.  Lieutenant  Dudley  must  also  be  given 
the  credit  for  this  act.  For  several  years  three  years'  drill  has  been 
required  of  all  male  students  not  regularly  excused.  At  present  the 
time  is  fixed  at  two  years,  with  two  more  years  elective  for  those  who 
wish  them.  An  annual  encampment  of  some  three  or  four  da}^  has 
been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  department.  The  reasons 
assigned  have  been  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  cadets 
camp  experience  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  more  practical  duties 
of  military  life.     Annual  competitive  drills  are  also  held  at  which 

•Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1887,  pp.  720-721. 
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prisee  are  awarded  to  the  best-drilled  company  and  to  the  most  pro- 
ficient artillery  detachment.  Four  prizes  are  also  offered  to  the  beatr 
trained  individaal  men  in  the  battalion.  The  "Omaha  cnp  and 
banner,"  won  by  Company  A,  in  1892,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
George  L.  Sheldon,  in  oompetition  with  the  militia  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  constitutes  the  prize  for  which  the  com- 
panies snnoally  contest.  The  three  commands  at  that  time  receiving 
the  highest  marlu  were : 

Pn-oanL 

Company  A,  tTniTersity  of  Nebraska    - - 80.« 

Lima,  Ohio,  Onards -  - - 78. 1 

The  OoTomor's  Qnards,  Denver W.  5 

A  few  yeats  since  a  "crack"  company — the  Pershing  Rides — was 
foimed.  It  is  composed  lai^ely  of  aliimui  and  picked  men,  and  for 
several  years  has  preserved  its  organization,  together  with  its  annaal 
buiqaet  and  reunion  for  former  members  who  may  have  removed 
from  the  city. 

In  the  late  war  with  Spain  the  cadetfi  have  proved  their  patriotism. 
valor,  skill,  and  efficiency.  In  the  three  Nebraska  regiments  were 
found  157  men  who  had  at  some  time  been  members  of  the  battalion, 
while  some  13  more  were  found  in  various  other  regimenta  in  the 
Army.  The  First  Nebraelta  has  a  national  reputation,  and  much  of 
the  careful  training  which  made  it  so  proficient  wns  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  officered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  ux-cadets,  and  in 
nearly  all  of  ite  companies  there  was  present  a  leaven  of  university 
boys  among  the  privates. 

Ita  now  famoos  colonel,  John  M.  Stotsenburg,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  military  department  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he,  with  nine  of 
the  university  boys,  gave  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
camp.  Two  of  the  alumni  of  the  university  were  among  these  ten — 
Thomas  D.  Lunn,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  Jonas  Lien,  who 
fell  while  leading  his  company  in  a  charge  against  the  Filipinos  in 
lar-distant  Lozon.  It  seems  only  fitting  to  here  add  the  names  of  the> 
others  who  fell  in  the  war:  Nelson  A.  Sawyer,  Isaac  Fraser,  Auf^st 
Foss,  Roy  W.  Johnson,  Horace  L.  Folkner,  Arthur  C.  Sims,  and  Guy 
R.  Livingstone. 

In  the  other  regiments  were  found  just  as  brave  and  capable  men 
as  in  the  KirHt,  but  the  fates  of  war  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  prove  their  valor  and  skill.  In  all,  some  31  held  conimissions, 
while  54  others  were  noncommissioned  officers,  leavinf;  70  in  the 
nuks. 

Daring;  the  last  year  the  battalion  has  been  nnder  the  command  of 
one  of  the  graduatex  of  the  university  and  of  the  department,  Mr. 
CbarlcM  W.  Weeks.  He  has  just  resigno^l  his  place  to  accept  a  Ilea- 
tenancy  in  the  Regular  Army.  It  is  believed  that  few  colleges  in  the 
country  'umished  more  men  when  their  country  chI1o<1,  in  proportion 
te  numbers,  than  the  Univeraity  of  Nettraska.     They  have  provetl 
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their  bravery  and  efficiency  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  nation  may 
feel  that  it  has  been  well  repaid  for  the  expense  of  sustaining  this 
department  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

COUNTY  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

A  county  scholarship  is  awarded  in  each  county  maintaining  an 
accredited  high  school  to  the  successful  student  in  an  examination 
held  by  the  county  superintendent  each  June.  The  scholarship  may, 
in  case  the  student  is  without  means,  exempt  the  holders  from  all 
university  fees  except  the  matriculation  fee  of  15.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  worth  practically  nothing  financially,  as  the  fees  are  very 
slight,  and  in  most  departments  nothing  at  all.  The  honor,  there- 
fore, is  the  sole  incentive,  and  this  has  not  caused  much  interest  to 
be  taken  in  the  scholarship  thus  far.  If  the  day  shall  ever  come 
when  fees  become  an  important  item,  the  plan  may  bear  fruitage. 

bORKITORIBS. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem, but  for  various  reasons  all  have  ended  in  failui*e.  During  the 
years  1874-1876  the  university  rented  two  dwelling  houses,  and  then 
sublet  them  to  the  students  at  a  merely  nominal  rental.  A  large 
number  of  the  students  then  adopted  the  plan  of  self -boarding  or 
"baching."  However,  on  the  return  of  better  times  this  was  found 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  the  houses  were  given  up. 

About  $10,000  was  raised  in  1879,  under  the  direction  of  Chancellor 
E.  B.  Fairfield,  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  and  a  dormitoiy  building 
was  erected  on  a  block  of  land  about  three  squares  from  the  univer- 
sity. This  building,  94  by  54  feet  and  three  stories  high,  was  capable 
of  accommodating  70  young  ladies  with  rooms  and  board,  and  80 
young  gentlemen  with  day  board.  In  its  erection  a  debt  of  $3,000  or 
$4,000  was  contracted.  This  debt,  together  with  mismanagement  and 
misfortune,  caused  the  whole  movement  to  fail,  and  after  dragging 
out  a  sickly  existence  for  a  year  or  two  the  entire  i)roperty  was  sold 
for  a  Sum  amounting  to  very  little  more  than  the  debt  and  interest. 
This  property,  now  very  valuable,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  and  is  used  by  them  as  a  conventual 
school.  With  this  failure  the  movement  for  a  dormitory  system 
came  to  an  end,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  any  effort  will  ever 
again  be  made  to  incorporate  it  into  the  life  of  the  university. 

In  general  the  students  find  board  in  private  families,  but  there 
are  several  fraternity  houses  among  the  young  men's  Greek-letter 
societies  where  both  rooms  and  board  may  be  had.  One  of  the  socie- 
ties has  also  furnished  its  own  home  and  provides  room  and  board 
for  such  of  its  members  as  live  away  from  Lincoln.  These  houses 
furnish  the  nearest  approach  that  has  yet  been  made  to  dormitiory 
life.' 

'Several  snch  homes  are  now  (1902)  in  existence. 
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QOVERNMENT. 


It  may  be  said  that  there  has  never  been  a  real  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  university.     As  there  have  been  no  dormi- 
tory bnildings  under  its  management  for  any  length  of  time,  there 
has  not  been  the  same  need  for  government  that  there  would  other- 
wise have  been.    The  students  have  been  treated  as  young  men  and 
young  women,  and  when  they  ceased  to  depoii)  themselves  as  saeh 
they  have  been  quietly  notified  that  their  attendance  was  no  longer 
desired.     Only  in  one  or  two  cases  has  it  been  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  public  dismissal.     Certain  rules  have  been  laid  down  by 
the  regents  to  which  it  is  expected  all  students  shall  conform;  visit- 
ing saloons  is  strictly  forbidden,  also  frequenting  any  gaming  house 
or  using  intoxicating  drinks,  or  doing  anything  inconsistent  with 
good  morals.     Regulations  regarding  absence  from  town  and  from 
classes  were  also  published  in  the  earlier  catalogues,  but  for  the  last 
few  years  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  subject.     At  one  time  a 
very  complicated  system  of  demerit  marks  was  proposed  and  adopted; 
in  practice  it  was  found  to  be  too  cumbersome,  hence  was  soon 
dropped.     On  the  whole  the  system  of  self-government  has  been 
found  to  work  well.     Very  little  of  the  worse  phases  of  the  traditional 
college  spirit  has  been  manifested,  and  very  seldom  has  any  discipline 
whatever  been  found  necessary. 

Just  before  his  resignation  Chancellor  Maclean  had  formulated  a 
plan  intended  to  bring  the  students  into  closer  touch  with  the  govern- 
ing authorities.     Perhaps  this  scheme  may  properly  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.     Each  permanent  student  organization  was  to  elect  one 
delegate;  the  body  of  delegates  thus  formed  was  to  meet  with   the 
chancellor  and  a  faculty  committee  to  consider  all  questions  of  student 
interest.     The  scope  of  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  was  much  wider  than 
mere  discipline  or  government,  although  topics  of  that  nature  would 
naturally  come  under  its  cognizance.     In  general  it  may  be  said  in 
1899,  as  in  1889,  that  the  students  are  practiciilly  self-governing:  and 
8elf-n*spei*ting.     Rarely  is  a  student  found,  and  more  rarely  still  a 
class,  needing  even  so  much  as  an  admonition.     Whether  under  a 
new  chancellor  the  above  plan  will  ever  go  into  operation  is  anoer- 
tain.     Thus  far  in  1899  no  movement  has   been  made  lookini^^    to 
carrjring  it  into  execution. 

RELIGION. 


i 


Two  distinct  eras,  besides  the  transitional  stage,  are  clearly 
able  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  relation  which  religion  should  sus- 
tain to  the  university.  In  the  earlier  period  the  idea  seems  to  liAve 
been  that  the  denominations  should  have  a  controlling  interest  In  the 
university,  and  should  have  the  right  to  apportion  out  the  profes^sor- 
ships  among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  church  ahould 
pre<lominate.  In  this  perioil  a  re<ront  .s^iid:  '^  It  is  the  intention  c»f 
the  board  to  have  the  university  iM>iidufte<l  on  very  liberal  principle's. 
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and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sectarian  bitterness  by  electing 
professors  from  the  different  denominations."  At  several  different 
times  in  the  history  of  the  university  one  or  more  of  the  different 
denominations  has  presented  its  candidate  to  the  board  of  regents  and 
oiged  the  appointment,  not,  primarily,  because  of  his  eminent  fitness 
for  the  place,  bnt  because  it  was  the  desire  of  the  denomination  inter- 
ested  in  this  particular  case  that  Mr.  should  be  chosen. 

Merit,  of  course,  was  to  be  considered;  but  merit  must,  if  necessary, 
yield  in  order  to  apportion  properly  the  professorships  among  the 
churches  of  the  State.  Church  membership  was  taken  for  granted 
as  an  essential  qualification.  That  merit  alone  should  be  the  stand- 
ard seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  phase  of  thought  of  the  time. 
In  this  period  the  rules  and  regulations  for  students  required  their 
attendance  upon  chapel  exercises ;  also  that  each  student  should  attend 
regularly  at  some  church  at  least  once  each  Sunday.  March  23, 1877, 
the  latter  requirement  was  changed  to  read  '' attendance  on  Sunday 
worship  shall  only  be  necessary  when  required  by  parents  or  guard- 
ian." The  period  of  transition  began  about  1878,  but  it  did  not  reach 
its  climax  till  1880-1882,  when  the  contest  was  very  bitter  in  the  press 
of  the  State,  and  had  a  marked  influence  within  the  walls  of  the  uni- 
versity itself.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  it  was  complicated 
with  file  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  and  helped  in  forcing  an 
entire  reorganization  of  the  faculty.  During  this  period  of  transition 
one  party  to  the  contest  wished  to  separate  the  university  from  reli- 
gion entirely.  It  wished  no  religious  exercises  to  be  allowed  in  chapel 
meetings,  these  gatherings  to  be  for  business  purposes  alone.  Neither 
party  was  entirely  successful  in  securing  what  it  wished.  Chapel 
exercises  continued  inform  as  before,  but  compulsory  attendance  was 
no  longer  required.  A  different  spirit  prevailed  from  this  time  on; 
just  when  or  how  the  change  took  place  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide, 
but  the  very  evident  change  was  accepted  without  question  by  all 
parties.  All  could  see  that  if  the  university  was  to  prosper  the  con- 
test must  cease.  Since  about  1882  perfect  toleration  is  accorded  to 
all  and  is  recognized  as  the  correct  and  only  basis  on  which  a  State 
institution  can  be  successfully  conducted. 

Moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  are  the  primary  ones  sought  by 
the  regents,  the  faculty,  and  the  students.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able thing  connected  with  the  subject  is  the  fact  that  in  this  later 
period  the  student  body,  as  a  whole,  is  much  more  religiously  inclined 
than  in  the  earlier  period,  when  compulsion  was  theoretically  the  gov- 
eming  principle.  Now  the  students  meet  in  their  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  rooms  freely  for  religious  exercises.  Chapel  exercises, 
although  not  compulsory^  are  as  well  attended  as  formerly.  Prayer 
meetings  are  common,  and  the  whole  religious  movement  is  unhin- 
dered in  its  development.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  part  in  these  meetings  are  perfectly  free  to  go  their  own  way. 
The  whole  subject  is  left  entirely  to  the  student  body.    The  faculty 
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has  no  part  in  it,  either  as  a  body  or  as  individuals.     This  solntion 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  here  and  appears  to 
have  extricated  the  university  from  the  difficulty  which  is  so  serious  in 
many  places  and  was  here  for  some  years.    The  fact  is  recognized 
by  a  jn^at  majority  that  the  age  demands  that  no  question  shall  be 
asked  in  regard  to  religion,  that  [)erfect  freedom  of  belief  is  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  our  country  and  of  our  civilization.     The  old  idea 
that  the  chancellor  must  be  a  "divine  "has  l)een  abandoned.    The 
chancellors  since  1882,  with  one  exception,  have  been  laymen.     There 
is  still  extant,  in  a  few  places  throughout  the  State,  the  idea  that 
every  professor  must  be  fully  oHhodox  in  his  l)eliefs,  and  this  senti- 
ment has  sufficient  force  to  make  itself  something  of  a  factor  in  the 
choice  of  regents  and  professors,  but  not  an  important  one.    Like 
politics,  it  will  creep  in  once  in  a  while  and  become  an  ally  in  the 
carrying  out  of  other  plans.     Neither  religion  nor  politics  can  be,  nor 
dare  be,  openly  avowed  as  motives  in  the  choice  of  profe.s.sor  or  in  his 
dismissal,  but  they  may  both  be  made  to  play  a  part  in  underhanded 
ways.     On  the  whole,  the  standani  of  action  has  lieen  broad  and 
tolerant.     The  future  seems  now  to  he  safe  against  the  intrusion  of 
either  of  these  factors  to  any  dangerous  extent. 

The  following  table  in  regard  to  the  I'oligious  proclivities  of  several 
hundred  of  the  student  body  will  probably  be  found  of  interest  in  this 
connection : 

Reiigious  ntatinticn  voluntarily  given — 1S97-189S, 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDE^^^8  ACCORDINQ  TO  DEPARTMENT  AND  SEX. 
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THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

The  8t  lulentH  of  the  uuiverHity  have  fmiii  the  flrnt  been  noted  for 
their  energy  and  intensity.  A  very  large  proportion  has  sought  the 
hi^rher  e<lucation ;  very  few  have  been  "sent "  to  college.  The  results 
have  iK'on  .seen  in  the  amount  of  hanl  work  done,  in  the  general  high 
.standaitl  of  conduct,  and  in  the  tone  of  university  life.  Some  pro- 
fessors have  l)een  known  to  complain  that  the  .students  wished  t^  dic- 
tate how  the  university  .should  be  manage<l.  While  it  may  be 
admitte<l  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  claim,  the  reason 
has  not  always  l)eeii  note<l.  It  is  due  to  the  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
university — in  the  belief  that  the  university  is  for  them — and  is  sus- 
tained! by  the  State  for  the  youth  of  the  State.  Most  of  tlie  students 
are  mature  in  years,  and  are  in  attendance  for  the  sake  of  the  educa- 
tion to  l>e  obtained.  A  very  lai*ge  projiortion  are  seIf-sup{K)i*ted,  hence 
feel  that  they  mu.st  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  and  means  at  their 
command.  It  may  Im^  that  the  student  iMxly  at  times  has  lieeii  some- 
what critical  in  its  attitude.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  it  can  lye  said 
that  it  has  Inhmi  rude  or  disres|>e<aful.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  similar  1>o<1y  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  respond 
more  readily  to  res{MH*tful  tivatment  In  the  classroom  than  they. 
Snobbery  or  a  domimH^ring  tone  has  never  l>een  loved,  and  possibly  at 
times  the  .students  have  Immmi  too  frank  in  their  expression  of  dislike 
of  any  approach  to  a  manifestation  of  these  qualities.  In  fine,  any 
action  of  the  students  as  a  whole,  which  may  justly  demand  criticism, 
may  be  traced  to  the  feelinzr*  carried  perha|>s  too  far,  that  they  have 
their  rlghta,  and  are  not  to  he  merely  the  passive  recipients  of  the 
greater  wisdom  of  those  in  authority.  In  general  they  have  been 
ready  and  anxious  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others,  but  they  have 
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ever  felt  that  Justice  rather  than  policy  should  be  the  standard  of 
action  for  those  in  authority  as  well  as  those  under  authority.  In  no 
case,  perhaps,  where  justice  was  clear  has  there  been  room  for  proper 
criticism.  Possibly  the  governed  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion, 
or  to  take  an  action;  but  the  students  here  have  not  felt  that  such  a 
principle  was  any  more  fundamental  in  college  life  than  in  public  or 
political  life.  On  the  whole,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  practically 
no  rowdyism,  and  almost  no  necessity  for  severe  discipline,  while 
'* hazing"  and  other  like  actions  have  been  entirely  unknown. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  manhood  and  womanhood  have  been 
more  than  skin  deep.  Some  of  the  forms  of  external  x>olitene8s  may 
have  been  wanting  and  may  still  need  cultivation.  But  there  is  a 
wholesome  straightforwardness,  a  true  desire  to  be  and  to  do,  and  a 
love  of  the  truth  that  makes  up  for  many  defects  in  externals.  The 
core  is  sound,  and  the  outcome  can  not  be  ill.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
America's  college  presidents  has  summed  up  the  thought  in  these 
words:  *'  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  your  university  than  in  almost  any 
other  of  the  State  universities,  because  the  men  who  have  made  it 
famous  have  been  so  remarkable  for  their  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
heart;  and  the  same  simplicity  and  directness  is  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska." 

The  university  has  been  drawing  students  from  a  constantly  widen- 
ing area.     The  proportion  from  Lincoln  has  always  been  large,  but 
the  pen*eutago  is  gradually  decreasing  and  doubtless  will  decrease 
still  more,  but  it  will  remain  large,  since  so  many  families  are  con- 
stantly moving  to  Lincoln  to  take  advantage  of  its  school  facilities. 
In  early  days  the  cry  was  raised  that  it  was  only  the  **  Lincoln  High 
School."    The  charge  was  never  just,  but  it  has  lost  all  possible  appli- 
cation many  years  since  and  has  now  ceased  to  be  repeated.    In  1871 
there  were  8^  students  out  of  a  total  of  130  from  Lincoln.    By  1888 
the  total  attendance  had  increased  to  324,  with  140  credited  to  Lin- 
coln.   Ten  years  later  there  were  al)out  510  who  lived  in  Lincoln  out 
of  a  total  of  1,946.    Seventy-five  of  the  90  counties  in  the  State  had 
one  or  more  Htudents  in  attendance  during  the  year  1897-98,  while 
more  than  half  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  besides  several  foreign 
countries,  were  represented  in  the  student  body.    Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
MiNsoun,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  are  the  chief  feeders,  how* 
ever,  outside  of  Nebraska. 

A  short  study  into  the  occupations  of  the  alumni  of  1888  and  afjcain 
of  1^•*H  will  throw  some  light  on  tendencies,  but  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  time  is  too  short  to  indicate  very  clearly  whether  there  is  any  par- 
ticular bent  or  not.  The  figures  which  are  given  are  only  approxi- 
mately corn*ct.  However,  they  are  so  nearly  so  that  the  error  will  be 
very  slight.  In  only  a  very  few  cases,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  the  vari- 
atioD  In  percentage  between  the  two  periods  been  at  all  marked.    Xhe 
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statistics  given  pertain  to  graduates  of  the  regular  academic  and 
industrial  colleges  only,  and  hence  exclude  all  law  and  medical 
degrees. 

By  1889  there  were  155  graduates — 116  men  and  39  women.  By 
June,  1898,  this  number  had  increased  to  720 — 495  men  and  225  women. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  x>ercentage  of  women  has  decidedly  increased. 
In  the  earlier  year  they  may  be  classified,  approximately,  as  follows: 
Teaching,  40;  law,  39;  business,  24;  ministers,  7;  engineering,  7;  phy- 
sicians, 4;  farming,  4;  government  employment,  3;  newspapers,  9; 
postgraduate  students,  3;  unknown,  4,  and  the  remainder  scattering. 
In  the  later  year  the  same  approximation  gives  the  following  results: 
Teaching,  232;  law,  66;  business,  57;  ministry,  30;  engineering,  48; 
physicians,  20;  farming,  25;  government  employment,  17;  newspa- 
pers, 15;  postgraduate  students,  more  than  120;  librarians,  mis- 
sionaries, officers  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  other  occupations 
not  followed  at  all  in  the  earlier  years  now  have  several  in  their 
setrice. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  gain 
in  the  educational  field,  the  x)ercentage  increasing  from  about  25  to 
over  30.  On  the  other  hand,  contrary  to  the  common  impression, 
those  going  into  law  are  less  than  half  as  numerous  in  1898  as  they 
were  in  1888;  the  same  is  true  of  the  business  world.  There  was  a 
decided  gain  in  the  engineering  class,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  electrical  engineering  department.  Doubtless  the  most 
interesting  change  is  found  in  those  doing  post-graduate  work.  The 
percentage  here  rises  from  less  than  2  to  about  16  per  cent.  These 
last  figures  are  for  the  numbers  doing  graduate  work  at  the  dates 
given,  and  do  not  apply  to  the  proportion  who  have  done  more  or  less 
work  looking  to  a  higher  degree,  or  who  have  taken  a  second  degree. 
Doubtless  the  percentage  from  this  point  of  view  would  also  be  in  favor 
of  the  later  classes. 

Looking  to  the  women  alone  a  few  interesting  comparisons  may  be 
drawn.  At  the  earlier  date,  of  the  39  graduates  13,  or  33  per  cent, 
were  married;  in  1898,  55  of  the  225  were  married,  a  less  per  cent; 
but  when  it  is  noted  that  of  the  total  of  225  graduates  106  have 
taken  their  degrees  within  the  last  three  years,  the  reason  for  it  may 
be  found.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  women  in  each  case  were  "at 
home,"  with  no  si)ecial  business  or  professional  plans  that  were  known 
to  the  compiler  of  these  figures.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  first  13  women  to  marry  10  of  them  married  men  they  met 
in  college. 

Previous  to  1893  degrees  were  given  according  to  the  course  pursued. 
In  that  year  the  degrees  were  reduced  to  two,  the  B.  A.  and  the  B.  Sc. 
Previous  to  the  change  there  had  l)een  granted  248  degrees,  distributed 
as  follows:  B.  Ph.,  7;  B.  Sc,  66:  B.  Ac,  7;  B.  A.,  80;  C.  E.,  12;  and 
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B.  L.,  76.  By  oombining  we  notice  that  the  industrial  college  should 
be  credited  with  85  and  the  academic  with  163. 

In  the  last  six  years  594  degrees — not  counting  law  degrees — have 
been  granted ;  of  these,  181  are  B.  Sc.  and  413  B.  A.  If  one  may  judge 
tendencies  by  these  figures  the  work  in  the  industrial  college  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  work  in  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  falling  behind, 
since  the  equipment  for  the  industrial  work  has  been  vastly  increased 
in  efficiency  in  the  last  six  years,  while  entire  departments  have  been 
practically  created  during  that  period.  It  has  also  been  presumed 
that  scientific  training  was  gaining  in  power  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  c*ourHe  one  reason  is  found  in  the  increasing  proportion  of 
women  who  are  very  largely  found  in  the  academic  college.  An  influ- 
ence may  also  be  found  in  the  popularity  of  the  various  professors, 
for  it  is  known  that  subjects  are  often  chosen  in  part  from  this  motive. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
factor  has  been  more  appreciable  during  this  period  than  during  the 
earlier  one. 

The  following  table  g^ves  some  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  success  of  the  sexes  in  their  studies  so  far  as  results  may 
be  measured  by  gnules.  As  there  were  only  four  women  graduates 
previous  to  the  years  given,  and  as  the  system  of  decimal  grading 
ended  in  IHIH),  the  table  includes  practically  all  the  years  when  such 
a  study  <*fmld  be  made  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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Fnim  an  p.xaiiiination  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  35  younfr 
women  have  averai^cd  1  per  eent  hi^lier  than  the  \)\)  young  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  sinjrle  individuals  are  chosen,  the  best  grade  of 
a  class  falls  to  the  younjr  men  ten  times  out  of  eleven;  but  the  youn^ 
men  alja#  carry  off  the  lowest  jmules  in  their  elnsses  nine  times  in  the 
eleven  years.     Thus,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  seems  that  the 


I 


V 


i 
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young  women  are  more  even  in  their  work,  rarely  taking  the  first 
rank  in  their  class,  but  very  seldom  falling  to  the  lowest  position. 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  students  in  the  college  classes  to  the 
total  number  of  students  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  statistics  of  attendance  during  the  last  flaw  years.  This  develop- 
ment is  due  largely  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  State.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  secondary  schools  of  Nebraska 
are  almost  wholly  the  public  high  schools.  Private  schools  and  acad- 
emies have  played  and  yet  play  a  very  small  part  in  this  great  work. 


Year. 

Ck>llege. 

Prepara- 
tory 
students. 

Year. 

College. 

Prepai*a- 

tory 
students. 

1881-88 

67 

09 

S6 

97 

134 

167 

173 

191 

235 

217 
109 
187 

leo 

127 
143 
151 
144 
188 

1890-91 

265 
364 
532 
663 
765 
725 
881 
998 
975 

180 

188^^ 

1891-92 

227 

18S^«4 

1892-98 

843 

1884-85 

1893-94 

870 

1885-86 

1894-96 

419 

1886-«7 

1895-96 

827 

1887-88 

1896-97 

195 

1888-8B 

1897-98 

190 

188»-90 ^.. 

XOvO~]ftl .  ....««  «-..••  •••••• 

236 

These  figures  include  only  students  who  are  in  the  regular  classes, 
excluding  all  professional,  special,  and  art  and  music  students.  Grad- 
uate students  are  also  omitted;  their  numbers  may  be  found  in  sepa- 
rate tables.  The  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  preparatory  students 
in  1896  was  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  first  year  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  In  these  later  years  there  are  a  good  many  students  in 
the  agricultural  school  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  courses  who  are 
only  of  the  grade  of  the  preparatory  classes  of  earlier  years.  This 
change  in  plan  has  also  tended  to  make  the  proportion  of  college  to 
beginning  students  seem  greater  than  it  really  is;  yet,  when  all  has 
been  said  in  the  way  of  modification,  it  remains  true  that  the  increase 
in  numbers  in  the  college  classes  has  been  the  most  encouraging 
feature  in  the  university's  growth  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  university  may  be  traced  by  the  number 
of  new  students  matriculating  each  year.  At  one  time  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  could  also  be  traced 
by  the  number  of  students  entering  the  university.  But  during  the 
years  of  disaster  to  Nebraska,  due  to  the  drought,  accompanied  by 
the  general  financial  depression  in  the  country,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  growth  was  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded.  Three  reasons 
have  been  suggested  to  account  for  this  result.  The  first,  that  as 
Nebraska  was  an  agricultural  State,  and  as  the  depression  in  agricul- 
ture was  most  marked,  there  was  an  exodus  of  farmers'  sons  to  the 
university  in  order  to  prepare  for  some  other  occupation.  Another 
reason,  which  doubtless  had  much  influence,  may  be  found  in  the 
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inability,  daring  the  period  of  drought  and  hard  times  in  Nebraska, 
to  find  profitable  employment.  This  especially  influenced  young  men, 
who  turned  to  school  to  fill  in  the  interval.  Many  of  them  became 
so  much  interested  in  their  studies  that  they  have  continued  them 
until  graduation.  That  this  force  was  potent  may  also  be  shown  by 
noting  that  the  high  schools  of  the  State  filled  up  as  they  had  never 
done  before  in  Nebraska's  history,  especially  with  boys  and  young 
men.  A  third  force  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  but 
it  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection  also.  It  is  found  in  the  spirit 
aroused  by  Chancellor  Canfield  for  the  higher  education,  in  the  belief 
which  he  spread  broadcast  that  this  higher  education  was  within  the 
reach  of  all  and  should  be  sought  by  all.  Unless  this  factor  is  taken 
into  consideration,  there  will  be  no  complete  understanding  of  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  entire  number  of  different  persons 
who  have  attended  the  university,  and  the  number  for  each  year,  thus 
showing  the  steps  in  its  progress.  For  the  early  years  there  are  no 
records  left  that  show  the  matriculates  for  each  year,  so  the  only 
source  of  information  for  annual  attendance  was  the  catalogues.  As 
the  date  of  publication  was  changed  tvrice,  there  are  two  years  for 
which  the  exact  figures  can  not  be  given: 


Year. 


xftnit 

i»»:*7s 

KH74          

I«74  75     

!•.::>  76       

IhTT 

1*7«»    

luTV 

l*^»       

\m\^    

Kvmber 

of  new 

stndentfi. 

lao 

54 

86 

08 
94 


Tear. 


Number 
of 


i  1HKV«6. 
'  1H87-HH. 


Total. 


1&6 


la 


1. 


•PohbcatloD  of  catalogue  changvd  frum  spring  to  fall,  so  included  nearly  all  the  stodeBta  oi 
twoclanMi. 
»No  cataioc«»  in  fall  of  U»U  m>  this  number  includes  part  of  two  years. 

Of  this  tutal  of  1,S00  studentM,  about  625  were  young  women  and 
1,225  young  men.  Of  the  former  only  39  graduated,  or  about  1  in  Iti 
of  thoM*  who  entered.  The  young  men  have  done  better,  as  116  have 
taken  degrees,  or  about  1  in  10  of  all  matriculates. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  university  made  relatively  little  gain  in 
the^  firet  eighteen  years,  although  the  population  of  the  Stat4^ 
increH.se<i  from  not  exceeding  200, OX)  to  nearly  1,000,000  people  during 
the  same  time.  In  1876,  again  in  18d0  and  in  1884,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
univerHit}'  was  ineieaning  its  hold  on  the  people,  but  in  each  case  the 
advance  proved  to  be  temporary.  A  table  is  here  given  for  the  next 
u»n  yearn,  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  university,  while  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  State  has  been  nearly  stationary.     The  contrast  is  ao 
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marked  that  it  must  be  reco^ized  as  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments in  Nebraska  life,  as  well  as  in  its  educational  history: 


vw-w 

lHy7-9B 


Total  for  jmn  imO-im. 
Total  for  years  1071-18W. 


Total  to  date. 

Total  men 

Total  women. 


Number 

new 
■tndenta. 


148 


878 
518 
513 


'484 
488 
816 
705 


4,6I« 


0,465 
8,7» 
8,745 


•  PifBt  year  of  the  proparatory  coarM  dropped. 

In  some  of  the  later  yq^rs  the  number  of  women  has  been  four-fifths 
that  of  the  men,  and  the  proportion  has  been  gi^adually  increasing. 

Of  all  who  have  registered  in  the  university,  only  about  1  in  8  has 
remained  to  take  a  regular  academic  degree.  This  number  seems, 
and  is,  very  small  when  compared  with  the  proportion  in  Eastern 
institutions.  However,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to 
complete  the  course,  and  in  time  more  stable  conditions  will  prevaiL 

Doubtless  the  reasons  are  many  for  the  small  percentage  of  grad- 
uates. Two,  however,  stand  out  prominently:  (1)  The  lack  of  funds 
to  complete  a  course,  and  (2)  the  poor  preparation  which  many  bring 
which  causes  so  many  to  fail  or  to  become  discouraged  and  leave. 
Both  conditions  are  changing  rapidly,  so  that  a  better  outcome  will 
soon  be  possible.  However,  the  percentage  will  be  kept  low  for  many 
years  to  come,  as  the  number  of  special  and  irregular  students  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  large. 

The  gain  in  the  last  t«n  years  is  marked  with  both  sexes.  Now  1 
woman  in  12  graduates,  as  against  1  in  16  in  the  earlier  years;  among 
the  men,  1  in  7  graduates,  where  formerly  the  relation  was  1  to  10.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  at  present  a  goodly  proportion  of  every 
freshman  class  enters  intending  to  complete  one  of  the  courses  leading 
to  a  degree. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  number  of  graduates  has  not  been 
large,  the  influencre  of  the  university  has  reached  thousands  scattered 
all  over  the  State.  Higher  ideals  and  better  methods  of  study  and 
work  have  bcM^n  sowed  broadcast,  and  the  State  is  thus  in  part  recom- 
pensed for  its  outlay.  The  alumni  alone  do  not  measure  the  value  of 
the  university  to  the  State,  as  may  be  seen  when  it  is  rememliered  that 
more  than  6,000  students  have  lMH*n  within  its  walls  since  it  opened 
its  doors  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
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SoiiM>  interesting  tables  are  appended  to  ttliow  the  place  of  prepara- 
on  for  college,  the  residence  of  their  parenttt  at  the  time  of  the  stu- 
ents'  birth,  their  ages,  and  finally  the  i>arents'  occupation.  It  will 
B  seen  that  a  large  proportion  oomes  from  industrial  homes  and  from 
le  most  widely  varied  occupations.  The  very  large'  number  of  stu- 
euts  of  mature  age  is  also  a  notable  feature.  Id  a  large  measure  the 
Ider  students  are  («aehers  who  have  taken  a  year  or  two  to  better 
leir  education,  intending  then  to  reenter  the  profession.  This  feature 
I  the  education  of  the  State  is,  it  is  believed,  something  remarkable 
I  the  annals  of  edncation. 

Knee  of  birth,  1897-98. 

Miwiflgippi 1 

Hiaeonri- WT 

Nebraaka .  _  _ r.T 

New  Hampahire _ . .  1 

New  Jersey 7 

New  Mexico         . .   -  - 3 

New  York  - - .  88 

Not*  Scotia _ .  1 

Ohio s.-. 

Penneylvtuiia xs 

Prince  Edward  laUnd 3 


obemia  _ 
lUfanda 

[mnerticttt 
dawan. 


ttinpa  - 
Labo  .  . 
limiio 


ScotlaDd 

Sontb  Carolina. . 
SonthDakaU.-. 

Sonth  WalM 

Sweden 


Texas -.- S 

Utah - 3 

Vermont  .- i'> 

Virginia » 

Wert  Virginia - li 

Wisconsin  . .  - - 4- 

Not  (fiven  « 


<jrmn  . 
jnat 

ymrs 

■  ymn  - 


SOyevB  . 

31  years  . 

32  years  . 

It  y<«ra  . 
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Ages,  /^97-9^--Contmned. 


87  yean      --  12 

88  years    9 

89  years 6 

40yean 9 

41  yean 8 

42yean      4 

48  yean         2 

44  yean         6 

45  yean      2 


46yean 1 

47  yean 2 

48  yean 2 

50  yean 1 

51  yean 2 

52  yean 1 

57  yean 1 

58  yean 1 

Not  given      82 


Where  prepared^  1897-98, 


Colleges 

Qndnates— 

In  Nebraska   110 

OtherStates «5 


408 


Not  graduates — 

In  Nebraska 110 

Other  StatM     98 


195 


Accredited  high  schools 

Qradnates 489 

Not  graduates 213 

Other  high  schools 

Qradnatee — 

In  Nebraska 157 

Other  States 


208 
702 

340 


Grade  and  district  schools 268 

In  Nebraska 220 

OtherStates 38 

Teachen*  normal  schools      197 

Graduates — 

In  Nebraska 25 

OtherStates 16 


41 


Not  graduates— 

In  Nebraska  70 

OtherStates 44 


226 


Not  graduates — 

In  Nebraska 106 

Other  States 50 

156 

Academies 74 

Business  colleges 22 

Latin  school  of  university 80 

Private  schools 7 

Prof esHJonal  schools 7 


114 


OecnpationM  of  parenU,  1897-98. 


Abstracton 

2 
1 

Director  school  < 
Druggists 

Advertiser 

15 

Agents,  insurance,  real  estate,  etc . . 

72 

Editon 

18 

Architects 

5 

Engineen    . 

....     25 

Auctioneer  . 

1 

Farmen 

666 

Banken 

72 

Gardenen 

6 

Blarksmiths 

7 

Grain  dealen . . . 

15 

Bciokkeepen 

12 

Grocen 

11 

Broken  ..   . 

4 

Hotel  proprietor 

B 14 

Butchen  . 

2 

Jewelen 

6 

Cabinetmakers  and  carpcutfrM 

22 

Laboren  . .   . 

26 

Capitalists 

11 

Lawyen  . . 

...              102 

City,  county,  and  State  offioen 

20 

Liveryman  .. 

.    ..                     1 

Clerks  and  salesmen  .  . 

65 

Lumbermen 

18 

CoUecton 

8 

Mafl  service  . . 

4 

Contracton 

80 

ManufacturerM 

. .     21 

Dairyman 

1 

Masons  — 

6 

Dentist 

1 

Mechanicn . . 

16 
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OecupaiionM  of  parents^  JSt^T-US — Contumed. 

MercbantB 183     Ranchmen 3 

MiUen 19     Beceiveraof  oorporatioiis 8 

Minen 3     Bevenne  collector 1 

lOnistera 59    Saloonkeeper 1 

Koiaes 8    School  board  derk 1 

KoTBerymen 7  i  Seacaptain I 

Notaries  public 8  .  Shoemakers 6 

Officers  of  btuaness  concerns 15  •  Stock  dealers 23 

Pensioner 1     Superintendents  of  schools 5 


Photographers       • 

Physicians 71 

Plumbers 3 

Politician 1 


Taflors 8 

Teachers 43 

Undertaker 1 

United  States  Army  officers 4 


Printers 7  j  Veterinary  surgeon  ._ 1 

Baflroad  employees 30  ,  Not  given 381 

THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

The  post-graduate  work  in  the  university  l>egan  without  flourish  of 
tmmpetA.  In  18H2  two  women  who  wished  to  do  higher  work  in 
history  entered  some  advanced  classes  arranged  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing June  the  regents  authorized  the  department  to  develop  gradu- 
ate courws,  looking  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  But  as  the 
teaching  force  was  very  limited,  nothing  was  done  at  that  time.  Two 
years  later,  in  1885,  the  catalogue  announced  that  advanced  instruc- 
tion would  be  given  in  certain  departments,  with  or  without  refer- 
ence to  a  degree.  However,  another  year  passed  before  any  definite 
plans  were  formulated  by  the  faculty.  In  the  meantime  several  stu- 
dents had  been  in  attendance  on  lectures,  but  none  of  them  at  the 
time  wf*re  looking  to  a  second  degree. 

Courses  were  arranged  in  188(>,  and  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  graduates  of  the  university,  or  of  other  institutions  whose 
undergraduate  courses  wen»  of  equivalent  value,  would  be  granted  the 
ma^t4'r*H  df^gre<*  on  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  one 
year  of  rt^ident  study.     The  candidate  could  take  all  his  work  in  one 
lin«*  of  study,  or  he  might  choose  a  major  and  one  minor,  or  a  migor 
and  two  minors;  in  either  case  the  major  was  to  have  60  per  cent  of 
the  candidate*!!  time  for  one  year.     A  thesis  was  to  be  presented  in 
that  defmrtment  in  which  the  major  was  taken.     Prof.  A.  IL  Ed^ren 
wan  the  m«»Ht  Z4*alc>us  and  efficient  meml)er  of  the  faculty  in  outlininf^ 
th^fif*  platiH  and  pushing  the  graduate  work.     It  is  pleasing  to  not^e 
that  h«*  in  now  dean  of  thegra«luate  school,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
d**v#»lop.     Conway  G.  McMillan,  now  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
viThity  of  Minnesota,  sec'Unnl  the  first  degree,  completing  his  studies 
and  pn'S4*ntirig  his  th<*sis  in  June,  1HK6.     During  the  second  jre&r 
thereafter  th^n*  wen*  11  students — 5  men  and  6  women — at  work  in 
graduate  study.     The  number  of  graduate  students  did  not  i 
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very  rapidly  until  1894-96,  when  the  number  reached  46.  In  1896-97 
the  attendance  passed  the  hundred  mark.  There  were  at  that  time 
only  three  other  State  universities  that  had  reached  the  same  num 
ber.  In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Nebraska  ranked  six- 
teenth in  the  number  of  its  graduate  students  among  all  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  among  the 
newest  of  the  universities  and  the  State  not  a  wealthy  one,  the  result 
may  certainly  be  regarded  with  pride  by  the  faculty,  the  regents,  and 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  standard  has  been  kept  high  during  all 
these  years,  and  the  majority  of  the  degrees  granted  have  not  been 
given  on  less  than  one  and  one-half  to  two  years'  study  beyond  the 
first  degree. 

June  12,  1890,  the  regents  authorized  the  faculty  to  make  provision 
for  granting  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  on  condition  that  no  extra  expense 
be  incurred  for  instruction.  Under  these  conditions  only  a  very  few 
departments  made  provision  at  that  time  for  this  work.  Even  yet 
perhaps  half  of  the  departments  do  not  believe  it  is  expedient  to 
offer  courses  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree.  The  equipment  is  not 
complete  enough  or  else  the  teaching  force  is  inadequate.  The  result 
is  that  there  have  been  few  candidates  for  the  degree  and  only  some 
half  dozen  granted  down  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1896,  the  graduate  school  was  organized  with 
A.  H.  Edgren  as  dean.  On  the  next  day  the  regents  approved  the  plan 
of  the  faculty  for  a  system  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  In 
general  it  was  expected  that  those  who  received  either  would  be 
graduate  students,  but  this  understanding  was  frequently  departed 
from,  and  undergraduates  were  sometimes  appointed.  In  1899  the 
rules  were  so  changed  that  fellowships  may  be  held  only  by  those  who 
have  already  completed  one  year  of  graduate  study,  while  with  some 
rare  exceptions  scholarships  also  are  to  go  to  graduates.  At  the 
same  time  the  maximum  compensation  for  "fellows"  was  increased 
from  $300  to  $400,  and  for  "scholara"  from  $150  to  $200  per  year. 
The  aim  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction,  since  it  is  necessary  in 
a  majority  of  cases  to  have  those  holding  fellowships  give  class 
instruction;  in  fact,  they  have  become  teaching  fellowships.  In  all, 
141  master's  degrees  have  been  granted,  and  some  9  doctor's  degrees. 
The  master's  degrees  have  been  distributed  among  the  various  depart- 
ments as  follows:  Agriculture,  1;  botany,  10;  chemistry,  13;  Eng- 
lish literature,  25;  entomology,  3;  geology,  1;  German,  3;  Greek,  12; 
American  history,  15;  European  history,  2;  Latin,  7;  mathematics, 
6;  pedagogy,  1;  philosophy,  8;  physics,  5;  political  economy,  11; 
romance  language,  4;  Sanskrit  and  philology,  5;  zoology,  8. 

The  Ph.  D.  has  been  granted  as  follows:  Botany,  2;  German,  1; 
mathematics,  2;  physics,  1;  history,  1;  E.  E.,  2. 

In  all,  some  46  universities  and  colleges  have  been  represented 
among  the  140  graduate  students  who  have  taken  a  higher  degree  in 
the  university. 
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Seven  State  universities,  12  other  universities,  and  21  colleges,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  have  furnished  one  or  more 
students  each.  Of  course  the  greater  number  has  come  from  the 
State— the  university  itself  or  the  denominational  colleges — yet  a 
respectable  proportion  has  come  from  beyond  its  borders. 

The  gra<iuate  students  have  been  distributed  in  time  and  between 
the  sexes,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ycttr. 

Ken.     Women. 

Total. 

1            Year. 

,  i8oi-«e 

Men. 

Women. 

Totel. 

iNC  IQ ' 

2 

T 

2 

2 
2 

4 
I 

9 

12 
21 
29 
42 
70 
fi2 
7H 

6 
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Tlie  year  1H07-0S  shows  a  i>eculiar  distribution  l)etwiH>n  the  sexes 
wlion  comparcMl  with  other  years.  No  explanation  of  the  fact  is 
known. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  faculty  rules  indicate  very  clearly 
the  sc*oi)e  of  the  work  and  the  terms  on  which  higher  degrees  are 
granted: 

RKOISTRATION. 

To  rpfnHt<*r  for  loradnate  work  the  applicant  shall  present  to  the  dean  of  the 
K^ra4lnAt44  M-hftol,  t(»^i*th<*r  with  his  diploma  and  other  cnnleutialB  that  may  be 
n-«iain*<l,  an  a|it>licuti<m  ontlininK  hin  proposed  work  as  approved  by  the  heads  of 
(lf]ijirtiiicntM  roiK  (*mH(l.  When  the  application  is  grantinl  a  card  will  be  iasned  to 
the  n*Ki>*trar  entitliuK  him  to  reiOHter  <m  paying  a  f(H?  of  $5. 

UKNEKAL  REgClREMENTS. 

1.  HiKher  <l<*gn><*s  are  Krant4Ml  only  after  the  can<lidate  has  iiasm^tl  a  creditable 
f*xaniinatit»n  in  tlif  i»n*M*nlie<l  conrses  and  pn'mmttMl  an  acceptable  thesis.  Bntto 
l»*  eh»dble  for  examination  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D..iuust  have 
fkii'^MMl  at  h'iini  three  years,  and  the  candidate  for  the  degrei!  of  A.  M.  at  least  one 
>«*ar.  of  re**idt*nt  work,  ^nthmit  serious  distnutions.  in  the  stndit^s  chow^n  for  hia 
ilrjfnt*.  thf  tenii  **n'^ident  "  U-ing  w>  int4»rprete<l  that  he  can  attend  all  instmc- 
ti*'n  given  in  hi**  e«purx*  and  do  his  (»therwork  in  direct  consultation  with  his 
in-»tnirt<»r»».  F«»r  the  candidate'  for  the  d<K'tor*s  de^Tin*.  however,  two  years  of 
r» -idt-nt  gnwlnute  Work  at  nane  other  in.stitntion  may  1h»  a<.'cei)t<Hl  here  on  the 
ai-proval  of  tlie  raiididateV  hea4l  in-truetors.  provide<l  he  spend  the  last  year  of 
hi«  work  Ufon*  gra4ln;ition  at  this  university.  Any  candidate^  presenting  a  sec- 
on'lary  degn*e.  not  hononir>'.  shall  1m»  allow«*<l  cre<lit  therefor  in  so  far  as  the  work 
alr»-a<dy  done  Hhall  I m*  of  the  retjuisite  high  chanu'ter  and  in  the  group  proposed 
for  hi*  a^Uaitct^l  d»*gr««e, 

*2.  Tlie  ivindtdate  nmy  n^jMirt  hiins«df  f<ir  final  examination  in  any  of  his  couneB. 
wb»'n  c«»niplet»d.  having  fir*»t  ]«ai<l  $10  to  tlie  financijil  s«vn*tary. 

21.  Tlie  exainWMtioti  shall  U*  in  on**  nmjor  rotirse  (v:ilu«sl  at  00)  and  either  ntie 
tkr^i  nnnor  <  oiip«**  i  \ahie«l  at  40)  or  two  Mvond  minor  rours4>s  (eiu'h  valued  at  dU). 
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But  the  candidate  for  the  master^s  degree  may  offer  instead  one  complete  conrse 
(valued  at  100).  The  major  and  minors  for  the  doctor *s  degree  must  be  taken  in 
separate  departments. 

4.  The  examination  shaU  be  held  in  each  subject  before  an  examining  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  heads  of  dex)artments  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work,  and 
supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  appointments  by  the  faculty  so  as  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  members  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  two  for  the  master's  degree. 
It  shall  be  oral  or  written,  or  both,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  examiner,  who 
shall,  in  each  subject,  be  the  candidate's  special  instructor.  When  the  examina- 
tion is  for  the  doctor's  degree  the  members  of  the  faculty  shall  be  invited  to  be 
present,  and  any  of  them  may  put  questions  to  the  candidate.  The  result  of  the 
examination  shall  be  decided  by  the  examining  committee. 

5.  The  thesis,  written  in  good  and  legible  English,  shall  embody  a  scholarly 
research  covering  exclusively  or  largely  some  topic  of  the  candidate's  chief  study. 
It  must  be  presented  for  examination  to  the  head  instructor  by  the  candidate  for 
the  doctor's  degree  not  less  than  three  months,  and  by  the  candidate  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  not  less  than  one  month,  before  his  intended  graduation. 

6.  The  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree,  when  examined  and  passed  upon  by  the 
professor  concerned,  shall  be  on  file  in  the  chancellor's  office  during  at  least  two 
weeks  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  faculty;  and,  if  required,  it  shall  be 
publicly  defended  before  the  faculty.  If  it  stands  approved  the  candidate  shall, 
before  graduation,  deposit  100  copies  of  the  same  in  the  chancellor's  office  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  or  give  proper  security  for  the  printing  of  this  number. 
But  in  case  the  candidate  has  presented  for  a  thesis  a  work  already  before  the 
public  in  printed  form,  it  shaU  suffice  to  deposit,  as  above,  10  copies  of  the  same, 
if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to  a  scientific  periodical,  or  5,  if  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  book. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  established  in  this  university  in 
accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

I.  Fellows  and  scholars  without  stix>end  shall  be  appointed  on  the  ground  of 
high  attainments.  Fellows  and  scholars  shall  have  no  other  fees  to  pay  than  the 
ordinary  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  They  shall  be  preferably  called  upon  tor  needed 
assistance  in  instruction,  and  shall  then  be  paid  for  their  services  according  to 
duties  performed,  as  stated  below. 

n.  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  shall 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  resident  graduate  work,  along  the  special 
line  in  which  the  apx>ointment  is  made,  in  this  university  or  in  some  other  institu- 
tion of  equivalent  requirements.  Fellows  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, and  their  appointment  announced  at  commencement.  Each  appointment 
shall  be  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  twice.  The  compensation  for  actual 
service  done  the  department  by  class  instruction  or  otherwise  shall  be  according 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  service,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $400  per  annum. 

ni.  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for  higher  degrees  The  man- 
ner of  appointment  and  value  of  the  scholarships  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fellowships,  except  that  the  value  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $200  per  annum. 

IV.  Any  fully  organized  department  in  the  university  may  recommend  for 
appointment  one  fellow.  The  recommendation  of  a  second  fellow  may  be  made 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  Each  department  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
recommend  for  appointment  at  least  one  scholar  annually. 

V.  Fellows  and  scholars  shall  be  reported  sex)arately ,  under  these  two  headings, 
in  the  calendar  of  the  university,  immediately  following  the  faculty. 
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THE  QRADUATB  CLUB. 

The  graduate  clnb  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  good  fellow- 
ship and  broad  scientific  interest  among  graduate  students  of  the  university. 

THB  ALUMNI. 

This  account  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  for  the  alumni  are  too  few 
and  they  have  as  yet  made  for  themselves  too  small  a  place  in  the 
nation's  history  to  justify  an  extended  notice.  Generations  of  grad- 
uates have  passed  away,  after  having  played  their  part  in  life,  from 
the  older  colleges  of  the  country.  The  earliest  graduates  of  Nebraska 
University  are  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  are  just  approaching  the 
X)eriod  of  their  greatest  productive  activity.  By  far  the  larger  part 
are  yet  under  30  years  of  age,  so  if  there  is  little  to  say  youth  must 
be  our  apology. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  done,  however,  so  that  it  will  not  appear 
too  immodest  if  some  names  are  here  inscribed.  In  politics  something 
has  been  done.  D.  H.  Mercer  (1880)  has  represented  the  Omaha  dis- 
trict in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  last  six  years.  A.  W. 
Field  was  a  prominent  and  strong  candidate  before  the  legislature  of 
1899  for  the  United  States  Senatorship.  Mr.  Field  had  already  served 
one  term  as  district  judge,  been  speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  a  candidate  for  Congress,  being  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan.  W.  H.  Snell  (1873),  W.  A. 
McCallister  (1878),  E.  P.  Holmes  (1878),  P.  F.  Clark  (1887),  E.  P.  Rich 
(1883),  E.  M.  Pollard  (1893),  and  A.  J.  Weaver  (1894)  have  also  been 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  P.  F.  Clark  having  been  speaker  of 
the  last  house.  Several  of  the  alumni  have  served  as  judges  for  one 
or  more  terms  each,  as  A.  W.  Field  (1877),  E.  P.  Holmes  (1878),  E.  P. 
Unangst  (1881),  and  A.  L.  Frost  (1886).  Other  names  may  be  added 
of  those  who  have  reached  high  eminence  at  the  bar  of  the  State. 
H.  H.  Wilson  (1878),  N.  Z.  Snell  (1882),  and  Roscoe  Pound  (1888)  may 
be  named  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  under  politics  and 
judges.  C.  S.  Lobengier  (1888)  is  a  prolific  law  writer  and  editor  for 
law  encyclopedias  and  reviews. 

Doubtless  the  men  who  are  at  present  most  widely  known  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  teachers.  Two  stand  out  prominently — George 
E.  Howard  (1876)  and  A.  G.  Warner  (1885).'*  Both  taught  in  their 
alma  mater  and  both  then  went  to  professorships  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Howard  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  Local 
Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  but  several  less  preten- 
tious works  also  add  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  historian. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Professor  Howard  will  be  a  voluminous 
writer  during  the  next  few  years.  Mr.  Warner's  best  work  is  doubt- 
less his  Public  Charities,  the  standard  work  on  the  subject;  Three 

■  Dr.  Warner  died  January,  1900. 
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Phases  of  Cooperation  in  the  West,  and  various  minor  articles  are 
important  studies.  Prof.  Gteorge  W.  Botsford  (1887),  of  Harvard 
University,  has  very  recently  published  a  valuable  school  History 
of  Greece.  Mr.  J.  A.  Barrett  (1888)  has  written  and  published  a 
good  monograph  on  the  Ordinance  of  1787;  and  one  on  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Tremain  (1881),  has  been 
well  received.  The  writer  of  this  monograph  has  published  a  short 
History  of  the  United  States,  1815-1861,  a  brief  Life  of  Clay,  and 
various  Source  Studies  in  American  History,  for  use  in  the  public 
schools.  IVof .  C.  N.  Little  is  believed  to  be  the  only  alumnus  who 
has  as  yet  done  any  mathematical  publication.  His  various  papers 
on  "Knots,"  printed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
constitute  the  principal  material  on  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  best  work  yet  done  has  been  in  botany.  Dr.  Roscoe 
Pound  (1889),  Prof.  C.  P.  McMillan  (1885),  now  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Clements  (1894),  especially  the  first  two, 
have  been  prolific  writers  on  botanical  subjects  and  their  work  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  European  as  well  as  of  American  scholars. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  young  men  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  whose  work  deserves  mention  in  this  connection. 
Although  only  some  six  or  seven  in  number,  their  monographic  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  on  plant  diseases,  propagation,  cross- 
fertilization,  grasses,  etc.,  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
whole  output  of  the  section  with  which  they  are  connected.  H. 
Webber  (1889),  T.  A.  Williams  (1889),  »A.  F.  Woods  (1890),  and  Ernst 
Bessey  (1897)  may  be  especially  mentioned  as  promising  men. 

In  language  Prof.  L.  Fossler  (1881)  has  edited  several  German  works, 
and,  in  connection  with  Prof.  A.  H.  Edgren,  has  published  a  German 
grammar. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Wolfe  (1880)  has  published  many  excellent  articles  on 
psychology  and  child  study. 

Many  other  names  might  be  added  of  men  or  women  who  have 
made  a  local  name  for  themselves,  and  who  will  be  known  to  a  larger 
constituency  in  the  near  future.  But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
to  justify  the  existence  of  this  chapter.  At  best  it  can  only  be 
claimed  that  what  has  been  done  indicates  that  Nebraska  University 
men  will  play  their  part  in  the  public  and  social  life  of  our  nation  in 
future  years,  if  present  tendencies  may  be  trusted.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  nearly  600  of  the  842  graduates  have  received  their  degrees 
within  the  last  seven  years,  it  is  believed  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  foretell  the  ultimate  outcome. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

At  present  it  may  be  said  that  the  library  is  the  central  workshop 
of  the  university.    But  it  has  not  always  been  thus.     In  fact,  it  is 

•Died  in  1901. 
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only  during  recent  years  that  the  importance  of  the  library  has  been 
realized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  grive  it  its  proper  position  in  a  scheme 
of  education. 

Previous  to  1880  the  libraty  was  little  used.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
small,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  appreciation  of  its  importance  and 
no  proper  provision  was  made  for  the  use  of  such  books  as  were  on 
its  shelves.  In  the  catalogue  of  1873  an  announcement  may  be  found 
that  the  library  will  be  open  *'  two  hours  per  day"  and  that  students 
'^  in  certain  advanced  classes  may  take  books  to  their  rooms."  During 
one  year,  at  least,  to  the  writer's  own  personal  knowledge,  it  was 
opened  only  once  or  twice  per  week.  The  education  of  these  years 
was  based,  of  course,  upon  text-book  work  almost  entirely.  Original 
investigation  in  any  form  seems  to  have  been  unknown  or  at  least 
untried.  The  library  was  either  for  ornament  or  for  the  use  of  the 
faculty.  It  certainly  was  not  made  use  of  by  the  students  as  a  basis, 
or  as  an  adjunct  even,  of  class-room  lectures  and  discussions.  In 
1877  a  slight  improvement  was  made,  the  books  being  accessible  for 
three  hours  per  day  for  ''consultation."  This  condition  of  affairs 
lasted  till  1881.  For  the  next  few  years  it  was  accessible  for  six  hours 
per  day  at  least;  and  from  1893  till  the  present  time  it  has  been  open 
from  8  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.  during  the  school  year,  and  is  open  for  sev- 
eral hours  each  day  during  vacations. 

For  many  years  the  management  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
regents,  and  perhaps  the  faculty  also,  held  that  the  funds  were  too 
meager  to  be  wasted  on  a  librarian.  The  result  was  that  its  control 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  meml>er  of  the  faculty.  Until  1881, 
when  ProfesHor  Howard  took  the  management  as  librarian  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professorial  duties,  no  one  had  taken  any  particular  in- 
terest in  its  proper  use.  Till  18H0  I^rofessor  Howard  performed,  with 
the  aid  of  student  helpers,  this  dual  work.  From  1886  till  1891  Miss 
Ellen  Smith  acted  as  custodian  of  the  librar3\  She  was  succeeded 
for  the  next  two  years  in  the  same  ix>8ition  by  Prof.  George  E.  Mc- 
Millan. A  traine<l  librarian  was  employcnl  in  WXl  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Mary  Jones  (18H5),  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Library  School 
(1893).  She  resigni'd  in  1897,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  J.  J.  Wyer,  the 
present  very  effieic^nt  librarian,  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Till  the  coming  of  Miss  Jones  an  a<*ci'H8ion  catalogue  was  the  only 
one  provide<l.  There  is  now  a  c*omplete  author  card  catalogue,  and  a 
beginning  has  been  ma«le  on  a  subject  catalogue  as  well.  There  is 
still  much  to  do  to  make  the  material  fully  available,  but  the  work 
is  being  organiz<Ml  as  rapidly  as  time,  means,  and  skill  vrill  permit. 

The  hiMtory  of  the  housiug  of  the  library  also  shows  the  primitive 
condition  in  early  years;  but  it  further  proves  the  marvelous  rapidity 
with  which  the  West,  and  the  university  with  it,  has  developed.  Till 
18^9  two  small  roomn  not  only  held  the  library,  but  were  also  made  to 
answer  for  n^a^ling  rtNims  as  well.     In  that  year  a  great  improvement 
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took  place,  as  two  rooms,  each  21  by  62  feet,  were  fitted  up  for  its  use 
In  November,  1895,  the  new  library  building,  with  ample  accommoda. 
tions  for  stacks,  reading  rooms,  and  seminaries,  was  dedicated.    A 
description  of  the  building  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  library  was  very  slow.  It  started 
with  about  2,000  volumes  in  1871-72,  and  had  increased  to  only  double 
that  number  ten  years  later.  From  that  date  the  growth  was  more 
rapid.  By  1891, 12,000  volumes  were  found  on  its  shelves.  June,  1899, 
approximately  40,000  books  are  accessible  in  the  main  stacks  and 
in  the  departmental  libraries,  the  proportion  being  25,000  volumes  in 
the  central  library  and  15,000  in  the  various  departmental  divisions. 
The  central  library  contains  cases  for  history,  literature,  language 
(except  Greek  and  Latin),  philosophy,  religion,  economics,  and  edu- 
cation. In  the  division  libraries  may  be  found  in  general  the  works 
on  science,  engineering,  law,  and  Greek  and  Latin.  The  catalogue  at 
the  central  library  includes  all  departmental  books,  but  each  depart- 
ment has  a  duplicate  catalogue  of  its  own  books.  The  strongest  col- 
lections, relatively,  are  botany,  with  2,000  volumes,  and  entomology, 
with  700.     Over  600  journals  and  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

The  income  of  the  library  has  varied  greatly  in  the  past,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  a  stable  sum  now.  All  matriculation  and  diploma  fees 
must  by  law  go  into  the  library  fund.  Some  legislatures  have  also 
made  special  appropriations  for  books.  The  income  for  the  current 
year  will  be  about  $7,000.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  less  amount  than 
this  will  be  available  for  the  coming  years,  while  it  is  hoped  that  the 
amount  may  be  greatly  increased.  At  the  present  time  the  library 
is  adding  from  3,000  to  4,000  volumes  each  year.  During  the  entire 
history  of  the  university  the  policy  of  granting  absolutely  free  access 
to  the  shelves  has  been  pursued.  Of  course  until  recently  there 
was  no  real  test  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system. 
Now,  however,  where  from  1,200  to  1,500  students  have  free  access  to 
40,000  volumes  for  fourteen  hours  per  day,  the  plan  is  being  thor- 
oughly tested.  The  loss  may  be  estimated  at  perhaps  75  volumes  per 
year.  The  percentage  is  so  small  thus  far  that  there  is  no  intention 
of  abandoning  the  method  so  long  as  present  conditions  continue. 
The  reading  room  and  vacant  spaces  in  the  stack  room,  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  about  300  readers  at  a  time.  For  many  hours  of  the  day 
every  chair  will  be  occupied.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling communication  among  so  many,  but  that  problem  also  seems 
to  be  now  solved.  It  is  believed  that  the  disadvantages  of  free  access 
to  the  shelves  are  small  when  compared  with  the  gains.  The  value 
of  this  privilege  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  is  great;  in  fact,  can 
not  be  exagerated.  The  library  now  has  become  the  laboratory  for 
many  departments.  Especially  is  this  true  in  history,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, economics,  and  pedagogy.  The  chemist  or  the  physicist  no 
more  needs  his  laboratory  than  does  the  historian.     The  library  in 
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organizations  formed  for  advanced  research,  but  for  various  reasons 
it  has  not  been  maintained  at  as  high  a  standard  as  the  two  just 
mentioned.  The  Political  Science  Club,  the  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  Physics  Colloquium  are  among  the  other  research  societies. 

Athletics  were  managed  by  the  students  in  a  more  or  less  system- 
atic manner  for  many  years,  without  aid  or  interference  from  the 
faculty.  In  the  fall  of  1805,  however,  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  give  more  definiteness  to  the  whole  matter.  A  constitution  similar 
to  that  in  use  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  Northwest  was  adopted,  and 
a  board  of  10  members,  5  from  the  faculty,  2  of  them  to  be  chosen  by 
the  student  body,  and  5  from  the  students,  was  given  almost  complete 
power  over  all  forms  of  athletic  sports.  Baseball,  football,  and  track 
athletics,  as  well  as  tehnis,  were  all  to  be  managed  under  the  general 
roles  adopted  by  this  board  and  by  a  general  manager  chosen  for  each 
by  the  board.  The  captains  are  chosen  by  the  players  themselves. 
The  four  universities  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  form 
a  circuit  for  football.  The  other  sports  are  not  yet  as  well  organized, 
but  under  the  energetic  management  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Hastings  track 
athletics  esiiecially  are  developing  rapidly. 

The  fraternities  have  many  chapters  in  the  university,  and  several 
of  them  have  their  houses.  As  yet,  however,  none  of  them  own  their 
own  buildings.  The  following  are  represented  in  the  university  in 
1H'J9: 

Phi  Delta  TbeU lHa3  .  Alpha  Theta  Chi •!«» 

SigmaCnii    1883     Pi  Beta  Phi 18d5 

Kappa  Ki4>|ia  Gamma 1K84     Phi  Kappa  Pri 1805 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 1887     Phi  Delta  Phi 1895 

Ddta  Oamma 1887     Kappa  Sigma 1897 

BelaTheUPi        18«8     Alpha  Tau  Ometfa 1897 


AJphaEpidlon    1893     Phi  Qamma  Delta 1896 

DelUTaoDelta      1894     Delta  Uiwilon 1898 

Delta  Delta  Delta     1894 

Perhafm  this  se<*tion  may  be  Ix^st  ended  by  noting  the  existence  of 
a  ^l«^  club  and  a  man<lolin  <*lub.  The  former  has  made  several  su<v 
c«*HHful  t4iurH  through  the  State.  The  latter  aids  greatly  in  the  local 
mtutifal  cirt'leM. 

PUBLIC  ATIONS. 

Tlie  li^t  of  publicatiouK  insutMl  liy  the  university  is  naturally  not  Hii 
ext4«nHiv<»  one.  For  many  of  its  earlier  years  the  annual  catalogue  and 
n*j:iMer,  t4*j^ether  with  an  annual  iKldrt^ss  delivere<l  at  commencement 
time  by  Hf^uiediMtin^ui.^luMl  ritiz4*ii  orH(*holar,  formed  the  sum  total  of 
itM  ifu^uen.  When  the  ex|M'rinient  station  whs  established,  the  means 
wait  found  for  pubiihliing  a  M4«rit*H  of  bulletins  along  the  lines  of  agri* 
cultural  inti*n*Htii.  Beginning  with  l.^sT,  this  m^rii^s  has  l)e<*n  issued 
iiounly,  an<l  in  it  some  valuable  contributions  to  many  lines 
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of  investigation  may  be  found.  Among  other  titles,  Irrigation  in 
Nebraska,  On  Certain  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Year,  Investigations 
into  the  Texas  Fever  in  Cattle,  and  the  Swine  Plague,  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  all,  some  dozen  or  more  bulletins  have  been  issued. 
Two  reasons,  doubtless,  may  be  assigned  for  the  long  delay  in  begin- 
ning the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  productive  work  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  firat  one  may  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  was 
felt  that  the  whole  time  of  the  professors  must  be  given  to  class-room 
instruction.  Leisure  for  productive  labor  could  not  be  had.  Doubt- 
less this  feeling  is  still  very  strong  throughout  the  State,  and  only  in  a 
few  departments  would  the  taxpayers  willingly  see  much  time  given 
to  original  investigations.  The  second  reason  is  closely  related  to  the 
former  one,  but  is  financial  in  nature.  The  income  of  the  university 
has  never  been  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  number  of  instructors 
absolutely  needed  for  the  class  room.  The  increase  of  students  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  resources.  Naturally  when 
a  man  has  to  be  in  the  class  room  from  three  to  four  hours  per  day, 
and  to  prepare  thee  or  four  sets  of  lectures,  he  has  but  little  vitality 
left  for  productivity. 

The  Western  university  professor  has  to  be  first  a  teacher  and  only 
secondarily  an  investigator.  The  result  has  been  the  development  of 
excellent  instructors  and  the  careful  consideration  of  methods  in 
teaching.  The  Western  univeraity  is  relatively  barren  in  additions 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  West  lessons 
may  be  learned  by  others  in  regard  to  educational  methods.  Of  course 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  earlier  faculties  contained  fewer  men 
who  could  do  original  work  than  have  the  later  ones.  But  from  first 
to  last  the  degree  of  devotion  to  duty  and  the  sacrifice  of  pei*sonal 
ambitions  have  been  marked  characteristics  of  the  Western  instructor. 
Even  to  the  present  moment  the  lack  of  funds  has  been  so  great 
that  most  of  the  plans  made  by  the  faculty  for  publications  have  been 
unrealized. 

In  1888  the  University  Studies  was  begun.  The  plan  contem- 
plated the  issuance  of  a  quarterly  devoted  entii:ely  to  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  original  investigations  made  by  faculty  members  and 
advanced  students.  Only  six  numbers  have  been  given  to  the  public, 
since  the  regents  have  seldom  been  able  to  see  their  way  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations.  The  numbers  issued  have  been  received 
favorably  by  both  American  and  European  scholars.  An  appropria- 
tion was  made  in  July,  1899,  to  resume  the  publication.  It  is  hoped 
that  hereafter  there  may  be  no  more  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
issuance. 

Among  less  pretentious  studies  maybe  named  *' Botanical  survey 
of  Nebraska,"  **A  brief  appeal  for  country  high  schools,"  announce- 
ments of  the  "  Special  course  preparatory  to  medicine,"  "  Of  the  school 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,"  "Circular  of  history  and  political 
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science,"  "University  ext<>nsion  circnlai's,"  " The  accredited  schools," 
"The  summer  school,"  "The  high  school  manual,"  Chancellor  Mac- 
Lean's  "Inaugural  address,"  bulletins  respecting  "The  college  of 
law,"  of  the  "School  of  domestic  science,"  address  by  Chancellor  Mac- 
Lean  on  "  Last  stage  in  the  educational  development  of  Nebraska,"  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  matter  put  forth  bj'  the  university  itself,  many 
of  the  professors  have,  for  the  last  few  years  especially,  been  writing 
and  publishing,  either  at  their  own  account  or  through  general  pub- 
lishing houses.  The  output,  all  told,  would  be  no  small  amount  when 
the  conditions  under  which  work  must  be  undertaken  are  considei^ed. 

THE  RELATION  OP  THE   HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  charter  of  the  univei'sity  recognizes  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  liigh  schools  and  the  university.  In  Nebraska,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Northwestern  States,  the  common  scliools  form  the  basis 
of  public  instruction  and  the  university  the  crowning  feature,  with 
the  high  schools  as  the  connecting:  link  between  them.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  secondary  instruction  in  Nebraska  has  been  very  slow,  so 
that  a  large  part  of  the  preparatory  work  for  the  university  has  of 
necessity,  till  very  lately,  been  <loue  in  its  Latin  school.  The  close 
relationship  which  ought  to  exist  In^tween  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  univeraity  was  early  recognized,  and  in  1872  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  regents  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Expressions  of  good  will  were  oblAined, 
but  no  definite  arrangements  were  perfected.  In  the  springof  1881  the 
matter  was  again  discussed,  and  a  committee  from  the  university 
faculty  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  wliole  matter.  Aflei  a  long 
correspondence  with  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  the  State, 
and  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  plans  existing  in  other  States 
where  the  high-school  graduates  were  admitted  to  the  State  univerai- 
ties  without  entrance  examinations,  the  committee''  rei)orted  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  any  satisfactory  arrangements  could  l)e 
made  in  Nebraska.  The  matter  was  accordingly  dropped  for  the 
time.  Very  few  schools  of  the  State  were  then  willing  or  able  to  give 
instruction  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  preparatory^  coui-se  of 
the  university.  The  patrons  of  the  schools  were  generally  avei-se  to 
"wasting"  any  public  money  in  giving  instruci  ion  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  even  to  any  great  extent  in  the  modern  languages.  Practical 
studies  were  demanded — a  denmnd  which  generally  meant  little  more 
than  "the  three  R's."  The  development  in  this  direction  has  been 
so  rapid  for  the  past  few  years  that  there  is  hope  now  that  soon  the 
secondary  instruction  may  meet  the  i*equirements  of  the  university 
in  amount  and  quality. 

In  1882  St<ate  SuperinteiMlent  W.  \V.  W.  Jones  began  agitating  the 
matter  again,  and  sent  a  communication  to  the  faculty  asking  for 

•Faculty  records  in  manuscript. 
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its  cooperation,  but  he  was  unable  at  that  time  to  enlist  much 
enthusiasm  in  his  work.  Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  till  the 
arrival  of  Chancellor  I.  J.  Manatt,  in  January,  1884.  Chancellor 
Manattand  Superintendent  Jones  took  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest, 
visiting  the  States  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  others  to  study  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  couree  of  a  few  months,  aided  by  a  committee  from  the 
faculty  and. another  from  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools,  arrangements  were  completed.  Two  courses  were  outlined, 
the  major  course  admitting  to  the  freshman  year  and  the  minor  to 
the  second  class  in  the  Latin  school  without  further  examination. 
The  result  has  on  the  whole  been  beneficial.  The  constant  changes 
of  principals  in  the  graded  schools,  however,  hinder  greatly  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  plan.  There  is  also  some  friction,  in  keeping 
up  the  grade,  from  the  opposition  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  to  the 
high  stAudanl  required,  as  well  as  from  a  lack  of  proper  facilities  for 
teaching  many  branches,  especially  the  sciences  and  history.  Mathe- 
matics is  generally  fairly  well  taught. 

The  result  has  been  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  high  schools, 
for  it  is  becoming  quite  an  honor,  as  well  as  an  advantage,  to  be  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  university;  hence  the  standard  has  been 
raise<l  much  faster  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  has  been 
gradually  decreasing,  while  the  college  classes  have  rapidly  increased, 
a  seeming  indication  that  more  are  preparing  nearer  home.  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  univei'sit}'  is  that  it  will  be  hard  to  raise  its 
standard  for  admission  or  even  keep  it  at  its  present  level  when 
once  its  sole  i*ecruiting  ground  is  in  the  high  schools,  whose  standard 
is  liable  to  be  so  fluctuating;  as  for  the  present,  there  is  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  wealth  to  support  an  ideal  preparation.  There  were, 
in  1889, 12  schools  whose  graduates  were  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  without  examination  and  15  that  were  entitled  to  send  to  the 
second  year  of  the  Latin  school.  The  plan  adopted  for  examination 
before  accrediting  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Northwestern  States. 
The  local  school  board  adopts  a  course  embracing  all  studies  required 
for  admission  to  the  class  they  wish  to  reach;  upon  notifying  the 
university  authorities  that  they  are  ready  for  an  examination,  some 
meml>er  of  the  faculty  visits  it,  and  if  satisfied  with  the  course  and 
the  working  of  the  school,  so  reiK)rts  to  the  faculty.  Examination 
papers  ai-e  submitted  to  the  various  departments.  If  these  also  prove 
satisfactory-,  the  school  will  be  accredited  for  a  period  of  time  not 
longer  than  three  years.  A  change  of  the  coui'se  or  of  the  principal 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  university,  necessitate  a  new  examination. 
Several  changes  have  been  suggested,  and  some  should  be  nmde;  but 
when  so  many  interests  are  involved,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  them. 

The  above  account,  written  in  1880,  may  with  one  or  two  amend- 
ments be  allowed  to  stand.     The  fear  then  expressed,   that   the 
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standard  of  entrance  requirement  might  be  too  high  for  the  public 
schools,  has  not  been  realized.  On  the  contrary,  the  standard 
demanded  by  the  university  has  been  raised  very  materially,  and  yet 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  meeting  its  requirements  in  an 
excellent  manner.  The  secondary  schools  liave  been  making  great 
strides  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  are 
ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  university.  As  in  so  many 
other  lines,  Chancellor  James  H.  Canfield  did  a  great  work  in  connec- 
tion with  bringing  the  public  schools  and  the  university  into  closer 
touch.  He  constantly  emphasized  the  idea  that  the  university  was 
only  the  crowning  feature  of  the  public-school  system.  It  was  thus 
brought  to  pass  that  the  eyes  of  children  and  parents  were  turned  to 
the  univereity.  Graduation  in  a  high  school  was  not  regaiHied  as 
final.  It  only  opened  the  door  to  the  higher  work.  The  superintend- 
ents and  principals  wore  brought  into  the  closest  harmony  with  the 
university,  and  thus  they  turned  the  eyes  of  their  pupils  toward  its 
doors.  In  a  few  cases  entire  classes — in  one  case  as  many  as  13 
in  the  class — entered  in  the  fall  after  graduation.  Slight  changes  in 
the  method  of  determining  the  standing  of  the  different  schools  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  none  very  marked  until  1897,  when  the 
legislature  made  provision  for  an  inspector  of  schools,  said  inspector 
to  be  appointed  by  the  university  and  to  be  one  of  its  faculty.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Crabtree  was  appointed  to  the  position.  He  had  made  himself 
a  strong  place  in  the  public-school  work  before  appointment  and  has 
proved  an  able  official.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  StAte, 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  university  so  far  as  may  be,  and  report 
in  regard  to  their  efficiency  and  their  curricula.  Catalogues  and  other 
official  records  are  furnished  him.  He  then  I'eports  to  the  committee 
on  accredited  schools,  and  a  decision  is  made  in  regard  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  school.  At  present  about  90  schools  in  the  State  have  such 
a  standaixl  that  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  university  with- 
out examination. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  **the  free-attendance 
high-school  law "  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1895,  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supi'eme  Court,  and  reenacted  by  the  legislature  of 
1899  with  the  obnoxious  clause  modified  to  meet  the  objection  of  the 
court.  This  law  allows  the  graduates  of  the  country  or  district  schools 
to  have  free  tuition  in  the  town  schools.  The  county  raises  a  tax 
which  is  paid  to  the  high  schools  of  the  county  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  absentee  pupils  in  attendance.  The  system  inaugurated 
in  the  State  thus  provides  free  instruction  from  the  primary  grade  to 
the  post-graduate  course.  The  graduates  of  country  schools  or  the 
grammar  grade  pass  into  a  free  high  school,  its  graduates  into  a  free 
university,  and  its  graduates,  again,  into  a  free  post-graduate  depart- 
ment— in  all,  seventeen  grades  or  yeai-s  of  free  education.  It  is  felt  that 
the  democratic  instinct  of  the  State  manifests  itself  in  this  educational 
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system.  Certainly  no  State  in  the  Union,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth, 
makes  more  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  its  youth.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  they  are  responding  to  their  opportunities.  The  first 
year  that  this  free  high-school  law  was  operative — before  it  was 
declared  unconstitutional — more  than  2,000  children  were  taking 
advantage  of  its  terms.  The  university  under  this  impulse  has  grown 
from  less  than  500  students  in  1890  to  2,209  in  1900;  the  graduate  stu- 
dents from  15  in  1890  to  143  in  1898.  The  thorough  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  whole  constitutes  one  great  system  is  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  both  the  secondary  and  the  higher 
education  in  the  State.  Each  supplements  the  other.  Jealousies  are 
largely  laid  aside,-  and  efforts  for  development  are  mutual.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  State  in  the  Union  is  there  such  a  close  connection 
between  the  secondary  and  the  higher  educational  forces  as  in 
Nebraska,  and  if  we  shall  only  have  the  courage  to  continue  the  good 
work  the  outcome  will  b^  beneficial  beyond  our  present  conception. 

THE   CURRICULUM. 

Several  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of  the 
curriculum.  Previous  to  1880  the  old  college  t^^pe  was  in  complete 
possession  of  the  field.  There  were  no  electives,  and  the  students 
were  limited  in  choice  to  one  of  three  prescribed  courses,  the  clas- 
sical, the  scientific,  and  the  Latin-scientific.  The  main  difference 
between  the  classical  and  the  scientific  courses  consisted  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  modern  language  and  some  science  for  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  Latin-scientific,  as  its  name  indicates,  partook  of  the  qualities  of 
the  two.  Practically  all  instruction  was  based  on  text-books.  There 
was  really  only  one  method  in  class — the  recitation.  Only  very  occa- 
sionally were  lectures  given.  Original  investigations,  with  theses,  by 
students  were  entirely  unknown.  Even  in  the  sciences,  as  botany, 
geology,  etc.,  almost  the  entire  work  was  based  on  the  study  of  a  text. 
A  few  flowers  might  be  analyzed,  and  possibly  one  excursion  might  be 
made  for  geological  purposes;  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  '* sources" 
were  used  in  any  field  of  study.  The  primary  subjects  were  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  The  courses  were  arranged  with  reference 
to  mental  training,  plus  the  giving  of  more  or  less  practical  knowledge. 
It  eeems  to  have  been  assumed  that  history,  modern  languages,  and 
the  sciences  even  were  destitute  of  the  qualities  that  would  fit  them 
fortraining courses;  they  were  important  only  for  their  practical  value. 
In  short,  the  old  renaissance  type,  planned  primarily  to  fit  men  for 
scholarship  and  theology,  later  for  the  professions,  was  the  all-domi- 
nant one.  The  variations  from  it  to  the  scientific  and  Latin-scientific 
courses  were  as  slight  as  possible.  All  recitations  were  five  times  per 
week.  Three  studies  were  carried  at  a  time.  Three  different  degrees 
were  given — one  for  each  of  the  three  courses. 
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The  classical  course,  1873-74,  was  as  follows: 

Freshman  year, — First  term:  The  Anabasis,  Greek  composition,  De 
Amicitia,  geometry.  Second  term :  Herodotus,  Livy,  and  Latin  com- 
position, geometry.  Third  term:  The  Iliad,  structural  botany, 
higher  algebra. 

Sophomore  year. — Firat  term :  The  Iliad,  inorganic  chemistry,  trigo- 
nometry and  surveying.  Second  term:  The  Memorabilia,  Horace's 
Odes,  analytical  geometry  or  history,  rhetoricals.  Thiixl  tenn: 
Thucydides,  Horace's  satires  or  epistles,  calculus  or  physiology, 
rhetoricals. 

Junior  year, — First  term:  Tacitus,  physics,  English  literature, 
French  or  German,  themes.  Second  term:  Plato's.  Gorgi as,  physics, 
logic,  French  or  German,  readings.  Third  term:  Astronomy,  rhet- 
oric, Prometheus  Vinctus,  French  or  Gorman,  composition. 

Senior  year, — First  term:  Psychology  and  historj^  of  philosophy, 
zoology,  political  economy  or  international^ law,  French  or  German, 
or  Butler's  Analogy.  Second  term:  Moral  philosophy,  history  of 
civilization,  Quintilian,  meteorology,  orations.  Third  term:  Consti- 
tutional law,  criticism,  geology. 

Some  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  from  time  to  time. 
New  studies  were  added  in  a  few  cases.  Rearrangement  was  more 
frequent,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any  essentially  new  principle  intro- 
duced. Gradually,  however,  as  new  men  came  into  the  faculty,  new 
demands  and  new  ideas  began  to  prevail.  In  1880-81  a  general  revision 
of  the  curriculum  was  undertaken,  and  when  the  courses  reappeared 
it  was  found  that  a  new  principle  had  been  introduced  and,  in  general, 
new  ideas  were  dominant. . 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  list  of  electives  was  offered,  and  secondly, 
all  studies  were  considered  as  equal  in  value,  at  least  so  far  as  stand- 
ing in  the  curriculum  was  concerned.  It  was  recognized  as  a  working 
principle  that  all  studies  might  be  made  valuable  as  means  of  mental 
discipline  if  they  were  only  properly  taught;  hence  the  coui*ses  were 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  logical  and  scientific  development  to  each 
subject  introduced.  Continuity  of  work  in  each  line  of  investigation 
was  sought.  In  presenting  this  revised  course  to  the  public  its 
friends  said :  "  The  elective  system  is  the  one  that  insures  the  great- 
est interest  and  profit  in  every  study,  and  it  is  the  only  system  that 
allows  the  student  to  become  a  special  scholar  in  any  department 
while  still  leaving  him  the  option  of  a  general  education."  At  the 
same  time  that  this  revision  was  submitted  to  the  regents  and  adopted 
(December,  1880)  the  school  year  was  divided  into  semesters  instead 
of  into  three  terms,  as  before.  This  division  lasted  only  one  year — 
1881-82 — when  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  three-term  plan  was 
restored,  to  be  again  replaced  by  the  semester  in  1801.  But  the  eff'ort 
made  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  elective  system  failed.  This 
change,  which  was  organic,  and,  as  time  has  proved,  final,  was  brought 
about  by  the  younger  men  in  the  faculty.     Harvard  and  European 
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ideas  forced  the  change.  Naturally  it  was  not  brought  about  without 
much  friction,  and  as  the  struggle  over  it  was  more  or  less  connected 
with  other  questions,  especially  religious  ones,  the  final  outcome  was 
disastrous  to  both  parties. 

Those  most  prominent  in  bringing  about  this  radical  change  were 
George  E.  Woodbarry  (Harvard,  1877),  who,  occupying  the  chair  of 
English  literature  and  history,  seems  to  have  brought  with  him  some 
of  the  ideas  which  President  Eliot  was  introducing  into  Harvard,  and 
to  have  wished  to  build  in  Nebraska  on  the  same  basis;  Harrington 
Emerson,  frojn  Munich,  Germany,  filled  with  the  German  spirit  in 
education  and  anxious  to  try  it  in  the  new  West;  George  E.  Howard, 
a  graduate  of  Nebraska  State  University  (1876),  recently  returned 
from  two  years'  study  in  Germany  and  ready  to  infuse  the  new  ideas 
he  had  gained  into  the  life  of  his  alma  mater.  These  three  men,  joined 
by  Prof.  George  E.  Church,  who  had  just  spent  a  year  in  Europe, 
believing  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  step  in  advance  might  be 
made  safely,  secured  the  adoption  of  the  revised  courses.  Professor 
Hitchcock  frequently  joined  them  in  this  movement,  and  in  justice  to 
nearly  all  it  should  be  said  that  the  opposition  was  neither  factious 
nor  strenuous,  unless  a  point  arose  which  was  complicated  with  some 
other  subject,  such  as  the  religious  issue  then  prominent.  This  group 
of  young  men  were  able,  zealous,  and  aggressive,  and  had  not  some 
of  them  allowed  their  cause  and  course  to  be  complicated  witli  the 
religious  controversy  then  in  progress,  they  might  have  triumphed 
without  involving  the  school  and  themselves  in  the  disaster  which  fol- 
lowed. Professor  Howard  held  aloof  from  the  latter  contest  and 
remained  one  of  the  strong  men  in  the  faculty  till  called,  in  1891,  to  the 
chair  of  history  in  Stanford  University.  After  a  struggle  of  about 
two  years  Chancellor  Fairfield  on  the  one  side  and  Professors  Church, 
Wpodberry,  and  Emerson  on  the  other,  were  forced  from  their  posi- 
tions in  the  university.  However,  the  work  of  the  latter  remained  in 
the  curriculum  and  in  the  tendencies  of  the  courses  of  study.  In  gen- 
eral the  development  in  more  recent  years  has  been  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Harvard  and  German  schools,  but  with  a  large  infusion 
of  Johns  Hopkins  ideas. 

The  following  outline  will  show  the  conditions  in  1889  and  indicate 
how  far  the  university  had  moved  in  the  seventeen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  courses  offered  were  (1)  the  classical,  (2)  the  literary,  (3) 
the  general  scientific,  (4)  tlie  electrical,  (5)  the  chemical,  (0)  the 
botanical,  (7)  the  zoological,  (8)  the  geological,  (9)  the  agricultural- 
chemical,  (10)  the  biological,  and  (11)  the  civil  engineering. 

The  Literary  Course. — Freshman  ?/ear.— First  term,  spherical 
geometry  (5),*  rhetoric  (2),  German  (5),  ancient  history  (4);  second 
t^rm,  trigonometry  and  higher  algebra  (5),  rhetoric  (2),  German  (5), 
history  (4);  third  term,  conic  sections  (5),  rhetoric  (2),  German  (5), 
history  (4). 

'These  figures  indicate  the  munber  of  class  exercises  per  ween. 
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&>ltIuymore  tjfar, — First  terra,  (Tormaii  (4),  French  (4),  Anglo-Saxon 
(4),  history  (4),  one  essay;  second  tenn,  the  same;  third  terra,  the 
same. 

Junior  year, — First  terra,  French  (3),  English  litomtiire  (3),  history 
(3),  one  essiiy,  electives  ((>);  second  term,  the  same;  third  terra, 
Italian  (3),  English  literature  (3),  histor}'  (3),  one  oration,  electives  (6). 

Senior  year, — First  terra,  iwlitical  econora}^  (3),  one  oration,  elec- 
tives (13);  second  and  thinl  terras,  the  sarae. 

(tENERAL  S('IEXTIFIC  Course. — Freshman  year, — Mathematics  (5), 
German  («5),  rhetoric  (2),  cheraistry  (2),  physics  (2). 

S^fphomort  year. — French  (4),  rhetoric  (2),  Gerraan  (4),  chemistry 
(3),  physics  (3). 

Junior  y^ar, — Geology  (3),  7X)ology  (4),  botany  (2),  French  (3), 
military  sc»ience  (I),  two  essays  and  one  oration,  electives  (2). 

S^nifpr  ytar. — English  literatui'e  (3),  political  science  (3),  philoso- 
phy (3),  geology  (3),  military  science  (1),  electives  (6). 

The  courses  (4),  (5),  (0),  (7),  (S),  (li),  and  (10)  did  not  vary  much  from 
the  general  s<*ientilic  course  in  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore 
years,  hut  wen*  sp<»cialized  in  the  last  two  years,  tlie  civil  engineering 
course  differentiating  in  the  sophomore  year. 

It  will  Im»  wH»n  from  the  alwve  condensation  of  courses  that  the 
work  in  the  first  two  years  was  in  general  prescril)ed,  while  in  the 
junior  year  nearl}'  one-half  was  elective,  and  in  the  senior  year  the 
student  was  left  practically  free  as  to  the  choice  of  studies  he  wished 
t4i  pursue.  It  was  claimed  that  two  objects  weiv  gained  by  this  plan: 
In  the  fii-st  pla<*e,  general  culture  and  a  regular  line  of  work  for  the 
ftrst  two  yi'ars  were  seen re4l;  then,  for  the  last  two  years,  si)ecialization 
and  intensive  study  along  one  or  two  lines  of  work  in  preparation  for 
tlie  practi(*al  dutii's  of  life.  It  was  also  (H)ntended  that  Western 
>!ud«Mits  esiHH'ially  were  Um}  p<K)rly  pivpared  to  enter  uix»n  elective 
eourM»s  immediat4*ly  on  entrance  into  the  univei'sity. 

Tlie  s<*heme  alMJve  outlhiiHl  ivniaine<l  as  the  basis  of  work  for  ten 
y«*ars;  but  then,  in  IVM,  another  rt»vision  was  made,  and  the  elective 
prini'iplc  was  extend«Ml  in  sroiM». 

Some  unite  ra<ii(*:il  innovations  were  ma<le.  The  plan  attempte^l 
to  alHilish  the  traditional  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years.  The  stud«Mit  was  l«*ft  pi*aeti rally  free  to  choose  the  order  of 
hJH  Htudi<*s.  Ill  all,  alxMit  oiu*.lialf  of  the  total  numlH>r  of  hours  that 
hf  iinist  tak«*  in  onler  to  ;rra«liiat«*  was  fixed.  Nearly  one- half  were 
fnM*  ••liM'tiv«»s.  Wlh'tlHT  III*  should  take  his  required  work  first  or 
Ijis'.  and  in  wliat  onl«T,  wa**  not  detenu ined  absolutely.  As  at  first 
forniul.tt«Hl,  th«*n»  was  not  ev«Mi  a  re<»onimendtMl  onler.  After  one  or 
two  y«'ar?*'  trial,  howt»vi»r.  a  su«pri:«»ste<l  MMjnence  of  study  was  printed 
in  tlif  catalotrue,  atMMtmpanying  4»aeh  *'gn)up,"  the  word  now  substi- 
tuit-^l  for  the  old  wonl  ''coui-se.''  Students  were  catalogue<l  as  in 
fii>t  y«*ar  of  n'^^MlfMrf,  MM'ond  y<*ar,  etc.,  but  as  there  was  no  Inxly  uf 
•»tud«*ntH  pup^uinu  tli«'  •»ani«»  ^ronp  of  studies,  the  class  feeling  and 
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spirit  was  weakened  very  greatly.  It  never  succeeded,  however,  in 
wholly  eliminating  the  names  of  "  freshmen,"  etc.,  while  class  organi- 
zations continued  fairly  active.  Those  who  were  in  first  year  of  resi- 
dence, whatever  might  be  the  studies  they  wei'e  pursuing,  would  form 
a  class,  choose  officers,  and  act  in  harmony.  Yet,  as  they  were  not 
intimately  acquainted,  the  traditional  class  spirit  was  nearly  oblit- 
erated. In  this  way  there  would  be  the  four  regular  class  organiza- 
tions, but  there  was  little  or  no  class  rivalry.  The  cane  rush  and 
the  freshman-sophomore  contests  in  general  disappeared  entirely 
during  the  period  this  system  was  in  its  perfection.  For  a  few  years 
the  names  of  all  students  in  the  universitj'-  were  printed  alphabetic- 
ally; but  gradually  a  reversion  to  the  older  classification  by  years 
took  place,  until  now  the  students  are  divided  into  first-year,  second- 
year,  third-year,  and  fourth-year  men. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  Perhaps  the  majority  feel  that  the 
liberty  was  too  great,  allowing  students  when  too  immature  too  large 
a  liberty  of  choice.  Others  feel  that  the  advantages  more  than  offset 
the  disadvantages.  The  average  student  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  sug- 
gested sequence  of  studies,  in  this  way  avoiding  the  danger  of  anarchy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mature  student,  or  the  student  who  knew  in 
what  he  wished  to  specialize,  could  begin  his  specialization  in  his  first 
year,  thus  gaining  four  years  over  which  to  spread  his  preparation. 
Time  is  an  important  element  in  education;  so  those  who  believed  in 
the  system  felt  that  it  was  better  to  extend  the  special  study  over  four 
years,  rather  than  to  have  fixed  studies  for  the  fii'st  two  years  and 
then  two  solid  years  for  the  specialty.  While  there  were  many  minor 
changes  made  in  the  groups,  the  one  principlo  of  half-required  and 
half-elective  work  was  untouched  except  in  technical  groups,  to  which 
it  was  not  applicable.  Eight  general  groups  were  outlined,  four  for 
the  academic  and  four  for  the  industrial  college. 

The  classical,  the  literary,  the  philosophical,  and  the  English 
belonged  to  the  first  college.  The  general  scientific,  the  agricultural, 
the  civil  engineering,  and  the  electrical  engineering  to  the  industrial 
college.  To  these  general  groups  special  groups  were  added  from 
time  to  time,  as  biological,  chemical,  physical,  municipal,  engineer- 
ing, mathematical,  etc. 

Classical  group. 

Courses. 

English  CI,  2,  3,  4) H 

French  or  German  (1,2) _ 2 

Greek  (1,  2,  3,  4) 3| 

Hygiene  (1,2) | 

Latin  (1,2,3,4) 3J 

Mathematics  (1,  2) 2 

Science i 

Electives 11 

*  Number  of  the  courses  as  outlined  under  the  **  department"  which  must  be 
taken. 
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Literary  ffratip, 

Engliijh(l,8.8,  4) It 

Engliuh  literature  (1,2,  5  0) 2} 

European  history  (1,  2,  3,  4) 2J 

French  (1,2  or  3,  4) 2 

(Jeruian  ( 1 , 2  or  3a ,  4a ) 2 

HyKiene(l,2) i 

Matht«niatic8  (1.2) 2 

PhiloBophy  (1  or  7  or  9) \ 

Electi%-eH lOJ 

General  9cienti/ic  group, 

ChemiHtry  (1,2.  3,  4) 2 

Enjflirfi  (1,2.3.4,5.6)    2 

EnjcliBh  literature  ( 5.  6 ) 1  i 

HyKit'ne  (1.2) { 

MatheniaticH  (1.  2) 2 

French  <»r  (1,  2  «*r  3,  4)  /  ., 

German  (1,2  or  3tt,  4a)  ( " 

PhyidcH  <1,2.  3.  4) 2 

Natural  iicience  (any  two) I  ^ 

Elei*tivei4 12 

Th<*s<»  jjroupH  m»rv4»  to  illustrate  the  p*ueral  character  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  lH.Ht(Ml  till  18117,  saMiiin^ly  with  little  opi>osition.  In  that 
3'«*ar  a  eoniiiiittet'  wan  api>ointe<l  t4>  consider  moiliticatious.  After 
M»veral  months  of  <lelil)eration  it  lahore<l  and  brought  forth  the  fourth 
jrem»ral  system  that  hasexist^nl  since  the  beginning;  of  the  univei*sity. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  Ik»  said  that  the  curriculum  in  its  varied  forms 
has  lK»en  the  n»sult  of  evolution;  yet  in  each  one  of  the  epochs  named 
the  ehan>r«*s  have  approached  close  to  revolution.  The  last  plan  has 
ha«l  onlv  one  vear's  trial,  so  the  outcome  can  hs  yet  be  onlv  surmised. 

It  eonsists  of  two  ^eneml  ideas.  There  are  four  general  irroups, 
into  s«>ni«*  one  of  whi<*h  it  is  presume<l  the  student  who  wishes  a  gen* 
eral,  not  a  siKMMal,  e<lu<'ation  will  enter.  Then  any  two  departments 
may  join  an<i  form  a  si>e<«ial  group,  having  at  least  40  per  cent  of  it<» 
work  in  th<*  twod4»partments.  Both  the  general  and  the  si)ecial  grou^m 
aiv  ImMHl  uiMHi  one  of  four  geneml  lines  of  preparation  extending  to 
the  lM*^inning  of  the  sophomon',  or  second,  year.  It  will  be  noticetl 
that  one  mon*  extension  and  each  department  will  l)e  recognized 
an  the  basi^  for  a  group.  The  natural  evolution  will  l)e  in  this  diree- 
tii»n,  if  the  pLin  .should  1m*  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  fol- 
lowing pn*^-iitntioii  «»f  the  plan  is  comparatively  complete,  and  is 
prfs»'nt4Hl  ihuj*  fully  si  net*  it  is  iK'lieved  that  it  is  relatively  unique. 
Sin«*««  t  h»*  alwve  wa.H  written,  six  weeks  of  a  new  year  have  passeil,  and 
the  outltM>k  is  go<Ml  for  anotli«'r  general  i*e vision.  Should  it  l)e  made 
the  pro) labilities  an»  that  it  will  Im*  to  give  givater  fn^nlom  of  election, 
and  |M*rhai»s  to  appnmeh  very  elosely  to  the  scheme  just  inaiigurate<i 
at  Ilarvanl.  At  least  sueh  is  the  idea  of  some  members  of  the  com* 
nkitt«M*  on  4Hiurso  of  study,  who  are  now  considering  again  the  whole 
problem.     The  <|ue^ti4>ii  is   precipitated   at  this  time  not  so  much 
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because  the  makers  of  the  present  plan  abandon  their  view  that  it  is 

theoretically  correct,  as  because  it  is  found  to  be  too  complicated  for 

practical  application. 

The  prediction  made  above  has  come  true  (September  1900),  and 

in  the  academic  college  an  almost  entirely  elective  system  has  been 

inaugurated.     The  entrance  requirements  have  been  liberalized,  but 

increased  to  a  slight  extent.     A  general  outline  of  the  plan  will  be 

given  later  to  show  the  latest  evolution  of  the  curriculum.     There  has 

been  no  important  change  made  in  the  industrial  college,  hence  the 

attempt  will  be  made  to  apply  two  radically  different  principles  in  the 

two  colleges. 

The  College  Groups,  1898. 

In  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  the  university 
offers  two  general  groups  and  eighteen  special  groups;  and  in  the 
Industrial  College  two  general  groups,  seven  special  groups,  and  six 
technical  groups.  All  the  couraes  in  the  first  year  of  residence  are 
prescribed  and  form  the  common  bases  both  of  the  general  and  the 
special  groups  offered  in  the  respective  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence  the  student  may  continue 
his  work  in  either  of  the  general  groups,  or  he  may  elect  any  one  of 
the  special  groups  in  the  respective  colleges.  The  studies  in  the 
general  groups  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
these  students  whose  primary  object  is  a  broad  and  general  educa- 
tion, to  enable  them  to  enter  the  wide  field  of  thought  and  culture  in 
science  and  letters. 

The  various  lines  of  study  in  the  special  groups  have  been  planned 
and  coordinated  to  enable  students  to  direct  their  work  so  as  to  meet 
their  individual  needs  and  preferences.  The  principal  of  concentra- 
tion and  intensive  work  along  a  definite  line  has  been  recognized  in 
these  groups.  At  least  40  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  last  three  years 
is  taken  in  the  two  departments  offering  jointly  the  groups  which  the 

student  elects. 

I.  Academic  College. 

THE  GROUPS— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL.' 

A.  General  classical  group. 

B.  General  literary  group. 

C.  Special  groups. 

1.  American  history  and  political  sci- 
ence. 
3.  English  and  history. 

3.  English  and  philosophy. 

4.  English  and  x)olitical  science. 

5.  Germanic  and  romance  languages. 

6.  Greek  and  English  literature. 

7.  Greek  and  Germanic  languages. 

8.  Greek  and  Latin. 

9.  Greek  and  romance  languages. 

*A  few  only  of  these  groups  are  given,  as  the  new  curriculum  has  entirely  dis- 
placed them  in  this  college. 


10.  History  and  philosophy. 

11.  History  and  political  science. 

12.  Latin  and  English. 

13.  Latin  and  Germanic  languages. 

14.  Latin  and  histoiy. 

15.  Latin  and  romance  languages. 

16.  Mathematics  and  political  science. 

17.  Philosophy  and  political  science. 

18.  Philosophy  and  zoology. 


»2 


EDUCATIOX   IN   NEBRASKA. 


The  general  groups, 
A-  (}EXERAL  CLAftftlCAL.* 


inefit«*r.        nit*Mt«*r. 


Plr«t  v»«r: 

c*r»-k/  1,2 

lAtin,  l.JJ 

Mutbeiiuitlcis  lr,a- 

EntcU»h.l.« 

('b«»mt*try .  A.  B.  c»r  phyitit^.  5,  « 

[>nll  I  fur  young  int*u>  or  pbynUiil  training  <for  ycung  woiuon), 

(Jn-'k.  H,  «.  or  Latin,  a,  4 

U«*rnmn.  la,  tk  H>r  Fivnrh,  la,  3!»i,  thnn*  htiurM) 

Ein::''»h.».  4 

PhvHiii.,  5.  «,  or  oht»ini««try.  A,  B 

[>r{ll    f«  >r  y<  »ang  in«»u  >  or  phytiitral  training  \  for  young  women ) . 
El«<*tir<<« 


ThJr<l  y«ar: 

Kntfii«h  lltfratan*.  \  (I  

Fr  'ii«  h.  la.  i^  «or  U4*mian,  la,  ]!lft,  fonr  hoars) 

Ph..  M'lihy.  1.4  

IV'tiiiiv  «»r  z«Mtlogy>  '.  «     

Kl««ti%-i'» 

Two  th«*m<i« 


I     Hottrt. 


Hour: 


A 
4 

4 

a 

I 


4 
4 
4 
2 


Fourth  r««ar: 

P'»im«al  •<-M»nrw»    

HiMiiry    An}«*rit-an  or  Eurt>[M*ani 

KU««tiv««<«  

ouf  thfWf 


i; 

4 

4 

•> 

•> 

I 

5  or  4 


17 

8 
8 
8 
2 
4  or  5 


IT 

4 
4 
t 

i 
I 

.%or4 

T: 
"s 

8 
3 

4  or  5 


16 

8 
8 
9 


lA 

8 
9 


16 


15 


•  M»n!<'n!«  in  th;<»  »rT"tij»  nin^  hart*  <me  ywir  of  French  and  ono  year  of  German. 
'  ^tnilfTtTM  «)!•>  hnvi'  ha  1  ti"  C)n*«<k  intiv  tak**  th««  g(*neral  claMHit^al  group  by  lM»ginning  OrtH*k 
Ir  th«>ir  tlntt  M%Ar  Atui  <'arry:iitf  it  tbrou»;h  tht*  thirayear. 

B.  UENEKAL  LITEKARY. 


Firwt  «e-    S««*H>nfl  n»- 
meHter.        me«»tor. 


F'.r*t  \*ikr- 

M  «.!•  rii  UniTiMtn*   »r«'Mnllntf  to  pr<*paration> 

Li' *' u»rf»*  •    Kn«-)**ut  or  m«»'l«Tni  nir  Euro{M«n  hintory,  1,  2,  four 

I      ir*  .* 

•     M»".i'.H»'.  •.  !«•.  2p     

f    ^'    -1    I.-'  

<  '  •  t.    •>*t\    A.  B  "r  iih\ -!•*'-   *».  *5  ...         

Pr.ll    r  -r  >•  ui.if  uj*'i.    "r  i*h>*'i«  tl  tmiuiuK  ifor  young  women  i 


Ilourt. 


Hours. 


4 

4 

•> 

2 
I 


4 

4 


K  .♦•  '-  i»i  l.;'.*«.iv   I   *.»   i.r  F!nn»|w»an  hi»*t'»ry.  :i.  4.  thn^*  boui***t 

L  ■  .•    !.;•     %i.    •  nt  <•!' lit  xl.  rn    

1     .      *     :   «  

I  •    ' Ji.  ti.>T\    .\.  B  

I*    .     f -i  \  ■■ill*:  !>.•  .•    '^r  )>h\  t.i  al  tniiiitiirf  •  fi'i*  votiiiif  wnuu'n  ) 
K'*.'"-.  * 


-I 


Tl.  r.!  %.  %T 

J  •  J    -•   ;  ♦.  »-»'**r.-  ^  •*«  

\        ••»•!.-♦  .t\  V  4    «  r  iij«"h-rii  l*i:.t;uii«;t\  f««ur  ii<nir»«*  i 

I         -•,■•14  

I.  •  »    .     I  /<••.  •.;>  1   :;  

J        ♦  •    -  .  ..  

1«      •!.•..•••» 


4 
4 

2 

1 

ft  or  4 

17 

8 
8 
8 
2 
4  or  5 


i: 

4 
4 


1 
."V  or  4 


17 

8 
8 
8 

4  or  5 


I'      •     »    ^   .  •  ••» 

\  »     I    .;  Y%    *♦  1  ' 

1       •       - 


lit 
8 

8 
V 


1»*» 
~i 

A 
V 


|.% 


•  «*•  ,■.»••  •:.  t\  ♦.»«     •  4  ^'.'.n.ri.*  «»r»'»-k  di.<!  r»"««  ••ivi*  full  ♦•«>ll»vt'  tr»*<llt. 

•  -•  ••  1*  •.'  i    .-,-»•    •    -'  't\    i'lrititi  lit*'  ttr^l  ami  -wt^MMl  \i-ni**  uiuM  takt*  utiMlem  lati< 
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C.  Special  groups. 


GENERAL  CLASSICAL. 


First  year:  Houn*. 

Greek 4 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 4 

English 2 


First  year — Continued. 

Chemistry  or  physics 

Drill  or  physical  training 


Honrti. 
o 


1 


17 


GENERAL  LITERARY. 


First  year: 

Modem  language 4 

Language  or  history 4 

Mathematics 4 

English 2 


First  year — Continued. 

Chemistry  or  physics 

Drill  or  physical  training. 


2 

1 


17 


AMERICAN  HISTORY   AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Second  year: 

Political  science 8 

American  history 8 

Modem  language 4 

English 2 

Drill  or  physical  training 1 

Electivee 4 

17 

Third  year: 

American  history 6 

Political  science 8 


Third  year — Continued. 

Electivee 7 

Two  themes  

16 

Fourth  year: 

Political  science 8 

American  history U 

English  literature 8 

Electivee 7^ 

One  theme.  

15 


ENGLISH  AK1>  PHIL06OPHY. 


Second  year: 

English  literature 8 

Philosophy 8 

History  or  modem  languages . .  4 

English 2 

Drill  or  physical  training 1 

Electives 4 

17 

Third  year: 

English  literature 4 

Philoeophy 2 

Biological  science 8 


Third  year — Continued. 

English 

Electives 

Two  themes. 


Fourth  year: 

Philosophy 

English  or  English  literature. 

Electives 

One  theme. 


2 

5 

16 


8 
8 
9 


15 


•  •• 


:•  •: 


•    •  •  •       "  •  ~ 


:•.;: 
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EDrCATIOIT   IV   NEBBASKA. 


SetHind  year: 

HOUTM. 

European  hiittory.  4  or 

....     a 

Political  H<*i*«nc** 

8 

LangnafTt* 

4 

£nKlii«h 

Drill  orphyKicttl  tniininjf. 

1 

EleotiwM.  3  or      

4 

HWTilRY   AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

HonTM.     Third  year — Continued.  Hours. 

English  literature 8 

Electives 4 

Two  theme.s. 


17 

Thinl  year: 

Eun>|)eau  history.  American 
history.  iioHtiral  K'ience  (any 
two)       0 

Language  .  3 


Fourth  year: 

European     hi8tor>*.    American 
hi8tor>\  i^olitical  Mcience  (any 

two) 

P8ycholog>' 

Electives 

One  theme. 


1« 


6 
3 
6 

ir> 


LATIN   ANI>  GERMAN   LAN(a'AOES. 


Second  year: 

Latin .... 

4 

(Tvrnian    .              

4 

Eni^liKh..    .           .... 

2 

Drill  or  physical  training 

I 

EltH-tiVHM   . .                          ... 

fJ 

Thirtl  y4*ar: 

17 

(»«*nnan  lautfiia;;** 

« 

Latin   ...                           ... 

:} 

Engli^h  litonitun-        

..      3 

Third  year — Continued. 

Electives  .  .  

Two  themes. 

Fourth  year: 

German  langtiage 

nistor>' 

General  linguistic  science 

Elec*ti%'es      

One  theme. 


16 
3 

n 

1 


15 


II.    ISIHSTRIAL  Ct»LLEOK. 


THE  «*Rori»s--<iKNERAL.  SPEi'IAL,  AND  TECHNICAL. 


A.  (T<»iH*nil  M'icntiftc*  jrroup. 

B.  <»«MHTal  airricultural  jrnmp. 
(*.    SiMM'iai  ;rrtmi>>. 

1.  Ajaitnltnri'  and  <•h«•nli^try. 

2.  H't.iny  and  ajo'itnltunv 

3.  K»t:inv  and  z<m>I<>i;v. 

4.  Ch^'MiiHtrv  antl  phv-iiH. 

|).   'r«M-hiii«'al  jrnMip?*, 
I.  Tt-<hiii<*al  Hjfnrnltnrv. 

III.  Elt-^'tri'  al  •ti;nn*'«-rin:;. 


5.  Horticulture  and  Ixitany. 
A.  Mathematics  and  physics. 
7.  Z4M»lotfy  and  philosophy. 


IV.  Mechanical  cn^nncering. 
V,  Mnnit  i]ml  engineering. 


•  •   •  •    ♦ 
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The  general  groups. 
A.  GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC. 


j      First         Second 
•icmester.  .  semoeter. 


First  yoar: 

MathemAtic«.1,2 

M(>d(«rn  UnffUAgo  (at^oordlxifr  to  prpparatlou ) 

PhyHi««,  1,2 

Enjfli«h,  1,2 

ClMMniHtry,  1,  2 

Drill  (for  yomiK  men)  or  phjrsical  tniining  (fur  yoimg  women). 


H«»ond  year: 

Enfffifih,5.0 

(Tiomijitry,  a.  * 

PhyflirR,8,4 

Botany,  1,  2,  or  8o<)U>tfy,  1,  2 , 

EUvtlvee 

Drill  ( for  yuunfr  men )  or  phyHlcsl  training  (for  young  women ) 


Third  yeaK 

Enffliflh  literature,  5, 0 

PhfloAophy,  1,4 

Zoology,  1,  2,  or  lN>tany,  1,2. 

Oeoloify,  1,2 

Military  HiMen<*e 

Elertlvt»fl 

Twotheme« 


Fourth  year: 

Political  «»iem»e, 

Hli»tory 

EhH'tiven   

One  theme 


I  fount. 


5 
4 

n 

2 
2 

1 


8 
8 
2 
3 
5 
1 


17 

',i 
8 
8 
2 
I 
4 


IK 

3 
3 
9 


I  four*. 


5 
4 
B 
2 
2 
1 


8 
H 
2 
3 
5 
1 


3 
8 
8 
2 
1 
4 


IH 

~8 
8 
9 


15 


15 


B.  QENERAL  AGRICrLTrRAL. 


I      Fireit      i    Second 
!  H«»nM*«ter.  '  semester. 


Flmt  year. 

MathematioH.  I.  ^ 

M«Klern  lantrun^o  <  ac<>«irdintc  t»)  preparation ) 

PhynicHi,  1,  2 

EnKliJ«h.l.2 

Chemi»try,  1.2 •. 

Drill  ( for  young  men )  or  phytdral  trniniiiK  >  for  yountc  wouim  > 

Second  rear: 

Agricultural  »ulije<^tft 


Englinh,  5. 6 

Botany.  1,  2,  or  KooUitry,  1,  2 

Drill  ( for  young  men >  or  phvtUi-al  training  ( for  voung  women > 
EUM-tl%'w '. .' 


Third  y«^r: 

Agricnltural  Bubjcy^t-*. , 
EnKllMh  litrrature.  5.  6. 

<*t<*.lo»ry.  1.2 

Military  •*<'iem*e 

Elwtivi«««  

Tw«»  t  bcm«**t 


Fourth  vt^tkT. 

Agrf<*nltnral  wubj^'^'tj* 

Politif-al  H<*u»n«'t' 

EU«ctiv«*A    

One  theme 


ffoum. 


Ifour$. 


3 

•» 

1 

17 

I 


'A 
•I 


4 

1^1 


T~l 

•      ■     •*•    *** 

!    •   •   •  !• 

•    •    •  •  • 


:•  •: 


:•': 


5 
4 

8 
^ 

2 
1 

17 

«» 
8 
8 
1 


3 
2 
1 


ir. 

4 

A 


15 
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EDUCATION    IN    NEBRASKA. 


First  year: 

Matheuiatio     5 

MfMlem  lan^oiage 4 

PhyMf.H     3 

Enjclii^h        2 


C.  Sjh'vmI  grutijM, 

(iKNRRAl.  S<.*IENTIFir, 
H«rtir*». 


First  year — Coutinned. 

Chemistry 

Drill  or  physical  training 


Hourn. 
*> 

1 


17 


AORU'rLTl'KE   AND  CHEMISTRY. 


S»-<'ond  y»«r: 
Ajcricuhnre 

Oitniiintry  

CnKli*(h 

PhvuicH 

El'vtives      

Drill  or  phyMcal  training 


3 

3 

3 
•> 


Third  year — Continned. 
Military  st-ience  . . . 

Eh*i'tivt*s    

Two  theuied. 


I 
3 


IG 


1 


Third  year: 

Cheuii»try 5 

Aicrit'ultnre      2 

Engli.^li  literature  3 

OeolofO* 2 


Fourth  vear: 

Agricmlture 3 

Chemistry    3 

Elective* 9 

One  theme. 


l.> 


BOTANY  AND  AORUTI.TfRK. 


8econd  year: 

Agricultnre 3 

B4>tany      8 

EnKliith     3 

ChemiutT)' 3 

Phvuicn     2 

Drill  tfv  phynical  training 1 

El«^tive6 2 


Thinl  year — Continued. 

Chemistry 

Military  science 


5 

1 


17 

Third  year: 

BoUny   7 

Afrricnltnre 3 


I 


Fourth  year: 

Botany 

Agriculture 

Geology 

Electivei*  . . . 
One  theme. 


16 


9 
3 
9 
3 


\h 


BOTANY   AND  ZOOUKiY. 


•«md  vear: 
B*»tany         

Z<N>l«HO'  

Enich*h 

I>nn  <ir  phvMral  traininif 

El»^tivi^ 


TKir«l  xt'AT. 

Botany  Mud;/',**  »!*».' V  «    • 


1 


3 
3 
4 

:{ 
1 


Thirtl  year — CV>ntinne<1, 

Military  science 

Elective**    

Two  tli(*iiiet(. 


FonrtJi  year: 

B^itany  or  zoology 

EW'tivea 

One  theme. 


1 

4 


16 


.phy 


3  ' 


1^ 
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CIIRIII8TKY   AND  PHYSICS. 


Second  year: 

Chemistry 

Physics 

French  or  Geniiau . .     . . 

EnKlish 

Drill  or  physical  training 
Electives 


Hours. 

..     3 
o 

...     4 

.     8 

..     1 

4 

17 


Third  year: 

Cheinistr>' 3 

Physics 3 

English  literature 3 


Third  year — Continual. 

Military  science 

Electives 

Two  themes. 


Hours. 
...     I 
.   .     C 


lA 


Fourth  year: 

Chemistry  or  physics 8 

Elec'tives 7 

One  theme. 


15 


llOUTKTl.TrUK   AXh  BC>TANY. 


Second  year: 

Horticulture 3 

Botany 3 

Agriculture 3 

English 3 

Drill  or  physical  training 1 

Electiv-es 4 


17 

Thirtl  year: 

Botany 4 

Horticulture 3 

English  literature 3 


Thin!  year — Continue<l, 

Entomolog>* 

Military  science 

Elwtives 

Two  themes. 


Fourth  year: 
Horticulture 
Electives . .   . 
One  theme. 


o 

1 

3 

16 


4 

n 


15 


M.VTIIKMATK^  AND   PHY*4U>4. 


S«Nind  year: 

Thinl  year— Continntnl. 

Mathematics 

-  .  .                                      .  •  - 

4 

1 

En;clish  literature 

...     3 

Phvsics 

Militarv  science* 

...     1 

Proj.  <1  rawing; 

EUi'tiv^'s      

...     4J 

EukHsU     .... 

. 

3 

Two  tJn»in»»'». 

Ctt*rman    

•        •            •                                                                                               *         V         *                     - 

'U 

Drill  ur  i)hysical  training  . . . 

1 

10 

Ele<-tivHs  ...    . 

*     -    *     *     *           -           ■ 

3« 

Ftmrth  v^ar: 

17 

Matht^matirs  or  physics  .: 

.     5 

Elei-tivi-H    

.   10 

Third  vear: 

One  tht»me. 

Physics 

Math(>matics 



4 
3i 

15 

f,o<*N-n'J 

7 

*      « 


U8 


EOrC ATION  .  IN    NEBRASKA. 


Z(H>i/H>Y   AXD  PHlU>SOPHY. 


8iHH>tMl  year: 

H<mrH. 

Third  year — Continn 

ZitiAincy                      ...     . 

3 

Militar>*iKrience. 

Phil(>}44)|>hy 

3 

Elwtives 

Lan^nuir^*'  • 

4 

Two  themes. 

Enfcii^h 

3 

Drill  or  phyHical  training' 

1 

ElcH'tivtH*    ... 

8 

Fourth  year: 

17 

Zo<)loK>'  -     - 

•  t 

Philosophy 

Thinl  yeiar: 

Electiven  . . 

Z<M)l(»|fy 

.-    .       4 

One  theme. 

Pbii(»-<)phy 

3 

Hitftory 

3  or  4 

Hoam. 

1 

5  or  4 

16 


5 


15 


I>.   Tt'vhuival  yn}iijM, 


TECHXK'AI.  AliBirrLTURK. 


Fii 

>t  year: 
Chemii<try 

HourH. 
2 

Bf  itany    .   .              

Oeol<»io' 

EntomoloKX                       • 

£nKli-*«h 

French  or  (^nnan  . . 

Drill  or  physical  training 

3 
o 

o 

2 

Ti 

1 

17 
•  5 

Kft 

'on<l  y^ar: 
Te(-hni<-al  agricnltare  <»r 
cnltnre     

horti- 

(i^'rman  or  French 

Eiiifli^h  . 

I>nll  (»rphyM(*al  traininK- 

5 
4 

3 

1 

Third  year:  Houn» 

Technical  aKricultnre  or  horti- 

culttire 5 

Science 5 

LangtiaK*" 4 

Military  nciencc .  ....  1 


15 


Fourth  year: 

Technical  agriculture  orhorti* 

culture 

Political  wience 

Elwtives 


}^ 


t'lrUs   KMilNKKkIN<*. 


5 
3 


15 


Fir-t  y».ir; 

M»    :  .ii.^mI  «lr.»\vnj.: 


••  • 


•     •  ••• 


•» 


1^ 


Sh'oihI  year: 

Mathematics  .         

4 

PliysicH 

*> 

('lj»'inihtrv 

• 

o 

Eu;;li*»h 

*> 

Mi'<'haiiira1  dr.iwini;  iiiid  civil 

«*iiL.nTn*friut: 

4 

S!)<»ji\vork 

o 

« 

Drill 

1 

El#Mtivf                           

1 

1*» 
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Third  year: 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING — (*ontinaed. 
Hours.     Fourth  year: 


Civil  engineering 7^ 

Mathematics 3i 

Electrical  engineering U 

Military  science 1 

Electives 4i 


Hoars. 

Ci>il  engineering 4| 

Mechanical  engineering 2 

Thesis  or  electives 2^ 

Electives 8 


18 


17 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 


Pint  year: 

Mathematics 5 

Physics ." 8 

English 2 

Mechanical  drawing 4 

Shopwork 8 

Drill 1 


Third  year: 

Mathematics 2 

ChemLstry 8 

Mechanical  drawing 8 


IS 


Physics  

Electrical  engineering 

Military  science 

Elective 


Second  year: 

Mathematics 4 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

English 2 

Mechanical  drawing  and  civil 

engineering 4 

Shopwork 2 

DriU 1 

Elective 1 


18 


4 

4i 

1 

18 


Fourth  year: 

Electrical  engineering 11 

Mechanical  engineering 2i 

Civil  engineering ^ 

Electives 2^ 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 


First  year: 

Mathematics T) 

Physics a 

English 2 

M<*chHnical  drawing 4 

Shopwork li 

Drill 1 


'  Third  year: 

Mathematics 3| 

Chemistry 8 

Mechanical  drawing 8 

CMvil  engineering :^ 

Mechanical  engim^ring ....  5 


\H 


IS 


Sei^ond  year: 

Mathematics 4 

Phynics 2 

Chemintry 2 

English 2 

MiH'lmuiciU  drawing  and  civil 

t^ngint'^'riug i 

Hh(»pwork 2 

Drill    1 


I 


Fourth  ytuir: 

Me(*hauical  engin<»ering 7 

Elw'trical  engimM*ring 2 

(Mnl  engimH»ring 1 

Mfi'lianical  draMrinK I 

Military  wii  nee 1 

EWtivrs      

ThfMH 2 


2t 


I 


I6i 


EltHtivf 


1 


1** 
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MUNICIPAL  ENOINEERINO. 


First  year:  Hours. 

Mathematics 5 

Phyidcfl 8 

Engliuh  2 

M«i*banical  drawing 4 

Shopwork 8 

Drill 1 


Third  year;  Bonn. 

Civil  engineering 8i 

Mathematics 8^ 

Electrical  engineering 8 

Chemistry l\ 

Military  science 1 


Second  yrar: 

MathcmaticM 

Phytncff 

Chemistry 

English  

M<H.*hanical  drawing  and  civil 

engineering 

Shopwork 

DriU 

Elective 


18 


4 
•> 

2 
2 

4 
o 


3| 
1 

1 


18 


Hi 


Fonrth  year: 

Civil  engineering 44 

Mechanical  engineering S 

Political  and   economical   sci- 
ence   8 

Electrical  engineering 1  i 

Chemistry 1 

Thesis 24 

Electives 14 


17 


The  following  outline  gives  the  results  of  the  labors  at  revision  in 
1MKI-19<H),  and  presents  the  live  general  schemes  of  studies  that  the 
university  has  followed  since  its  establishment: 


REVt'iR£>i£NTs  FOR  Admission,  1900. 

THE  COLLE*}E  UF  LITERATURR,  S(!IENTE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

I.  Elem«*ntar>'  snbjtvtM  (t>s  jxiints): 
A.  Re<inire<l  (17  iH»iiits) — 

£iiKli*'h 

Lanmiut^o  (Latin.  4  at  l^'iist) 

Alk'»'^ni  <  to  simultaiit'4  ms  qnadniticH )    

Plan*'  and  s<  ilid  k**^  'int'try    

Hi*»t«  TV 


Pointii. 
4 


3 

4 


I 


B.  ^>;»?i«»Titl  'ili'«i>^'  11  iMiint*^)  — 

ttn-k       ...     .  

ftt'nnan  

Fr»-n«  h     . .  ...  

Hi-^t^ry      

P!i\-:»  «il  M-ifni'*' (rli»'nn.«*trv,  i«livsii's|    .    ..  

V  B  • 

Natnr.il  •4'it  niH^  <lN»tany.  ztmln^y )    

AlK'»'*»rH  « Muiultan<*iiiiH  qtuKlraticri  thnm^h  lojfiirithuw) 

Plan**  tn;r«»nt»ni»»try  .    .    .         

phy«i".l'.tfy  ami  hyjri»'iie  (l».  phyMolo^y  (1),  civics  (1).  political 
iri  c^iouiy  4 1^.  ^  Not  more  than  2  {xMiitM  acc«i>te<i. 


4 

2 
2 

S 
2 
1 
1 
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H.  Advanced  snbjects: 

A.  Required — 

English 2  honrs  (for  1  year) 

Drill  or  physical  training _ (for  2  years) 

B.  Optional  (choose  at  least  two) —  Hours. 

Greek 4  or  5 

Latin _._ _ 4  or  5 

German 4  or  5 

French 4  or  5 

Mathematics 4  or  5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  twenty-eight  half  years  or  "points"  are 
required  for  entrance  to  the  academic  college  under  the  new  plan,  and 
of  these  points  17  are  required,  the  other  11  being  chosen  from  the  22 
points  given  under  "optional."  Under  "advanced  subjects"  about 
twelve  hours  on  the  average  are  required.  The  rest  of  the  student's 
course  is  elective  with  certain  restrictions,  as  follows:  (1)  At  least 
one-fifth  of  the  work  must  be  in  language,  (2)  no  student  can  take 
over  forty  hours  in  any  one  department,  and  (3)  the  total  number  of 
hours  for  graduation  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

This  arrangement  introduces  into  the  academic  college  almost  com- 
plete freedom  of  election,  but  leaves  the  industrial  college  still  at 
work  on  the  group  system. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  or  valuable  method  of  illustrating  the 
growth  of  a  new  university  from  its  verj^  simple  and  crude  beginnings 
to  its  more  complex  forms  can  be  found  than  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  its  departments.  The  very  innocence  of  some  of  the 
earlier  announcements  helps  us  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  in  a 
new  country,  and  to  appreciate  how  earnest,  and  yet  how  immature, 
were  the  movements  of  those  early  days. 

The  department  of  modern  languages  illustrates  well  this  change 
in  scope  and  in  tone.  In  the  first  catalogue  this  announcement  is 
made:  "The  German  language  is  of  such  impoitance  in  science  and 
letters  that  it  proi)erly  claims  a  place  in  a  course  of  liberal  education; 
therefore  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  universitj'^  course."  No  provision 
was  made,  however,  for  an  instructor;  hence  it  "passed  round"  from 
professor  to  professor  as  convenience  might  dictate.  Naturally  the 
student  suffered  and  the  work  languished.  French  was  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  first  catalogue,  but  the  second  one  made  up  for  the  omis- 
sion, as  a  brief  quotation  will  demonstrate:  "Since  French  is  the 
common  language  of  diplomacy,  of  tourists,  and  of  foreign  courts,  it 
is  unnecessarj"  to  urge  its  practical  importance.  But  it  has  another 
side;  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  capabilities  in  the  finish  of  style  as 
French  taste  is  in  matters  of  fashion  and  objects  of  vertu.  The  French 
mind  is  singularly  perspicuous.     Its  conceptions  are  clear  and  its  state- 
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mentA  eleg^ant.  It  has  produce<l  a  literature  that  in  criticism  is 
uiirivaleil,  ami  in  lyric  poetr}\  romance,  historical  narrative,  and 
M.M«M)tiflc  t>xi>oHition  is  necessary*  to  all  who  aim  at  thorough  and 
ext4Mi«ive  wholarship/*  and  yet  four  years  more  were  allowed  to  pass 
iM'fon*  provision  was  ma<lc  for  an  instructor  in  such  an  important 
subje<'t.  Junt*  1,  ISTO,  Ilarrin^^Hi  Emerson,  of  Munich,  Germany, 
was  elecUMl  t4>  the  chair  of  modern  languages.  Development  began 
iuim«Ml lately,  and  s<x>n  provisicm  was  ma<le  not  only  for  German  and 
Frf'iich,  but  also  for  luilian,  Spanish,  and  modern  (vreek. 

For  two  years  after  Professor  Kmerson*s  retirement  from  the  uni- 
ven«ity  the  <lepartment  was  mit  well  sustained,  but  sipce  1885,  when 
Dr.  A.  H,  E<l;rren,  of  Lund,  Sweden,  came  to  the  university,  the 
defiartment  has  lieen  one  of  the  very  strongest,  and  as  good  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  all  the  modern  languages  have  been 
afforded  as  in  any  college  in  the  West,  to  sa}'  the  least.  In  18D1  a 
division  was  made  into  (vermanic  language  and  literature  and 
romance  language  and  literature.  Again,  in  1899,  a  further  sub<livision 
was  l)egun,  one  by  which  Dr.  Edgren  becomes  pwfessor  of  linguistic 
s(*ieuce,  but  remains  also  at  the  head  of  the  romance  languages  for 
the  present.  The  teaching  force  in  the  two  departments  in  1808-1»9 
ccmsisted  of  3  profess4>rs  and  5  instructors.  In  tlie  Gennanic  Ian* 
guagt^s  2o  cours<'s  are  offere<l  and  in  the  romance  languages  24 
<*ours<*s,  with  si.x  hundre<l  and  twenty  hours  in  the  German  courses 
alone  in  the  fall  of  l^U\i. 

A  S4M*ond  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  English  language 
and  lit4»rntun».  The  chan;re  in  this  department  has  not,  seemingly, 
Xwvn  as  great  as  in  mo<lern  language,  sin<*e  the  chair  has  existed  from 
tht*  founding  of  th«*  university.  However,  the  professor  had  to  give 
a  g«MMlly  {Mirtiou  of  his  tiino  for  many  years  to  other  subjects,  as 
F'rfiich,  lotric,  history,  etc.  The  first  oi^cupant  of  the  chair  was  Rev. 
O.  C.  Dake,  a  genuine  '*  character,"  and  anaspimnt  to  poet ical  fame. 
His  I^•::end^  of  Nebraska  was  iH*rhaps  tlie  fi i*st  Ixwk  of  i>oems 
writtiMi  and  pttlili.shed  in  Nel>ra.ska.  His  successors  have  all  made  a 
name  for  ih4Mn^»*lvi's  iunong  iIh»  scluilarsand  teachers  of  the  country. 
Gc«ir^e  K.  W«MHl»M*rry,  ilie  well-known  i)oet  and  professor  of  Columbia 
University,  lifld  tlie  iMisition  for  sonu*  years.  P'or  8<mie  two  or  three 
y4-arN  (iforiTf  E,  ilowanl,  now  professor  of  history  in  Stanford  Uni* 
vei-^ityanM  the  autlior  of  sevi*ral  historical  works,  was  professor  of 
history  and  Kiil'UhIi  lit«*raturi'.  Sinee  1^S2  the  chair  of  English  or 
En;:liHli  lit<»  rat  lire  has  In^en  til  Us  I  by  one  of  the  very  ablest  tea<»hers 
who  lias  eviT  tauu'ht  in  the  tinivei>ity.  Prof.  Lucius  A.  Sherman.  He 
has  n*volutioiii/<'d  tin*  teaf*liin'.r  of  EiiL'li'^h  and  P3nglisli  literature  in 
tlie  university  ami.  thronirh  his  pupils,  in  the  State  to  a  ;m»at  extent. 
At  tli»*  Mioinf*ii;  iif  writ  in;;,  I*rof.  Clark  K.  Ansley,  who  was  developing 
a  vtTV  siron;;  •l«-|iaiiiiH*Tif  of  Eii:/li**h,  has  n^siened,  an<l  the  twodepart- 
uj«*nts  are  a;;anj   bnm^lii    ioyeili»*r  under  the  <lirection  of  Professor 
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Sherman.  The  growth  of  the  department  may  be  shown  by  making 
a  comparison  in  number  of  hours  and  students  at  three  stages  of  its 
development.  In  1874  there  was  one  term  of  rhetoric  and  one  of 
English  literature,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  all  told, 
flevoted  to  the  direct  study  of  English  language  and  literature.  In 
1889  there  were  11  courses  offered,  each,  with  two  exceptions,  for  a 
full  year.  In  all  a  student  might  give  nine  hundred  hours  to  these 
subjects,  or  about  five  hours  per  week  for  five  years.  Passing  ahead 
ton  years  to  1899  we  find  there  are  offered  in  English  22,  and  in 
English  literature  38  courses,  or  a  total  of  60.  In  this  year  there  were 
3  professors  and  7  instructors,  besides  12  "readers,"  with  1,200  stu- 
dents in  each  semester.  The  total  number  of  hours  offered  was  in 
English  about  nine  hundred  and  in  English  literature,  approximately, 
sixteen  hundred.  Several  of  these  courses  alternate  in  different 
years.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  academic 
college,  as  most  of  the  departments  in  the  -university  would  show  a 
proportionate  change. 

An  illustration  taken  from  the  scientific  courses  may  make  this 
growth  still  more  vivid.  The  development  in  material  resources  has 
been  more  marked  than  in  the  academic  college,  in  part  because  there 
is  a  feeling  that  a  practical  education  is  of  greatest  value,  and  in  part 
because  an  equipment  for  scientific  subjects  is  a  necessity.  The 
laboratory  is  to  a  science  what  a  library  is  to  history  or  literature. 

From  1871  till  1875  one  person  gave  all  the  instruction  there  was 
given  in  the  sciences;  in  1889  seven  professors,  three  instructors,  and 
two  assistants  formed  the  body  of  teachers  in  the  sciences.  As  late 
as  1877  two  rooms  housed  chemistry  and  phj^sics,  as  well  as  the 
natural  sciences.  By  1889  two  large  buildings  were  devoted  entirely 
to  the  same  work,  while  an  overflow  of  one  department  into  another 
building  proved  that  the  room  then  available  had  been  outgrown.  In 
view  of  these  facts  one  smiles  when  he  reads  in  an  early  catalogue  "that 
the  conveniences  and  completeness  of  the  laboratory  equaled  any  in 
the  country,"  and  again  "that  the  apparatus  was  equal  to  any  in  the 
country."  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  all  the  members  of  the  first 
faculty  wei'e  graduates  of  small  colleges,  hence  may  not  have  known 
just  how  absurd  the  statements  were  which  they  allowed  to  go  into  the 
catalogue.  By  1809  the  buildings  had  increased  to  6,  besides  those  on 
the  farm  used  by  the  experiment  station,  while  the  number  of  profes- 
sors had  increased  to  19,  directors  and  assistants  to  13,  fellows  to  9, 
with  DO  laboratory  and  division  workers. 

The  students  in  the  industrial  college  number  just  about  one-half 
of  those  in  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  This  per- 
centage has  not  materially  changed  for  several  years,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  present  tendency  to  change. 

The  following  diagram  is  necessarily  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  indi- 
cates only  in  a  general  way  the  character  and  location  of  the  buildings 
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on  the  campus  and  on  the  farm.  It  shows  very  well,  however,  the 
increase  in  plant  and  the  dates  of  change.  The  campus  is  really  not 
so  crowde^l  as  it  api)ears,  for  less  than  half  the  space  that  may  be 
devote<l  to  buildings  is  actually  occupied;  but  with  the  new  buildings 
that  must  soon  lie  erecUMl  the  drill  and  athletic  grounds  will  have  dis- 
appeart^l,  and  thus  a  new  problem  will  present  itself  for  solution. 

t>lA(«KAM  sIloWINci  THK  INCREASE   IN   BUILDINGS  ON   THE  CAMPUS   AND  ON  THE 

UNIVERSITY   FARM. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  AT  WORK. 

In  this  section  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inside 
workings  of  the  university.  Space  prevents  the  treatment  of  all 
departments,  hence  a  few  representative  ones  have  been  chosen,  not 
because  they  are  essentially  superior  to  the  others,  but  because  a 
selection  had  to  be  made,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  methods  used 
in  these  departments  varied  more  widely  from  those  in  common  use — 
the  orthodox  methods — than  in  others.  It  is  believed  that  thev  will 
give  a  breath  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  university.  I  have 
thought  that  a  picture  of  the  actual  workings  of  some  phases  of  uni- 
versity life  might  be  of  general  interest  to  educators  everywhere. 
Under  this  impression  I  have  asked  my  colleagues  at  the  head  of  the 
departments  below  to  indicate  briefly  the  ideals  kept  in  view  in  their 
subjects  and  to  outline  the  work  as  it  is  done  from  day  to  day.  The 
pictures  are  not  on  paper  merely ;  they  are  descriptive  of  what  may 
be  seen  in  actual  operation  in  the  class  room. 

s 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

In  the  second  or  sophomore  year  the  work  in  literature  begins  with 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  is  not  taught  philologically,  but  the  student  is  hur- 
ried forward  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accurate  reading  to 
C»dmon  and  the  Beowulf.  In  the  former  the  most  imaginative  por- 
tions of  Genesis  and  Exodus  are  chosen,  as  evincing  special  qual- 
ities  of  Teutonic  poetical  genius,  and  some  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
an  adequate  and  finished  written  translation  of  select  passages  in 
alliterative  form.  Of  the  Beowulf  the  first  2,000  lines  of  the  poem 
are  generally  gone  over  in  course,  with  special  reference  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Scandinavian  race  in  its  heroic  age.  This  may  seem  mucli  like 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  j'et  it  is  seldom  a  student  is  found  who 
does  not  clearly  apprehend  this  elementary  literature  of  the  emotions, 
and  find  himself  prepared  to  analyze  the  more  complex  spiritual  phe- 
nomena of  later  times.  The  Anglo-Saxon  readings  are  finisiied  by 
the  Easter  recess,  after  which  follow  selections  in  Middle  English, 
ending  with  the  Piers  Plowman  and  the  earlier  works  of  Chaucer — i.  e., 
as  an  idea  of  how  the  men  and  women  of  the  fourteenth  centurj'  in 
England  felt  rather  than  thought.  In  this  introductory  work  tliere 
are  four  exercises  per  week  throughout  the  year.  This  year  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Middle  English  is  followed  bj'  studies  in  literature  proper. 
The  students  beginning  this  work  are  in  part  such  as  are  prepared 
b}^  the  Anglo-Saxon  studies  of  the  foregoing  year,  but  in  much  larger 
proportions  the  pupils  are  from  other  "groups"  especially  the  scien- 
tific. The  theory  is  that  students  in  college  have  generally  as  jet  no 
taste  for  the  best  literature,  no  prepared  capacity  to  appropriate  its 
aesthetic  meanings,  but  must  have  both  aroused  or  ennobled  in  them 
at  the  outset.     To  do  this,  elementary  and  inductive  exercises  in  dis- 
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criminating  emotional  connotations  from  prosaic,  and  in  evaluating 
character  hints,  are  first  set  for  the  class.  Elaine  is  carefully  analyzed 
as  a  convenient  text,  especially  for  mood  and  character  studies  and 
for  work  in  force.  The  class  is  then  put  at  the  task  of  analyzing  a 
piece  of  standard  literature — of  late  George  Meredith's  Evan  Har- 
rington. On  completion  of  this  work,  in  writing,  the  student  begins 
the  regular  work  of  the  year. 

The  object  of  this  year's  study  is  a  general  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  and  Browning.  The  three  exercises 
per  week  admit  also  close  study  of  many  involved  questions,  includ- 
ing the  origin  of  the  various  schools,  the  influence  of  other  litera- 
tures, and  the  general  spiritual  expansion  of  the  English  race,  together 
with  special  study  of  Chaucer  (writings  of  this  mature  period),  Spen- 
cer, Milton,  Keats,  and  Browning.  The  class  is  aided  constantly  by 
dictations  and  lectures.  Among  electives  stands  first  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.  This  is  generally  begun  in  the  junior  year,  and  pro- 
perly comes  immediately  after  completion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
early  English  readings.  There  are  three  exercises  per  week  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  the  two  semesters  three  plays  are  read  and  stud- 
ied, Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Othello,  in  the  order  named.  The  exer- 
cises consist  in  exact  and  sustained  work  upon  the  text  and  art  of  the 
given  play,  done  hy  the  student  in  notebooks,  and  handed  in  to  the 
instructor  before  each  lecture.  The  instructor  goes  over  all  points  of 
moment  in  the  play,  fully  interpreting  the  author's  meaning.  Ana- 
lytic outlines  or  *' questions"  are  in  the  hands  of  each  student  as  the 
basis  of  his  notebook  work.  This  first  year's  work  is  followed  by  an 
advanced  course,  two  hours  a  week,  with  six  of  the  remaining  trage- 
dies. In  the  senior  year  there  is  a  Shakespeare  seminary,  in  the  work 
of  which  the  students  are  held  wholly  responsible  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  play  in  hand.  Themes  are  also  required  and  general 
investigation  of  the  literature  involved. 

The  electives  that  grow  out  of  the  general-survey  work  are  the 
courses  in  Browning  and  Tennyson.  The  Browning  work  consists  of 
studies  of  a  purely  literary  character,  and  ordinarily  includes  three  of 
the  best  dramas,  with  Sordello.  The  Tennyson  course  is  managed 
not  so  much  with  reference  to  evaluating  Tennyson,  or  any  one  of  his 
most  considered  works,  as  to  examining  with  some  thoroughness  into 
the  principles  and  technique  of  interpretative  diction.  Tennyson's 
Princess  is  the  first  text  studied.  The  Nature  papers  of  Emerson  fol- 
low and  the  year  is  closed  with  the  best  work  of  Hawthorne  and 
Ruskin.  The  Tennyson  analyses  are  the  basis  of  the  course,  and  the 
principles  recognized  in  the  Princess  are  traced  in  the  more  advanced 
development  of  the  writings  named.  Two  graduate  seminaries  con- 
tinue the  work  this  year,  one  in  higher  aspects  of  a  literary  interpre- 
tation, and  one  in  literary  construction.  Advanced  work  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English  philology',  as  well  as  in  further  readings  in  old 
English  prose  and  poetry,  is  provided  for. 
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ENGLISH. 

In  the  management  of  the  students  in  English  composition  nothing 
perhaps  is  more  profitable  than  direct  contact  between  students  and 
teacher.  The  processes  by  which  the  student  gains  ground  are  so 
subtle  as  almost  to  preclude  analysis.  Text-books  and  lectures  have 
in  many  instances  signally  failed  to  mak^  these  clear  to  the  student. 
It  often  comes  to  pass  that  principles  are  memorized  rather  than 
understood  as  to  their  application.  Often,  indeed,  principles  are  to 
the  students  only  means  whereby  to  pass  an  examination  rather  than 
aids  in  the  actual  work  of  writing. 

Where  the  body  of  students  is  not  large,  direct  contact  with  each 
by  the  instructor  is  not  difficult  of  attainment.  Principles  not  under- 
stood when  set  forth  by  lecture  can  be  made  clear  by  private  consul- 
tation. A  large  part  of  the  work  of  each  student  may  then  receive 
the  direct  attention  of  the  instructor.  Difficulties  which  the  lecture 
may  have  failed  to  overcome  are  easily  cleared  away  by  the  personal 
criticism  of  the  teacher.  In  a  department  containing  several  hundred 
students,  difficulties  of  this  nature  attain  almost  insuperable  propor- 
tions. With  a  teaching  force  altogether  inadequate  in  number,  actual 
contact  by  teacher  with  each  student  is  practically  impossible. 

Believing  that  actual  writing  is  more  valuable  than  much  theory, 
we  have  undertaken,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  provide  for  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  each  piece  of  composition  submitted  by 
students.  So  far  as  is  in  their  power,  instructors  give  direct  criticism 
to  student  productions.  It  being  impossible  for  teachers  to  read  and 
criticise  all  exercises  furnished  by  students,  assistant  readers  have 
been  appointed.  The  department  supports  one  or  two  fellows  and 
a  number  of  scholars.  These  are  chosen  from  strong  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  department.  Instructors,  critics,  and  readers  work 
together  in  close  understanding;  the  main  point  in  criticism  being  at 
all  times  upon  the  question  of  how  well  the  student  has  accomplished 
the  particular  task  which  he  was  set  to  perform.  This  arrangement 
is  not  ideal,  but  brings  about  in  general  very  gratifying  results. 

In  order  to  discourage  memorizing,  little,  if  any,  dependence  is 
placed  upon  text-books.  Necessary  principles  are  put  before  the  stu- 
dents by  lecture.  Citation  is  often  made  to  the  work  of  writers  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  particular  line  of  composition  under  discus- 
sion. These  serve  the  student  for  models,  not,  of  course,  for  imitation, 
but  as  examples  from  which  suggestions  may  be  derived.  * 

The  work  of  the  student's  first  year  is  upon  those  elements  of  liter- 
ary construction  employed  in  the  modern  short  story.  Artistic  descrip- 
tion and  narration  are  investigated  and  models  are  presented  from 
the  work  of  successful  writers.  After  each  unit  of  style  has  been 
carefully  presented  by  lecture,  students  are  asked  to  undertake  some- 
thing of  their  own  illustrative  of  the  same  principle  or  principles. 
Description  is  thus  studied,  perhaps  not  in  the  way  usually  prescribed 
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by  text-books  on  rhetoric,  but  onlj-  as  description  is  accomplished 
by  artistic  methods.  Narration,  too,  is  entered  upon,  npt  as  a  way 
by  which  to  arrange  a  chronological  table  of  events,  but  as  an  investi- 
gation into  the  methods  of  the  literary  artist  who  possiblj^  holds  sig- 
nificance of  events  and  vivid  presentation  of  situations  above  mere 
chronology  and  sequence. 

In  answer  to  any  question  that  may  be  raised  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  rash  procedure  (for  I  am  aware  that  any  turning  away  from  the 
usual  freshman  rhetoric  may  seem  rash),  a  number  of  things  might 
be  said.  First  of  all,  the  obstacle  that  stands  most  in  the  way  of  the 
beginner  in  English  composition  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  do  anything  deserving  of  credit.  If  this  lack  of  confidence  be  nojt 
to  some  extent  overcome,  the  student  looks  upon  each  exercise  as  a 
hopeless  task.  His  exercises  are  perfunctorily  done,  often  constructed 
of  thought  admittedly  of  no  purpose,  the  writer's  only  object  being  to 
illustrate  some  rule  of  rhetoric,  the  making  of  a  "  periodic  "  or  "loose  " 
sentence,  or  the  proper  construction  of  a  paragraph.  If,  at  last,  a 
student  should  come  to  write  something  for  the  sole  reason  that  he 
has  something  to  say,  it  is  seldom  that  the  freshman  is  conscious  of 
rules  of  rhetoric  or  is  even  indirectly  influenced  by  them. 

Then,  too,  the  freshman  is  seldom  possessed  of  such  ideas  as  even 
he  himself  would  consider  worthy  of  reproduction  on  paper.  Ade- 
quate expression  even  of  such  ideas  as  he  may  have  is  impossible. 
The  result  msky  be  gratifying  enough  from  the  standpoint  of  how  well 
he  has  followed  the  directions  of  instructor  or  text-book  in  the  matter 
of  form,  but  the  substance  is  disappointing  both  to  student  and 
teacher. 

The  first  year  student,  however,  is  usually  safe  as  to  his  impres- 
sions. What  he  has  seen  with  his  eyes  or  in  imagination  he  is  ready 
and  willing  to  tell.  The  result  may  lack  in  completeness,  may  be 
crude  in  art  and  finish,  but  the  student  feels  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing which  he  need  not  retract  nor  apologize  for  when  he  becomes 
older  and  wiser. 

This  work  occupies  two  recitations  per  week  for  a  year.  The  main 
problems  considered  are  artistic  description  of  places  and  of  persons, 
the  means  of  marking  the  passage  of  time  or  the  occurrence  of  events, 
and  the  ways  by  which  mood  and  character  are  indicated.  Each  of 
these  is  divided  into  various  aspects,  and  themes  intended  to  illustrate 
these  are  written  and  criticised.  It  is  usual  to  sum  up. the  work  of 
the  course  by  the  production  of  a  good  character  sketch  or  short 
story. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  is  allowed  to  undertake  >vork  in  the 
exposition  and  proof  of  ideas.  Thoughts  and  conclusions  are  dealt 
with  rather  than  impressions.  Elementary  work  in  the  essay  is 
undertaken,  the  broader  elements  underlying  such  construction  are 
presented  bj'  lecture,  themes  illustrative  of  each  principle  are  written 
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and  criticised.  These  are  weekly  or  semi  weekly.  Two  hours  per 
week  are  given  to  lectures  and  recitation. 

Systematic  work  in  journalism  is  offered.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  editor  of  a  local  daily  newspaper,  and  approved 
copy  furnished  by  the  students  of  the  class  is  given  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  that  journal.  The  class  also  supplies  the  copy  for  the 
local  college  papers.  The  practical  advantage  of  seeing  one's  pro- 
ductions actually  in  print  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  various 
features  of  newspaper  writing  are  explained  by  lecture  and  exercises 
upon  each  assigned.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  at  some 
time  in  the  course  to  prepare  a  newspaper  article  two  or  three  col- 
umns in  length  upon  some  matter  of  actual  interest.  If  found  worthy, 
such  productions  are  published.  The  intensely  practical  nature  of 
this  course  makes  it  well  appreciated  by  students. 

For  several  years  work  in  public  speaking  and  debating  has  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  university  curriculum.  Lately  this  branch  of  the 
department  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  almost  the  entire  time 
of  one  instructor  is  given  to  this  work.  Classes  meet  twice  a  week. 
'Two  main  purposes  are  aimed  at — the  cultivation  of  the  power  to 
express  clearly  and  forcibly  before  an  audience  the  thoughts  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  ability  to  prepare  thoroughly  sound  argumentative 
essays.  Preparation  for  debates  and  speeches  is  always  done  in  writ- 
ing. Briefs  and  essays  are  submitted  at  least  one  week  before  the 
appointment  for  debate.  These  are  carefully  criticised  either  by  the 
instructor  or  reader,  and  a  careful  revision  is  made  to  be  submitted 
upon  the  day  set  for  debate. 

Students  preparing  for  law  or  the  ministry  almost  invariably  elect 
this  course.  Many  not  looking  toward  these  professions  elect  the 
course  as  an  accomplishment  or  a  means  toward  general  culture.  The 
practical  value  of  such  training  is  apparent  already  in  the  marked 
success  attained  by  graduates  of  the  institution  in  the  professions 
and  politics.  Additional  interest  is  aroused  in  this  work  by  the 
local  debating  societies  and  intercollegiate  debates.  The  influence 
of  this  course  in  stimulating  clear,  logical  thinking  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

In  all,  we  aim  at  a  minimum  of  theory.  We  desire  to  give,  just 
as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  full  activity  to  the  individuality  of  the 
instructor.  The  writing  of  English  must  be,  on  the  part  of  most  per- 
sons, scarcely  more  than  the  imitation  of  good  models.  The  student 
learns  to  write,  not  as  any  other  particular  writer,  but  his  style  and 
his  methods  represent  a  composite  of  a  multitude  of  suggestions  gath- 
ered from  many  sources  and  adapted  and  readjusted  to  serve  as  means 
to  his  own  individual  ends. 

What  is  gained  from  the  words  of  an  instructor  has  greater  influ- 
ence by  many  times  than  that  taken  from  the  cold,  dead  words  of  a 
writer  on  style  or  rhetoric.     Neglecting  so  far  as  we  are  able  nothing 
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that  is  good,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  we  endeavor  by  close 
enthusiastic  interest  to  give  each  student  the  desire  to  write  and  to 
speak  and  the  willingness  to  employ  much  patience  to  undergo  hours 
of  weary  practice,  the  results  of  which  are  often  unsatisfactory,  not  to 
say  very  often  disappointing  and  discouraging. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students — the  general  student  and  the  special  student. 
The  first  class  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  European 
history  and  some  knowledge  of  method  as  a  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion or  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  English  and  American  history. 
The  second  class  wishes  to  do  more  special  work,  leading,  perhaps,  to 
a  graduate  course  in  the  department.  Because  of  these  two  classes 
the  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  from  the  most  general  to  tlie 
most  special,  beginning  with  the  first  j^ear  of  undergraduate  work  and 
leading  up  to  the  most  special  in  the  graduate  department. 

The  first  year's  work  required  of  all  students  in  the  department, 
but  intended  especially  for  those  who  take  but  one  year  of  European 
history,  is  a  four-hour  subject.  It  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  future  work  in  history,  but  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  students  that  go  no  further.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted 
to  general  lectures,  from  printed  outlines,  upon  the  development  of 
European  society.  The  lectures  trace  the  history  of  European  peoples 
from  their  primitive  beginnings  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  lecture  work  is  accompanied  by  readings  in  a  general  narrative — 
Adams'  European  Historj-  now  being  used  for  this  purpose — in  stand- 
ard modern  histories  and  in  sources.  The  student  is  required  to  devote 
a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  to  this  reading,  to  prepare  an  out- 
line of  the  portion  of  Adams  read,  and  to  analyze  the  chapters  in  the 
modern  writers  and  in  the  sources.  The  object  of  this  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  lectures  is  threefold:  (1)  to  supply  the  data  that  the 
lecture  does  not  give;  (2)  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal 
sources  and  with  the  accessible  modern  literature  upon  European  his- 
tory, and  (3)  to  develop  the  power  of  analj^sis. 

Parallel  with  this  course  of  lectures  runs  another  course,  one  hour 
a  week,  devoted  to  the  historical  geography  of  Europe.  It  consists  of 
lectures,  illustrated  by  wall  maps. 

A  third  hour  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  source  extracts. 
For  this  work  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  instructor.  The  material  consists  of  extracts  of  some 
length  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  certain  characteristic  periods  in  European 
life  through  the  sources,  to  give  him  additional  experience  in  outline 
work,  in  interpretation,  and  in  historical  criticisn^.  Certain  problems 
are  set  the  student  for  preliminary  preparation,  and  the  results  of  the 
work  are  discussed  in  the  class  room. 
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One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  elementary  lectures  on  historical 
method  and  to  the  application  of  this  method  to  historical  material. 
A  brief  outline  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  class,  and  the  lectures  supplement  this  text.  The  knowledge  of 
the  student  is  tested  by  carefully  prepared  outlines  of  the  different 
chapters  in  the  text-book  and  also  by  bimonthlj'^  quizzes.  When  the 
portion  of  method  devoted  to  criticism  has  been  covered  in  the  lec- 
tures the  students  are  required  to  outline  the  subject  and  make  a  con- 
densed statement  or  narrative  of  the  process  of  criticism.  During 
this  same  period  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  has  been  given 
to  a  study  of  Young's  Travels  in  France,  and  to  a  collection  of  source 
material  bearing  upon  an  event  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  object 
of  this  study  is  to  teach  the  student  how  to  criticise  the  material,  and 
the  outline  and  narrative  on  method  is  followed  by  a  second  outline 
and  narrative  in  which  the  principles  of  the  method  are  applied  to  the 
material.  The  outlines  are  each  four  or  five  pages  in  length,  and 
the  narratives  at  least  fifteen  pages.  Time  is  allowed  each  week  for  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  The  statements  made  in  the  narrative  are 
supported  by  citations  of  evidence,  and  the  work  is  examined  and 
corrected  each  week  by  readers.  This  paper,  due  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  takes  the  place  of  the  old  regulation  paper  that  was  for- 
merly prepared  by  the  student  without  any  instruction  from  the  pro- 
fessor, and  without  any  allowance  for  the  time  consumed  in  its 
preparation. 

Every  two  weeks  every  student  in  the  class  is  submitted  to  an  oral 
examination  of  twenty  minutes.  The  examination  deals  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lectures  and  the  readings,  with  bibliography, 
method,  and  historical  geography.  A  careful  record  is  made  at  the 
close  of  each  interview  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  notes  of  the  student  taken  in  the  lectures,  from  his  reading,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  paper,  and  for  his  class  work  on  the  sources, 
are  submitted  each  week  for  inspection.  A  careful  record  is  made  of 
the  qualit}'  and  quantity  of  the  work,  the  standard  being  the  amount 
of  work  and  the  kind  of  work  accomplished  by  the  majoritj^  of  the 
class  in  the  eight  hours  allotted  for  the  preparation.  The  student  him- 
self presents  a  record  of  his  weekly  work,  and  when  he  accomplishes 
less  than  the  majoritj'  of  the  class  in  a  given  time,  he  is  expected  to 
devote  more  time  to  preparation. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  work  of  the  second 
semester  differs  from  that  of  the  first  only  in  the  character  of  the 
paper.  In  the  second  semester  the  lectures  and  readings  on  method 
deal  with  the  synthetic  operations,  and  the  student  is  taught  how  to 
construct  an  historical  narrative  from  the  material  criticised  in  the  first 
semester. 

This  is  the  work  required  of  all  students  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  European  history.     It  is  not  simply  freshman  work.     Even 
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the  senior  who  has  had  no  training  in  history  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning with  the  freshman  and  learn  what  historical  method  means. 
There  are  such  possibilities,  however,  in  the  course  that  even  the  grad- 
uate student  who  has  never  been  trained  in  history  may  find  enough 
to  do.  The  result  is  that*  the  beginning  class  is  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  all  the  classes  in  the  university.  Those  who  take  but  one 
year  receive  a  general  introduction  to  historical  study,  learn  that  it 
means  something  more  than  the  reading  of  an  attractive  narrative, 
and  also  form  some  conception  of  how  the  complex  social  life  of  the 
Europe  of  to-day  has  come  into  being.  The  students  that  go  farther 
have  had  a  good  foundation  laid  for  more  special  work. 

The  next  group  of  courses  in  the  undergraduate  college  is  devoted 
to  special  periods  of  European  and  English  history.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  three-hour  courses,  two  hours  being  devoted  to  lectures 
and  discussions,  the  work  resembling  the  lecture  work  and  the  class- 
room work  of  the  first  year,  the  training  of  the  first  year  being 
assumed.  The  third  hour  is  devoted  to  seminar  work.  The  whole 
class  works  upon  the  same  subject,  the  source  material  being  criti- 
cised, interpreted,  and  combined  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor.  The 
results  of  this  work  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  paper  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.  The  preparation  of  the  paper  calls  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  modern  writers  dealing  with  the  topic  as  well  as  with 
the  sources.  The  students  are  required  to  present  the  results  in  a 
scientific  form,  supporting  their  statements  by  the  citation  of  evidence. 
While  the  student  who  has  had  but  one  j'ear  of  training  may  have 
the  choice  of  two  or  three  lecture  courses  for  his  second  year,  he  is 
confined  to  a  single  seminar,  so  that  the  students  in  the  same  seminar 
have  always  had  the  same  amount  of  training.  The  points  empha- 
sized in  the  seminar  work  differ  from  semester  to  semester.  In  one 
semester  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  source; 
in  another,  upon  the  question  of  localization,  or  external  criticism; 
in  a  third,  upon  the  establishment  of  historical  facts,  and  in  a  fourth, 
upon  combination. 

As  the  work  advances  students  who  have  been  trained  in  the  use 
of  modern  languages  are  required  to  make  use  of  them.  The  seminars 
of  the  third  year  deal  with  subjects  calling  for  the  use  of  German  and 
French  sources,  and  the  seminar  on  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
fourth  year  draws  its  material  almost  wholly  from  the  French  sources. 

There  is  also  in  the  last  year  a  course  of  one  hour  running  through 
the  year  for  students  who  intend  to  teach  European  history  in  the 
high  schools.  In  this  course  the  principal  works  upon  history  teach- 
ing are  examined  and  criticised,  the  question  of  a  programme,  of 
material,  and  of  methods  are  discussed  in  general,  and  then  a  specific 
application  is  made  to  some  period  of  European  history.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  show  in  detail  how  the  subject  should  be  handled  in  a 
secondary  school. 
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Such  is  the  undergraduate  instruction  in  European  history.  With 
a  foundation  like  this  it  is  possible  to  do  very  satisfactory  graduate 
work.  The  amount  of  work  offered  is  at  present  limited  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  instructors  and  of  facilities  for  work.  A  very  excellent 
collection  of  sources  has,  however,  been  made  upon  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  graduate  work  is  done.  Special 
courses  upon  different  periods  in  the  French  Revolution  are  given 
each  semester.     A  seminar  course  of  research  work  is  also  offered. 

BOTANY. 

The  work  in  botany  in  the  university  is  built  upon  that  done  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  High  school  work  in  botany  has  for  many 
years  conformed  pretty  closely  to  the  suggestions  sent  out  from  the 
university.  These  suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  Nebraska  High 
School  Manual,  and  are  as  follows: 

Time, — One  year  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  plants  in  the  high 
school.  The  old  practice  of  beginning  in  the  spring  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  advisable  by  educators.  The  study  may  be  made  to  alter- 
nate throughout  the  year  with  some  other  subject,  as  zoology  or 
physiology,  or  the  alternate  days  may  be  used  for  laboratory  work. 

The  laboratory, — Modem  botanj'  requires  a  properly  equipped  labo- 
ratory. The  room  set  apart  for  it  must  be  well  lighted,  preferably 
from  the  north  sky.  It  should  be  provided  with  firm  tables  27  or  28 
inches  high,  and  there  should  be  shelves  and  cases  at  the  sides  of  the 
room.  The  microscopes  must  be  from  some  good  maker,  so  as  to  insure 
good  results.  Reichert's  "Stand  V,"  with  oculars  II  and  IV  and 
objectives  3  and  7,  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  for  about  $16,  and 
Bausch  &  Lomb's  "Stand  AB3,"  with  oculara  1^  and  three- fourths  inch 
and  objectives  two-thirds  and  one-sixth  inch,  may  be  bought  direct 
for  about  $20.  These  microscopes  are  about  equally  good,  and  mag- 
nify from  about  75  to  600  diameters.  With  each  microscope  there 
should  be  provided  a  set  of  dissecting  instruments.  "The  high  school 
dissecting  set,"  made  by  Richards  &  Co.,  and  sold  for  $1,  is  quite  sat- 
isfactory. The  usual  glass  slips,  cover  glasses,  alcohol,  reagents,  etc., 
should  be  freely  supplied.  These  need  not  cost  more  than  $1  foT  each 
microscope. 

Some  work  may  be  done  by  the  class  under  the  direction  of  the  intel- 
ligent teacher  with  but  one  microscope  and  the  other  appliances,  but 
as  soon  as  possible  there  should  be  in  every  high  school  at  least  six 
microscopes,  each  with  its  accompanying  accessories.  There  should 
be  at  the  least  one-fifth  as  many  microscopes  as  there  are  pupils  in 
the  class. 

The  laboratory  should  contain  a  reference  herbarium,  in  which  not 
only  specimens  of  native  plants  are  preserved,  but  in  addition  it 
should  contain  good  specimens  of  those  great  types  which  do  not 
grow  naturally  or  under  cultivation  in  the  region.     The  University  of 
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Nebraska  is  able  to  aid  its  accredited  schools  to  secure  such  exotic 
specimens  under  certain  conditions. 

Botanical  library. — Every  accredited  school  should  have  a  carefully 
selected  library  of  botanical  books,  to  which  pupils  may  have  access 
under  proper  restrictions.  In  addition  to  the  common  text-books,  the 
following  are  recommended : 

General  works: 

Arthur,  Barnes,  and  Conlter's  Plant  Dissection  ($1.25). 

Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany  ($1.25). 

Qoebel's  Outlines  of  the  Classification  of  Plants  ($6). 

Gray's  Structural  Botany  ($2). 

Kemer  and  Oliver's  Natural  History  of  Plants  ($15). 

Prudden's  Story  of  the  Bacteria  ($0.75). 

Sachs's  Text-book  of  Botany  ($6). 
Physiological  works: 

Qoodale's  Physiological  Botany  ($2) . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow  ($1.50). 

MacDougal's  Text-book  of  Plant  Physiology  ($2). 
Systematic  works: 

Botanical  Seminar,  Flora  of  Nebraska  ($3). 

Britton  and  Brown's  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  ($9). 

Britton's  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  ($2). 

Coulter's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  ($1.65). 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  sixth  edition  ($1.65). 

The  laboratory  work. — In  this  year  of  work  the  pupil  should  study 
such  selected  plants  as  will  give  him  a  general  outline  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  including  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principal  types  of 
plants  and  the  modifications  they  have  undergone.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  plants  are  recommended: 

1.  One  or  more  protophytes,  from  the  following  list:  Chroococcus, 
Oscillaria,  Nostoc,  Bacillus. 

2.  Several  green  seaweeds  from  the  following:  Protococcus,  Spi- 
rogyra,  Vaucheria,  Chadophora,  Oedogonium,  and  their  degraded 
relatives,  Mucor,  Albugo,  Peronospora,  etc. 

3.  At  least  one  of  the  brown  seaweeds:  Laminaria  or  Fucus. 

4.  At  least  one  of  the  red  seaweeds:  Polysiphonia,  Plocamium,  or 
Corallina. 

5.  Several  sac-fungi,  from  the  following  lists:  (a)  Erysiphe,  Micro- 
sphaera,  Podosphaera,  etc.;  (6)  Plowrightia,  Peziza;  (c)  Puccinia, 
Ustilago. 

6.  Several  higher  fungi,  from  the  following  lists :  (a)  Lycoperdon, 
Secotium,  Ithyphallus;  (ft)  Agaricus,  Polyi)orus,  Stereum. 

7.  At  least  one  of  the  mosses:  Mnium,  Bryum,  Timmia,  Funaria,  or 
Hypnum. 

8.  At  least  one  of  the  fernworts:  Asplenium,  Cystopteris,  Pteris, 
Equisetum,  Lycopodium,  or  Selaginella. 

9.  At  least  one  of  the  gymnosperms :    Pinus,  Larix,  Abies,  or  Picea. 

10.  At  least  six  angiospermS;  as  follows;  (a)  Two  monocotyledons, 
one  of  which   has  superior  ovaries,   as   Alisma,  Trillium,  Lilium, 
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Erythroniam,  etc. ;  tlie  other  with  inferior  ovaries,  as  Iris,  Amaryllis, 
Orchis,  Spiranthes,  etc. ;  (6)  four  dicotyledons,  one  with  superior  ova- 
ries and  chorlpetalous  corolla,  as  Ranunculus,  Capsella,  Viola,  Silene, 
Callirhoe,  Greranium,  Potentilla,  Fragaria,  Astrajjalus,  etc. ;  anotiher 
with  superior  ovaries  and  gamopetalous  corolla,  as  Primula,  Steiro- 
nema,  Phlox,  Hydrophyllum,  Lithospermum,  Ipomoea,  Physalis, 
Pentstemon,  Mentha,  Salvia,  etc.;  a  third  with  inferior  ovaries  and 
chorlpetalous  corolla,  as  Epilobium,  Oenothera,  Mentzelia,  Opuntia, 
Aralia,  Cornus,  Daucus,  Pastinaca,  Osmorrhiza,  etc. ;  and  a  fourth 
with  inferior  ovaries  and  gamopetalous  corolla,  as  Sambucus,  Vibur- 
num, Iloustonia,  Galium,  Campanula,  Venionia,-fVster,  Ilelianthus,  etc. 

In  the  foregoing  work  the  pupil  should  get  some  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  plant.  He  should  learn  enough  of  technical  descrip- 
tive terms  so  that  he  can  give  intelligent  descriptions  of  each  plant. 
At  every  stage  of  the  work  the  pupil  should  be  re<iuired  to  make  care- 
ful drawings  in  his  notebook,  accompanied  by  concise  descriptions  of 
essential  characters. 

Field  ivork  and  herhariinn. — Every  pupil  should  have  some  practice 
in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  specimens.  He  should  learn  the 
Art  of  herborization  by  actual  field  work,  and  should  have  enough 
practice  in  drying,  mounting,  and  labeling  of  si)ecimen8  that  he  may 
fully  understand  every  detail  of  the  work.  Where  there  is  little  or 
no  systematically  arranged  lalx^ratory  work,  each  pupil  should  prepare, 
as  a  result  of  his  field  work,  a  herbarium  ot  at  least  100  species,  mounted 
on  standard  herbarium  sheets  (IH  by  Vt\  inches)  and  properly  labele<1. 
Where  the  pupil  is  able  to  do  satisfactorily  all  of  the  lal)oratory  work 
outlined  above,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prepare  35  specimens.  In  any 
case  the  specimens  should  consist  of  representatives  of  all  of  the  larger 
groups  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  completes  the  requirements 
made  for  the  public  schools. 

There  are  30  botanical  courses  offered  in  the  university.  With  the 
preparation  afforded  by  the  high  schools  the  university  student  is  able 
to  enter  courses  1  and  2,  on  completion  of  which  he  is  prepared  to  take 
up  several  lines  of  botanical  work,  eventually  leading  to  those  most 
advanced  lines  which  are  re.nerved  for  graduates  only.  ^Fhe  following 
general  outline  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relations  and  extent 
of  the  l)otanical  work  in  the  university. 

Courses  1  and  2,  general  hoiany, — Thi»se  include  a  general  survey 
of  the  histologj*  and  physiology-  of  plants,  together  with  the  consider- 
ation and  application  of  fixing,  staining,  and  emlxnlding  processes, 
followed  by  a  general  sur\'ey  of  the  plant  tyjK's  from  Protophyta  to 
Spermatophyta,  and  are  introtluctory  to  all  advance<l  courses  in  bot- 
any. There  ar<»  four  distinct  lines  of  advancinl  work,  viz:  1.  The  his- 
tological line  (including  cytology,  histology,  embryology,  histogenesis, 
advanctMl  cytology,  an<l  cytological  problems,  the  latter  for  graduates 
only) ;  "2.  th<»  taxonomic  line  (including  systematic  botany,  morphology 
and  classification  of  plants,  and  phytogcographical  problems,  the  lat- 
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ter  for  graduates  onlj^) ;  3,  the  physiological  line  ( including  ecology,  ele- 
mentary physiology  and  pathology,  advanced  physiology,  advanced 
pathology,  and  physiological  problems,  the  latter  for  graduates  only) ; 
4,  the  technical  line  (including  pharmaceutical  botany  and  elemen- 
tary bacteriology).  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  four  lecture  courses 
are  offered  to  those  having  proper  preparation,  as  follows:  Biological 
principles,  history  of  botany,  botanical  papers,  and  a  teachers'  course. 

The  department  of  botany  occupies  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
Nebraska  Hall.  The  general  laboratory  is  18  by  53  feet,  and  contains 
V-shaped  tables  standing  opposite  as  many  large  windows.  At  each 
of  these,  six  or  seven  workers  can  be  accommodated.  Against  the 
inner  walls  are  cases  for  microscopes,  reagents,  and  material  for  study. 
There  are  several  tables  containing  paraffin  baths,  microtomes,  and 
washing  apparatus.  Gas  is  supplied  to  every  worktable,  and  water 
is  brought  to  a  sink  in  one  end  of  the  room.  Lockers  for  individual 
students  are  provided  in  the  laboratory  and  the  adjacent  corridorfe, 
accommodating  120  students.  The  physiological  laboratory  is  18  by 
33  feet,  and  contains  tables  for  work  and  an  abundance  of  shelving 
for  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  " dark  room,"  and  a  "culture  room'* 
for  particular  kinds  of  work.  A  carpenter's  workbench  and  tools 
and  a  turning  lathe  offer  means  for  making  simple  apparatus.  Water 
and  gas  are  supplied.  The  bacteriological  laboratory,  16  by  25  feet, 
is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  tables,  lockers,  shelving,  and  other  nec- 
essary facilities.  The  herbarium  room  is  24  by  26  feet,  with  an 
adjoining  workroom  13  by  24  feet,  the  latter  containing  facilities  for 
drying,  mounting,  and  labeling  specimens,  and  cases  of  unmounted 
and  duplicate  specimens  of  plants.  The  storeroom  is  15  by  15  feet, 
and  is  used  for  the  storage  of  glassware  and  other  apparatus.  The 
large  lecture  room  is  supplied  with  modern  furniture,  charts,  and 
cases  for  specimens.  The  professor's  private  study  adjoins  tlie  fore- 
going rooms,  an(J  is  supplied  with  facilities  for  quiet  and  undisturbed 
study  and  research.  The  department  has  the  free  use  of  the  univer- 
sity plant  houses,  which  have  a  glass  surface  of  about  3,000  square 
feet. 

The  apparatus  for  the  department  includes  60  compound  micro- 
scopes, made  by  the  best  German,  English,  and  American  manufac- 
turers; 6  microtomes  of  different  patterns;  paraffin  baths,  and  other 
appliances  for  imbedding  processes;  physiological  and  bacteriological 
apparatus;  glassware,  aquaria,  etc. 

The  herbarium  includes  about  100,000  specimens,  representing  every 
class  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  contains  many  important  exsic- 
cati,  e.  g.,  those  by  Thueman,  Linhart,  Rabenhorst,  Ravenel,  Fries, 
Ellis,  Areschoug,  Le  Jolis,  Wittrock  and  Nordstedt,  Massalongo, 
Austin,  Curtiss,  Parry,  Farlow,  Underwood,  etc .  The  herbarium  of 
the  State  survey  contains  about  10,000  specimens  of  Nebraska  plants, 
collected  by  members  of  the  botanical  seminar. 
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The  botanical  library  includes  several  thousand  lK>oks,  besides  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets,  all  shelved  in  the  several  rooms  of  the 
department.  The  current  numbers  of  the  principal  botanical  peri- 
odicals are  kept  on  file,  and  of  many  of  these  there  are  complete  sets. 

The  instructors,  graduates,  and  advanced  students  of  the  depart- 
ment maintain  a  society  known  as  the  Botanical  Seminar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  which  meets  monthly  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers.  The  members  conduct  the  botanical  survey  of  the 
State,  and  have  published  *  *  Reports  "  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V ;  "  The  Flora 
of  Nebraska,"  1,  2,  and  21;  and  "  The  Phytogeography  of  Nebraska," 
1.  Admission  to  this  society  is  by  invitation,  after  the  maintenance 
of  high  standing  in  botanical  work,  and  upon  passing  severe  examina- 
tions set  by  the  professor  of  botany  and  the  older  members. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE   FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  Chancellors. 

AHen  R.  Benton  (1871-1876). 
Edmand  B.  Fairfield  (1875-1883). 
Henry  E.  Hitchcock  (acting)  (1883-1884). 
Irving  J.  Manatt  (1884-1888). 
Charles  E.  Beeaey  (acting)  (1888-1891). 
James  H.  Canfield  (1891-1895). 
George  £.  MacLean  (1895-1899). 
Charles  E.  Bessey  (acting)  (1899-1900). 
£.  Benjamin  Andews  (1900-). 

2.  Faculty  and  Depabtments  and  date  of  establishment. 

1871.  Affriculture:  S.  R.  Thompson  (1871-1876):  H.  Cnlliertson  (1S76-1880);  S.  R. 
Thompson  U^W0-18H4);  H.  H.  Wing  (1SS4-18XH);  J.  S.  Kingsley  (1888- 
1890):  C.  L.  IngenK)ll  (1H90-1895):  T.  L.  Lyon  (1H95-). 

The  Hciencett. 

1871.  yatural  science  ami  chemistry:  S.  Anghey  (1871-1H75). 

1875.  yatural  fciVwri-  S.  Anghey  (1H75-18H4). 

1884.        Botany  and  horticniiure:  C.  E.  Beiwey  (1884-1891). 

1891.  Botany:  C.  E.  Bessey  (1><91-.) 

1891.  Horticulture:  H.  Culliertson  (18.si-iKw4):  F.  W.  Taylor  (1S91-1898); 

F.  W.  Ca«l  (1S98-1H9S):  R.  A.  Ememm  (1H9S-). 
1884.         GtoliHjy  and  aUied  scienre:  L.  E.  Hicks  (1S.H4-IKS9). 
18H9.  (iiHdogy:  L.  E.  Hick»  (1HS9-1891):  E.  H.  Barlmur  (1M91-). 

1894.  Mt'teoroltpyy  and  astronomy:  G.  D.  Swezey  (IHW-). 

1K94.  KntonuAoffy,  ornithology,  and  ttwidermy:  L.  Bmner  (1H94-). 

1898.  ZiH^Utgy:  H.  B.  Ward  (189.V):  R.  H.  Wolcott  {IK99-). 

1H75.         t'hrmistry  and  physica:  H.Collier    ( IMT.VISSO);  A.  C<»llin   ( 1^*H0-1^W2): 

H.  H.  Nicholson  IksJ-iskM). 
1888.  Chrmistry:   H.  H.  Nicholmm   (1hm.h-):  H.  E.   L.   Horton   (1K90-91): 

Rachel  Lloyil  (  I^mh-ihim ) ;  Rohh Bonton  ( 189H- > ;  S.  Avery  ( 1H9H-99) : 

J.  White  (IN1JS-). 
18MH.  I'hwirit:  D.  B.  Bmce  rlHvs-):  H.  X.  Allen  {1S*<9-1H1»5):  B.  E.  Moore 

a**'.»*^):  L.  T.  More  M»<*jh-;. 
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Mathematics  and  applications, 

1871.  Mathematics:  H.    E.   Hitchcock  (1871-1892;  emeritus,  1892-1895);    C.  N. 

Little    (1892-93);   E.  W.   Davis  (1893-);  T.  M.  Hodgman  (1890-);  G.  R. 

Chatbum  (1898);  A.  L.  Candy  (1898-). 
1884.        Civil  engineering:,  C.  N.  Little  (1884-1892) ;  O.  V.  P.  Stout  (1893-) ;  G.  R. 
Chatburn  (1898-). 

1891.  Electrical  engineering:  R.  B.  Owens  (1891-1898);  M.  Brooks  (1898-1901). 

1892.  Mechanical  engineering:  C.  R.  Richards  (1892-). 

1897.        Mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design:  R.  E.  Chandler    (1897-98); 
G.  H.  Morse  (in  charge  1898-). 

English  language  anu  literature, 

1871.  Rhetoric  atid  English  literature:  O.  C.  Dake  (1871-1875).    No  special  teacher 

(1875-1877). 
1877.   Rhetoric,  English  literature,    and   history:  G.    E.    Woodberry   (1877-78; 

G.  E.  Howard  (1879-80). 
1880.  Anglo-Saxon,  rhetoric,  and  English:  G.  E.  Woodberry  (1880-1882). 
1880.  English  literattire  and  history:  G.  E.  Howard  (1880-1882). 
1882.        E7iglish:  L.  A.  Sherman  (1882-1886) ;  name  disappears  (1886-1891) ;  E.  W. 
Hunt  (1891-92);  J.  W.  Adams  (1892-1897);  C.  F.  Ansley  (1897-1899); 
P.  H.  Frye  (1899-). 
Rhetoric  and  oratory:  E.  W.  Hunt  (1886-1891). 
English  literature:  L.  A.  Sherman  (1886-). 
Elocution:  Mary  D.  Manning  (1895-1900). 

Languages. 

1871.  Ancient  languages  and  literature:  S.  H.  Manley  (1871-1875). 

1875.        Chreek  language  and  literature:  G.  E.  McMillan  (1875-1891);  J.  T.  Lees 

(1889-);  W.  F.  Dann  (1895-). 
1875.        Latin  language  and  literature:  G.  E.  CJhurch  (1875-1882);  G.  E.  Barber 

(1882-);  A.  M.  Wilson  (1894-1896);  F.  M.  Johnson  (1896-). 
1891.        Classical  philology:  Charles  E.  Bennett  (1889) ;  W.  B.  Eraser  (1891-1893) ; 

G.  B.  Hussey  (1893-94). 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology:  A.  H.  Edgren  (1897-1900). 
1875.  Modern  language:  H.  Emerson  (1875-1882);  F.  W.Grube  (1882-1884);  A.H. 

Edgren  (1885-1891). 
1891.        Romance  languages  and  literature:  J.  R.  Wightman  (1891-1898);  A.  H. 

Edgren  (1893-1899);  Qara  Conklin  (1894-). 
1891.        Germanic  languages  and  literature:  L.  Fossler  (1891-);  P.  B.  Burnet 

(1893-1898). 
1899.  Linguistic  science  and  Sanskrit:  A.  H.  Edgren  (1899-). 

History. 

1877.   Rhetoric,  English    literature,    and  history:  G.  E.  Woodberry   (1877-78); 

G.  E.  Howard  (1879-80). 
1880.  English  literature  and  history:  G.  E.  Howard  (1880-1882). 

History:  G.  E.  Howard  (1882-1891):  H.  W.  Caldwell  (1887-1891). 
European  histoi^:  F.  M.  Fling  (1891-). 
American  history  and  civics:  H.  W.  Caldwell  (1.S91-1899). 
American  history  and  jurisprudence:  H.  W.  Caldwell  (1899-);  Roecoe 
Pound  (1899-). 
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PhUocophy  and  political  science, 

1871.  IntellectucU  and  moral  ficience:  Chancellor  A.  R.  Benton  (1 871-1876). 
1876.  Mental,  moraly  and  political  science:  Chancellor  E.  B.  Fairfield  (1876-1882); 

no  special  provision  (1882-1884).  ' 
1884.        Philosophy   and   logic:   No   instmctor    (1884-1886);  name    disappears 

(1886-1888). 
1888.  Philosophy:  H.  K.  Wolfe  (1888-1897);  A.  R.  ffiU  (1897-);  E.  L.  Hin- 

man  (1897-). 
18W.  Pedagogy:  G.  W.  A.  Lnckey  (1895-). 

1884.        Political  science:  Chancellor  I.  J.  Manatt  (1884-1888);  A.  G.  Warner 
(1888-1891);  no  special  instructor  (1891-1893);  W.  G.  L.  Taylor  (1893-). 

Hygiene  and  physical  training. 

Men:  W.  P.  Bowen  (1892-1894);  M.  D.  Flattery  (1894-);  R.  A.  Clark 

(1894-1897);  W.  W.  Hastings  (1897-). 
Women:  Kate  G.  Wilder  (1892-1894);  Anna  L.  Barr  (1894-). 

The  library. 

Faculty  management  (1871-1882);  G.  E.  Howard   (1882-1886);  Ellen 

Smith,  custodian  (1886-1891);  G.  E.  McMillan,  custodian  (1891-92); 

Mary  L.  Jones  (1898-1897;  J.  D.  Epes  (1897-98);  J.  I.  Wyer  (1898). 

1876.  Military  science:  E.  S.  Dudley  (1876-1879);   Q.   T.  Webster   (1879-1882); 

R.  H.  Townley  (188*^-1884);  E.  S.  Dudley  (1884-188^);  T.  W.  Griffith 

(1888-1891);   J.  J.  Pershing   (1891-189.5);  J.   F.  Guilfoyle   (1895-1897); 

A.  B.  Jackson  (1897,  died);  J.  E.  Fechet  (vacancy.  1897);   J.  M.  Stotsen- 

burg  (1897-98,  killed  near  Manila);  C.  W.  Weeks  (acting,  1898-99);  A.  L. 

Brown  (acting,  1899). 

Present  Faculty. 
Chancellor: 

£.  Benjamin  Andrews  (1900). 
Professors: 

Grove  E.  Barber.  Latin  (1882). 

Hudson  H.  Nicholson,  chemistry  (18*^*2). 

Lucius  A.  Sherman.  Englu^h  literature  (1*<*<2). 

Charles  E.  Betsey ,  lx)tany  (IK'^). 

Angus  H.  Edgren,  romance  languages  (1^*<.>). 

De  Witt  B.  Bruce,  physics  (18K7). 

James  T.  Lees,  Greek  (1889). 

Howard  W.  Caldwell,  American  history  (1*^:?). 

Ellery  W.  Davis,  mathematics  (1H9.3). 

Laurence  Fossler.  (^rraanic  languages  (1SS9). 

Edwin  H.  Barlxinr,  gtH)lo^ry  ( 1891 ). 

Fred  M.  Fling.  Euroix^an  history  (1891). 

Laurence  Bruner.  entonmlogj'.  etc.  (l>w^). 

Got k1  win  D.  Swezey.  uiet*M>rf)logy  (1894). 

Henry  B.  Ward.  z<K)l<)gy  (189:i). 

GhH>rge  W.  A.  Luckey,  pwlagogy  (181W). 

W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor.  iM»litical  science  M**9:0. 

Clark  F.  Ansley,  Enjcli^h  (l^'.w)). 

Oscar  V.  P.  Stout,  civil  engineering  n*<5M  >. 

Charles  R.  RichanN.  nie<*lmnical  engiwerin^  ( 1*<^>2). 

A.  Rohm  Hill,  iihilt>si.jihy  MHl*?). 

Morgan  BnMiks.  »»l»'<'triral  eiigin«'erim;  •  1  **'.»**), 

£<lgar  A.  Burnett,  animal  husljandr>-  UM>9/. 
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Associate  professors: 

Thomas  M.  Hodgman,  mathematics  (1884). 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon,  agriculture  (1891). 

Frank  M.  Johnson,  Latin  (1896).     . 

Clara  Conklin,  romance  languages  (1892). 

Rollins  A.  Emerson,  horticulture  (1898). 

James  I.  Wyer,  bibliography  (1898). 

Roscoe  Pound,  jurisprudence  (1898). 
Adjunct  professors: 

William  F.  Dann,  Greek  (1895). 

Edgar  L.  Hinman,  philosophy  (1896). 

William  W.  Hastings,  physiology  and  hygiene  (1897). 

Rosa  Bouton,  chemistry  (1888). 

Samuel  Avery,  chemistry  (1891). 

Albert  L.  Candy,  mathematics  (1893). 

John  White,  chemistry  (1893). 

G^rge  R.  Chatbum,  mathematics  (1894). 

Burton  E.  More,  physics  (1896). 

Louis  T.  Moore,  physics  (1896). 

Prosser  H.  Frye,  English  language  (1896). 

Robert  H.  Wolcott,  zoology  (1894). 
Law  professors: 

Manoah  B.  Reese,  law  and  dean  (1891). 

Henry  H.  Wilson,  common  law  (1891). 

Joseph  R.  Webster,  equity  (1891). 

Charles  A.  Robbins,  pleadings  (1893). 
Law  lecturers: 

Samuel  Maxwell,  code  pleadings. 

W.  H.  Munger,  practice  in  Federal  courts. 

Frank  Irvine,  damages. 

W.  W.  Giffen,  wills. 

Jacob  Fawcett,  insurance. 

Williamson  S.  Summers,  statutory  construction. 

p.  F.  Good,  limitations  of  actions. 

William  G.  Hastings,  suretyship,  etc. 

James  L.  Green,  medical  jurisprudence. 
Instructors: 

Hans  C.  Peterson,  German  (1892). 

Anna  L.  Barr,  physical  training  (1894). 

Amanda  H.  Heppner,  German  (1894). 

Will  O.  Jones,  journalism  (1894). 

Mary  D.  Manning,  elocution  (1894). 

Gfeorge  A.  Loveland,  meteorology,  etc.  (1894). 

Guernsey  Jones,  European  history  (1897). 

Frank  G.  Franklin,  American  history  (1897). 

Frederic  E.  Clements,  botany  (1894). 

George  H.  Morse,  mechanical  drawing  (1898). 

Robert  Moritz.  mathematics  (1898). 

David  H.  Hawksworth,  machine  design,  etc.  (1898). 

Schuyler  W.  Miller,  English  (1897). 

Belva  M.  Herron,  political  economy  (1898). 

Louisa  Pound,  English  literature  (1894). 

May  C.  Whiting,  English  literature  (1896). 

Alice  H.  Hinman,  philosophy  (1897). 
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Instracton : — Continned. 

Clarence  A.  Skinner,  physics  (1899) 

Albert  B.  Lewis,  2oo1ok>'  (1897). 

Edwin  F.  Piper,  English  (1897) 
Assistants: 

Carrie  A.  Barber,  museum  (1892). 

Nellie  J.  Compton,  library  (1894). 

Flora  Bullock,  English  (1897). 

Mary  L.  Fossler,  chemistry  (1898). 

Earl  V.  Capps,  physics  ( 1897 ) . 

Bruce  V.  Hill,  physics  (1898). 

H.  S.  Evans,  electrical  engineering  (1898). 

Emma  E.  Davis,  English  (1898). 
Fellows: 

In  all  there  were  22  ** fellows''  giving  assistance  in  the  various  departments 
in  1898-99. 
Scholars: 

In  addition  to  the  ''  fellows **  there  were  nine  working  '*  scholarships**  held 
in  the  university  during  the  year  1898-99. 
Readers  and  laboratory  assistants: 

Notebooks  are  read  in  large  part  by  graduates,  or  sometimes  by  undergradu- 
ate students,  by  whom  much  laboratory  aid  is  also  given.    In  all.  there  were 
about  85  students  at  various  times  during  the  year  at  work  under  these 
designations. 
Directors: 

Frederic  W.  Taylor,  farmers'  institutes  (1891). 

Albert  E.  Davidson,  school  of  agriculture  (1897). 

Willard  Kimball  school  of  music  (1894). 

Miss  Hayden.  school  of  art  (1899). 

The  V  fitted  St  at  en  E^i^jyeriment  Station. 

Assistant  director: 

T.  L.  Lyon,  agriculturalist  (1N91). 

A.  T.  Peters,  animal  pathology  (1894). 

R.  S.  Hiltner,  chemi.st  (1H92). 

W.  D.  Hunter,  entomology  (189.*)). 
Assistants: 

In  all,  10  |)erHonH  in  various  capacities. 

ruitnt  States  Weather  Bureau. 
Directors: 

George  A.  Loveland.  w*ction  direi'tor  (1894), 
James  H.  Si)enrer.  olw«»rver  (1H96). 
Frank  Jermiu.  oliH«»rv»T  ( 1M*S). 
In  all.  four  a^sintantM  (InU'^). 

The  ilatoh  pven  alH)v<»  iiulicat<^  the  time  when  the  instructor  first 
lM»came  connwteil  with  the  university.  The  present  position  is  also 
the  one  given,  differin;^  in  many  easels  from  the  one  first  held. 


Chapter  III. 

DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Section  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Several  denominational  colleges  were  organized  during  the  Territo- 
rial period,  but  none  of  them  succeeded  in  living  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  early  time  to  become  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  Congregationalists  and  the  Methodists  were  most  persistent  in 
their  efforts,  but  failure  finally  resulted  in  every  case.  In  more  recent 
years  colleges  have  been  established  all  over  the  State,  and  it  has 
seemed  at  times  that  Nebraska  might  rival  Ohio  in  the  number  of  its 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  After  the  failure  of  several  of  them, 
and  the  crippling  of  most  of  the  others  through  financial  difficulties, 
a  better  policy  begins  to  prevail.  The  movement  now  is  for  each 
denomination  to  establish  one  central  university  with  academies  or 
"colleges"  in  various  parts  of  the  State  as  feeders.  The  Methodist 
and  Christian  denominations  have  already  adopted  plans  of  unifica- 
tion, though  local  jealousies  and  the  ambition  of  rival  towns  make  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  these  plans  in  their  completeness.  The  more  or 
less  open  distrust  of  the  State  University,  manifested  by  various  reli- 
gious bodies,  has  ever  been  one  factor  in  retarding  its  growth,  as  well 
as  a  very  weighty  reason  for  the  establishment  of  these  denominational 
schools.  In  general,  these  schools  have  emphasized  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian culture,  and  have  made  Biblical  study  a  more  or  less  marked  fea- 
ture in  all  their  curricula.  In  1879  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference* 
expressed  its  distrust  of  the  university,  as  then  organized,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas  we  have  with  pleasure  visited  this  institution;  and 
Whereas  we  believe  that  it  should  be  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  State;  and 
Whereas  infidel  sentiments  are  held  and  expressed  by  some  members  of  its 
faculty,  and  in  this  way  pernicious  influences  are  sought  to  be  thrown  around 
the  young  men  and  young  ladies  attending  this  institution:  Therefore  we  recom- 
mend for  adoption  the  following  resolution,  which  came  before  the  committee 
indorsed  by  the  names  attached: 

Resolved y  That  we  as  a  Christian  denomination  enter  our  earnest  protest  against 
the  prostitution  of  the  State  University  to  the  propagation  of  modem  infidelity. 


*  Minutes  of  proceedings. 
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known  as  ''  broad  gnage ''  or  '^  liberal "  religion;  and  we  do  not  and  can  not  feel 
free  to  send  onr  children  there  while  it  is  nnder  the  influence  of  teachers  who  are 
known  to  discard  the  Bible  and  sneer  at  Christianity,  and  who  pour  contempt  npon 
prayer  and  the  religious  services  in  the  chapel  by  refusing  to  attend.  And  we 
hereby  petition  the  honorable  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  faculty  as  will  protect  our  children  from  being  perverted 
by  influence  and  example  from  the  Christian  faith  which  is  so  dear  to  us. 

An  ameudment  as  follows  was  added : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  no  man  should  be  elected  to  the  regency  in  thi& 
institution  who  is  not  either  a  Christian  man  or  a  man  of  Christian  sympathies. 

Reaolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  and  sympathize  with  Chancellor  E.  B.  Fair- 
field and  the  Christian  gentlemen  who  have  so  faithfully  labored  with  him  in 
making  moral  and  religious  principles  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity; and 

Resolved  further.  That  we  will  use  every  instrumentality  in  our  power  to  make 
this  institution  worthy  of  the  State  of  which  we  are  citizens  and  worthy  the 
patronage  of  our  people. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  same  session  there  was  established  a 
Conference  Seminary,  for  the  upbuilding  of  which  the  pastors  of  the 
denomination  were  especially  to  interest  themselves.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  there  still  lingers  a  feeling  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
religious  tendency  of  the  State  University,  and  many  pai*ents  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  children  to  its  care. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  movement  in  the  Christian  denomination  for  the  establishment 
of  the  higher  education  under  the  management  of  the  church  began 
as  early  as  1883,  and  first  took  form  on  the  19th  of  June,  1884,  in  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  of  the  ''Fairfield  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute," which  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  Thus  far,  like  all  the  other  denominational  schools  in  the  State, 
it  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  financially. 
The  teachers  also  have  had  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  the  self-sacrific- 
ing spirit,  as  salaries  have  necessarily  been  low  and  the  work  various 
and  exhausting. .  The  great  variety  of  subjects  which  each  instructor 
has  been  compelled  to  teach  has  greatly  lessened  the  efl&ciency  of  the 
instruction  by  preventing  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Thus  both  teacher  and  taught  have  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the^ 
limited  funds  at  command.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  no 
worse  in  the  schools  of  this  denomination  than  in  those  of  others. 

Fairfield,  a  small  town  in  southern  Nebraska,  having  donated 
about  300  acres  of  land,  the  best  offer  made,  was  selected  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school.  Of  this  amount  about  100  acres  have  been  sold. 
The  rest  remained  in  the  liands  of  the  school  for  some  years;  but 
now  school,  lands,  and  all  have  gone  the  way  of  most  of  the  colleges 
which  have  been  started  in  the  State  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.     As  the  landed  endowment  was  practicall}'  unproductive  the 
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entire  support  of  the  school  had  to  come  from  donations,  meager  con- 
tributions by  the  church,  and  from  tuition  fees.  But  as  tuition  fees 
had  to  be  placed  very  low — 75  cents  per  week — to  compete  with  other 
schools,  the  running  expenses  had  to  be  partially  defrayed  by  bor- 
rowed money.  In  course  of  time  the  debt  became  too  heavy  to  carry 
and  iinancial  disaster  destroyed  the  school.  The  charter  contained 
no  peculiar  or  interesting  features.  The  board  of  trustees  consisted 
at  first  of  nine  members,  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen.  Until  the 
organization  of  Cotner  University  (1889)  one- third  of  the  board  of 
trustees  was  chosen  annually  by  the  State  board  of  missions  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Later  it  became  a  self-perpetuating  body,  mem- 
bership in  the  Christian  Church  being  the  only  qualification  required. 
The  charter  declared  that  "the  object  and  purpose  of  this  organization 
shall  be  to  establish  and  maintain  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
both  sexes  in  the  higher  branches."  The  original  form  provided  that 
no  debt  above  $2,000  should  be  incurred,  except  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  trustees.  An  amendment  of  1885  allowed  a  mortgage  of  $12,000 
to  be  placed  upon  the  land  and  buildings.  With  the  proceeds  of  this 
loan  a  building  54  by  62  feet,  two  stories  above  the  basement,  and  con- 
taining twelve  rooms,  was  erected  and  occupied  in  1886.  The  school 
opened  with  a  faculty  of  four  professors,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
C.  W.  Heming,  and  with  O.  C.  Hubbell,  a  successful  high-school 
teacher  of  the  State,  at  the  head  of  the  normal  department.  The 
spirit  which  animated  the  projection  of  the  college  maybe  seen  in  the 
immediate  organization  of  the  Biblical  department.  All  students 
were  urged  to  take  this  course,  whether  studying  for  the  ministry  or 
not,  because  'Mt  would  fit  them  for  their  i-eligious  duties  both  in  the 
ehurch  and  in  the  Sunday  school." 

The  normal  course  offering  three  years'  instruction  was  arranged 
expressly  to  prepare  for  a  first-grade  State  certificate,  and  was  only 
intended  for  those  wishing  to  teach.  The  classical  course  requiring, 
besides  the  regular  four  years'  college  course,  two  years  in  prepara- 
tory study,  was  fairly  satisfactory  in  its  standard.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  management  felt  that  they  must  have  graduates,  and  in 
1887  created  a  three  years'  philosophical  course,  thus  tending  to 
cheapen  college  degrees  still  further,  already  nearly  meaningless. 
These  unendowed  colleges  are  generally  unwilling  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  well  fitted — the  academic;  they  constantly  aim  to  give 
college  instruction  when  they  have  neither  the  facilities  for  it  nor  the 
means  of  acquiring  them.  This  college  has  not  sinned  more  griev- 
ously than  several  others  in  the  State,  but  seriously  enough  to  make 
the  friends  of  higher  education  wish  that  it  might  have  done  differ- 
ently. The  library  facilities,  very  meagre  at  present,  promise  little 
in  the  future,  as  donations  form  almost  the  only  means  of  gaining  the 
much-needed  volumes. 

The  governmental  regulations  from  the  beginning  have  been  liberal 
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signed  by  a  few  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  church,  and  thus 
secured,  had  been  used  to  borrow  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. Hard  times  followed,  and  the  outcome  was  financial  bankruptcy 
to  these  men  and  to  the  university.  The  remaining  lots,  valued  at 
one  time  at  $150,000,  became  worth  no  more  than  good  farm  land 
adjacent  to  a  cit}\  For  several  years  it  remained  uncertain  what 
would  become  of  the  property.  At  last,  in  1898,  the  holders  of  this 
paper  offered  to  take  25  cents  on  the  dollar  of  their  claim.  The  funds 
to  accept  the  offer  are  almost  raised.  The  school  will  doubtless  enter 
the  year  1900  with  its  building  and  campus  free  from  debt,  but  with 
no  endowment  lands  or  lots  left.*  This  brief  summary  of  the  struggle 
of  one  of  the  many  schools  started  during  the  "boom"  days  of  the 
later  eighties  is  illustrative  of  the  conditions  that  surrounded  many 
ofcher  colleges  in  the  West  during  these  later  years. 

The  university  opened  its  doors  under  the  title  "The  Christian 
University,"  but  a  few  months  later,  receiving  an  endowment,  mainly 
or  entirely  in  lands,  from  Samuel  Cotner,  of  Omaha,  it  changed  its 
name  to  Cotner  University,  under  which  title  it  is  yet  known. 

In  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  State  University,  where  tui- 
tion is  free,  fees  were  placed  very  low,  about  $30  per  year,  in  all.  A 
dormitory  was  also  erected,  providing  board  at  cost,  in  order  to  aid 
still  further  in  drawing  students. 

"The  Christian  (Cotner)  University"  is  declared  to  be  "the  out- 
growth of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  found  an  institution  of  learning  which  should  be  second  to  none  in 
the  West  in  ability  to  confer  a  thorough  and  liberal  culture,  and  whose 
surroundings  should  be  of  a  distinctively  moral  and  religious  nature. 
It  is  their  aim  to  offer  the  very  best  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  to  give  every  possible  advantage  for  young  men  desiring  to  study 
for  the  Christian  ministry."  In  harmony  with  this  announcement  a 
pledge  of  825,000  to  endow  a  chair  to  be  known  as  the  Briscoe  Bible 
Chair  was  made,  but  unfortunately  in  the  business  collapse  of  recent 
years  the  entire  gift  has  been  lost.  However,  the  study  of  the  Bible 
has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  and  has  been  pur- 
sued with  zeal  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Aylesworth,  who  has  had  this  work  in 
charge. 

The  first  faculty  was  organized  with  the  following  members: 

David  R.  Dungan,  president,  philosophy;  William  P.  Aylesworth, 
sacred  literature;  James  A.  Beattie,  mathematics;  A.  M.  Chamberlain, 
ancient  languages;  Percy  B.  Burnet,  modern  languages;  S.  E.  Meek, 
natural  history;  E.  D.  Harris,  normal  department;  Miss  H.  Almena 
Parker,  elocution;  Mi-s.  W.  P.  Sterns,  instrumental  music;  Mrs. 
Adolph  Weber,  vocal  music. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty. 

*The  prediction  made  has  been  verified  (September,  1900). 
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W.  p.  Aylesworth,  now  president,  is  the  onl}^  member  of  the  original 
corps  on  the  present  instrnetional  force.  The  other  members  of  the 
present  faculty  are  Ellen  B.  Atwater,  history  and  English;  Howard  H, 
James,  chemistry  and  natural  science;  William  M.  Reeves,  mathe- 
matics; Alvin  E.  Evans,  Latin  and  Greek;  Grace  E.  Young,  modem 
languages;  Luman  P.  Bush,  associate  in  sacred  literature;  Kittie  M. 
Austin,  normal  studies;  Lethenia  E.  Watson,  elocution. 

In  addition  to  three  years  of  preparatory  work,  four  college  courses 
have  been  offered,  varying  somewhat  in  title  in  different  years.  In 
general,  the  courses  have  borne  the  names — ancient  classical,  modern 
classical,  scientific,  and  Biblical.  The  school  has  maintained  a  fair 
standard  during  its  years  of  depression  as  well  as  during  its  years  of 
prosperity,  comparing  not  unfavorably  with  like  institutions  else- 
where. The  earlier  curricula  offered  no  electives,  but  a  few  options. 
In  1897  the  courses  of  study  were  changed  so  that  the  elective  principle 
was  introduced,  and  approximately  one-third  of  the  student's  time 
might  be  given  to  studies  of  his  choice;  but  the  order  in  which  the 
required  studies  must  be  taken  was  prescribed.  The  announcements 
for  1898-99  show  another  change.  The  totfll  number  of  hours  neces- 
sary for  a  degree  is  fixed.  Then  about  two-thirds  of  this  time  must 
be  given  to  certain  studies,  while  the  student  may  choose  the  remain- 
der from  a  list  varying  with  the  course  hejmay  be  taking.  The  plan 
may  be  illustrated  by  citing  the  announcement  for  the  classical 
course.     The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms: 

Latin,  6  terms;  Greek,  6  terms;  mathematics,  2  terms;  English,  3 
terms;  science,  3  terms;  history,  3  terms;  philosophy  and  economics, 
3  terms;  German  or  French,  3  terms;  sacred  history,  2  terms.  Total, 
31  terms,  134  hours;  electives,  71  hours.     Total,  205  hours. 

The  following  are  electives  in  this  course,  to  the  number  of  terms 
indicated  below:  Mathematics,  8  terms;  science,  10  terms;  German, 
3  or  6  terms;  French,  6  or  3  terms;  Hebrew,  4  terms;  English,  6 
terms;  philosophy  and  economics,  4  terms;  history,  3  terms;  sacred 
his^iy  and  literature,  11  terms. 

There  is  no  prescribed  order  indicated  in  which  the  subjects  must 
be  taken.  A  summer  session^  or  summer  school,  was  held  for  a  time, 
but  it  has  been  discontinued  during  the  past  few  years.  The  follow- 
ing table  indicates  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  and  the 
number  of  graduates  in  the  college  department  proper: 


Year. 

Number 

of 
Btndents. 

Qrad- 
uates. 

Year. 

Number  j  (^^^. 
students.    '***®®' 

18»^ 

196 
1»7 

i* 

1884-85 

214               7 

18e(M)l 

'  188&-96 

i»;            

1801-ge 

224   1 

1896-07 

142               1 

1808-«3 

250 
229 

5 
4 

1897-98 

102               4 

1808-94 

1898-99 

79               1 

1 

1 

1 

•No  catalogue  and  no  record. 
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By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  students  enrolled  were  in  the 
preparatory,  normal,  and  music  courses. 

The  Lincoln  Medical  College  was  established  in  1889  as  the  medical 
department  of  Cotner  University.  The  school  is  under  the  control  of 
those  believing  in  the  eclectic  system  of  medicine,  but  it  does  not 
press  this  issue  in  its  announcements.  The  course  has  recently  been 
extended  from  three  to  four  years,  and  the  college  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Confederation  of  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges.  The 
attendance  has  varied  from  year  to  year,  but  has  never  passed  the  50 
mark.  The  greatest  weakness  of  the  school  has  been  in  the  lack  of 
good  hospitals  for  clinical  purposes.  Some  gain  in  this  respect  has 
been  made,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  provided  before  the  standard 
can  be  reached  that  should  prevail. 

METHODIST  SCHOOLS. 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  establish  one  or  more 
colleges  during  the  Territorial  jjeriod,  the  Methodists  were  without  any 
conference  school  till  January,  1880.  During  aJl  these  years  their 
interest  iji  higher  education  is  seen  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  con- 
ference. As  early  as  1870  a  committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  receive 
applications  for  the  location  of  one  or  two  schools  to  be  under  the 
control  and  patronage  of  tfie  conference,  but  without  financial  respon- 
sibility on  its  part.  On  January  29  of  the  same  year  Rev.  H.  T.  Davis 
in  an  address  on  education  says:  "Hitherto  in  this  State  we  have 
done  nothing;  we  can  not  point  to  a  single  seminary,  a  single  academy, 
or  a  single  college."  Yet  the  committees  appointed  from  year  to  year 
continued  to  find  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  means  to  justify  them 
in  engaging  in  the  undertaking. 

Several  propositions  from  various  towns  in  the  State  were  received, 
but  all  were  rejected  as  inadequate.  The  spirit  of  the  denomination 
is  seen  in  its  resolves  from  year  to  year.     In  1871  it  was  resolved: 

(1 )  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  means  for  the  elemental  edncation 
of  all  children  within  its  bounds. 

(2)  That  the  higher  departments  of  education  should  be  committed  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

(3)  If  the  State  furnish  any  aid  to  church  schools  it  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  educated  in  each  institution. 

The  spirit  which  animated  these  resolutions  seems  to  have  been 
modified  in  later  years,  as  resolutions  were  adopted  then  approving 
the  State  University  under  State  corttrol.  For  several  years  after  this 
time  the  financial  depression  in  the  State  and  nation  precluded  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  college;  but  in  1875  local  events  roused  the 
church  to  renewed  efforts,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  probable  surrender  of  the  management  of  our 
State  University  to  the  control  of  *'  free  thinkers/'  we  hereby  instruct  tihe  trustees 
to  establish  by  January  1,  1876,  if  practicable,  a  school  of  seminary"  or  college 
grade. 
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In  1876  the  spirit  of  the  resolations  was  the  same,  and  in  1877  it  was 
resolved : 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  her  numbers  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  representation  in  the  faculty  of  the  University  and  of 
the  Normal  School. 

In  1878  it  was  resolved: 

(1)  That  we  deprecate  the  neglect  of  religious  culture  in  our  State  institution  of 
learning,  and  consider  that  to  be  a  means  of  making  infidels  and  skeptics.  i 

(2)  That  the  regents  be  asked  to  appoint  to  the  next  vacant  x)osition  in  the  Uni- 
versity a  Methodist  professor. 

YORK  SEMINARY  AND   COLLEGE. 

In  1879,  October  11,  provision  was  made  for  the  location  of  a  con- 
ference seminary  at  York,  after  a  strong  contest  had  been  made  to 
secure  its  location  at  Osceola,  where  a  private  school  was  already 
established,  supported  by  the  Methodists  of  that  town  and  section. 
Two  buildings — one  for  college  purposes,  the  other  for  a  ladies'  dormi- 
tory— were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  academy  was  opened 
in  January,  1880,  with  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomson  as  president,  assisted 
by  three  instructors.  The  school  was  conducted  as  an  academy  until 
1883,  when,  owing  to  its  prosperity,  the  conference  determined  that 
it  should  be  incorporated  on  a  college  basis,  with  the  right  to  grant 
all  customary  degrees.     Several  colleges  were  organized : 

The  literary  college,  including  a  classical,  a  scientific,  a  philosoph- 
ical, and  a  normal  course. 

The  college  of  music  and  fine  arts. 

The  medical  college. 

The  medical  college  was  located  at  Omaha,  and  had  been  conducted 
as  a  private  school  till  1884,  when  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
it  became  a  branch  of  the  York  College.  Practically  no  changes 
were  effected  by  this  transfer,  and  no  additional  strength  was  gained 
by  either  institution. 

The  attendance  was  comparatively  large,  reaching  its  maximum  in 
1885,  with  a  total  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  313. 

Only  80  of  this  number  were  in  the  college  classes,  the  remainder 
were  in  some  one  of  the  three  preparatory  years.  The  facilities  for 
work  were  meager,  the  library  was  very  small,  the  cabinet  only  fair, 
while  laboratories  for  physical  and  chemical  investigations  scarcely 
had  any  existence  at  all. 

During  its  entire  history  the  school  had  to  struggle  with  poverty, 
and  each  year  saw  its  finances,  in  spite  of  earnest  efforts,  fall  into 
greater  disorder.  Tuition  fees  were  placed  so  very  low — only  $6  or 
$7  per  term — that  from  this  source  only  a  small  part  of  the  expenses 
could  be  paid.  There  was  practically  no  endowment;  hence  contri- 
butions from  the  church  or  private  donations  must  supplement  the 
income  from  fees  and  the  endowment,  or  debt  would  be  the  inevitable 
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result.  The  resources  proved  insufficient,  and  by  1886  the  debt  had 
reached  nearly  $17,000,  promising  soon  to  absorb  the  entire  plant. 
An  earnest  effort  was  made  in  1887-88  to  relieve  the  college  of  this 
incubus,  but  the  attempt  failed  and  the  property  was  sold.  The  pur- 
chaser, a  citizen  of  York,  after  trying  for  some  time  to  complete 
arrangements  with  the  Baptists  by  which  they  would  locate  a  college 
at  York,  became  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  any  further  struggle, 
and  put  the  property  up  for  sale.  It  was  purchased,  as  mentioned 
elsewhere  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  will  be  used  by  the  Catholics 
for  college  purposes.  The  total  number  of  alumni  is  43,  graduated 
in  seven  classes;  the  larger  part  of  this  number  took  their  degrees  in 
the  normal  and  business  courses. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  instructors  were  excessively  low,  not 
equaling  those  received  by  the  high-school  teachers  of  the  State. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  president,  nominally,  at  least,  received 
$2,000  per  year;  but  up  to 'that  time  the  salary  had  been  $900  per 
annum.  The  professors  received  salaries  varying  from  8500  to  $700 
per  year  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  connected 
with  the  school,  and  the  immediate  condition  of  the  finances. 

The  library  and  museum  of  York  College  were  transferred  to  the 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  TJnivei'sity  on  the  opening  of  that  institution  in 
October,  1888;  the  grades  and  degrees  of  York  College  were  recognized 
by  the  Wesleyan  and  its  alumni  became  members  of  the  university 
association,  thus  merging  as  fai*  as  possible  the  college  into  the  new 
university.  One  of  the  York  professors,  A.  R.  Wightman,  Ph.  D., 
occupied  a  chair  at  the  Wesleyan  and  several  of  the  students  followed 
him,  forming  a  nucleus  for  the  new  university. 

NEBRASKA  ICENTRAL   COLLEGE. 

The  school  which  finally  developed  into  the  Nebraska  Central  Col- 
lege was  organized  about  1879  at  Osceola  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Fleharty, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  a  private  academ3\  A  few  j^eara  aft-er 
his  failure  to  secure  its  adoption  as  a  conference  seminary,  Mr. 
Fleharty  transferred  the  school  to  Fullerton,  in  the  North  Nebraska 
conference,  and  further  removed  from  York  College.  It  seems  that 
he  expected  also  the  official  recognition  of  that  conference,  but  the 
effort  to  secure  such  action  failed.  Mr.  Fleharty  soon  died,  broken 
hearted,  it  is  said,  because  the  plans  of  so  many  years  of  his  life  had 
miscarried.  The  school  was  reorganized,  moved  to  Central  Cit}%  and 
christened  the  Nebraska  Central  College.  The  North  Nebraska  Con- 
ference gave  its  official  sanction  to  the  school  in  1886,  after  which 
time  it  was  conducted  as  a  denominational  school. 

A  donation  of  640  acres  of  land,  made  by  the  people  of  Central 
City,  formed  its  sole  endowment,  but  as  it  was  unproductive,  the 
support  of  the  school  came  entirely  from  tuition  fees  and  contribu- 
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tions.  It  became  a  department  or  allied  seminary  of  the  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University  in  1888,  and  for  a  year  or  two  longer  continued 
a  struggling  existence  when  it  was  discontinued,  overwhelmed  in 
debt. 

MALLALIEU  UNIVERSITY. 

Two  forces  were  at  work  in  the  foundation  of  this  school,  religious 
zeal  and  speculation.  Many  hundi'ed  acres  of  land  located  near  the 
station  of  Barkley,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  were  to  be 
made  valuable  by  the  establishment  of,  a  university  at  that  point. 
Then  the  endowment  could  be  secured  by  the  sale  of  the  land  at  the 
resulting  increased  price.  Unfortunately  the  plans  of  men  as  well  as 
mice  **gang  aft  a-glej-,"  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  took  more 
than  the  mere  location  of  a  university  to  build  a  city.  However,  the 
school  was  established,  a  building  erected,  the  plant  accepted  by  the 
West  Nebraska  Conference  in  1886,  and  opened  for  students  in  that 
year.  Like  the  other  colleges  which  have  attempted  tb  live  on  landed 
endowments,  bringing  in  no  income,  it  soon  found  itself  deepl}^  in 
debt,  and  after  two  years  of  feeble  struggling  terminated  its  existence. 

The  conclusions,  from  the  conditions  given  above,  were  easily, 
drawn.  The  strength  of  the  church  was  divided  and  frittered  away 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  and  support  schools  of  college  rank  in  the 
various  conferences  in  the  State.  Nebraska  was  yet  too  young,  and 
consequently  too  poor,  to  make  success  in  such  a  course  possible.  It 
had  been  apparent  for  some  time  that,  unless  a  different  policy  were 
adopted,  the  results  of  the  debts  and  the  jealousies  of  the  various 
schools  and  sections  of  the  State  would  again  leave  the  Methodists 
without  an  educational  institution  in  Nebraska.  The  seriousness  of 
thef  problem  forced  harmonious  action,  and  finally  unification  was 
resolved  upon. 

THE   WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

As  early  as  1870  some  persons  in  the  Methodist  Church  began  to 
recognize  the  need  of  concentration  of  interests  if  success  were  to 
crown  their  efforts.  Rev.  W.  B.  Slaughter  in  that  year  offered  the 
following  resolution: 

That  the  educational  interests  of  our  denomination  require  the  establishment  of 
one  denominational  university  in  this  State,  the  beginnings  of  which  should  be 
laid  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  at  the  most  central  available  point. 

In  1879  the  Nebraska  Conference  adopted  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  will  adopt  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  if  during  the 
coming  year  they  will  construct  a  building  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  and 
free  from  debt,  and  secure  an  endowment  fund  of  $20,000  cash  value. 

After  this  the  idea  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  till  1886,  when  it 

♦  

was  again  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Bishop  Fowler  and  the 
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Nebraska  conferenoes  by  Rev.  O.  F.  Creighton,  D.  D.,  of  Linoobi. 
Dr.  Creighton  expressed  his  ideas  as  follows: 

It  has  been  tfae  {nroblem  of  more  than  one  State  to  find  a  solntion  that  wonld 
unify  onr  edncational  interests.  The  Dpinltiplicity  of  schools  and  colleges  has 
divided  onr  strength,  and  the  only  relief  in  older  States  has  been  that  which  time 
has  brooght  by  the  snrvlTal  of  a  few  stronger  institutions  and  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  weaker  ones.  The  ideal  nniyersity  is  barely  reached  by  those  corpora- 
tions richly  endowed  and  of  nnlimited  jMitronagc:  and  if  we  wonld  meet  the 
reasonable  demands  of  higher  education,  even  to  a  limited  degree,  we  mnst  nnify 
onr  interests  and  concentrate  onr  efforts  to  that  end. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  eaibh  of  the  three  Nebraska  conferences  in 
their  sessions  of  September,  1886,  as  well  as  each  of  the  three  confer- 
ence colleges  above  mentioned,  appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  Lin- 
coln in  the  December  following  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  end  sought.  Bishops  Bowman  and  Warren,  together 
with  23  delegates,  met  at  the  time  appointed.  After  a  sharp  contest 
Lincoln  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  new  university.  The  plan  of 
unification  as  adopted  provided  for  one  university  and  also  that  "  all 
schools  or  colleges  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  church  "  should  be  incorporated  as  departments  of  the  uni- 
*  versity,  but  none  of  such  departments  should  be  permitted  to  teach 
beyond  the  sophomore  year.  The  aim  in  the  future  was  to  be  to  estab- 
lish seminaries  in  different  parts  of  the  State  which  should  prepare 
pupils  for  the  freshman  class.  When  this  was  accomplished  no  pre- 
paratory work  would  be  done  at  the  university,  but  it  might  give  itself 
up  entirely  to  its  proper  work.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
*' feebler,"  the  Nebraska  Central  College.  Already  preparations  were 
being  made  for  opening  a  seminary  at  Weeping  Water  to  prepare  for 
the  freshman  class.     Of  this  work  of  unification,  Dr.  Creighton  says: 

We  tmst  that  in  this  great  new  West  the  plan  we  have  adopted  thns  early, 
though  it  require  time  to  consummate  these  ends,  will  save  us  the  expense  and 
experience  of  fostering  institutions  to  be  killed  off,  and  that  those  we  have  may  be 
so  assimilated  into  one  university  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
head  and  share  in  its  honor,  usefulness,  and  prosperity.  The  founding  of  a  uni- 
versity is  an  event  of  such  magnitude  that  should  it  prove  worthy  of  the  name 
those  engaged  in  these  proceedings  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  work,  and 
also  they  may  commend  the  plan  of  their  action  to  those  localities  already  too 
abundantly  supplied  with  institutions  of  learning. 

In  locating  the  university  the  commissioners  accepted  the  generous 
offer  of  Mr.  Le  Grand  M.  Baldwin,  who  donated  free  of  incumbrance  40 
acres  of  land  for  the  campus  and  some  250  acres  more  to  be  divided  into 
building  lots.  Of  these,  500  lots  were  to  be  reserved  for  endowment;  the 
remainder  were  sold  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  building  and  to 
meet  current  expenses.  In  the  midst  of  the  campus,  about  3  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  the  building,  a  fine  structui*e 
of  pressed  brick  with  red  sandstone  trimmings,  1G8  bj'  72  feet,  and  four 
stories  high.     Architecturally,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings 
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in  the  State.  The  cost  was  $75,000.  The  larger  part  of  this  sum  was 
subscribed  by  citizens  of  Lincoln,  but  as  many  subscriptions  were 
never  paid,  a  burdensome  debt  was  incurred,  seriously  embarrassing 
the  young  institution. 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  cash  endowment,  and  nearly  $25,000 
was  subscribed  and  mostly  paid.  Other  income  has  been  from  the 
sale  of  building  lots,  yearly  contributions  from  the  conferences  of  the 
State,  special  gifts  and  subscriptions,  and  receipts  for  tuition  and 
incidental  fees.  At  present  each  ^student  pays  simply  an  incidental 
fee  of  110  per  semester.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  income,  run- 
ning expenses  have  never  been  fully  met  and  the  seemingly  inevitable 
debt,  through  unfortunate  handling  of  funds,  continued  to  increase. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  for  1898  the  assets  of  the 
university,  including  building,  campus,  building  lots,  and  endowment 
notes,  are  estimated  at  a  value  of  $400,000,  and  the  liabilities  at 
$50,000. 

Instruction  was  begun  in  October,  1888.  At  that  time  the  building 
was  far  from  completion;  the  upper  floors  were  accessible  only  by 
means  of  ladders.  Classes  met  in  such  rooms  as  were  available,  and 
recitations  were  heard  amid  the  din  and  litter  of  hammering,  finish- 
ing, sawdust,  and  shavings,  the  classes  shifting  from  corner  to  cen- 
ter as  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  required.  Some  50  students 
reported  for  work  at  the  opening,  which  number  was  increased  by  the 
close  of  the  year  to  96.  As  University  Place  at  that  time  contained 
but  6  houses,  the  students  were  mostly  " dormitoried "  and  "club- 
bed" in  the  university  building;  tableware,  cots,  mattresses,  and 
comforts  being  furnished  by  ladies  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Lincoln.  It  is  said  that  the  lodgers  slept  crosswise  upon  the 
mats,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  larger  number.  Access  to  Lincoln  and 
return  was  by  means  of  a  ''herdic,"  driven  by  a  vociferous  Jehu  who 
at  widely  irregular  intervals  gave  notice  of  departure  by  the  cry  of 
"all  aboard  for  down  town."  The  first  pupil  to  register  in  the  insti- 
tution was  Mr.  H.  L.  Esterbrook,  now  professor  in  Hedding  College. 
There  were  no  graduates  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  a  class  of  4 
girls  were  graduated  from  the  college  department,  followed  the  ensu- 
ing year  by  a  class  of  4  boys.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  from 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  thus  far  is  nearly  150,  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  sexes.  Larger  numbers  have  graduated  from  the  pre- 
paratory and  other  special  departments,  but  exact  statistics  on  these 
points  are  not  available. 

The  first  faculty  of  instruction,  1888-89,  consisted  of  Chas.  F. 
Creighton,  D.  D.,  chancellor,  metaphysics  and  ethics;  A.  R.  Wight- 
man,  A.  M.,  Latin  language  and  literature;  C.  M.  Ellinwood,  Ph.  M., 
chemistry  and  physics;  I.  L.  Lowe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  modern  languages 
and  Greek;  W.  T.  Cline,  English  and  history;  Mrs.  Ella  King  Lowe, 
art;  Mr.  J.  P.  Vance,  music;  Miss  Elvira  Parker,  elocution.     These, 
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with  the  assistance  of  tutors,  comprised  the  teaching  force  of  the  first 
year.  Each  professor  was  obliged  to  "profess  "  several  subjects,  so  as 
to  include  all  branches  offered  in  the  curriculum.  Of  the  above  only 
one,  Professor  Lowe,  has  continued  through  the  first  decade,  others 
discontinuing  after  various  terms  of  service.  The  changes  in  faculty 
have  been  very  frequent,  and  terms  of  service  short.  This  is  due 
doubtless,  to  some  extent,  to  the  system  of  annual  elections  to  which 
all  are  subjected,  and  the  meager  salaries,  ranging  from  $2,000  to 
$500  per  year. 

The  present  faculty — 1899-1900 — consist>s  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Huntington, 
chancellor;  Charles  Fordyce,  biology;  Charles  D.  Rose,  mathematics; 
Francis  A.  Alabaster,  Greek  and  Latin ;  Fred  A.  Stuff,  English  language 
and  literature;  Abbie  Burns,  modern  languages;  Fred  J.  Alway,  chemis- 
try; William T.  Cline,  history  and  economics;  Robert  C.  Ord,  pedagogy 
and  normal;  OrenE.  Locke,  music;  R.  T.  Turner,  elocution  and  oratory; 
Florence  McGuire,  art;  William  E.  Kirk,  instructor  Greek  and  Latin; 
William  T.  Home,  instructor  in  botany;  Sarah  N.  Hall,  instructor  in 
English;  Mayme  Agnew  Ord,  instructor  in  pedagogy;  T.  A.  Erickson, 
Swedish  and  t^utor;  Anna  Caldwell,  primary  methods  and  kinder- 
garten; Milton  Wright,  instructor  in  chemistry;  John  C.  Paxton, 
instructor  in  shorthand;  Clarence  H.  White,  instructor  in  book- 
keeping. 

The  following  have  served  as  chancellors:  Charles  F.  Creighton, 
D.  D.,  1888-1893;  Isaac  Crook,  D.  D.,  1893-1896;  C.  M.  Ellinwood 
(acting),  1896-97;  D.  W.  C.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  1898  to  date. 

As  deans  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  A.  R.  Wightman,  A.  M., 
1889-1892;  I.  L.  Lowe,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1892-1897;  Charles  Fordyce, 
A.  M.,  1897-. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  college  department  consisted  at  first  of 
prescribed  subjects,  the  student  having  the  option  of  either  the  clas- 
sical, philosophical,  or  scientific  group,  leading  severally  to  the  degrees 
A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  Sc.  B.  To  these  the  group  for  Lit.  B.  was  subsequently 
added.  The  work  for  each  group  was  designed  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years.  In  1894-95  a  radical  change  was  made,  substituting  for 
a  specified  schedule  of  studies  a  system  in  which  most  of  the  work  isf 
elective,  except  that  for  the  several  literary  degrees  the  "major" 
and  "minor"  subjects  are  prescribed.  The  bachelor|s  degree  is 
offered:  In  arts,  requiring  both  major  and  minor  subjects  in  the 
classics;  in  philosophy,  with  major  in  philosophy  and  minor  in  one  of 
the  classic  languages;  in  science,  major  in  science  or  mathematics, 
minor  in  modern  languages;  in  literature,  having  major  in  Eng- 
lish and  minor  in  history  or  modern  language;  in  pedagogy,  having 
as  prescribed  specials  psychology,  didactics,  and  school  laws.  The 
bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  on  the  completion  of  twenty-six 
"courses,"  each  course  representing  eighteen  weeks  of  class  recitations, 
five  hours  per  week.     The  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  are  offered 
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on  the  completion,  severally,  of  one  and  three  years'  additional  study. 
The  standard  for  admission  to  college  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  any  college  in  the  State,  being  regulated  in  part  by  the  "  senate 
requirements"  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  other 
respects  by  the  maximum  requirements  of  other  colleges. 

The  Wesleyan  Academy,  or  preparatory  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, covered  at  first  a  period  of  three,  but  now  of  four,  years'  work 
above  that  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  It  has  four 
optional  groups  of  studies,  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  college — 
classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  normal.  The  normal  course 
includes  training  and  practice  classes. 

There  have  been  two  additional  academies  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
versity— one  at  Douglas  and  one  at  Orleans.  Each  of  these,  after  a 
few  years  of  struggling  existence,  became  extinct  for  want  of  patron- 
age and  financial  support,  so  that  the  Wesleyan  Academy  remains 
the  sole  preparatory  department. 

Foi*  three  years  (1803-1896)  there  was  operated  as  a  department  of 
the  university  a  manual  training  school  or  college  of  mechanical  arts. 
The  course  included,  in  addition  to  prescribed  literary  studies, 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  engineering,  wood- 
working, blacksmithing,  foundry,  and  machine  work.  Prof.  S.  S. 
Videtto  was  superintendent,  and  three  teachers  were  employed.  The 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  with  $10,000  worth  of  equip- 
ments, donated  by  Mr.  Jacob  Ilaish,  of  DeKalb,  111.,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  there  was  no  insurance  it  could  not  be 
replaced.  With  the  Ilaish  building  were  destroyed  the  rooms  and 
equipments  of  the  commercial  department,  which  led  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  any  extended  commercial  work,  though  such  branches 
as  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand  are  still  provided  for 
and  taught. 

The  art  department  of  the  university  was  for  nine  years  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Ella  King  Lowe.  Instruction  was  given  in  portraiture,  sepia, 
water  color,  and  oil  painting,  wood  carving,  and  modeling.  Miss  Clara 
Walsh  is  now  in  charge  of  this  department. 

The  school  of  oratory,  for  the  past  seven  years  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Miss  Hattie  M.  Blood,  enjoys  a  good  patronage.  Graduates 
receive  the  degree  bachelor  of  oratory. 

The  conservatory  of  music,  under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  Oren  E. 
Locke,  has  in  the  past  few  years  so  grown  in  numbers  that  a  special 
building  is  required  for  that  department  of  work,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  for  its  erection. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  university  is  the  exceptional  excellence 
of  the  literary  societies.  As  no  fraternities  are  allowed,  the  societies 
are  the  centers  of  social  and  general  literary  interest. 

The  Wesleyan,  "though  denominational,  is  nonsectarian."  It  has 
both  in  the  faculty  and  student  body  representatives  of  various  denomi- 
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nations.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  moral  and  religious  culture,  and  it 
openly  seeks,  along  with  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  to  lead 
its  students  to  a  Christian  faith  and  life. 

Including  the  class  of  1898,  there  are  124  alumni  and  alumnae,  dis- 
tributed in  time  and  between  the  sexes  as  follows: 


Year. 

Men.      Women. 

1896. 

•1897. 

1898. 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

1890                   

4 

18 
10 
13 

11 

1891 

4  ! 

7 

1892          

«  '                2 

9                   4 

4                   5 

13                   4 

1 

10 

18fl:-t 

Total 

1894    

77 

47 

1895 

There  is  a  clearlj^  material  tendency  noticeable  in  regard  to  the 
degree  sought.  The  A.  B.  degree  is  yielding  to  the  Ph.  B.  and  B.  L. 
degrees.  In  all,  29  A.  B.  degrees  have  been  granted,  but  only  2  of 
these  were  in  the  last  class  with  23  members;  35  B.  Sc.  degrees  have 
been  received,  while  28  have  obtained  the  Ph.  B.  and  22  the  I^.  L. 
degrees.     Two  have  taken  the  degree  in  pedagogy,  B.  P. 

The  growth  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  ups  and  downs,  may  be 
studied  in  the  annual  attendance: 


1888-^9 .- 96 

1889-90 174 

1890-91- -   .-  210 

1891-92, 244 

1892-93 350 

1893-94 338 


1894-95 375 

1895-96 426 

1896-97- -...  430 

1897-98 310 

1898-99 ..- 456 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Most  of  the  schools  thus  far  established  in  the  State  by  the  Cath- 
olics have  been  parochial  schools  or  schools  of  an  academic  grade;  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  State  and  a  corresponding  development  in  the 
church,  the  need  for  schools  of  a  higher  standard  is  making  itself  felt. 
Already  the  plans  are  matured  for  two  or  three  additional  institutions 
for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  THE  SACRED   HEART. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known  institutions  of 
learning  for  young  ladies  in  the  State,  and  it  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  order  was 
organized  in  1800  by  Madam  Barat,  of  Paris,  with  the  thought  of 
founding  a  teaching  order  in  the  church  which  would  impart  a  higher 
education  to  female  youth  than  that  generally  taught  at  that  time  in 
France  by  other  religious  orders.  The  institutions  of  learning  under 
their  charge — some  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — are  all  closely 
woven  together,  so  that  each  may  assist  the  others  in  the  erection  of 
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buildings  and  in  making  other  necessary  improvements.  The  acad- 
emy in  Omaha  was  established  in  1881  and  a  building  erected  with 
the  funds  of  the  order.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  12  acres,  are  worth 
about  $120,000.  A  like  sum  has  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  a 
wing  of  the  main  building.  The  part  completed  is  111  by  50  feet, 
with  projections,  and,  including  the  mansard,  it  is  five  stories  high 
and  contains  about  100  rooms. 

There  is  no  endowment.  The  entire  support  of  the  school  comes 
from  its  tuition  fees.  However,  whenever  extraordinary  repaii'S  or 
improvements  are  necessary  grants  are  made  by  the  society  itself  to 
meet  them.  The  tuition  fees  are  1300  per  annum,  with  art,  music, 
and  German  as  extras. 

The  attendance  has  varied,  reaching  its  maximum,  110,  in  1889-90. 
During  the  crisis  period,  1893-1897,  there  was  a  decrease  in  numbers, 
but  with  the  improvement  in  business  conditions  in  Omaha  and  the 
State  an  increase  in  numbers  begins  to  be  noticed.  The  last  year  79 
in  all  were  in  attendance. 

For  many  years  the  lady  superior  was  Madam  Dunne,  but  recently 
a  change  has  been  made  and  Madam  Garasche  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  school.  There  are  now  about  25  sisters  or  teachers  who 
live  in  the  house,  under  the  direction  of  the  lady  superior. 

The  course  occupies  ten  years.  During  the  last  four  years  the  ordi- 
nary higher  academic  studies  are  pursued,  including  history,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  logic,  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  ethics;  the 
various  sciences  for  which  laboratory  privileges  are  provided,  mathe- 
matics, including  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  calculus;  the  languages,  a  four  years'  course  in  Latin,  with  special 
attention  to  French.  German  is  an  elective.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  art  and  music.  The  library  facilities  are  better  than  usual, 
as  there  are  some  3,000  volumes  to  which  the  students  may  have 
access.  In  history  at  least  the 'methods  of  instruction  are  modern, 
and  the  facilities  for  good  work  are  much  superior  to  those  usually 
afforded  by  seminaries.     The  school  is  only  for  resident  pupils. 

Councils  of  study  are  held  by  the  order  from  time  to  time  with  the 
object  of  unifying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  courses  of  study  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  American  standards  of  education.  In  addition  to  the 
intellectual  training,  very  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral  life  and 
the  formation  of  correct  manners. 

In  addition  to  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  the  same  order 
have  under  their  charge  a  day  school,  with  Madam  Hibbitts  as  lady 
superior.  In  all,  some  20  sisters  give  instruction  in  this  school,  with 
an  attendance  of  some  120  children.  They  own  their  own  building, 
a  four-story  brick  structure,  with  dimensions  on  the  ground  about  50 
by  80  feet.  No  diplomas  are  granted  in  the  school,  and  an  attendance 
of  at  least  one  year  by  their  pupils,  at  the  academy,  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  them  diplomas. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY'S  SEMINARY. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  also  two  schools  in  Omaha,  one  for  day 
pupils  and  one  for  those  who  live  in  the  house.  The  former  have 
about  25  sisters  with  some  90  pupils.  They  own  their  own  grounds 
and  building.  The  total  value  of  the  property  is  approximately 
$40,000. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  "offers  its  pupils  and  patrons  many,  and 
even  exceptional  advantages,  as  regards  healthfulncss  of  situation 
and  breadth  of  culture,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  religious.  The 
building  is  new,  spacious,  and  elegant,  and  it  affords  every  conven- 
ience conducive  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  pleasure  of  the  students. 
Every  room  is  bright  and  cheery.  The  study  hall,  sleeping  apart- 
ments, recreation  halls,  etc. ,  are  spacious,  commodious,  and  furnished 
with  all  modern  appliances  according  to  their  requirements."  * 

The  school  received  its  charter  in  1873,  entitling  it  to  grant  diplo- 
mas. Its  first  building  was  erect-ed  on  St.  Mary's  avenue,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  brick  buildings  in  Omaha.  The  present  site  and  build- 
ing have  been  occupied  but  a  few  years.  The  structure  is  80  by  60 
feet,  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement.  The  cost  of  grounds 
and  building  was  $85,000. 

There  are  some  35  sisters  in  the  house,  with  about  60  pupils  as 
boarders. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  divisions — a  "prepara- 
tory" of  one  year,  the  "academic," three  years  in  length,  and  the 
"graduating,"  extending  through  two  years.  In  the  academic  classes, 
two  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  modern  languages  are  provided 
for  in  addition  to  mathematics,  science,  and  history.  The  course  in  the 
last  two  years  is  as  follows: 

First  year.—rGeojnetry,  physics,  ancient  history,  English,  civil  gov- 
ernment, physiology,  modern  language,  Latin,  and  Christian  doctrine. 

Second  year, — Ancient  history,  chemistry,  astronomy,  logic,  ethics, 
sociology,  economics,  modern  language,  Latin,  and  Christian  doctrine. 

Elocution,  singing,  sewing,  drawing,  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
physical  culture  are  branches  which  are  continued  through  the  whole 
course. 

The  commercial,  art,  and  music  departments  are  well  sustained, 
and  have  thorough  and  extended  courses. 

ACADEMY   OF  THE   HOLY   CHILD  JESUS,  LINCOLN. 

The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  was  established  in  1883, 
under  the  control  of  the  sisters  of  the  order  of  the  same  name.  The 
school  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  purchased  the  property  and  presented  it  to  the  order,  to  be  held 
by  it  so  long  as  the  building  was  used  for  school  purposes. 
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The  building  has  an  interesting  history  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion in  Nebraska.  The  money  for  its  construction  was  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln  that  a  dormitory  might  be  erected  for  the  use  of 
young  women  attending  the  State  university.  However,  it  did  not 
pay  expenses,  and  as  there  was  a  mortgage  of  some  $4,000  due,  it  was 
sold  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  dedicated  to  its  present 
use.  The  sisters  conduct  both  a  primary  and  an  academic  depart- 
ment. Its  connection  with  the  State  university  is  very  close,  as  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  accredited  schools,  so  that  its  graduates 
I>ass  directly  into  the  university  without  examination.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  school  in  its  academic  work  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
steady  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  good.  Its  teachers  have 
attended  the  university  far  enough  to  come  into  touch  with  the  meth- 
ods of  the  latter,  and  have  adopted  them  in  history,  English  litera- 
ture, and  science.  Libraries  and  laboratories  have  been  formed,  so 
that  access  to  the  sources  of  information  may  be  as  direct  as  possible. 
A  working  library  of  750  volumes  has  been  collected,  the  laboratories 
provided  with  microscopes,  oharts,  specimens,  and  instruments  for 
instruction  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology. 

The  school  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  on  its  fees  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  charges  are  low,  as  its  constituency  is  the  middle  class 
and  can  not  afford  to  pay  more.  Day  pupils  in  the  academy  pay  $3  . 
per  month  and  those  who  board  in  the  building  $15  for  the  same 
time.  The  attendance  in  the  advanced  work  varies  from  year  to  year, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  has  averaged  about  25.  The  total  number 
of  graduates  is  16.  Of  this  number  some  are  at  work  in  the  university 
and  others  are  looking  forward  to  a  course  within  its  walls. 
-  The  course  of  study  above  the  grammar  grades  covers  four  years. 
Mathematics  is  pursued  for  three  years,  completing  algebra  and  solid 
geometry.  A  four  years'  course  in  history,  including  both  European 
and  American,  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  laboratory  method. 
In  science  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology  are  given.  Chemistry 
and  physics  are  omitted  for  the  present  as  there  are  no  laboratories 
equipped  properly  for  their  study.  English  and  English  literature 
are  studied  for  the  entire  four  years,  as  are  also  Christian  doctrine 
and  Bible  history.  Two  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  German  are  offered 
for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  university.  There  are  eight 
sisters  giving  instruction. 

ST.  TERESA'S   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,    LINCOLN. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Banacum, 
D.  D.  In  September  of  that  year  it  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  mother  house  is  situated  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  In  1895  a  high  school  was  added,  and  now  of  a  total  attend- 
ance of  250  about  20  are  in  this  advanced  work.     The  standard  for 
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gradnatlon  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  public  high  school,  so 
that  its  alumni  may  pass  into  the  freshman  class  of  t3olleges. 

The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from  4  in  1890  to  8  at  the 
pesent  time.     All  revenues  are  derived  from  tuition  fees. 

The  building  is  large,  3  stories  in  height,  but  already  outgrown,  so 
that  an  addition  is  in  process  of  erection  at  the  present  time. 

A  small  library  of  150  volumes  has  been  begun.  Laboratory  equip- 
ments in  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany  have  been  provided.  The 
aim  is  *'  to  fit  j'oung  men  and  women  for  true  work  here  and  a  higher 
work  hereafter." 

ST.  FRANCIS  ACADEMY. 

St.  Francis  Academy  was  established  in  1882  by  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  but  it  was  not  until  the  next  year  that  the  aca- 
demic studies  were  introduced.  There  are  5  brick  buildings,  located 
on  a  campus  of  5  acres,  on  the  outskirts  of  Columbus. 

The  teaching  force  of  sisters  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the 
State  and  the  school  till  now  there  are  11  giving  instruction.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  varied,  but  only  a  few  have  been  in  the  advanced 
classes,  as  the  school  takes  children  through  the  ordinary  12  grades 
of  the  public  schools.  The  first  graduating  class  was  in  1895,  with  5 
members;  since  then  there  have  graduated,  1896,  3;  1897,  6;  1898,  3; 
and  1899,  3.  The  last  four  years  correspond  to  the  ordinary  high 
school,  and  about  the  same  studies  are  pursued,  with  the  addition  of 
the  study  of  the  Bible. 

CREIGHTON   COLLEGE. 

This  school,  located  at  Omaha,  is  the  only  institution  of  college  rank 
in  the  State  under  the  control  of  the  Catholics.  The  college  receives 
its  name  from  Mr.  Edward  Creighton,  from  whose  estate  it  derives  its 
endowment.  Mr.  Creighton,  on  account  of  his  early  poverty,  having 
been  deprived  of  any  systematic  training,  determined  to  provide  free 
instruction  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  his  adopted  State  and  city; 
hence,  after  having  played  an  important  part  during  his  life  in  the 
economic  development  of  Omaha  and  of  the  State,  he  left  at  his  death 
a  large  fund  to  advance  their  educational  interests.  Mr.  Creighton 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  first 
in  the  East  and  then  in  the  West.  To  his  energy  it  is  largely  due 
that  the  first  telegraph  line  was  constructed  across  the  continent  from 
Omaha  to  Sacramento  in  1861.  Out  of  this  venture  Mr.  Creighton 
realized  large  wealth,  which  was  added  to  in  banking,  and  in  various 
other  enterprises.  At  his  death  in  1874  his  millions  went  to  his 
wife,  and,  to  carry  out  his  plans,  she  on  her  death,  in  1876,  willed 
$100,000  as  an  endowment  fund  for  a  college,  to  be  known  in  remem- 
brance of  her  husband  as  Creighton  College.  This  fund,  increased 
now  to  $147,500,  remains  as  an  endowment  fund,  and  can  not  be  used 
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for  any  other  purpose.  From  other  gifts  by  Mrs.  Creighton,  and  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Creighton  and  others,  the  buildings  have  been  erected 
on  a  campus  of  6  acres,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  total 
cost  of  college  buildings  for  the  academic  work  so  far  has  been  about 
$80,000.  They  consist  of  a  main  building,  100  by  60  feet,  three  stories 
above  the  basement,  and  a  wing  90  by  45  feet  of  the  same  height.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  another  wing  of  the  same  size  soon,  to  be  used 
for  recitation  rooms  entirely,  leaving  the  present  main  building  solely 
for  museum  and  laboratory  puri)oses.  There  is  a  collegiate  church 
on  the  campus  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000;  also  an  astronomical 
observatory.  The  total  value  of  the  land  endowments  and  buildings 
is  about  $300,000.  The  property  was  placed,  by  the  donors,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Omaha,  as  was  also  the  selection  of  the  educa- 
tional prder,  under  whose  management  the  school  should  he  placed. 
In  1879  Right  Rev.  James  O'Connor  vested  the  entire  property  and 
securities  of  Creighton  College  in  an  educational  corporation — Creigh- 
ton Universitj'— organized  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska,  and  appointed 
five  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  constitute  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Thus  all  the  property  which  passed  to  Creighton  College  by 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Creighton  is  now  held  as  a  trust  by  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  The  main  building  was 
erected  in  1877,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  its  doors  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students.  The  Society  of  Jesus  have  some  eight  or  nine  col- 
leges in  the  province  of  Missouri  under  their  charge,  but  Creighton 
University  is  the  only  one  which  has  such  an  endowment  that  tuition 
may  be  made  free.  The  income  from  the  endowment  sustains  the 
faculty,  but  does  not  make  improvements.  At  the  organization  of 
the  college  two  courses  were  provided — a  collegiate  and  an  academic — 
evidently  with  the  expectation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  would 
be  in  the  line  of  college  studies.  However,  the  newness  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  West  necessitated  that  most  of 
the  work  should  be  of  a  piore  ''  practical "  character.  Therefore,  in 
1884  the  course  was  shortened  to  four  years,  and  the  following 
announcement  made : 

Although  the  college  is  fully  prepared  to  give  a  thorough  education  in  the 
classical  course  and  in  the  higher  departments  of  science,  yet,  as  exx)erience  has 
taught  the  faculty  that  parents  do  not  leave  their  sons  long  enough  at  college  to 
be  fully  educated  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  we  have  endeavored  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  present  wants  of  the  public,  and  have  selected  a  course 
of  instruction  which,  completed  in  four  years,  will  fit  the  student  for  a  practical 
business  life,  whether  in  literary  or  scientific  pursuits.  We  shall  however  hold 
ourselves  ready  to  advance  the  stuidard  whenever  a  sufftcient  number  of  stu- 
dents fit  for  still  higher  studies  will  present  themselves." 

By  1887  it  seems  that  the  conditions  were  such  that  the  promise  in 
the  last  clause  could  be  fulfilled,  and  a  seven  years'  course  was  then 
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outlined — three  years  in  preparatory  work  and  four  years  in  the  higher 
studies.  The  preparatory^  years  are  given  up  mainly  to  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  English.  The  first  college  class,  the  "class  of 
humanities,"  devotes  one  hour  per  day  each  to  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
and  mathematics,  with  the  special  object  in  view  of  training  "the 
student  in  the  minor  species  of  composition,  as  narratives,  descrip- 
tion, and  dialogue.  Comparative  grammar  is  made  a  special  feature. 
Versification  is  begun."  The  "class  of  poetry"  continues  the  same 
studies,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cultivate,  in  a  special  manner, 
taste,  sentiment,  and  style,  "which  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  the 
study  of  poetry  in  its  best  models."  In  the  third  year,  "the  class  of 
rhetoric,"  the  object  is  "the  study  of  oratory,  historical  composition, 
and  dramatic  jwetry."  The  same  line  of  studies  as  in  the  two  earlier 
years  is  pursued.  The  "class  of  philosophy"  forms  the  fourth  year, 
and  the  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind  to  habits  of  correct 
reasoning,  and,  as  the  crowning  perfection  of  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  is  to  impart  sound  principles  of  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy," hence  "ethics,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics  form  the 
backbone  of  the  course."  In  addition  to  the  above  studies  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  study  of  history  and  the  various  sciences.  How- 
ever, both  the  theory  and  the  practice  are  to  let  the  ancient  classics 
hold  the  first  place,  as  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  mental 
discipline. 

Religious  training  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  other  studies,  and 
part  of  each  dsiy^s  work  is  the  study  of  the  evidences  of  religion.  The 
idea  is  seen  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  catalogue  of  1888-89: 

The  college  authorities  are  convinced  that  without  religion  there  can  he  no 
education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  no  complete  and  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  man.  They  hold,  furthermore, 
that  religious  truth,  like  any  and  every  other  truth,  is  as  susceptible  of  teaching 
as  the  science  of  language  or  the  theory  of  numbers.  Hence  the  Catechism  of 
Christian  Doctrine  is  a  text-book  in  every  class,  and  lectures  on  it  are  given  twice 
a  week.  In  all  the  classes  the  day's  work  begins  and  ends  with  prayer.  Moreover, 
all  are  required  to  attend  regularly  to  their  religious  duties.  The  Catholic  religion 
alone  is  taught,  but  non-Catholic  students  will  be  welcome  and  their  religious 
opinions  will  be  studiously  resx)ected. 

The  school  is  fairlj'  well  equipped  for  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
especially  of  chemistry  and  phj^sics.  Although  the  amount  of  appa- 
ratus is  not  extensive,  considerable  care  has  been  exercised  in  select- 
ing only  the  best.  An  astronomical  observatory,  the  second  one  to 
be  erected  in  the  State,  was  built  in  1886.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
telescope,  an  astronomical  clock,  a  chronograph,  a  transit,  and  a 
sidereal  clock.  The  people  of  Omaha  have  been  remarkably  gener- 
ous in  gifts  for  the  equipment  of  the  scientific  departments,  but,  as 
stated  above,  less  attention  is  given  to  science  studies  by  the  faculty 
than  is  the  case  in  the  State  Univei'sit}'  or  other  secular  schools. 

The  faculty  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes,  but  the  funds 
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are  too  limited  to  develop  it  as  rapidly  as  the  management  desire. 
Only  about  $200  per  year  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
books.  A  students'  library  was  established  in  1880.  It  now  contains 
1,800  volumes  selected  especially  for  the  use  of  students,  and  is  a  free 
library. 

The  school  is  open  only  to  day  pupils  and  to, those  over  12  years  of 
age.  Previous  to  1889  there  were  no  graduates.  This  fact  should 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Jesuit  order,  for  they  are  unwilling  to 
lower  their  standard  for  the  sake  of  granting  diplomas.  Unfortu- 
nately the  same  remark  will  not  apply  to  all  the  other  educational 
institutions.  In  1898-99  there  were  176  students  in  attendance,  with 
55  of  them  in  the  college  proper  and  121  in  the  academic  school.  At 
the  June  commencement,  1899,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was 
conferred  on  eight  young  men,  while  three  received  their  master's 
degree. 

The  standard  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  is,  it  is  believed,  fully 
equal  to  that  of  any  school  in  the  State.  Latin  is  studied  for  the 
entire  seven  j^ears  of  the  course,  and  Greek  for  six  of  the  seVen  years. 
Mathematics  also  is  pursued  during  the  whole  student  life.  As 
remarked  elsewhere,  the  work  in  the  sciences  is  not  extensive  in 
amount,  except  in  astronomy,  where  the  time  given  is  much  greater 
than  in  most  schools  and  the  instruction  very  practical  and  of  a  high 
order.  About  the  usual  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  philosophy, 
logic,  and  ethics.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  contrast  in  one 
respect  with  the  best  universities  of  the  time.  The  course  is  almost 
wholly  prescribed.  Practically  no  electives  are  offered.  The  type 
is  that  of  the  Renaissance  period,  the  humanities  maintaining  their 
supremacy. 

The  faculty  has  gradually  increased  in  numbers  with  the  growth  of 
the  university.  Its  presidents  have  been  Rev.  R.  A.  Shaffel,  Rev. 
Thomas  Miles,  Rev.  Joseph  Zealand,  Rev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  Hoeffer,  Rev.  John  F.  Pahls,  and  Rev. 
M.  P.  Dowling. 

The  present  faculty  is  divided,  part  giving  instruction  in  the  college 
and  part  in  the  academy.  The  college  faculty  consists  of  Rev.  Charles 
Coppens,  Rev.  William  F.  Rigge,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Crowley,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander J.  Burrowes,  Mr.  J.  P.  Conroy,  Mr.  W.  P.  Whelen,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Semahauser.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  five  men  who  give 
instruction  in  the  academic  department. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  medical  department  of  Creighton  University  was  authorized  by 
resolution  of  the  authorities  of  Creighton  University,  May  30,  1892. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  board  of  regents  appointed  the  first  faculty  of 
the  John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College.  The  first  session  began  Sep- 
tember 27,  1892.     The  medical  college  has  from  the  first  been  closely 
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connected  with  the  Creighton  Memonal — St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  latter.  The  hospital  was 
planned  in  1888  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Emily  Creighton,  who  gave  $50,000  as 
a  foundation.  On  her  death  a  few  months  later,  her  husband  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  memorial  to  her,  so  added  $200,000  to  her  gift. 
With  the  quarter  of  a  million  thus  secured,  the  finest  hospital  at  that 
time  west  of  Chicago  was  erected.  It  has  over  300  beds  and  furnishes 
excellent  facilities  for  clinics  for  the  college  students. 

The  standard  was  set  comparatively  high  from  the  beginning,  but 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  authorities  were  not  content  till  the 
course  was  changed  from  three  to  four  years.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
movement  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  the  institution 
having  made  the  announcement  in  1894  that  in  the  following  year 
four  sessions  of  seven  months  each  would  be  required  for  graduation. 
The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  conforming  both  for  matriculation  and  for  graduation  to  the 
standard  set  by  this  association. 

The  first  building  used  was  a  rented  one,  but  in  1897  the  college 
was  housed  in  its  own  home.  John  A.  Creighton  had  given  $100,000 
for  a  medical  college  building,  thus  supplementing  his  many  previous 
gifts  by  this  generous  sum.  The  building  is  tasty  in  external  appear- 
ance, and  well  constructed  for  its  use.  The  ground  plan  is  132  by  66 
feet,  rising  three  stories  above  the  basement.  There  are  rooms  for 
laboratories  and  for  lectures.  The  amphitheater  is  57  by  46,  seating 
350  observers.  An  amphitheater  building  has  also  just  been  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  hospital,  so  that  excellent  opportuni- 
ties are  now  afforded  for  the  observation  of  all  clinics. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
course  of  study. 


Year. 


Stndents.  •  Gi-adnates. 


1893-98 
1898-94 
lWH-96 
lW>5-96 


33 

41 : 

i)2  I 

51 


1 

2 

14 

21 


1 

Year. 

Students. 

1896-97 

52 

1897-98 

88 

1898-99 

81 

1 

12 
13 


The  faculty  has  gained  both  in  numbers  and  in  area  of  territory 
from  which  they  are  called.  The  first  year  there  were  20  on  the  staff 
of  instructors,  while  in  1899-1900  there  will  be  44  from  Omaha  and 
five  neighboring  cities. 

The  fees  now  are  $70  per  year  for  the  first  two,  and  875  each  for  the 
last  two  years. 

The  Creighton  Medical  Bulletin  is  now  in  its  third  year.  In  it  are 
contained  articles  by  students  and  professors  giving  results  of  their 
latest  and  best  researches. 
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LUTHERAN  SCHOOLS^ 
LUTHER  ACADEMY. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  occasionally  a  school  which  recognizes  its 
true  functions  and  is  modest  enough  to  assume  its  true  title.  Such  a 
school  is  Luther  Academy,  under  the  management  of  the  Nebraska 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Swedish  Lutherans  of  the  State.  The  academy  \5ras 
organized  in  1883,  and  its  first  building  was  eredled  in  the  same  year. 
Two  years  later  a  second  building  was  erected;  the  two  were  followed 
by  a  third  in  1893.  These  buildings  stand  on  a  campus  of  some  10 
acres,  the  whole  being  valued  at  something  over  $20,000.  The  town 
of  Wahoo  donated  the  land  and  has  contributed  a  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  school  has  no  endowment.  Each  year  a  contribution  is  taken 
in  the  conference,  which  yields  about  $1,200.  The  tuition  fees  fur- 
nish the  rest  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 
Luther  Academy  is  a  part  of  the  education  system  of  the  synod,  and 
its  courses  are  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  courses  at  the  Augus- 
tana College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Rock  Island,  111.  Its  grad- 
uates are  also  admitted  to  the  Omaha  Medical  College  and  to  the 
freshman  class  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  first  year  there  were  52  students  in  attendance.  Since  then  the 
numbers  have  varied  from  about  75  to  125.  In  1898-99  there  were  88. 
The  faculty  has  been  quite  permanent  in  its  membership,  including 
at  the  present  time  the  following  persons:  S.  M.  Hill,  president;  J.  H. 
Frodman,  Augusta  Stanholm,  J.  M.  Ohstand,'  W.  J.  Johnson,  and 
Rev.  J.  E.  Exlander. 

The  changes  in  the  curriculum  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  course 
of  study  of  1887  with  the  present  one : 

1887.  I  class. — Arithmetic,  English  grammar,  Swedish  grammar, 
United  States  history,  botany  and  physiology,  drawing. 

II  class. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  Swedish,  Latin,  United  States  history, 
civil  government,  botanj^  and  zoology. 

III  class. — Geometry,  algebra,  English  literature,  Latin,  German, 
church  history. 

1899-1900*  I  class. — Bible  study,  English,  Swedish,  Latin,  arith- 
metic. United  States  history,  physiology. 

II  class. — ^Elements  of  Christian  doctrine,  English,  Caesar,  algebra, 
civil  government,  botany. 

III  class. — Elements  of  Christian  doctrine,  rhetoric,  Swedish  history, 
algebra  and  geometry,  botany,  and  zoology. 

IV  class. — Church  history,  English  literature,  Swedish  literature, 
Greek,  Virgil,  geometrj^  and  trigonometry,  Roman  history,  physics. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  course  there  are  two  others,  the  commer- 
cial and  the  normal.  A  music  department  of  a  relatively  high  stand- 
ard is  also  sustained. 

Its  president  writes: 

Lnther  Academy  is  now  entirely  ont  of  debt,  is  well  sustained  by  its  constita. 
ency,  and  has  a  bright,  promising  fntore.  As  long  as  man  remains  a  religions 
being,  a  religions  culture,  or  an  education  founded  ux>on  religion  and  promoted 
by  its  noble  influences,  will  be  required  by  mankind. 

THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

York  College  was  founded  by  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trust-ees  chosen  at  large  and  by  the  four  con- 
ferences of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Colorado  of  that  denomination. 
It  was  ready  to  open  its  doors  to  students  in  the  fall  of  1890,  and,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  Nebraska, 
it  has  managed  to  keep  them  open  during  the  years  of  depression  and 
drought.  The  number  of  students  has  gradually  increased,  averag- 
ing, so  the  president  writes,  about  175  per  year.  The  last  year  there 
was  a  total  enrollment  of  253,  but  an  analysis  of  these  figures  shows 
us  that  the  college  work  was  pursued  by  only  13  students,  with  115  in 
the  preparatory  courses.  The  other  names  must  be  credited  to  the 
commercial  and  shorthand  courses  and  to  the  schools  of  music,  elocu- 
tion, and  art. 

Perhaps  this  showing  should  be  considered  creditable  rather  than 
(Otherwise  to  the  school,  since  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  college 
has  been  maintained  reasonably  high,  and  students  who  are  really 
doing  preparatory  wprk  have  not  been  credited  to  college  classes. 
The  school  offers  four  courses — ^the  classical,  the  philosophical,  the 
literary,  and  the  scientific.  The  first  three  do  not  differ  essentially, 
except  that  modern  languages  and  literature  in  the  second  and  third 
take  the  place  of  the  Greek  or  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  first.  Science 
is  introduced  more  extensively  in  the  last  of  the  four.  Three  years 
of  Latin,  two  of  Greek,  and  three  of  mathematics,  besides  something 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  are  required  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class.     For  scientific  students,  German  replaces  Greek. 

There  have  been  eight  graduates  in  the  college  proper,  besides  one 
or  more,  perhaps,  in  the  normal  course — two  in  1894,  four  in  1897, 
and  two  in  1898. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of:  William  E.  Schell,  president;  J.  E. 
Maxwell,  W.  S.  Joseph,  Sarena  Dowell,  Louise  R.  Miller,  W,  W. 
Hart,  George  M.  Jacobs,  W.  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Sedgwick,  L.  A. 
Price,  and  Myra  Graves. 

The  president  writes  that  the  outlook  from  all  points  of  view  was 
never  so  bright  as  at  present. 
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THE  FRIENDS. 

Seemingly  the  Friends  (Qnakers)  made  no  attempt  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  in  Nebraska  previous  to  the  winter  of 
1898-99.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Board 
early  in  the  spring  of  1899  the  movement  began  to  take  on  form,  and 
committees  were  appointed  to  take  measures  to  prepare  the  building, 
which  they  had  just  purchased  at  Central  City,  for  opening  the  school 
in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  also  to  consider  the  expediency  of  holding  a 
summer  session. 

Elsewhere  in  this  monograph  an  account  will  be  found  of  the 
"Nebraska  Central  College,"  a  Methodist  school,  located  at  Central 
City.  In  1895,  owing  to  hard  times  and  the  lack  of  support,  the 
school  closed  its  doors  to  students.  Soon  afterwards  the  building  and 
the  section  of  land  on  which  it  stood  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  stockholders  and  the  property  was  converted  into  a  large  stock 
farm.  When  the  Friends  began  to  plan  for  a  college,  their  attention 
was  directed  to  this  property.  In  1898  they  made  an  offer  for  the 
building  and  a  campus  of  27  acres,  which  was  accepted,  and  it  passed 
into  their  hands  free  from  debt.  The  building  is  70  by  74  feet,  three 
stories  high,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  As  it  had  been 
kept  in  fair  repair  by  its  owner,  the  Friends  found  that  a  very  small 
outlay  relatively  would  give  them  a  good  home  in  which  to  begin 
work.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Pleasant 
Plains,  Iowa,  was  offered  the  presidency,  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  work  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he 
declined  the  call.  The  educational  board  then  elected  to  this  posi- 
tion Rev.  Herbert  J.  Mott,  the  minister  of  the  Central  City  organiza- 
tion and  the  leading  worker  in  the  establishment  of  the  college.  The 
aim  will  be  to  develop  the  curriculum  just  as  fast  as  the  conditions 
will  justify.  Commercial  and  academic  studies  are  provided  for  the 
first  year.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  first  two  years  of  a 
college  course. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  this  the  college  for  the  extreme  Middle- 
West  States.  Already  several  families,  coming  from  various  States, 
have  purchased  lots  and  erected  homes  near  the  college  grounds  in 
order  that  they  may  give  their  children  an  education  in  a  school  under 
the  control  of  the  Friends. 

EPISCOPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
BROWNELL  HALL. 

The  first  school  for  the  education  of  the  young  women  of  Nebraska 
was  organized  at  Saratoga,  a  small  village  just  north  of  Omaha,  in 
1863,  under  the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1867  the  school 
was  removed  to  Omaha,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been 
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gradually  extending  in  influence  till  now  it  ranks  first  among  schools 
of  its  class  in  the  State.  A  frame  building  was  erected  in  1880,  a 
dormitory  in  1881.  These  buildings  gave  way  in  1886  to  a  large  brick 
and  stone  structure  costing,  with  its  furnishings,  $100,000  or  more. 
The  grounds  are  the  best  in  the  State,  being  situated  on  the  border  of 
a  fine  grove  of  native  trees  and  having  an  extended  outlook  over  the 
city  of  Omaha  and  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  in  the  distance.  For 
convenience  in  arrangement  and  beauty  of  finish  the  school  affords 
all  that  can  be  desired. 

Students  from  abroad  are  not  admitted  as  day  pupils;  for  board 
and  tuition  they  are  charged  $300  per  year.  Day  pupils  for  the  first 
two  years  in  the  collegiate  department  pay  $70  per  year;  for  the  last 
two  years,  $80  a  year.  Music,  French,  German,  and  art  are  classed 
as  extras  and  an  additional  fee  is  required  of  those  who  pursue  these 
studies. 

The  school  is  incorporated  and  qualified  to  confer  diplomas.  Its 
course,  however,  until  the  last  year  or  two  was  not  more  extended 
than  that  of  a  good  academy.  At  present  its  graduates  would  be, 
perhaps,  able  to  enter  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  freshman  class  in 
the  best  colleges  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  courses  of  study,  the  classical  and  the  literary. 
They  differ  mainly  in  the  Substitution  of  modern  languages  and  liter- 
ature in  the  latter  for  the  classics  of  the  former.  The  requirements 
of  the  classical  courses  may  be  condensed  as  follows: 

First  year. — First  semester, — Algebra,  Virgil,  English  literature, 
English  history,  rhetoric,  mediaeval  history,  Bible  history. 

Electives, — French,  German,  physiology,  art  or  music. 

Second  semester, — Geometry,  Virgil,  English  literature,  rhetoric, 
mediaeval  history. 

Electives, — French,  German,  botany,  art,  or  music. 

Second  year. — First  semester. — Chemistry,  modern  history ,  Virgil. 

Electives. — German  or  French,  Greek,  English  literature,  art  or 
music. 

Second  semester. — Trigonometry,  modem  history,  chemistry. 

Electives, — German  or  French,  Greek,  English  literature,  rhetoric, 
art  or  music. 

Junior  YEAR. — First  semester, — Physics,  English  literature,  Horace. 

Electives, — Analytical  geometry;  Cicero,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute; 
Greek,  German  or  French,  constitutional  history  of  England,  logic, 
art  or  music. 

Second  semester, — Physics,  English  literature,  Tacitus. 

Electives. — Calculus;  Cicero,  De  Officiis;  Greek,  German  or  French; 
political  economy,  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  art, 
music. 

Senior  year. — First  semester. — Psychology,  history  of  art,  rhetoric. 

Electives. — Astronomy,  American  literature,  history  of  civilization; 
Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  French,  German,  art,  music. 
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Second  semester. — Ethics,  history  of  art,  rhetoric. 

Electives. — ecology,  American  literature,  Shakspeare;  Lucretius, 
De  rerum  natura;  French,  German,  art,  music. 

Several  prizes  and  medals  are  offered  annually  in  general  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Omaha  for  excellence  in  deportment  or  superiority  in  scholar- 
ship. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  two  members  received  its  diplomas  in 
1868.  From  that  time  until  1892  the  classes  varied  in  numbers,  but 
^adually  increased  until  the  twenty-first  class  contained  eight  mem- 
bers. During  the  years  of  drought  and  depression  the  school  suffered 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  finally,  in  1897,  it  closed  its  doors  for 
one  year.  Rev.  Robert  Doherty  and  his  wife  had  had  charge  of  the  school 
from  1875  to  1897.  By  1889  the  students  had  increased  to  113  and  the 
teachers  to  12,  perhaps  the  largest  number  in  its  history.  It  was 
owing  to  the  devotion,  energy,  and  skill  of  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty  that  the 
school  reached  its  success  and  reputation.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1897  the  total  number  of  alumnae  was  101. 

In  1898  the  board  of  trustees  was  reorganized,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  the  school  began  again  under  the  principalship  of  Mrs. 
Louise  R.  Upton,  with  a  fair  attendance.  The  trustees,  ten  in  number, 
are  among  the  best  known  men  in  the  State,  and  with  reviving  pros- 
perity the  outlook  for  the  school  is  again  good.  The  president  of  the 
l3oard  is  the  Right  Rev.  George  Worthington,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the 
bishop  of  Nebraska. 

The  present  faculty  is  constituted  as  follows :  Rev.  Geo.  Worthington, 
president;  Mrs.  Louise  R.  Upton,  principal;  Amelia  T.  Famsworth, 
Harriet  P.  Learned,  Ethel  Davenport,  Mabel  C.Washburn,  Mrs.  Clara  S. 
Cotton,  Delia  Z.  Sears,  Francis  S.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Mumaugh, 
Mile.  Madeleine  Ahlsweh,  Elizabeth  Fish,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Houghton. 

TALBOT  HALL. 

At  an  early  date  a  school  for  boys  was  established  at  Nebraska  City 
under  the  title  of  Talbot  Hall.  The  name  was  changed  a  few  years 
lat«r  to  Nebraska  College.  Like  many  another  of  the  early  colleges 
of  the  State,  its  resources  were  insufficient  for  its  sustenance,  and 
finally,  in  1884,  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  State,  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

THE   WORTHINGTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  Worthington  Military  Academy  began  its  first  school  year 
September  1,  1895.  Its  building,  "Trinity  Hall,"  was  located  on  an 
-elevation  140  feet  above  that  of  O  street,  in  the  center  of  "Grand 
View  Residence  Park,"  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  It  was  founded  by  the  Grand  View  Building  Association, 
but  was  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     The  Grand  View  Building  Association 
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was  incorporated  November  17,  1890,  having  as  its  purpose  the  pur- 
chase and  improvement  of  the  land  known  as  Grand  View  Residence 
Park  and  the  sale  of  building  lots  from  it.  The  capital  stock  was  at 
first  $50,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $100,000  in  order  to  build  the 
academy. 

The  officers  and  instructional  force  of  the  academy  were  organized 
as  follows: 

A  superintendent  and  business  manager;  a  head  master,  who  had 
the  supervision  of  the  department  of  instruction;  a  commandant, 
who  had  charge  of  the  military  department  and  matters  of  discipline; 
a  matron,  who  managed  the  mess  department,  sick  work,  etc;  and 
assistant  masters,  who  aided  the  head  master  and  commandant  in  the 
instructional  work.     The  head  master  also  acted  as  chaplain. 

The  medical  attendant  was  chosen  from  among  the  physicians  of 
the  city,  and  in  case  of  need  was  called  upon,  unless  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  sick  expressed  a  different  choice. 

Cadet  officers  were  appointed  by  reason  of  efficiency  and  good 
behavior  to  the  various  military  ranks. 

The  superintendency  was  held  by  G.  S.  Ralston  from  the  beginning 
of  the  academy's  life,  September  1,  1895,  until  June  1,  1897. 

The  military  system  was  used  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  of 
discipline  and  exercise. 

The  school  consisted  of  two  departments,  preparatory  and  academic. 
The  second  embraced  three  years  of  study,  and  had  for  its  aim  not 
only  preparation  for  college,  but  to  prepare  for  life  those  who  intended 
to  go  no  further  with  their  education.  Four  courses  of  study  were 
offered — classical,  consisting  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  Eng- 
lish; scientific,  consisting  of  Latin,  mathematics,  English,  and  natural 
sciences;  literary,  consisting  of  mathematics,  English,  and  a  foreign 
language;  and  commercial. 

The  academy  was  ^ust  beginning  to  taste  success,  having  cleared 
$1,000  in  1897-98,  when  the  building  burned  June  1, 1898.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  remains  a  mystery.  The  contents  of  the  building  were 
saved,  with  the  exception  of  a  private  library  belonging  to  the  head 
master,  M.  C.  Wier,  and  the  private  library  of  H.  C.  Bean,  the  com- 
mandant at  that  time.  After  some  serious  discussion  the  association 
decided  not  to  rebuild,  and  the  school  was  closed  permanently  at  the 
date  above  named. 

BAPTIST   SCHOOLS.^ 

The  educational  work  of  the  Baptists  in  the  State  has  been  neither 
extensive  nor  successful.  They  fill  their  usual  place  in  the  annals  of 
frontier  mission  work,  but  it  was  not  until  the  organization  of  the 
Nebraska  Baptist  State  Convention  in  1860  that  the  subject  of  higher 

*Mr.  J.  A.  Barrett  and  President  Sunderland  prepared,  at  my  request,  the  fol- 
lowing accoimt  of  educational  work  by  the  Baptists  in  Nebraska. 
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education  began  to  be  noticed  by  the  denomination.  Each  year  in  the 
following  decade  the  question  was  agitated.  \  In  1880  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  to  open  a  school  seemed  to  present  itself.  The  citizens  of 
Gibbon,  a  small  town  in  Buffalo  County,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, offered  the  Baptists  great  inducements  to  locate  a  school  at  that 
place,  and  their  proposition  was  accepted.^  A  building  valued  at 
$27,000,  which  had  formerly  been  used  for  county  purposes,  and 
which  still  belonged  to  the  county,  was  to  be  donated,  if  it  could  be 
purchased,  and  the  town  was  to  pay  $1,000  for  three  years,  besides 
exx)ending  on  the  building  $1,000  in  repairs.  The  building  finally 
passed  to  the  town  by  vote  of  the  county  °  and  was  given  to  the  Bap- 
tists according  to  agreement.  The  basis  for  a  school  was  already  at 
hand,  there  having  previously  been  an  academy  here  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  J.  T.  Mallalieu,  afterwards  county  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  County,  and  regent  of  the  State  University.*^ 

Under  these  conditions  the  Baptists  founded  the  school  known  as 
the  Gibbon  Seminary.  Rev.  G.  W.  Read  was  appointed  principal  by 
the  board,*  and  on  November  8,  1880,  the  school  formally  opened ' 
with  a  corps  of  3  teachers  and  62  applicants,  which  swelled  to  87  dur- 
ing the  first  term.  The  first  year  of  school  consisted  of  but  two  terms, 
but  the  school  year  was  then  changed  to  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks 
each.«f  The  school  was  intended  to  rank  above  the  academy  and 
below  the  college,  a  seminary,  in  f act,^  which  should  prepare  students 
to  enter  the  best  colleges.^  A  governing  board  of  fifteen  trustees  was 
instituted  in  1881, J  and  on  December  1  of  the  same  year  a  financial 
agent  began  his  work.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  a  new 
dormitory  was  in  prospect.^ 

There  are  evidences  which  show  that  even  in  the  first  year  a  college 
life,  as  it  were,  had  been  developed.  Lectures  were  given  at  the  semi- 
nary by  the  chancellor  of  the  State  University  and  by  the  principal," 
and  student  life  had  brought  forth  the  literary  society.  °  The  first 
year  certainly  gave  prospect  of  success,  for  besides  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  building,  etc.,  there  was  also  the  fact  that  the  denomination 
in  the  State  at  large  had  been  desirous  of  a  school  of  their  own,  as  is 

'Cathcart,  Baptist  End.,  II,  p.  833. 

^Neb.  Bap.  Anniversaries,  1879,  pp.  20,21. 

« Literary  Notes,  Vn,  2. 

«Ibid.,VI,  2;  VI,  8. 

*Nebr.  Bapt.  Anniversaries,  1879,  p.  21. 

'Literary  Notes,  VI,  2. 

'Ibid.,  VI,  7. 

**Nebr.  Bapt.  Anniversaries,  1880,  p.  22. 

*  Advertisement  in  Lit.  Notes,  1880-81. 

^Nebr.  Bapt.  Anniversaries,  1881,  p.  14;  list  of  trustees  on  p.  14. 

>^  Literary  Notes,  VQ,  10. 

^Ibid.,Vm,  3. 

»»Id.,VI,  7;  VI,  9;  vn,  2. 

»»Id.,VI,8. 
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shown  by  the  measure  taken  at  the  district  associations  *  in  the  pre- 
vious year  looking  toward  a  college.  There  was  reason  to  expect 
therefore  that  the  Baptists  would  rally  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

That  the  seminary  accomplished  the  object  intended,  as  far  as  it 
went,  may  be  inferred  from  statements  in  the  reports  of  committees 
at  the  Nebraska  Baptist  State  Convention,  1884,  that  "a  good  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  hitherto  studied  at  the  Nebraska  Seminary  at 
Gibbon  have  undertaken  the  work  of  the  gospel,  both  in  home  fields 
and  foreign  lands."  ^ 

The  matter  of  permanent  endowment  was  the  pressing  question 
from  the  start,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  seen  that 
the  school  did  not  pay  expenses.  Repeated  efforts  to  raise  endow- 
ments *^  were  attended  with  comparatively  little  success.  The  semi- 
nary struggled  through  an  existence  of  five  years,  when  it  was  closed 
by  vote  of  the  State  convention,  November  7,  1885. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  work,  such  as  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  reports  to  the  State  convention  and  from  contempo- 
rary issues  of  Literary  Notes.  ^ 


Principal 

Ntunber  of  teachers 

Attendance ^. 

Qraduates 


1880-«1. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1888-84. 

1884^. 

G.  W.  Read 
8                   ^ 

6 

100-f- 
5 

B.B.  McVeigh. 

6                 

90 

120 

143 
2 

About  the  time  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  Gibbon 
School  a  project  for  a  larger  one  was  started,  since  a  committee 
reported  to  the  State  convention  in  1885  on  the  location  of  a  '*  Baptist 
college.'"^  In  the  fall  of  1886  the  subject  was  again  before  the  State 
convention  in  the  form  of  a  "proposition  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Grand  Island,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  college  at  that 
point." ^  Two  years  later  resolutions^  were  passed  regarding  the 
prospective  establishment  of  a  Baptist  college  at  Grand  Island.  The 
college  was  thus  located,  and  the  buildings  are  now  (1889)  in  process 
of  erection.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  col- 
lege site  is  laid  out  in  lots,  by  the  sale  of  which,  as  also  by  subscrip- 
tion, the  building  fund  is  supplied.  The  situation  is  favorable  and 
some  degree  of  success  is  assured  if  the  Baptists  cooperate  with  the 

■York,  Blue  River,  Nemeha  Valley,  and  Republican  Valley;  Nebr.  Bapt.  Anni- 
versaries, 1879,  pp.  46,  58,  63,  69;  cf.,  1880,  p.  60. 
^  Nebr.  Bapt.  Anniversaries,  1884,  p.  33. 
"Ibid.,  1881,  pp.  14,22,23. 

•^Ibid.,  1881,  p.  21;  1882,  p.  19;  1883,  pp.  24-26;  1884,  p.  43. 
*Nebr.  Bapt.  Anniversaries,  1885,  p.  22. 
'Ibid.,  1886,  p.  20. 
«Ibid.,  1888,  p.  45;  cf.  also  p.  93. 
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citizens  of  Grand  Island  by  sufficiently  endowing  the  institution.  The 
development  of  the  project  is  still  in  its  incipiency  and  more  can  not 
now  be  said. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  school  established  at  Grand  Island 
reads  as  follows: 

GRAND  ISLAND    COLLEGE. 

Grand  Island  College  was  organized  in  1892.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Baptists  of  Nebraska,  and  is  their  only  school  in  this  State.  It 
was  founded  in  order  that  the  denomination  might  have  an  educated 
ministry  and  a  well-equipped  laity  who  should  be  educated  in  intel- 
ligent sympathy  with  their  denominational  life  and  work.  Through 
the  generous  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Grand  Island  a  college  build- 
ing, a  ladies  dormitory,  a  college  campus  of  11  acres,  and  200  city  lots 
were  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  college.  The  college  building  is 
made  of  brick  with  stone  foundations  and  trimmings,  and  contains 
nine  recitation  rooms,  two  society  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  museum,  and 
reception  rooms.  It  is  valued  at  $40,000.  The  dormitory,  made  of 
brick  also,  affords  excellent  accommodation  for  56  young  ladies,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  The  contribution  of  Grand  Island 
to  the  college  was  something  over  $60,000. 

After  this  splendid  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  denomina- 
tion, the  American  Baptist  Education  Society  made  a  contribution  of 
%10,000  to  the  college  on  condition  that  $15,000  more  should  be  raised 
by  the  Baptists  of  Nebraska,  and  on  the  further  understanding  that 
$10,000  of  this  total  amount  should  be  set  aside  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  endowment.  The  $15,000  was  raised  and  the  $10,000  was 
secured  as  the  basis  of  a  productive  endowment.  Subsequently,  the 
Education  Society  gave  $7,500  more  on  condition  that  the  college  raise 
817,500  in  addition.  Something  more  than  the  required  amount  was 
raised,  and  now  the  permanent  endowment  of  Grand  Island  College  is 
$37,500.  The  trustees,  however,  are  at  present  engaged  in  bringing 
the  endowment  up  to  $100,000. 

Besides  the  endowment  the  college  has  secured  since  1892  property 
valued  at  $10,000,  scientific  apparatus  valued  at  $2,500,  and  books 
valued  at  $2,000.     The  total  assets  of  the  institution  are  $112,000. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  college  are  about  $9,500.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  of  this  amount  comes  from  tuition;  $2,000 
from  endowment,  and  the  remaining  $4,000  from  the  Baptists  of 
Nebraska.  The  annual  tuition  is  $25  when  paid  in  advance;  matricu- 
lation, $1 ;  library,  $1 ;  laboratory  students  are  required  to  pay  a  fee 
of  $3. 

The  courses  of  study  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal,  business, 
and  music.  The  collegiate  and  preparatory  courses  may  be  either 
classical,  philosophical,  or  scientific.     These  courses  are  substantially 
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identical  in  extent  of  time  required  for  their  completion  and  variety 
of  studies  pursued  with  those  of  the  better  colleges  of  the  country. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  physical  training,  Bible  instruction, 
and  training  for  personal  Christian  work. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  college  seven  years  of  age  can  boast  of  many 
graduates.  Five  have  thus  far  received  college  diplomas,  2  ladies 
and  3  gentlemen.  The  present  senior  class  numbers  5.  The  enroll- 
ment at  present  is  216 — 44  in  the  college  classes  and  172  in  the  prepara- 
tory, normal,  and  business  courses. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  trained  in  the  best  schools. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  prepared  themselves  for  special  service  by 
graduate  work,  and  all  have  had  considerable  successful  experience 
in  teaching. 

The  first  president  of  the  college  was  Prof.  A.  M.  Wilson,  Ph.  D., 
who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  one  year.  Since  his  departure 
George  Sutherland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  faculty  at  present  is  as  follows:  George  Sutherland,  A.  M., 
D.  D.,  president,  professor  of  history  and  philosophy;  Guy  G.  Sears, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek;  William  E.  Colvin,  B.  l*h.,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics;  Gail  W.  Beach,  B.  S.,  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences;  Alice  Bowen,  B.  Ph.,  preceptress,  professor  of  English  and 
English  literature;  William  A.  Colwell,  A.  B.,  professor  of  modern 
languages;  Frank  J.  Howe,  B.  S.,  principal  of  commercial  department; 
C.  Donald  AUeman,  B.  Mus.,  instructor  in  instrumental  music;  Erma 
Kumler,  B.  Mus.,  instructor  in  vocal  music;  Fern  Abbott,  instructor 
in  physical  training. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Nebraska  has  been 
confined  to  Hastings  and  Bellevue  colleges  and  Oakdale  Seminary.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  State  there  were  plans  for  schools  at  various 
places,  but  it  was  not  until  1882,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Nebraska  and  ten  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  Omaha  and  Nebraska  City  Presbyteries, 
that  charters  were  obtained  for  the  two  colleges  named  above,  which 
exist  at  the  present  time. 

HASTINGS  COLLEGE.* 

History, — The  plan  for  founding  a  college  at  Hastings  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Wigton  in  the  spring  of  1874.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  and  Captain  Yocum,  an  agreement  was  made 
to  ask  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Griffiths.     The  result  of  this  conference 

•Prepared  in  the  main  by  President  Salem  G.  Pattison. 
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was  that  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Wigton  were  elected  dele- 
gates to  present  a  |)roposition  looking  to  the  founding  of  a  college 
at  Hastings  before  the  first  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Nebraska,  which  met  at  Nebraska  City  in  the  fall  of  1874. 

The  charter  was  obtained  in  1882,  and  the  doors  were  opened  for 
instruction  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  college  was  at  that  time 
without  buildings,  equipments,  or  endowments,  and  its  principal 
promise  of  future  success  was  in  the  character  of  its  founders  and  its 
splendid  location. 

The  control  of  the  college  was  vested  in  Hastings  and  Kearney 
presbyteries  from  1882  to  1893,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  synod, 
the  college  placed  itself  under  synodical  control. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  provided  for  three  years  of  academic 
work,  subsequently  increased  to  four,  and  four  yeara  of  collegiate 
work,  embracing  instruction  in  scientific  and  classical  courses,  which 
differ  principally  in  that  the  former  substitutes  for  Greek  more  instruc- 
tion in  the  modem  languages  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

The  course  of  study  may  be  compressed  into  the  following  exhibit: 

Freshman  year. — Trigonometry  and  surveying;  chemistry;  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Livy.     Classicals,  Greek;  scientifics,  German. 

Sophomore  year. — Biblical  study;  higher  algebra  and  coordinate 
geometry;  biology  and  physiology;  European  history.  Classicals, 
Greek;  scientifics,  Grerman. 

Junior  year. — Biblical  study;  physics;  American  constitutional 
history;  rhetoric.    Classicals,  Greek;  scientifics,  botany  and  zoology. 

Senior  year. — Psychology,  logic,  and  modern  philosophy;  physics, 
geology,  and  astronomy;  English  literature.  Classicals,  German; 
scientifics,  calculus. 

The  language  preparation  is  three  years  of  Latin  and  one  year  of 
Greek  for  classical  students,  and  one  year  of  French  for  scientific 
students.  The  three  sciences,  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  are 
studied  during  two  years. 

Forty  students  were  enrolled  in  the  academic  course  the  first  year, 
but  none  in  the  collegiate  classes.  But  after  the  first  year  the  college 
classes  grew  relatively  to  the  academic  classes.  The  average  attend- 
ance from  1882-1888  was  88,  and  the  total  number  of  different  stu- 
dents enrolled  during  the  same  time  was  312,  of  whom  about  55  per 
cent  were  young  ladies;  but  during  the  past  ten  years  the  young  men 
have  largely  outnumbered  the  young  ladies,  and  are  at  this  time  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance.  The  attendance  increased 
steadily  until  1894,  but  was  materially  affected  by  the  drought  and 
panic  in  1895  and  1896,  reaching  its  lowest  figure  in  the  latter  year, 
when  it  was  but  66;  but  with  the  revival  of  business  the  college  rap- 
idly recovered,  and  there  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  1896-97 
116,  and  the  year  following  175. 

The  college  has  pursued  a  conservative  course,  and  the  faculty  has 
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been  subject  to  less  frequent  changes  than  the  average  Western  col- 
lege. The  institution  has  had  but  two  presidents,  William  Farland 
Ringland,  D.  D.,  from  1883  to  1895,  and  Salem  Griswold  Pattison, 
A.  M.,  from  1896.  Various  changes  have  of  course  been  necessary  in 
the  faculty  from  year  to  year,  but  there  has  been  a  degree  of  perma- 
nency and  acknowledged  ability  in  the  faculty  that  has  given  the 
college  a  good  standing  among  educators  and  educational  institutions. 

The  present  faculty  is  constituted  as  follows :  Salem  Griswold  Patti- 
son, A.  M.,  president,  professor  of  history  and  philosophy;  William 
Newell  Filson,  A.  B.,  vice-president,  professor  of  Latin;  William  Henry 
Kruse,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Greek  and  German;  Rev.  Edward  Van 
Dyke  Wight,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Biblical  instruction;  Andrew  Means 
Craig,  Sc.  B.,  instructor  of  physical  and  biological  sciences;  Mark 
Luther  Hoffman,  instructor  of  mathematics;  Corda  L.  Baughn, 
instructor  in  English  language  and  literature;  Mary  Aberdeen  Web- 
ber, assistant  in  history  and  civics;  Margaret  Elizabeth  Haughawout, 
stenography,  assistant  in  mathematics;  Wilson  French  Stichter, 
assistant  in  bookkeeping;  John  Rees,  instrumental  music;  Lillian 
Brown,  B.  A.,  vocal  music. 

Location. — Hastings  College  is  located  in  the  city  of  Hastings,  90 
miles  west  of  Lincoln.  Hastings  is  a  city  of  14,000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district.  It  is  noted  for  its 
well-paved  streets,  its  fine  public  buildings,  its  handsome  residences, 
and  well-kept  parks.  The  leaders  of  industry  in  this  young  thriving 
city  are  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  an  institution  for  higher 
learning  in  their  midst,  and  have  generously  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  college. 

The  advantages  of  such  environments  are  great,  and  when  to  these 
we  add  the  fact  that  Hastings  is  also  a  railroad  center,  with  four  trunk 
lines  and  branches,  giving  the  city  easy  communication  with  this  great 
college  field  in  10  different  directions,  one  can  easily  see  how  great  are 
the  advantages  of  the  college. 

Buildings  and  equipments. — The  two  buildings  of  Hastings  College 
were  erected,  respectively,  in  1883  and  1884.  They  are  both  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  foundations  and  trimmings,  and  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  structures  in  our  city.  McCormick  Hall  was  named  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  whose  benevolence 
not  onlj^  made  possible  the  erection  of  the  first  building,  but  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  endowment  for  the  college  in  the  sum  of  *15,000. 
This  building  contains  the  president's  office,  the  recitation  and  lecture 
rooms,  the  chapel,  physical  and  biological  laboratories. 

South  Hall  contains  the  library,  museum,  and  living  rooms  for  60 
young  ladies,  as  well  as  parlors,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  room,  and  rooms  for  the 
matron  and  family,  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  boys'  waiting  room. 
This  building  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Hastings,  led  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Hon.  J.  B.  Heartwell,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and.  is  a  model 
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structure  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  heated  by  steam, 
furnished  with  city  water,  and  affords  young  lady  students  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  a  cultured  Christian  home. 

The  college  library  contains  about  3,500  bound  volumes  and  1,000 
pamphlets,  and  is  supplied  with  more  than  twenty  of  the  leading  secu- 
lar and  religious  magazines,  besides  various  newspapers  and  exchanges. 
No  more  attractive  room  can  be  found  in  any  college  in  the  State  than 
is  occupied  by  our  library,  and  it  is  largely  used  by  our  students,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  and  reference  book& 
that  are  accessible  for  consultation  every  week  day  from  8  to  12  a.  m., 
and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.  Mondays  and  Saturdays.  The  works  on  history,, 
literature,  science,  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  magazine  literature, 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the  city,  are  made  accessible  to 
citizens  of  Hastings  for  reference  and  are  constantly  consulted. 

The  chemical  and  biological  laboratories  are  growing  steadily  every 
year  and  are  supplied  with  all  the  means  for  individual  research.  The 
number  of  microscopes  for  the  use  of  students  is  twenty-four,  while 
the  supply  of  microtomes  and  other  facilities  for  advanced  work  in 
biology,  together  with  an  herbarium  representing  collections  from 
twenty  different  States  and  many  countries  of  the  globe,,  make  our 
facilities  for  instruction  in  these  studies  good. 

Our  museum  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  minerals  and  fossils,  and 
possesses  a  very  fine  collection  of  Nebraska  birds  and  animals. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  rare  collections  from  the  Bad  Lands  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon.  The  buildings 
containing  these  equipments  are  situated  in  a  campus  of  23  acres,  that 
is  laid  off  in  beautiful  drives  and  walks  and  ornamented  with  about 
3,000  trees,  most  of  which  are  now  more  than  15  yeara  old,  and  render 
this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  State.  Just  behind  McCor- 
mick  Hall  are  the  athletic  grounds,  of  about  5  acres.  They  contain 
a  track  for  track  athletics  and  ample  room  for  football,  baseball,  and 
tennis. 

Distinctive  feature  of  the  college, — Hastings  College  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  methods  is  very  similar  to  other  Western  colleges,  but  dif- 
fers in  this  essential  feature :  It  has  organized  a  complete  industrial 
department,  through  which  it  offers  to  give  deserving  young  men  and 
women  sufficient  work  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  board  while  pur- 
suing a  college  course.  The  undertaking  has  been  made  successful 
through  the  purchase  of  60  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
east,  which  has  been  most  successfully  gardened  by  the  students. 
Vegetables  are  thus  raised  by  the  young  men  and  prepared  by  the 
young  ladies,  while  those  not  consumed  for  table  use  are  sold  to  pro- 
vide such  requisites  as  can  not  be  raised.  At  this  time  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  students  are  availing  themsel>res  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  organization.  It  bids  fair  to  grow  in  popularity  and 
usefulness  and  furnish  the  coveted  opportunity  to  hundreds  of  worthy 
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and  ambitious  young  men  and  women  who  would  otherwise  forever 
be  deprived  of  a  college  education.  As  the  expenses  other  than  for 
board  need  not  exceed  $50  to  $75  per  year,  the  above  provision  makes 
it  possible  for  many  to  gain  a  college  education  who  otherwise  would 
be  debarred  from  its  privileges. 

The  general  trend  of  education,  its  ups  and  downs  in  Nebraska, 
may  be  studied  to  some  extent  from  the  annual  number  of  graduates. 
A  table  has  been  given  for  the  State  University.  A  comparison  of 
that  table  with  the  following  may  disclose  something  to  us  in  this 
matter: 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1887 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 
6 

4 
4 
4 
5 

T 

7 

1888 

4 
2 
8 
8 
8 
4 
5 

1889 

1890 

1891 

189B 

1898 

1894 

Year. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


8 
8 
2 


22 


28 


Total. 


4 

8 
8 
2 
9 


69 


Of  these  degrees  33  were  A.  B.,  14  B.  Sc,  3  B.  L.,  and  the  other 
9 — of  the  last  class — unknown  to  the  writer. 

•  The  total  attendance  for  the  year  1898-99  was  242,  distributed  as 
follows:  College,  50;  academy,  99;  music,  106;  with  12  repeated  names. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OMAHA.* 

I  Bellevue  College  was  organized  in  October,  1880,  by  vote  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sj'nod  of  Nebraska.  At  that  meeting  the  charter  was 
adopted,  the  site  chosen,  and  the  first  board  of  trust-ees  elected.  The 
first  building  was  not  begun  till  1883,  and  the  school  was  opened  to 
.  students  in  September  of  that  j^ear.  The  first  recitations  were  had  in 
the  church  at  Bellevue  and  in  two  near-by  cottages. 

The  site  selected  for  the  college  is  by  nature  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive. Many  a  visitor  has  lingered  over  the  entrancing  view,  and  at  each 
succeeding  visit  has  been  more  and  more  delighted.  Students  become 
deeply  attached  to  the  place.  Aside  from  this  natural  attractiveness, 
there  was  little  in  the  location  to  make  it  favorable  for  building  up  a 
college.  The  village  of  Bellevue  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  have 
drawing  power  and  was  not  able  to  supply  many  rooms  for  the  use  of 
students — in  fact  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  rooms  for  50  students, 
and  even  then  there  was  the  feeling  that  the  arrangements  were  but 
temporary.  The  college  building  was  placed  on  a  hill  widely  separated 
from  the  town,  which  was  also  a  disadvantage.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, Omaha  took  little  interest  in  the  school,  though  the  college  site 
was  but  8  miles  from  the  center  of  that  city.  Bellevue  had  been  a  com- 
petitor against  Omaha  in  earlier  days  and  could  not  yet  be  accepted  as  a 


*In  the  main  prepared  by  President  David  R.  Eerr« 
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part  of  Omaha.  Besides,  transit  was  neither  frequent  nor  convenient. 
Yet  the  college  advanced,  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  hope  for  its  usefulness  and  worthiness. 

In  1890  a  beautiful  hall  was  erected  to  be  a  home  for  young  lady 
students.  This  hall  became  at  once  the  home  of  the  president  and 
his  wife  and  the  center  of  the  college  life.  Young  lady  students  enter 
as  members  of  a  delightful  Christian  household,  and  male  students, 
though  not  rooming  in  the  building,  become  members  of  the  house- 
hold by  taking  their  board  with  this  college  family. 

A  president's  house  was  built  in  1896,  and  a  hall  to  be  a  home  for 
male  students  was  built  in  1897.  Each  of  these  buildings  is  modern 
in  all  appointments  and  conveniences.  They  are  heated  with  steam 
or  hot  water  and  have  the  most  complete  sanitary  bath  and  toilet 
rooms.  The  water  used  is  proverbial  for  its  sparkling  clearness  and 
purity.  It  is  pumped  from  very  deep,  tubular  wells  on  the  campus. 
The  health  of  students  has  been  so  good  that  there  have  been  but 
three  cases  of  serious  sickness  in  eight  years.  The  unique  feature  of 
Bellevue  College  is  the  dormitory  system,  with  the  most  complete 
home  and  parental  influences.  The  coUege  is  Presbyterian  in  its 
organization,  but  emphatically  unsectarian  in  its  administration. 

The  character  of  the  location  is  asserting  itself.  The  students  are 
away  from  the  excitement  of  a  city  and  yet  near  enough  to  know  and 
enjoy  some  city  life  with  its  advantages.  The  institution  must  be 
developed  by  the  dormitory  system,  which  breeds  more  of  a  college 
atmosphere  by  bringing  the  students  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy. 
It  also  gives  them  more  home  life,  with  its  freedom  and  parental  guid- 
ance and  instruction. 

In  1891  a  change  was  made  in  the  charter,  retaining  the  name  Belle- 
vue College,  but  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  trustees  and  taking  the 
name  "  The  University  of  Omaha."  At  once  the  Omaha  Medical  Col- 
lege was  affiliated  with  Bellevue  College,  and  later  the  Omaha  Dental 
College  was  organized.  These  three  colleges  constitute  the  University 
of  Omaha. 

Bellevue  College  includes  a  three  years'  preparatory  school  as  well 
as  a  school  of  music.  The  entrance  requirements  are  indicated  by 
the  course  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  include  three  years  of 
Latin,  two  years  of  Greek,  and  mathematics  through  algebra  and 
geometry.  Admission  may  also  be  secured  by  presenting  certificates 
from  accredited  schools. 

There  are  two  courses  in  the  college  proper,  the  classical  and  the 
scientiflc.  In  the  main  both  courses  are  along  the  old  lines,  as  the 
elective  principle  is  introduced  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the 
sophomore  year,  the  student  may  elect  one  three-hour  study,  but 
when  it  is  noticed  that  he  must  make  his  choice  between  Latin  or 
French,  it  is  seen  that  this  privilege  sinks  into  a  mere  option.  In  the 
junior  year  he  may  take  any  two  of  five  suggested  subjects,  to  the 

•  *  .  >  < 
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extent  of  seven  hours,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty.  The  two  courses  do 
not  differentiate  very  widely.  In  the  classical  course  two  years  of 
Greek  and  one  year  of  Latin  are  required,  while  in  the  scientific  there 
is  no  Greek — modern  language  being  substituted  for  it.  The  Latin 
and  the  sciences  remain  practically  the  same  in  the  two  courses. 

The  library  and  the  laboratories  are  sufficiently  developed  to  make 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  in  literature  and  history  as  well  as  in 
the  sciences,  by  the  latest  methods. 

The  expenses  are  very  moderate.  The  tuition  fees  for  the  year 
amount  to  $36,  and  incidentals  are  $2  per  term.  Those  who  live  in 
the  halls  may  limit  their  college  expenses,  exclusive  of  books,  to  $150 
per  year. 

The  attendance  has  never  been  large,  but  has  been  gradually 
increasing  of  late.  In  1897-98  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  77;  of 
this  number,  however,  only  28  were  in  the  college  classes.  In  the 
next  year  the  total  had  grown  to  an  even  hundred,  but  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  one  in  the  college  proper.  Something  over  one-half 
of  the  regular  college  students  are  taking  the  classical  course.  The 
first  class  to  graduate  was  in  1889  with  three  members.  The  classes 
have  always  been  small,  consisting  in  1897-98  of  one,  and  in  1898-99 
of  two  members. 

The  present  faculty  is  organized  as  follows:  Rev.  David  R.  Kerr, 
president,  1890;  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Ken*,  history,  1891;  Frank  N. 
Notestein,  mathematics  and  science,  1896;  Mary  L.  Lawrence,  English 
and  modern  languages,  1891 ;  Rev.  Charles  A.  Mitchell,  Greek  and 
philosophy,  1893;  Benjamin  A.  Mason,  science  and  Latin,  1898;  Delia 
Pearl  Jones,  Latin  and  English,  1897. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
in  Omaha  was  made  in  1869,  when  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Nebraska  Medical  College  were  adopted.  Several  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  were  held  and  a  faculty  was  chosen.  However,  in  1870, 
on  account  of  dissensions  in  the  faculty,  an  agreement  was  reached  to 
disband.  In  1880  interest  in  the  measure  revived,  and  a  new  corpo- 
ration was  organized.  In  the  same  year  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a 
frame  building  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  some  $8,000  for  lot  and  build- 
ing. The  incorporators,  Drs.  R.  R.  Livingstone,  S.  D.  Mercer,  R.  C. 
Moore,  J.  C.  Denise,  V.  H.  Coffman,  and  W.  S.  Gibbs  filed  articles  of 
the  Omaha  Medical  College  in  1881.  The  first  session  was  held  in 
1881-82,  with  one  graduate,  F.  D.  Haldeman,  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
By  1887  a  change  in  location  became  necessary,  and  lots  were  pur- 
chased upon  which  later  the  present  buildings  were  erected.  The 
frame  building  was  replaced  in  1893,  in  part,  by  a  new  brick  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  The  present  year  (1899)  has  seen  the 
erection  of  another  building  of  the  same  size  as  the  former  one.     The 
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present  building  is  100  by  1:20  feet  and,  ineludinir  the  basement,  five 
stories  in  height.  The  equipment  in  laboratories  and  leeture  rooms 
is  quite  satisfactory.  In  all,  some  five  hosjiitals  are  open  to  its 
students  and  professoi^s  for  clinics. 

The  course  was  changed  from  three  to  four  years  in  length  in  1890. 
The  same  year  a  dental  college  was  organized,  \vith  its  own  faculty; 
but  the  two  schools  c(K)perate  and  use  the  same  apparatus,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  available  and  suitable. 

The  school  remained  as  a  purely  private  enterprise  till  ISOl,  when 
it  l)ec^me  a  part  of  Omaha  University.  The  st(K?k,  however,  yet 
remains  in  the  hands  of  those  interest^nl  in  the  medical  school,  and 
the  funds  for  its  maintenance  come  from  ft*es  and  fnmi  the  8t<x5k- 
holders.  The  connection  with  Belle vue  College  is  therefore  more 
nominal  than  real. 

The  total  number  of  alumni  is  about  200;  the  numlx^r  of  graduates 
in  1X1H»  was  13,  and  the  total  attendance  during  the  year  180K-99 
reached  S5. 

The  fet»s  vary — *70  for  ea<*h  of  the  first  two  years  and  $75  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

The  medical  faculty  contains  a  list  of  35  lecturers  and  demonstra- 
tors, in  general,  residents  of  Omaha.  The  students  maintain  two 
magazines,  one  literary  and  the  other  meclical;  also  the  usual  literary 
smMeties,  football,  baseball,  turners' and  track  athletic  teams;  an  ora- 
torical association,  which  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Nebraska  Collegiate 
Oratorical  Asso<»iation. 

CONGREGATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.* 

INTRonrcTIOX. 

The  efforts  of  Western  pioneers  to  f(mnd  instituticms  of  learning 
have  much  the  same  significanc^e  for  the  historian  as  their  endeavors 
in  other  fields.  The  struggle  for  culture  is  less  picturesque  than  the 
warfan?  against  the  wilderness,  and  the  actual  results  in  learning  are 
very  meager,  but  thesi»  attempts  illustrate*  a^lmirably  the  general  con- 
ditions under  which  the  frontiers  of  civilized  society  are  pushed  for- 
%vard  and  new  instituticms  an*  planted.  As  manifestations  of  the 
<lev(»tion  to  high  ideals  which  chara<*terize<l  many  of  the  builders  of 

•  Tlw»  writ  IT  hereby  arknowle<lK<*(*  valuable  aiwintanre  from  the  following  p«?r- 
H'DH  in  the  preiiaration  of  thin  re|¥)rt:  Prof.  John  M.  EUlin.  Olierlin,  Ohio;  Rev. 
CharU-r*  U.  BinltcH*,  Fontanelle.  Xelir.;  Preiiiclent  D.  B.  Perry,  Pn»fj<.  A.  B.  Fairchild, 
William  E.  Jilbwin.  and  J.  N.  Bennett.  Doane  ColleKe;  Mr.  William  B.  Lambert, 
Mi.-««  Carrie  Dean.  C^ten  Academy:  Rev.  C^eorjfe  W.  Mitchell.  Franklin.  Nebr.; 
Pnt<iil«*nt  C^eorge  HiniUey.  RidKeville.  Ind.;  Rev.  H.  A.  French  and  Mr.  A.  E, 
ShcMon.  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  R^v.  A.  E.  Ricker.  Ouwlnm,  Xebr.;  Rev.  A.  F.  W.  Her- 
tel.  ("arlinvilie.  HI.  Many  otliem  have  heliied  who  can  not  lie  named  In  pemon  in 
tbiM  plat^. 
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our  Western  communities,  they  are  invested  with  something  more 
than  a  passing  interest.  Possibly  our  historians  are  yet  to  see,  in 
adequate  measure,  that  in  the  ''winning  of  the  West"  are  reproduced 
before  our  eyes  the  conditions  of  personal  struggle  and  social  growth  so 
familiar  in  the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  colonist  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj'^  appears  more  heroic  than  the  frontiersman 
of  the  nineteenth,  because  he  is  more  remote  and  is  invested  with  the 
halo  of  romance,  but  intrinsicallj^  they  are  men  of  the  same  hardy 
mold  and  are  equally  deserving  of  memory. 

THE   NASHUA  PLAN. 
References. 

Dimond,  David:  John  M.  Ellis,  D.  D. ,  in  Presbyterian  Reporter,  September,  1859. 

Manuscript  letters  from  various  persons. 

Reed,  Julius  A.:  Congregational  college  history  in  Nebraska,  in  Nebraska  Con- 
gregational News,  December,  1887. 

Show,  Arley  B.:  '*The  first  chapter  of  Congregational  college  history  in 
Nebraska,"  in  Nebraska  Cong^regational  News,  October,  1889. 

The  first  attempt  to  found  in  Nebraska  an  institution  of  learning 
under  Congregational  direction  never  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
large  and  careful  planning.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1855,  Rev. 
John  M.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  came  to  the  Territory  to  select  a  site  for  a  Con- 
gregational colony.  June  24,  he  preached  for  Rev.  G.  C.  Rice,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Council  Bluffs.  Crossing  the  Mis- 
souri at  that  point,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  explorations  along  the 
river,  and  finally  chose  a  location  for  his  colony.  The  land  chosen 
lay  between  Omaha  and  Florence,  at  that  time  hardly  more  than 
names  upon  the  map,  and  extended  some  distance  north  of  the  latter 
place.  Purchasing  the  preemption  rights  of  settlers  already  on  the 
ground,*  Dr.  Ellis  came  thus  into  possession  of  ^ome  10,000  or  12,000 
acres.  Within  the  purchase  some  80  acres  were  set  apart  for  college 
grounds;^  the  gi*eater  part  was  to  be  held  for  colonists.  The  san- 
guine enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  Dr.  Ellis  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  pledged  his  own  estate  and  that  of  his  wife  as  security  for  the 
purchase  of  this  land. 

Having  secured  the  site  for  his  colony,  Dr.  Ellis  returned  to  his 
home  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  to  bring  out  the  settlers  for  whom  it  was 


***  The  land  had  not  then  been  purchased  of  Government,  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  occupied  by  x)ersons  who  had  filed  their  preemptions."  Rev.  G.  C.  Rice: 
Letter,  May  29,  1889. 

**The  ground  designated  for  college  purposes  was  the  S.  \  of  NW.  i  s?c.  33,  T. 
16  N.,  R.  13  E.  It  was  a  place  fitly  chosen,  beautiful  for  situation.  The  view  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  West.  From  the  eminence  selected  as  the  site  for  college 
buildings  the  eye  commands  a  magnificent  stretch  of  country  along  the  Missouri 
Valley.  Fort  Omaha  is  now  situated  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same 
section. 
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designed  to  furnish  homes.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  earnest 
about  his  plans,  but  somewhat  reticent  in  communicating  them  to 
others,  wishing  apparently  to  avoid  the  enrollment  of  undesirable 
persons  among  the  colonists.  The  organization  of  the  colony  at 
Nashua  was  already  under  way,  and  had  enlisted  the  active  interest 
of  men  of  means.     It  had  therefore  good  promise  of  success. 

But  the  exacting  labors  of  the  summer  on  the  frontier  had  over- 
taxed the  strength  of  Dr.  Ellis,  a  man  already  past  60  j'^ears  of  age, 
and  after  a  severe  fever  of  a  few  days  he  died  August  6,  1855.* 
Wanting  a  leader,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  lands  were 
disposed  of  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  Dr.  Ellis's  estate,  and  the  pro- 
jected colony  never  went  into  the  Territory. 

In  a  measure  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  possible  results  had  he 
lived.  But  it  seems  probable  that  some  secure  success  might  have 
been  attained.  The  experiences  of  other  institutions,  to  be  reviewed 
hereafter,  show  that  college  building  in  1855  was  largely  premature; 
but  after  all,  the  strong  personality  of  Dr.  Ellis,  enforced  by  his 
wide  experience  in  planting  schools  and  colleges,  might  have  enabled 
the  institution  to  tide  over  the  pioneer  conditions  and  grow  into  a 
permanent  foundation.^    The  settlement  of  a  New  England  colony  on 

**'  I  do  know  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  in  an  attempt  in  those  stormy  times 
to  plant  New  England  institutions,  religions  institutions,  in  Nebraska.''  Q-.  A. 
Bamsdell:  Letter,  August  5, 1889. 

^  Dr.  Ellis  was  a  notable  worker  in  the  field  of  frontier  education,  having  already 
borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  three  colleges  and  two  academies  in  the 
West.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life,  based  cMefly  on  the  memorial  address  of 
Rev.  David  Dimond  (see  references)  and  some  memoranda  communicated  by  Rev. 
H.  A.  EEazen,  editor  of  the  Ck)ngregational  Year  Book,  in  a  personal  letter,  April  5, 
1889,  emphasizes  the  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  Christian  education.  ' '  John  Millot 
EUis  was  bom  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  July  14, 1793.  His  family  was  of  Welsh  origin. 
His  grandfather  was  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  x)atriot;  his  father  a  devout 
and  prosperous  farmer.  The  boy  was  converted  at  14.  After  some  time  spent  in 
business  he  felt  constrained  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  began  his  preparation  for 
that  work.  In  1822  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  in  1825  from  Andover.  His 
eyes  turned  at  once  to  the  West.  *  I  am  i)ersuaded,'  he  wrote  his  father,  *  that  I 
have  the  prosx)ect  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  India  more 
effectually  by  laboring  in  this  country  than  by  going  there  in  i)erson.'  He  was 
ordained,  and  came  West  in  a  few  weeks.  This  ordination  is  of  imx>ortance  as 
suggesting  the  organization  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  which  occurred  the  next  year." 

For  thirty  years  from  this  time  his  labors  were  mainly  in  the  West.  In  1825 
he  began  preaching  at  EaskasMa,  HI.  Here  he  remained  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  x)eriod  began  his  connection  with  the  work  of  college  building  on  the  fron- 
tier, which  was  to  be  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  life.  "  Mr.  Ellis,"  says  one, 
''  was  of  that  type  of  mind  and  from  that  stock  of  material  with  whom  it  is  an 
instinct  to  build  colleges.  From  Elias  Ck)melius  he  had  received  (at  his  ordina- 
tion) the  charge  to  build  up  an  institution  of  learning  which  should  bless  the 
West  for  all  time."  In  1827  he  began  to  agitate  the  subject  among  the  brethren 
on  the  frontier.  Early  in  1825  he  selected  a  site  for  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville, 
and  soon  removed  to  that  place  to  organize  a  church  and  put  the  college  plan  into 
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the  soil  would  have  insured  the  college  a  sympathetic  constituency. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Omaha  would  probably 
have  contributed  to  its  success.  As  it  is,  Dr.  Ellis  is  remembered 
only  as  one  who  planned  large  things.  His  projected  college  never 
even  had  a  name. 

NEBRASKA  UNIVERSITY. 
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operation.  By  a  letter  from  his  pen  in  the  Home  Missiofiary  seven  young  men  m 
Yale  Seminary  were  drawn  toward  the  frontier  field,  amofig  them  J.  M.  Sturtevant 
and  Theron  Baldwin. 

Thus  the  foundations  of  one  college  were  laid. 

Before  his  death  Dr.  EUis  was  to  be  instrumental 
institutions  for  the  higher  education.  Space  forbids  mor4  than  a  mere  mention  of 
events  in  his  subsequent  career.  While  at  Jacksonville  he  established  Jackson- 
ville Female  Seminary.  In  1831  he  became  secretary  o: 
Society;  1832,  helped  found  Wabash  College;  1834.  ag( 
tion  Society;  1835,  helped  found  Marshall  College,  Michigkn;  1836,  pastor  at  Grass 
Lake,  Mich.,  where  he  founded  an  academy;  1846,  pastor! at  East  Harmon.  N.  H.: 
1842,  agent  of  Dartmouth  College;  1844-45,  most  of  the  tiibe  agent  of  the  Western 
College  Society.  Add  to  these  good  works  the  plan  for  alcoUege  in  Nebraska — ^in 
many  resi)ects  the  nearest  of  all  to  his  heart— and  is  nit  this  a  life  peculiarly 
devoted  to  Christian  education?  This  one  thought  overjbopped  all  others  in  his 
mind.  He  directed  that  his  entire  property,  on  his  wife's  decease,  should  be  given 
to  the  college  he  had  helped  to  foster.  It  is  significant  that  the  remarkable  essay 
on  **  Prayer  for  Colleges,"  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  was  written  in  com- 
petition for  a  prize  offered  by  Dr.  Ellis. — A.  B.  Show:  **  The  first  chapter  of 
Congregational  college  history  in  Nebraska,"  in  Nebraska  Congregational  News, 
October,  1889. 
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j  INTRODUCTION. 

The  second  endeavor  to  plant  a  Congregational  college  in  Nebraska 
makes  a  somewhat  bettar  showing,  but  it  hardly  rises  above  the  level 
of  crude  experimentation  in  educational  work.  As  in  the  instance 
already  considered,  the  plans  of  the  pioneers,  the  means  employed  to 
realize  them,  and  the  results  accomplished  must  seem  petty  and 
almost  ridiculous  to  times  that  are  accustomed  to  measure  college 
endowments  by  the  million.  If,  however,  these  workers  in  "first 
things"  are  to  be  judged  by  the  reach  and  unselfishness  of  their  pur- 
poses, this  humble  record  is  worth  the  writing  and  the  reading.* 

NEBRASKA  COLONIZATION  COMPANY. 

The  history  of  Nebraska  University  is  intimately  associated  through 
its  entire  existence  with  the  history  of  the  community  in  which  it  was 
located.  And  the  community  itself  sprang  out  of  one  of  those  organ- 
ized movements  for  colonization  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
development  of  the  West. 

The  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  by  which 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was  organized,  became  law  May  30,  1854. 
For  various  i^easons,  which  need  no  consideration  here,  the  political 
organization  of  the  Territory  gave  an  immediate  and  notable  impulse 
to  settlement  within  its  boundaries,  and  the  close  of  the  same  year 
saw  a  considerable  population  of  actual  settlers  on  the  ground. 

The  particular  enterprise  in  colonization  with  which  this  narrative 
is  concerned  had  its  beginnings  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  111.  On  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1854,  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  a  little  company  of  Quincy  people  met  together 
and  organized  the  "Nebraska  Colonization  Company."  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  forming  the  subscribers  into  a  joint-stock  company, 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  "  founding  the  city  [of]  Nebraska  and 
[a]  colony  in  the  Territory  now  known  as  the  Territory  of  Nebraska."*' 
Shares  in  the  corporation  were  fixed  at  $100  each,^  and  the  primitive 
value  of  each  town  lot  in  the  projected  "city"  was  placed  at  the 
same  figure.**  Each  resident  shareholder  was  to  receive  two  lots  in 
the  initial  distribution,  one  free  and  one  at  "primitive  cost."  ®  No 
individual  could  be  the  original  owner  of  more  than  one  share.  ^    In 


■  The  motives  and  spirit  of  the  pioneers  in  education  are  suggestively  discussed 
by  Professor  Caldwell:  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
Nebraska,  etc.,  in  Nebraska  Historical  Society's  Transaction  and  Reports,  III, 
205-206.  He  shows  that  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  Territory  8upi)orted  these 
movements  for  institutions  of  learning. 

**Nebr.  Col.  Co.:  Const.,  Art.  I,  sec.  2.  The  text  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws is  preserved  in  the  manuscript  minutes  of  the  Nebr.  Col.  Co.,  and  is  cited 
from  that  source. 

«Nebr.  Col.  Co.:  Const.,  Art.  11, sec.  1.  «rbid..  Art.  Ill,  sec.  5. 

*Ibid.,  Art.  II,  sec.  2.  'Ibid.,  sec.  8. 
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addition  to  one  town  lot,  each  stockholder  wal  to  be  entitled  to  enter 
a  preemption  claim  of  160  acres  of  Government  land  adjoining  the 
town  site.* 

The  articles  of  agreement  also  provided  thai  only  men  with  families 
might  become  shareholders.^  The  colony  wap  to  be  a  community  of 
homes,  not  a  mining  camp  or  a  cattle  range. 

The  ambitious  plans  of  the  incorporators  appear  most  significantly 
in  the  political  elements  of  their  articles  of  agreement.  The  city  of 
"  Nebraska  "  was  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and  the  future 
metropolis  of  the  Commonwealth.  ^  Provision  was  made  at  the  outset 
for  building  a  State  house,  and  for  securing  the  charter  of  a  railroad 
to  connect  the  projected  city  with  central  points  south  and  southeast.** 
In  estimating  such  schemes,  one  needs  to  remember  the  marvelous 
rapidity  with  which  the  West  was  growing.  The  wondrous  tales  that 
came  from  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the  wake  of  the  gold  hunters,  gave 
men  assurance  as  to  themselves  and  the  future.  Every  land  to  which 
they  went  was  in  prospect  El  Dorado.  The  incorporators  of  the 
Nebraska  Colonization  Company  shared  this  faith  in  the  New  West. 
They  planned  large  things. 

More  to  the  present  purpose,  the  articles  of  agreement  included 
plans  of  equal  magnitude  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  new 
community.  The  first  provision  of  the  constitution,  after  the  state- 
ment of  name  and  purpose,  related  to  education.  *' There  shall  be 
embraced  within  the  colony  a  literary  institution,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Nebraska  University."  ®  Another  article  provided  that 
"  a  site  for  the  Nebraska  University  shall  be  immediately  located  out- 
side [the  town  limits]  and  on  a  suitable  eminence,  the  nearest  adjoin- 
ing the  town  limits."'  A  third  article  provided  for  the  election  of 
trustees  by  the  community.^  The  college  was  thus  designed  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  colony.  It  was  meant  to  hold  a  central  place  in 
the  community  and  to  receive  its  fostering  care.  The  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  settlers  was  to  found  at  the  outset  an  institution  which 
should  grow  with  their  growth  and  should  be  at  all  times  the  exponent 
and  conserver  of  whatever  was  best  in  their  life. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FONTENELX.E. 

So  far  the  projected  colony  existed  only  on  paper,  but  prompt  action 
was  taken  to  convert  these  plans  into  material  results.  The  articles 
of  agreement  were  ratified  June  24  and  26,  1854.  Already  the  com- 
pany had  elected  ofl&cers,  and  had  named  its  president  as  agent  to 
advance  its  interests  at  Washington  and  elsewhere.     Soon  correspond- 


'  Nebr.  Col.  Co. :  Const. ,  Art.  HI,  sec.  4.  •  Ibid. ,  Art.  I,  sec.  3. 

^Ibid.,  By-laws,  art.  4.  'Ibid.,  Art.  IV,  sec.  1. 

«Ibid.,  Const.,  Art.  IV,  sec.  2.  *Ibid.,  By-laws,  art.  6. 
''Ibid.,  sec.  3. 
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ence  began  with  politicians  influential  in  Territorial  affairs,  by  which 
several  prominent  men  were  interested  in  the  plan.  More  to  the  pur- 
pose, a  resolution  of  the  company,  July  24,  authorized  the  sending  out 
of  an  exploring  party  to  find  a  location  for  the  colony. 

This  exploring  party  becomes  for  some  months  the  center  of  interest. 
Leaving  Quincylate  in  August,  under  instructions  from  the  company, 
the  explorers,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  made  their  way 
across  Iowa,  and  entered  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  at  Council  Bluffs 
about  September  15.*  On  September  18  they  held  a  meeting  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elkhorn  River,  to  which  they  had  been  guided  by 
Logan  Fontenelle,  the  half-breed  chief  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  and 
"resolved  that  a  claim  be  marked  on  a  tree  now  standing  on  a  ridge 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Elkhorn  River,  as  follows:  Five  miles  NNW., 
3  mUes  ENE.,  5  miles  SSE.,  and  1  mile  WSW.,  being  10  miles  long 
and  4  miles  broad."  ^  Thus  the  main  purpose  of  their  mission  was 
accomplished. 

Having  staked  their  claim  and  purchased  the  rights  of  the  Indians, ° 
the  exploring  party  returned  to  Quincy  and  reported  their  success. 
The  company  christened  their  new  settlement  "Fontenelle,"  ^  in  honor 
of  the  Omaha  chief,  and  immediately  sent  out  a  few  members  to 
occupy  the  claim  during  the  winter  of  1854-55. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1855  the  entire  tract  was  surveyed.  Within 
it  a  portion  2  miles  square,  lying  along  the  bluffs  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Elkhorn,  was  set  apart  for  a  town  site.  This  town  site  was  laid 
out  in  magnificent  proportions.  A  tract  1  mile  square  was  staked  off 
into  blocks  of  4  acres  each,  8  lots  to  the  block,  there  being  145  such 
blocks  in  the  site,  besides  parks,  public  squares,  etc.  On  three  sides 
of  the  town  site  proper  lay  "out  lots"  containing  26  acres  each,  and 
on  the  side  toward  the  Elkhorn — the  west — lay  "bottom  lots"  of 
smaller  size.  A  block  was  set  apart  for  a  court-house,  and  lots  here 
and  there  for  churches  and  schools.® 

Of  chief  interest  for  present  purposes  was  the  tract  of  112  acres  set 
apart  for  Nebraska  University.  This  land  lay  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  town  site  and  throughout  the  history  of  Fontenelle  was  known 
as  "the  college  grounds."  The  location  satisfied  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution,  since  it  was  easily  the  highest  eminence 
within  the  town  site.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  satisfactory 

•Nebr.  Col.  Co.:  Min.,  September  12, 18,  1854. 

^  Ibid.,  September  18, 1854.  The  company's  "  claim  "  thus  comprised  a  tract  of 
40  square  miles — about  25,000  acres — ^and  lay  in  the  general  direction  northwest 
and  southeast.    Much  trouble  arose  later  from  the  irregularity  of  the  tract. 

•^The  purchase  price  was  8100,  only  half  of  which  was  paid.  Nebr.  Col.  Co.: 
Min.,  September  21, 1854. 

**  This  is  the  older  and  more  authentic  way  to  sx)ell  the  name. 

*  The  original  plat  of  the  town  site  is  still  preserved  and  is  the  principal  source 
of  the  above  description. 
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location  for  a  college.  The  westward  view  is  broad  and  charming, 
embracing  in  its  sweep  not  only  the  Elkhorn  and  its  tributaries,  but 
also  the  wide  valley  of  the  Platte  many  miles  to  the  south.  It  did  not 
seem  visionary  to  expect  that  some  day  a  half  score  of  substantial 
college  buildings  would  look  down  from  this  height  upon  a  thickly 
populated  and  prosperous  community. 

A  little  later  in  the  spring  the  main  colonj'  came  from  Quincy.* 
Early  in  May  the  drawings  for  lots  were  held  according  to  the  original 
plan  and  the  life  of  this  promising  communitj'^  began.  A  large  num- 
ber of  families  was  already  on  the  ground.  The  settlers  were  build- 
ing their  cabins,  breaking  the  sod,  and  planting  crops,  and  all  were 
sanguine  as  to  the  future.^ 

THE  FIRST  CHARTER  OF  NEBRASKA  UNIVERSITY. 

Meanwhile  the  larger  life  of  the  Territory  was  taking  shape  in 
organic  political  institutions.  During  the  last  months  of  1854,  an 
administration  was  established  under  the  headship  of  Governor 
Thomas  B.  Cuming,  the  census  was  taken,  and  provision  made  for 
the  election  of  a  legislative  body.  In  all  this  activity  the  settlers  at 
Fontenelle  had  a  considerable  part.  When  the  tirst  Territorial  legis- 
lature convened  at  Omaha,  in  December,  1854,  Fontenelle,  though  as 
yet  only  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  could  claim  some  influence 
in  the  government. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Clark,  representing  Dodge  County  in  the  council,-  and 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Richardson  and  E.  R.  Doyle,  representing  it  in  the 
house,  were  all  members  of  the  colonization  company,  and  prospective 
citizens  of  Fontenelle.*^  Through  these  members  the  interests  of  Fon- 
tenelle were  well  guarded,  and  various  measures  enacted  during  the 
session  show  the  results  of  their  activity.     Dodge  Countj'  was  organ- 

'  For  the  mishaps  that  befell  the  colonists  in  attempting  to  oavigate  the  Mis> 
souri,  see  Bell:  Hist,  of  Washington  Co.,  52;  Selden:  Hist,  of  Wash.  Co.,  in 
Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.:  Tr.  and  Rep.,  II,  279-280. 

^  It  is  not  practicable  to  trace  in  detail  the  life  of  the  Fontenelle  colony  throngh 
the  twenty  years  of  its  history.  Fontenelle  passed  through  all  the  usual  phases 
of  early  settlements,  from  the  most  hopeful  prospects  to  the  most  disappointing 
failure.  To-day  it  is  only  a  smaU  village,  without  railroads,  and  without  imjwr- 
tant  interests  of  any  sort.    Fontenelle  is  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Omaha. 

Many  interesting  details  concerning  the  inner  life  of  the  colony  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  works  of  Bell,  Mrs.  Gaylord,  Selden,  and  others,  cited  in  the  refer- 
ences. The  writer  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society 
a  volume  on  the  early  history  of  Fontenelle.  containing  the  original  records  of  the 
Nebraska  Colonization  Company,  and  of  Nebraska  University,  the  reminiscences 
of  pioneers,  and  other  documents. 

•*  It  is  said  that  only  eight  votes  were  polled  at  the  election  by  which  these  gen- 
tlemen were  chosen.  Three  votes  were  their  own.  Abbott:  Hist,  of  Dodge  Co., 
in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc:  Tr.  and  Rep.  H,  261. 
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ized  with  the  county  «eat  at  Fontenelle.  A  charter  was  granted  the 
Nebra8ka  Colonization  Comimny,*  and  another  for  the  city  of  Fon- 
tenelle.^ Various  ferr>'  and  mill  franchises  were  bestowed  on  settlers 
at  that  place.  It  is  also  assertt^l,  on  good  authority,  that  a  vig* 
orous  attempt  wtis  made,  during  the  session,  to  locate  the  capital  at 
Fontt*nelle/ 

In  addition  to  the  concessions  named  above,  the  first  legislature 
granted  a  charter  to  Nebraska  University.'*  The  incorporators  of  the 
institution  included  most  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  coloniza- 
tion company.  Of  the  number  also  were  the  governor  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory.  Under  the  charter  the  incorporators  were  to 
constitute  the  first  board  of  trustees.'  Future  boards  of  trustees  were 
to  be  elected  annually  by  the  holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  uni- 
versity, on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  each  share.'  The  trustees  were 
given  power  to  remove  members,  to  fill  vacancies, «  and  to  decide  con- 
tested elections;''  also  to  choose  their  own  officers.'  In  their  hands 
was  intrusted  the  general  supervision  of  the  university  and  its  inter- 
ests. J  A  peculiar  featui^e  of  the  charter  was  the  power  to  raise  a  capi- 
tal stock,  in  shares  of  *5()  each,  to  the  amount  of  dl60,(M)0,  exclusive 
of  lands  held  for  educational  purposes.^  The  amount  of  land  so  held 
was  limite<l  to  1,000  acres,  except  under  siK'cial  conditions.'  The 
trustees  were  authorized  to  l)egin  educational  work  as  soon  as  200 
shares  (#10,000)  hml  l)een  subscrilM*d.'"  The  property  of  the  univer- 
sity was  exempted  from  taxation." 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  was  declared  to  l)e  "the  pn)motion 
of  the  general  interests  of  education  and  to  qualify  students  to  engage 
in  the  several  purauits  and  employments  of  society  and  to  discharge 
honorably  and  usefully  the  various  duties  of  life."  An}'  religicms  test 
of  stu(b»nts  wjis  pn*cluded,  only  satisfactory  moral  character  l>eing 
rcijuired.'' 

■The  text  of  the  charter  in  |)rint<'<l  iu  Laws  of  NebruMka.  ISTm,  859-;^00. 

^LawHof  Nebnwka,  1h.*>5.  401-405. 

'Bell:  Hi«t.  of  Wash.  Co..  51;  Mn*.  Gaylord:  Font.  Coll..  in  Nebr.  Hist.  .Sic.: 
Tr.  and  Rep.,  III.  257;  Selden:  Hint,  of  Wa-sh.  Co.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.:  Tr.  and 
Rep..  II.  279. 

'^LawH  of  Xebra.Hka.  1H55.  375-^J77.  Two  other  similar  charters  were  Krantpd 
dnring  the  session .  and  many  more  in  later  years.  All  the  charters  are  essentially 
alike,  ('aldwell:  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  hiKher  edncati^m  in  Nebraska, 
in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc..  Tr.  and  Rep.  Ill,  202-2o:j. 

•Iliid..  m^\  2.  '  Iliid..  sec.  9. 

'njid..sws.  11.  12.    The  namWr  of  ""niid..  sec.  7.    This  provision  never 

trustees  wan  limited  to  fifteen.  produced  any  material  results. 

•Ibid.,  sec.  fl.  'Ilnd..  set*.  15. 

*  Ibid. .  8e<\  12.  •  Ibid. .  s.v.  ». 

*Ibid..s*M\  13.  ••I)iid,.se<\  14.     ReliKious  fre<>dom  is 

^  Ibid.,  sees.  4.  5.  Knarantee«l  in  most  of  these  early  collect* 

*Ibid..  sec.  7.  charters. 
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The  act  signified  much  to  the  prospective  settlers  on  the  Elkhom. 
"  When  this  charter  was  granted  they  felt  that  a  most  desirable  point 
had  been  gained  toward  the  consummation  of  their  plans."  *  Beyond 
question  it  was  the  center  of  their  best  aspirations  and  ideals. 

While  the  charter  was  in  the  making  the  friends  of  the  institution 
were  seeking  to  secure  it  public  recognition  in  other  ways.  A  week 
before  the  charter  was  approved  Mr.  Clark,  of  Fontanelle,  introduced 
into  the  council  a  joint  resolution  and  memorial,  praying  Congress 
"for  an  appropriation  of  land  for  the  Territorial  University  at  Fonta- 
nelle," etc.  The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  asked  Congress  for  20,000 
acres  of  land,  to  be  equally  divided  among  Nebraska  University  and 
the  "marine  hospitals"  at  " Belle vue"  and  "Nebraska  Center."  In 
his  annual  message  the  following  autumn  Governor  Izard  expressed 
the  sanguine  hope  that  Congress  would  listen  to  these  appeals;  but 
his  expectations  were  disappointed.  The  memorial  reached  Congress, 
but  it  perished  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings.  Similar  attempts  were  made  at  later  sessions  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  to  secure  Government  grants  for  the  institution, 

■ 

but  with  like  results.^  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1857  the  trustees  of 
the  university  were  agitating  for  public  grants  of  this  nature,*^  but  no 
results  were  secured,  and  no  further  effort  is  recorded.  Evidently 
the  charter,  with  its  tax  exemption,  was  all  the  university  could  hope 
for  from  the  public  authority. 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THE  FIRST  CHARTER. 

Nebraska  University  thus  came  into  legal  existence  February  28, 
1855.  Its  resources  at  the  outset  consisted  solely  of  the  college 
grounds,  comprising  112  acres,  and  such  town  lots  as  individual  sub- 
scribers had  given  it.  Some  effort  was  made  toward  putting  the 
school  into  operation  at  once.  During  the  summer  of  1855  a  few 
loads  of  lumber  were  hauled  from  Bellevue  for  the  erection  of  a 
building.'*  Rev.  W.  W.  Keep,  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  colony,  was  appointed  financial  agent  for 
the  univeraity,  but  seems  to  have  accomplished  little  in  raising  funds. 
Money  was  extremely  scarce  on  the  frontier.  Land  was  abundant, 
but  land  alone  could  not  support  a  school.  It  was  therefore  practi- 
cally impossil^le  to  erect  buildings  or  begin  instruction.® 

In  this  immature  condition  the  project  rested  until  early  in  1857, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  erect- 

•Mrs.  Gaylord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  See.,  Tr.  and  Rep.  Ill,  257-258. 

^  For  such  measures,  enacted  at  the  second  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
see  Laws,  2dse8s.,  1856,  236;  Cong.  Globe,  Thirty-fourth  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1196; 
3dses8.,201,4dd. 

"Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  13,  July  29,  1857. 

'"Mrs.  Gaylord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Tr.  and  Rep.  in,258. 

®  There  was  already  a  district  school  in  Fontanelle.    Bell:  Hist,  of  Wash.  Co. ,  55. 
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ing  a  building  for  the  preparatory  school.*  This  committee  advised 
the  sale  of  alternate  lots  on  the  college  grounds  '^  to  procure  means 
for  the  erection  of  a  college  building."^  On  the  same  day  a  building 
committee  was  appointed  and  authorized  to  erect  a  building  costing 
not  more  than  $1,000. 

REORGANIZATION  UNDER  CONGREGATIONAL  CONTROL. 

Something  had  been  accomplished  toward  the  proposed  building 
when  a  radical  change  took  place  in  the  entire  basis  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nebraska  Con- 
gregationalists  and  became  more  distinctively  a^  denominational 
school.*^ 

The  change  in  management  necessitates  attention  to  the  beginnings 
of  Confi:regational  activity  in  Nebraska  Territory.  So  far  as  recorded 
such  activity  began  with  the  coming  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Gaylord  * 
to  Omaha  on  Christmas  Day,  1855. 

»Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  13,  1857. 

*Ibid.,  July  29,  1857. 

*^It  is  almost  nnifomily  stated,  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  that 
Nebraska  University  was  in  the  beginning  a  Baptist  institution.  Mrs.  Gaylord: 
Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Tr.  and  Rep.  111,260.  If  this  be  true,  it  must 
at  least  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  denominational  control  does  not  appear  in  the 
official  records  of  the  colonization  comi)any  or  the  university,  nor  in  the  charter 
of  either  as  granted  by  the  legislature.  Obviously  the  institution  was  founded 
and  controlled  by  the  colony  as  such.  Among  the  colonists  were  more  Baptists^ 
probably,  than  adherents  of  any  other  profession,  but  other  denominations  were 
well  represented  in  the  community  and  in  the  direction  of  the  imiversity.  In  the 
first  board  of  trustees  of  which  a  record  remains,  that  of  1856-57,  three  out  of 
eight  trustees  were  already  members  of  the  Fontanelle  Congregational  Church 
and  two  others  were  members  before  1860.  In  the  next  board  of  trustees,  elected 
before  the  question  of  transferring  the  management  had  been  raised,  five  out  of 
eleven  were  Congregationalists,  but  the  chairman.  Rev.  J.  M.  Taggart,  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman.  Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  Oct.  13,  1857.  The  first  church 
organized  in  the  community  was  a  Congregational  Church.  Bell:  Hist.  Wash. 
Co.,  53;  Scott:  Assoc,  sermon,  1885,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Tr.  and  Rep.  HI,  233. 
It  may  be  true,  as  has  been  af&rmed,  that  the  colony  itself  was  designed  to  be  a 
Baptist  settlement,  gathered  about  the  Baptist  college.  It  may  be  that  this  desiga 
was  still  in  view  in  1855,  when  the  charter  was  secured.  But  the  evidence  is  not 
clear  and  satisfactory.  Economic  and  political  motives,  rather  than  religious, 
seem  to  be  the  dominant  forces  in  the  beginnings  of  Fontenelle.  .  However  that  may 
be,  many  of  the  Baptists  in  the  colony  deserve  their  full  share  of  credit  for  untir- 
ing devotion  to  the  institution  in  the  early  days,  not  only  under  its  first  charter, 
but  also  after  it  changed  hands. 

^  The  earlier  experiences  of  Mr.  Gaylord  gave  him  preeminent  fitness  as  a  pioneer 
in  missionary  and  educational  work.  He  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  28, 
1812;  1834,  graduated  from  Yale  College;  1834-1837,  tutor  in  Illinois  College; 
1838,  graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School;  1838-1855,  missionary  service  in  Iowa, 
where  he  helped  found  Iowa  College  and  served  many  years  on  its  board  of  trus- 
tees; 1856-1864,  pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Omaha;  1864-1870,  agent 
of  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska;  1870-1880,. 
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Leaving  a  successful  pastorate  at  Danville,  Iowa,  Mr.  Gaylord  set- 
tled in  Omaha  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  Here  on  May  4,  ]  856,  he  organized  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  the  Territory,  with  a  membership  of  nine  persons.*  A  week 
later  the  second  church  was  organized  at  Fontenelle,  with  a  member- 
ship of  23.^  The  Fontenelle  church  and  community  were  thus  from 
the  beginning  the  special  objects  of  Mr.  Gaylord's  thought.  For  a 
man  of  his  instincts  and  experience  the  presence  of  the  college  plant  in 
the  colony  would  make  the  field  doubly  attractive. 

A  year  later  the  third  Congregational  church  in  the  Territory,  and 
always  one  of  the  strongest,  was  planted  at  Fremont,  through  the 
labors  of  Rev.  Isaac  E.  Heaton,  and  six  days  afterwards,  the  same 
year,  the  three  ministers  of  the  Territory, '^  together  with  delegates 
from  their  churches,  met  at  Fremont  and  organized  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  Nebraska.^  At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Fremont  October  30,  1857,  the  subject  of  education  took  a  con- 
spicuous place.  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  association  "  resolved  that 
we  deem  it  expedient  to  take  measures  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lit- 
erary institution  of  a  high  order  in  Nebraska."^  A  committee  was 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Gaylord  as  chairman,  to  select  a  location.  It 
was  natural  that  his  eyes  should  turn  toward  the  prosperous  commu- 
nity on  the  Elkhorn  as  the  most  suitable  place  to  receive  the  Congre- 
gational school.  Other  places  were  invited  to  submit  proposals,^  but 
none  equaled  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee  the  advantages  offered  by 
Fontenelle.^    In  January  Mr.  Gaylord  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 

preaching  at  Fontenelle  and  other  places  in  Nebraska.  He  died  at  Fontenelle, 
Jannary  9, 1880.  Many  additional  details  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Gteylord:  Font. 
Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  See.;  Tr.  and  Rep.,  HI,  259-60;  Scott:  Assoc.  Sermon,  1885,  in 
Nebr.  Hist.  Soc. ;  Tr.  and  Rep. ,  IH,  230^232.  For  fuller  account,  see  Mrs.  Gaylord: 
Life  and  Labors  of  Reuben  Gaylord,  Omaha,  1889.  This  volume  is  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  history  of  early  missions  in  Nebraska.  It  is  largely  com- 
piled from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Mr.  Gaylord. 

"  Mrs.  Gaylord:  Life  and  Labors  of  R.  G.,  187;  Scott:  Assoc.  Sermon,  1885,  in 
Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.;  Tr.  and  Rep.,  IH,  232-233. 

** Ibid.,  188.  The  names  of  the  charter  members  and  a  list  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Fontenelle  church  may  be  found  in  Bell:  Hist,  of  Wash.  Co.,  53.  Later, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Lutheran  churches  were  organized  in  the 
Tillage. 

''Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord,  Omaha;  Rev.  E.  B.  Hurlbut,  Fontenelle;  Rev.  Isaac  E. 
Heaton,  Fremont. 

•*  Cong.  Assn. :  Min.  August  8, 1857.  The  records  of  the  association  are  unprinted 
for  the  decade  1857-1867.  Since  1867  they  have  been  printed  annually,  with  statis- 
tics, reports,  etc.    These  records  are  a  very  important  source  for  our  subject. 

•Ibid.,  October  30, 1857. 

^Fremont  alone  seems  to  have  responded.  The  nature  of  its  proposal  is  not 
recorded.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  January  5-7, 1858. 

«  The  trustees  of  Nebraska  University  had  acted  promptly  in  the  matter.  ( Nebr. 
Univ.:  Min.  Trust.  November  3, 1857.)  The  Colonization  Comiwmy  heartily  sup- 
ported the  plan  of  transfer.     (Nebr.  Col.  Co.:  Min.  November  2,  1857.) 
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association  at  Fontenelle,  and  the  transfer  was  accomplished.*  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  secnre  the  necessary  revision  of  charter, 
and  another  to  get  subscriptions.  A  contract  was  drawn  to  cover  the 
transfer  by  which  the  association  bound  itself  to  erect  a  building, 
establish  a  school,  etc.  ^*  Under  the  agreement  the  trustees  of  N(*braska 
University  were  to  relinquish  all  right  and  title  to  the  lands  in  their 
possession,  and  the  citizens  pledged  a  subscription  toward  a  building 
fund.  The  contract  was  approved  by  the  trustees  February  15,  1858, 
and  the  property  of  the  university  formally  delivered  to  the  Congre- 
gational Association.^  In  July  Rev.  J.  M.  Taggart  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Mr.  (laylord  was  elected  in  his 
stead. '^    In  this  manner  the  new  era  began. 

THE  FIBST  BCILDINO  AND  THE  FIBST  SCHOOL. 

Under  Congregational  patronage  the  college  movement  gaine<l  a 
momentary  impulse  forward.  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for 
school  purposes  became  at  once  the  center  of  interest  and  ac»tivity. 
In  May,  1S58,  a  lot  was  selecteil  and  materials  were  purchased,  and 
from  that  time  construction  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  the 
limited  resources  would  allow.  July  27,  1858,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  much  ceremony,  and  Rev.  Reuben  Gaylonl  delivered  the 
address  from  which  quotation  has  already  been  made.  After  review- 
ing the  progress  of  Christian  education  in  the  land  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Gaylord  spoke  more  specifically  of  the  enterprise  in  hand:  '*We  are 
gathered  here  (many  of  us  of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry)  to 
transplant  from  the  Puritan  nursery  a  young  and  healthful  tree, 
expecting  it  to  receive  that  care  and  culture  that  will  insure  its  future 
growth  and  abundant  usefulnes.s.  Our  W4)rk  to-ilay  may  seem  small — 
to  many  devoid  of  int4»rest;  but  when  viewed  in  its  true  design  and 
relations  it  is  worthy  to  enlist  our  largest  energif^s  and  most  iH*rserv- 
ing  efforts.  Ours  \h  foundati<m  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  this  imsterit}' 
will  look  as  the  commenc<*ment  of  practical  effort  to  provide  for  the 
youth  of  our  Territory  the  l>enefits  of  a  lilM»ral  e<lucation.  Wo  iwin^ct 
this  institution,  here  so  auspiciously  commenccMl,  to  a<lvancc  in  ol>e<li- 
ence  to  the  law  of  pn>gn*ssion  which  we  hav#»  conteniplat4Ml.  We 
expect  it  to  be  d<>ef>ly  .seateil  in  the  affections,  not  only  of  tlu*  citizens 
of  this  place,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  Christian  and  lilHTul-niinded  i)eo- 
pie  of  the  Territory  and  future  State.  For  this  reason,  also,  we  pre- 
dict its  pn>siM»rity."'     By  the  time  the  address  was  in  print  tlM»  trus- 

•Conjc.  Artj»n.:  Min.  January  5-7.  1S5S. 

^Tht*  t4*xt  of  the  contract  may  b<»  found  in  Cong.  Aiwn.:  Min.  January  5-7.  IH.>S. 

•Xebr.  Tniv.:  Min.  Tnwt.  Felimary  15.  IH5M. 

*  Mr.  Gaylord  wan  now  a  member  of  the  board  Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Tnwt.  Febru- 
ary 15.  1H5H.  On  the  name  date  he  bec^ame  chairman  of  the  execntive  rommittee. 
Both  pfwitions  he  retained  to  the  end  of  the  iuMtitntion,  rendering  in  them  a  eerV' 
ice  of  uncommon  devotion. 

•  The  addn*fM  wa«  printe<l  by  the  uni  vendty.  It  w  qnottnl  at  Home  l(*ngth  by  Mrs, 
Qaylord:  Font.  Coll..  in  Nebr.  Hint.  8ck\,  Tr.  and  Rep..  Ill,  pp.  260-2W. 
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tees  were  able  to  announce  that  the  building  was  nearly  completed.* 
It  is  described  as  "40  feet  in  length,  26  in  width,  and  two  stories 
high,  with  a  cupola,  in  which  is  to  be  placed  a  fine  academy  bell,  pre- 
sented by  some  friends  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio/"*  To  secure  this  hous- 
ing for  the  school  much  labor  had  been  necessary  and  some  debt  had 
been  incurred. 

While  the  building  was  nearing  completion  plans  were  matured 
for  opening  the  school.  Immediately  after  the  assumption  of  control 
by  Congregational  interests  the  trustees  appointed  Rev.  J.  S.  Burt  as 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  and  financial  agent.  *^  He 
was  authorized  to  name  the  necessary  assistants.  When  the  building 
was  ready  the  opening  of  school  was  announced  for  October  20,  1858, 
and  courses  of  study  were  prepared.  "^  At  the  date  named,  conse- 
quently, instruction  began.  The  attendance  of  students  seems  to 
have  been  reasonably  good.  Mr.  Burt  was  assisted  in  the  teaching 
by  one  of  the  older  students,  who  paid  expenses  in  this  way. 

THE  SECOND  CHARTER,  1858. 

With  the  school  thus  in  actual  operation  there  was  discernible  a 
tonic  increase  of  activity  along  various  lines.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  was  the  revision  of  the  charter.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Congi^egational  Association  which  accepted  the  Fontanelle  proposals, 
January  6,  1858,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  report  what  modifi- 
cations of  the  present  charter  of  the  Nebraska  University  are  desira- 
ble."® Next  day  the  amended  charter  was  presented  and  adopted, 
and  a  new  committee  was  named  "to  procure  the  enactment  of  this 
charter  by  the  legislature."  ^  There  was  some  delay  in  securing  legis- 
lative sanction,  due  to  trouble  in  the  legislature,  but  by  act  of  October 
25,  1858,  the  necessary  changes  were  accomplished.  The  new  charter 
repealed  all  those  elements  in  the  old  which  constituted  the  univeraity 
a  joint-stock  corporation.^  It  also  changed  entirely  the  mode  of 
electing  trustees,  that  power  henceforth  being  vested  solely  in  the 
Congregational  Association.^    The  charter  named  the  first  board  of 


'  "  The  first  collegiate  institute  in  process  of  construction  in  Nebraska,  at  Fonta- 
neUe,  Dodge  County,  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  students  by  the  middle  of 
next  month.  The  building — a  large  and  conmiodious  one— is  already  nearly  com- 
pleted."— Omaha  Times,  September  9, 1858. 

^'Gaylord:  Address,  1858,  p.  12. 

«Mr8.  Qaylord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Tr.  and  Rep.,  Ill,  p.  365. 

^Nebr.  Univ.,  Min.  Trust.,  July  27,  ia58. 

*Cong.  Assn.,  Min.,  January  6,  1858. 

^Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1858.    The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Gaylord  and  Mr.  Burt. 

8  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1858,  p.  387. 

**Nebr.  Univ.,  charter,  1858,  sec.  5. 
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trustees/  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  charter  *'the  body 
organized  to  conform  to  its  provisions/ 

At  the  same  time  the  Congregational  Association  showed  keen  inter- 
est in  the  scliool.  At  its  annual  meeting,  1858,  the  university  received 
extended  consideration,  and  "much  int^^rest  was  manifested  concern- 
ing the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  institution."'*  It  had 
now  iK'Come  distinctively  a  Congregational  school. 

HARD  TIMES. 

But  the  promise  of  those  hop<»ful  beginnings  was  not  realized.  The 
school  lx*gun  in  October,  1858,  continued  only  a  single  term.*  In  the 
spring  of  1859  Mr.  Burt  i^esigned.^  Some  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
a  new  principal,  but  no  appointment  was  nuvde.  The  college  building 
was  rented  to  the  district  school,  and  nothing  efT(»ctive  came  from 
the  institution  at  Fontanelle  for  a  iK»rio4i  of  six  years. 

The  most  seri<ms  reasons  are  obvious.  The  financial  crisis  of 
1857-58,  passing  graduall}'  to  the  West,  was  making  itself  felt  upon 
the  frontier.  Many  new  settlements  having  no  resoun^es  in  n*serve 
found  thems<*lves  reduce<l  to  extreme  destitution.*  In  the  midst  of 
the  <lepn»s8ion  came  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Pikes  Peak,**  and  there 
was  a  general  exodus  toward  the  mountains.  Along  the  fnmtier  the 
whole  iK>pulation  was  in  motion.  Every  man  who  could  get  away 
went  to  the  mines.  Fontenelle  felt  the  loss  in  full  measure.'  In  con- 
sequence *'  three-fourths  of  the  once  crowded  houses  were  left  tenant- 
less." 

These  causes  of  decline  were  further  aggravated  by  the  Indian 


•  They  were  chiefly  citizenB  of  Fontanelle. 

•*  It  went  Into  effect  npon  it«  passaKe.    Nebr.  Univ.,  charter,  1858,  sec.  7. 
'Nebr.  Univ..  Min.  Trust. .  November  3,  4,  1858. 
'Cong.  Af«n.,  Min.,  October  1,  185S. 

*  Tuition  at  thin  time  was  from  ^  to  $5  a  term.  Only  elementary  studies  were 
taught. 

'Nebr.  Univ..  Min.  Tmst.,  April  6,  lMr»9. 

■The  minister  at  Fontenelle  writes  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  June, 
1 8.^)9,  that  he  has  had  hanlly  a  ponnd  of  flonr  in  the  honse  for  two  months  and 
many  settlers  are  in  worse  straits  than  himself.  People  are  slow  to  spend  money 
in  postage  for  writing  letters.  E.  B.  Hnrlbnt:  Letter  in  Home  Miss..  Jnne, 
IH-W.  *'  The  pecuniary  depr*»ssion  has  affK*ted  ns  very  severely.  Our  settlers  are 
chiefly  yonng  men  with  little  capital.  exc«'pt  energy  and  industry.  Many  have 
U*miM>rarily  gone  abroad  to  seek  employment.**  I.  E.  Heat^m:  Letter  in  Home 
Miss..  April,  1H59:  m^  also  Mrs.  (laylord:  Life  and  LalMirsof  R.  G.,  197-*i<m. 

^  It  is  significant  that  the  gnld  fields  were  in  Nebraska,  as  then  constituted,  and 
ap|)eale<l  strongly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory. 

**A  very  large  nnmlier  of  our  citizens.  l)oth  gvMKl  and  bad,  are  preparing  to 
lc*ave  for  the  min*^.  A  largi*  company  will  start  from  here,  in  which  will  lie  one 
of  the  active  memU*rs  of  my  church,  two  Sabbath  school  teachers,  the  leader  of 
the  choir,  and  othfrs  whom  we  »i)iall  niiHs/*  R.  (^yUtnl:  Letter  in  Home  Miss., 
June.  lHo9,  IVZ.    Many  such  t4*htimonit^  are  to  \ic  found. 
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scare  of  1859/  and  particularly  by  the  loss  of  the  county  seat  in  1860.^ 
"This  important  change  proved  the  deathblow  to  the  future  prospects 
of  Fontenelle  as  a  city."^  Fremont,  with  the  county  seat  of  Dodge 
County,  and  in  a  few  years  with  a  transcontinental  railroad,  easily 
outstripped  Fontenelle  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  From  1860 
onward  the  village  never  regained  its  prestige,  and  its  ultimate  failure 
of  any  large  success  was  readily  foreseen. 

How  these  adveraities  affected  the  university  and  its  constituency 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1857-58  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Fontenelle  had  a  membership  of  more  than  40  persons, 
there  were  left  in  1861,  20;  ^  in  1862,  only  15, ^^  and  in  1863,  12.'  The 
day  of  promise  for  Nebraska  University  had  already  passed  by.« 

As  a  result  of  this  depression  educational  activity  was  practically 
suspended  at  Fontenelle.  In  the  years xl860-1863  the  annals  are  very 
meager.  In  1860  the  trustees  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  debts  and 
mortgaging  the  property  as  security.  In  1862  they  are  renewing  their 
notes  with  fresh  securities.  In  1863  Mr.  Gaylord  is  writing  East  to 
raise  funds  "to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  institution."^  The  build- 
ing was  leased  to  the  school  district  of  Fontenelle.  It  served  also  as 
a  meeting  house  for  the  Congregational  Church  and  found  employ- 
ment as  a  center  for  literary  work,  social  entertainments,  and  so  on.* 
In  1863  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  churches  began  work  in  Fonte- 
nelle, evincing,  possibly,  the  return  of  prosperity;  but  their  advent 
brought  no  fresh  strength  to  educational  endeavors. 

FRESH  BEGINNINGS. 

Gradually  the  period  of  economic  stress  passed  by  and  the  Territory 
as  a  whole  entered  upon  an  era  of  more  substantial  development.  The 
first  decade  of  Nebraska  history  under  the  Territorial  organization  is 
full  of  romance  and  of  heroic  action,  but  solid  and  permanent  growth 

*For  accounte  of  "  The  Pawnee  war,"  see  Bell:  Hist,  of  Wash.  County,  12-23, 
54;  Dudley:  Notes  on  the  Early  Military  History  of  Nebr.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.:  Tr, 
and  Rep.  II,  181-184;  Mrs.  Gaylord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.:  Tr.  and  Rep. 
m,  266. 

*»By  act  of  the  legislature,  January  12,  1860,  that  portion  of  Dodge  County  in 
which  Fontenelle  was  situated  was  attached  to  Washington  County,  the  county 
seat  of  which  was  already  at  Fort  Calhoun.  Abbott:  Hist,  of  Dodge.  County,  in 
Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.:  Tr.  and  Rep.  II,  259;  Selden:  Hist,  of  Wash.  County,  in  Nebr. 
Hist.  Soc.:  Tr.  and  Rep.  II,  281. 

« Selden:  Hist,  of  Wash.  County,  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.:  Tr.  and  Rep.  H,  281. 

<»Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  May  18, 1861. 

•Ibid.,  May— ,1862. 

'Ibid.,  September  — ,  1868. 

8  Fontenelle  was  at  its  best  about  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  After  that  date 
it  declined  pretty  steadily.    The  population  probably  never  exceeded  500. 

^Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  September,  1863. 

»Ibid.,  September  28, 1861. 
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came  only  with  the  close  of  the  war.*  The  new  spirit  impressed  itself 
variously  on  the  community  at  Fontenelle,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  another 
endeavor  to  put  the  university  on  a  secure  foundation.  What  the 
men  there  at  work  could  not  see  is  perfectly  obvious  at  this  distance — 
the  opportunity  of  Nebraska  University,  never  very  substantial,  had 
already  passed  away. 

The  tone  of  hopefulness  is  discernible  in  various  ways.  The  busi- 
ness situation  shows  improvement.^  The  settlers  begin  to  anticipate 
the  building  of  "  the  great  Pacific  Railroad."' 

There  is  fresh  momentum  in  church  work.**  The  trustees  took  up 
afresh  their  problem  of  debt-paying  and  maintaining  a  school.  Mr. 
Gay  lord  went  East  a  second  time  for  funds,  and  brought  some  money 
home.*  The  building  was  put  in  fresh  repair  for  tlie  use  of  the 
school.  And  in  the  fall  of  1SG4,  the  school  resumed  its  work  of 
instruction.^  Miss  A.  B.  Savage  took  charge  of  *'the  preparatory 
and  ladies'  department,"**' and  under  her  sui)ervi8ion  the  work  was 
maintained  during  the  year  1864-65. 

In  the  spring  of  1S65,  the  trustees  purchased  a  wminiiKlious  build- 
ing for  use  as  a  lM>ai*iling  hall  for  students,^  being  lil>erally  supported 
in  this  venture  by  the  citizens  of  Fontenelle.'  They  also  sought  and 
found  a  new  principal  for  the  school,  in  the  person  of  Henry  E. 
Brown,  a  gra<luate  of  Ol)erlin  College,  who  was  engaged  as  "professor 
of  languages  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  department."  J 

In  the  fall  Miss  Savage  resumed  her  work  for  the  ensuing  3'ear.^ 
A  family  took  charge  of  fhe  boarding  hall,'  and  necessary  repairs 
were  made  in  the  s<*hoolhouse  and  hall.'  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
pn>spen)us  situation  fresh  calamity  came  throui^h  the  burning  of  the 
college  buihling.'"  The  friends  of  the  institution  instantl}^  girded 
themselves  afresh.  The  trustees  planned  a  new  building,  and  began 
the  quest  for  fuiuLs."     llie  s<»hool  continued  in  the  Iniardinghall  dur- 

•  R.  Gaylonl:  Sketch  of  Nebn^ka  Territi»ry,  in  Home  Miss..  April.  1866. 

^Ibid.:  Letter  in  Home  MiM<..  January.  is<(4,  211. 

""Home  Mi«8..  July,  1S64.  68.  Such  anticipation  in  freciuent  in  minsionary  let- 
tcrH  and  communications. 

'Cong.  Awin.:  Min..  Scptemlier  14, 1865. 

'Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust..  November  1.  1S64. 

'Omaha  Nebraakian.  September  80.  1H04. 

'Mrs.  (laylord:  Font.  Coll..  in  Nelir.  Hist.  See.:  Trans,  and  Rep.  III.  266. 

^Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  10.  1865. 

'The  sum  raise<i  was  $1.3:20.    Kebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust..  September  15.  1865. 

J  Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  February  6.  1866. 

' Ibid..  September  15.  1865.    Professor  Brown  had  not  yet  arrived. 

'  Ibid..  SeptemU*r  15.  1865. 

"The  fire  occurred  December  6.  1865.  Omaha  Weekly  Repub..  December  15. 
1865. 

"Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust..  December  26.  1865:  February  6.  1866. 
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ing  the  year.*  About  midwinter  Professor  Brown  came  upon  the 
ground  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  school.  During  the 
spring  term,  1866,  there  were  48  students  in  attendance.^  The  tui- 
tions established  at  this  time  were  maintained  with  little  variation  to 
the  end.  *=  Few  students  undertook  any  studies  beyond  the  common 
English  branches.  This  year  and  the  next  several  studied  Latin,  and 
later  there  was  instruction  in  German. 

In  spite  of  discouragements,  the  friends  of  the  school  continued  to 
hoi)e  and  to  plan  larger  things.  *^  During  the  summer  vacation  of  1866 
Professor  Brown  went  to  the  East  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  build- 
ing, but  his  success  was  not  sufi&cient  to  warrant  the  undertaking/ 
Instead  of  erecting  a  new  structure  the  trustees  had  to  be  content 
with  adding  a  schoolroom  to  the  boarding  hall.^  In  these  quarters 
instruction  went  on  during  the  year  1866-67.  Mr.  Brown  and  Miss 
Savage  were  the  only  teachers.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Brown  resigned 
and  retired  from  the  management  of  the  school,  closing  the  year 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  ^ 

SOME  PROSPEROUS  YEARS. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Brown  left  the  school  without  a  head, 
but  with  momentum  enough  to  carry  it  forward  along  the  lines  marked 
out  by  his  administration.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  Territory, 
in  this  year  passing  into  statehood,  afforded  the  constant  background 
of  all  planning  for  the  university.''  With  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  1867,  the  institution  entered  upon  the  most  prosperous  period 
in  its  history.'     Rev.  Charles  G.  Bisbee,  for  a  year  previous  pastor  of 

•Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  December  26,  1865.  The  hall  also  afforded  housing 
for  the  Congregational  Chnrch. 

^L.  H.  Jones:  Letter  in  Home  Miss.,  June,  1866,  33. 

*  Tuitions  were  as  follows:  Preparatory  classes,  per  year,  $6;  higher  English,  $S: 
languages,  $10.    Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  August  6,  1866. 

•"In  a  circular  printed  in  March,  1866,  the  trustees* say:  "A  new  state  of  things 
is  now  opening  upon  us.  The  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  the 
heart  of  the  Territory  (60  miles  of  which  are  now  completed)  is  quickening  enter- 
prise, augmenting  population,  causing  a  permanent  growth,  and  those  who  have 
this  institution  in  charge  feel  called  upon  to  gird  ourselves  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  work."  Nebr.  Univ.:  Misc.  Docs.,  1866.  The  university  received  special 
attention  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  association  that  year.  Cong.  Assn.:  Hin., 
September  13, 1866. 

"Mrs.  Gay  lord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.;  Trans,  and  Rep.  Ill,  267. 

'Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  22,  1866;  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  August  6,  l866. 
The  plan  to  build  was  deferred,  but  not  abandoned.  Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Tmst., 
January  30, 1867. 

"Mrs.  Q-aylord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ti:ans.  and  Rep.  HI,  267. 

**For  the  condition  of  Congregational  interests  in  the  State,  in  1867,  see  Scott: 
Assoc,  sermon,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Trans,  and  Rep.  III.,  234-235.  The  Fontenelle 
Church  now  had  36  members. 

'The  hopeful  sentiment  is  api)arent  at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  general  asso* 
ciation.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  May  5,  1867. 
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the  Congregational  Church  in  Fontenelle,  took  charge  of  the  school 
until  a  permanent  principal  might  be  found.**  Later  in  the  year 
attempts  were  made  to  select  a  suitable  head,  but  without  success,*' 
until  the  trustees  chose  Mr.  Bisbee  to  that  position.  "^ 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bisbee  the  school  remained  for  nearly  three 
years.  ^  During  this  period  he  was  assisted  in  teaching  by  Mrs.  Bisbee, 
Miss  Sarah  Jenny,  Rev.  J.  F.  Kuhlman,  and  perhaps  othei*s.  The 
records  do  not  indicate  precisely  the  attendance  of  students  during 
these  years.  Obviously  in  that  respect  it  was  the  most  flourishing 
period  in  the  life  of  the  school,  but  at  the  best  the  number  was  small.® 
Most  of  the  pupils  came  from  the  community  itself.  Omaha,  Blair, 
and  other  adjacent  points  contributed  a  few,  but  none  attended  from 
more  remote  parts  of  the  State.  At  times  the  limited  schoolrooms 
wer^  crowded  with  students,  particularly  in  the  winter  terms.  ^  The 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Bisbee  remained  in  force  till  the  spring  of 
1870.  Only  the  "academic  department "  was  maintained  in  practical 
instruction.  ^ 

REORQANIZATION. 

Meanwhile  external  influences  were  at  work  destined  to  shape  the 
future  histoiy  of  the  institution.  At  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  in  1868,  one  of  their  number.  Rev.  Fred.  Alley,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Weeping  Water,  brought  from  the  peo- 
ple of  that  community  a  proposition  to  give  the  university  property 
to  the  amount  of  $9,000  on  condition  of  removal  to  their  village. 
The  proposition  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  report 
the  following  year.^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1869,  the  committee  reported  that 
**all  things  considered  the  location  could  not  be  improved."^ 

The  proposal  from  Weeping  Water  was  therefore  declined.  But 
this  decision  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  radical 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congregational  Association.  During  these 
years  the  attitude  of  the  association  toward  the  university  had  been 
uniformly  friendly. J  But  in  1869,  when  the  question  of  removal  came 
before  the  association,  the  suggestion  found  much  favor  in  the  body, 
and  a  resolution  to  invite  bids  for  relocation  from  different  places 

•Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  Sept.  21, 1867.  Mr.  Bisbee  received  the  tuitions 
as  compensation. 

»»Ibid.,  Misc.  Docs.,  1867;  Min.  Trust.,  October  23,  1867. 

*Ibid.,  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  November  27, 1867. 

*Ibid.,  Jnly  9, 1868;  Min.  Trust.,  August  6,  1869.  Mr.  Bisbee  virtually  leased, 
the  school. 

«Mr.  Bisbee's  school  records  show:  Fall  term,  1868,  23;  fall  term,  1869, 18. 

'Mrs.  Gaylord:  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  Trans,  and  Rep.  Ill,  267. 

'There  was  also  instruction  in  music.    Nebr.  Univ.:  Misc.  Docs.,  1868. 

*Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  July  8, 1868. 

*Ibid.,  June  30, 1869. 

-^Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1868,  8. 
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was  warmly  debated,  though  finally  lost.*  Following  immediately 
upon  this  action,  the  association  virtually  withdrew  its  support  from 
the  university,  by  refusing  to  elect  trustees  as  usual  and  by  deciding 
to  transfer  its  interests  in  the  institution  to  other  parties.^  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  July  1,  1869,  the  transfer  was  made."^  By 
this  act  the  university  ceased  to  have  any  official  connection  with  the 
Congregational  Association;  it  did  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  a  Con- 
gregational school. 

The  change  of  management  gave  a  temporary  stimulus  to  univer- 
sity interests.  The  trustees  applied  at  once  to  the  legislature  for  such 
amendment  of  the  charter  as  would  make  the  corporate  body  self- 
perpetuating.^  Their  purpose  seems  to  have  been  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  as  a  Christian  institution,  without  definite  sectarian 
relations.  The  revival  of  interest  took  form  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  during  the  autumn  of  1869.  Largely  through  the  gifts  of 
citizens  of  Fontanelle,®  means  were  secured  and  the  building  con- 
structed, but  a  mortgage  loan  on  the  property  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete it.'  Under  the  same  hopeful  outlook  the  trustees  ventured  to 
elect  a  president,^  two  professors,  and  an  assistant^'  for  the  univer- 
sity. But  for  the  current  school  year  the  management  continued  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bisbee  and  his  colleagues. 

About  the  beginning  of  1871  Mr.  Bisbee  resigned,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Boulter  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  school.^  Under  his  supervision 
instruction  continued  until  some  time  in  1872,  when  it  was  given  up 
never  to  be  resumed.  J  During  the  year  1871-72  some  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  "normal  department,"^  but  it  came  to  nothing. 

•Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1869,  13,  14;  Mrs.  Gaylord;  Font.  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc., 
Trans,  and  Rep.  in,  268. 

»»Ibid.,  16. 

"Ibid.,  Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  July  1,  1869.  The  '* transfer"  involved  the 
simple  release  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  from  all  responsibilty  to  the  association. 

^Nehr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  July  1, 1869. 

•The  local  pledge  was  $4,300.    Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  Aug.  5,  1869. 

'The  buildmg  was  begun  in  August,  and  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  two-story  frame  structure,  30  by  50  feet,  with  three  rooms  below  and  a 
large  hall  above.    It  was  substantial  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

«Rev.  Thomas  Douglass,  pastor  of  the  local  Congregational  Church,  was  elected 
president  and  filled  that  position  for  two  years.  Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.  Hw". 
14, 15, 1870. 

^'Rev.  James  B.  Chase,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Bisbee,  Mrs.  C.  Q.  Bisbee.  Mr.  CJhaae 
declined  the  call.    Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  Apr.  9, 1870. 

»Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  30,  31, 1871. 

J  The  exact  date  when  instruction  ceased  is  not  determined. 

*Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  July  10, 1871;  Min.  Trust.,  Ang.  1, 1871. 
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THE  END. 

From  the  withdrawal  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  Congregational 
Association  in  1869,  the  end  steadily  drew  near.  The  erection  of  the 
new  building  gave  temporary  confidence,  as  indicated  above,  but  (he 
new  prosperity  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  new  house  was 
not  paid  for.  Professors  were  engaged,  but  funds  were  lacking  to  pay 
their  salaries.  Financial  problems  were  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
front.  The  treasurer's,  report,  June  30,  18G0,  indicated  that  by  sell- 
ing the  remaining:  18  acres'  of  the  "reserved  quarter''  all  indebted- 
ness could  be  met,  leaving  a  small  sum  in  the  treasury.^'  A  year  later 
the  financial  sUitement  shows  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  condition.® 
During  1871  the  attention  of  the  trustees  was  focused  on  the  problem 
of  paying  debts,"*  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  bankruptcy  was 
already  threat'Cning.' 

The  only  possible  escape  seemed  to  lie  in  the  introduction  of  new 
resources.  Accordingly  the  trustees  were  diligent  in  the  endeavor  to 
transfer  the  school  to  some  interest  or  institution  that  could  lift  its 
obligations  and  give  it  fresh  beginning.  Various  religious  bodies  were 
invited  to  assume  control,^  but  no  such  support  was  found.  In  1871 
the  trustees  offered  the  entire  property  to  the  local  school  district  if  It 
would  pay  the  debts;'  this  proposition  also  was  declined.  A  few 
months  later  the  property  was  tendered  to  "any  suitable  and  respon- 
sible party  or  parties  who  will  as  a  condition  pay  off  all  the  indebted- 
ness of  this  boanl,  and  agree  to  establish  at  Fontenelle  a  school  of 
high  grade.  "^ 

These  endeavors  failing,  the  friends  of  the  university  undertook 
once  more  the  work  of  reorganization.'  In  1871  they  had  sought 
such  amendment  of  the  charter  as  would  make  the  trustees  a  self- 
perpetuating  corixtration.^ 

Early  the  following  year  the  trustees,  taking  advantage  of  a  new 
State  law  concerning  corxwrations,^  adopted  fresh  articles  of  incor- 


*  AH  bnt  theee  IS  acres  had  lieen  Imt  in  \r^,  by  entry,  nnder  the  preemption 
laws,  by  a  private  individoal. 

*Nebr.  Univ.:  Miae.  Dcxm..  1869. 

*The  treasurer's  statement  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870.  indicates  bills 
recei^*able  for  abont  $750  over  and  above  all  obligations.  Neln*.  Univ.:  Misc. 
Dock.,  H70. 

*Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  August  2.  October  30. 1871;  Min,  Ex.  Com..  July  10, 
October  30,  IH71. 

•Ibid..  D(>cember5.  ls71. 

'Overtupps  were  made  ^)  the  Methodists  in  1**69.  Nebr.  Univ.:  Misc.  Docs., 
1869.    Other  plans  also  were  considered. 

•Nebr.  Univ.:  3Iin.  Tnwt.»  Dei^ember  5,  1«71.    Thedebts  amounted  to  $2,600. 

^Ibid..  August  21. 1872. 

•Various  private  schemes  for  reorgranization  were  proposed.  Nebr.  Univ.: 
MiBC.  Docs..  1S69:  Min.  Trust..  November  23.  1871. 

'Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust..  March 7, 1 S71. 

'Approved  March  17, 1S71. 
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poration,  reverting  to  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany;* they  also  gave  the  school  a  new  name.^  But  "Fontenelle 
College"  had  no  greater  resources  than  Nebraska  University;  the 
attempt  was  vain.  In  the  summer  of  1872  a  severe  windstorm  shat- 
tered the  buildings,  rendering  repairs  necessary,  and  again  the  peo- 
ple of  Fontenelle  gave  aid/ 

But  ready  money  was  lacking,  debts  pressed  hard,  and  in  August, 
1873,  the  executive  committee,  adopting  the  only  course  remaining, 
invoiced  the  property  of  the  university  "bef6re  submitting  the  same 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county."*^  This  property  now  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  unpaid  subscriptions,  and  amounted  to  little  more  than 
$3,000.®  May  15,  1874,  the  trustees  held  their  last  meeting,  and 
formally  concluded  their  work/  Some  attempt  was  made  thereafter 
to  collect  unpaid  subscriptions  and  to  cancel  debts,  but  without  much 
success.  Nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  the  trustees  were  fairly 
acquitted  of  their  responsibility. 

During  these  closing  years  the  school  at  Fontenelle  had  claimed  con- 
spicuous attention  from  the  Congregational  churches.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  association  after  organic  relations  were  severed,  that 
of  1870,  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Fontenelle,  reported  for  the  university;  a 
similar  report  came  in  from  the  newly  established  academy  at  Mil- 
ford.  "  Neither  school,"  as  the  minutes  record, «  "asked  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  present  to  take  any  immediate  responsibility  in  them." 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1871  the  association  adopted  resolutions 
commending  the  academies  at  Milford  and  Crete,  and  saying  of  the 
university,  "  that  Fontenelle  has  strong  claims  upon  the  association  for 
sympathy,  and  we  commend  the  institution  at  that  place  to  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people. "  *"  A  year  later,  again  Nebraska  University  appears 
before  the  association  through  the  representations  of  its  friends,  and  a 
committee  was  named  to  report  on  the  policy  of  appointing  * '  additional 
trustees  for  the  further  management  of  that  institution."^  In  1873 
this  committee  reported  "no  cause  of  action." J  The  report  was 
accepted,  the  committee  discharged,  and  Nebraska  University  is  not 
mentioned  again  in  the  records  of  the  association. 

■Nebr.  Univ.:  Misc.  Docs.,  1872. 

»»Ibid.:  Art.  of  incorp.,  1872,  Art.  II. 

« Idid. :  Min.  Trust. ,  August  21 ,  1872.    Mrs.  Gaylord:  Font.  Coll. ,  in  Nebr.  Hist. 
Soc.  Trans,  and  Rep.,  Ill,  268. 

•^Ibid.  Ex.  Com.,  August  13,  1873. 

•  Ibid. ,  August  15, 1873;  Misc.  Docs. ,  1873.  The  ' '  college  grounds ' '  had  already 
been  sold  under  mortgage.    Almost  no  unencumbered  property  remained. 

'Nebr.  Univ.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  15,  1874. 

«Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1870,  9. 

^Ibid.,  1871, 12.  At  the  same  meeting  the  association  received  proposals  from 
Milford  and  Crete  for  the  location  of  a  college.  Fontenelle  no  longer  was  con- 
sidered. 

*Ibid.,  1872,  6, 11.  The  same  committee  was  instructed  to  nominate  trustees 
for  the  new  college  just  located  at  Crete. 

JIbid.,1873,  10. 
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Thns  ended  the  Ioiik  <^nd  strenuous  endeavor  to  build  up  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  northeastern  Nebniska.  It  can  not  he 
said  that  the  enterprise  ever  reached  secure  footing,  or  ever  promised 
permanent  success.  At  the  outset  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such 
undertaking,  and  long  before  the  general  conditions  were  favorable 
the  particular  locality  selected  for  the  school  had  ceased  to  c*laim 
attention.  Two  things,  clearly,  were  fatal  to  the  attempt  to  found  a 
Christian  college  at  Fontenelle — the  failun*  of  the  village  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  These 
obstacles  could  not  be  foreseen,  but  they  were  inevitable,  and  they 
determined  the  result. 

As  was  suggested  at  the  outset,  this  narrative  shows  little  in  the 
way  of  educational  results.  Whatever  signilicauce  it  has  arises  from 
its  revelation  of  pioneer  conditions  and  of  sturdy  spirit  under  those 
comlitions.  These  early  workers  may  not  have  been  wise;  they  cer- 
tainly were  courageous.  Especially  courageous  was  the  one  man  on 
whom  rested,  ftrat  and  last,  the  main  responsibility.*  With  him 
labored  many  others  who  can  not  be  named  here,  but  who  are  remem- 
bered as  helpers  in  this  early  work. 

DOANS  COLLEGE. 
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INTB0DrCTI05. 

The  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  s<>hool  at  Font-enelle  by  the 
general  association  in  isr>9  marks  the  l)eprinning  of  a  new  perio<l  in 
Congregational  education.  The  school  itself  continued  for  some 
years,  as  already  reconnttHl,  but  the  churches  were  frt*e  to  turn  their 

•••  CoUeice  men  |K)int  with  plejwure  to  R«»v.  Reuben  Gaylonl  bm  the  pioneer  col- 
lege builder  I >f  our  onler  in  Nebraska.  Bn^adth  of  mind,  scholarly  ability,  and 
high  appreciati<  »n  of  the  value  of  C^hristian  i*i1ucation  ('huracterize<l  bin  utterances. 
H\»  wiif*  un  uutiriukr  «Mierg>*.  and  a  devotion  that  knew  no  bounds.**  Nebr.  Cong. 
Newsi,  SepteuilH?r,  l***<7. 
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energies  into  new  channels.     And  in  their  activities  the  new  era 
begins. 

Various  conditions  and  influences  combined  to  emphasize  the 
change.  The  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union  in  1867  had 
freshly  stimulated  immigration.  The  location  of  the  capital  at  Lin- 
coln the  next  year  turned  these  inflowing  tides  of  population  into  the 
southern  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  older  communities  of  the 
"North  Platte  country"  rapidly  grew  of  less  relative  importance. 
The  center  of  interest  and  attraction  had  shifted.  The  transforma- 
tion of  conditions  here  suggested  appears  very  clearly  in  the  growth 
of  the  churches.  Until  1869  only  10  Cons:regational  churches  had 
been  organized  in  the  region  south  of  the  Platte. '^  But  by  1873  there 
were  31  churches  iir  this  district,  as  against  27  in  the  remaining  i)or- 
tion  of  the  State.  ^  Similar  changes  were  taking  place  in  respect  to 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  ministers,  and  all  these  factors 
united  to  bring  the  newer  portions  of  the  State  into  prominence  and 
to  give  them  the  controlling  voice  in  the  growth  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  conditions  thus  pointed  not  only  to  renewed  educa- 
tional work,  but  possibly  also  to  a  transfer  of  the  center  in  which 
such  work  should  be  undertaken. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  LOCATION. 

Naturally  the  new  life  found  expression  in  the  founding  of  a  col- 
lege. Immediately  after  the  action  of  the  association  in  1869,  the 
movement  began,  looking  toward  a  new  Congregational  institution.*^ 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1870  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  education.*^ 

A  year  later  the  committee  reported,®  and  the  subject  of  education 
was  debated  at  length.  The  consensus  of  opinion  favored  academies, 
but  thought  the  time  premature  for  a  college.'    At  the  same  meeting 

•Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1869,  20.  At  this  date  only  seven  are  reported  in  the  min- 
ntes.    Presumably  some  had  died. 

»»Ibid.,  1873.  4. 

*The  resignation  of  Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord  as  superintendent  of  home  missions, 
in  1869,  emphasized  the  change  of  conditions.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  O.  W. 
Merrill. 

*Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1870,  8. 

e"  The  report  was  verbal  and  not  unanimous."    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1871,  11. 
'The  following  resolutions  embody  the  conclusions  of  the  body: 

JResolvedy  That  we  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  or  more  academies. 

Resolved,  That  Fontenelle  has  strong  claims  upon  the  association  for  sympathy, 
and  we  commend  the  institution  at  that  place  to  the  confidence  of  our  x>eople. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Milford  and  Crete  shaU  have  the  sjrmpathy  and 
good  will  of  the  association,  to  do  all  they  can  in  establishing  first-class  academies 
at  their  respective  points. 

Resoli'^ed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  the  people  of  Milford  and 
Crete,  and  also  the  B.  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  for  the  generous  offers  they  have  made  us  in 
the  matter  of  locating  a  college,  and  that  the  association  respectfully  ask  further 
itme  for  considering  the  matter. — Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1871, 12. 
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propositions  for  the  location  of  a  college  came  in  from  Crete  and  from 
Milford,  at  both  of  which  places  flourishing  academies  were  already 
at  work.  Most  significant  of  all  was  the  resolution  "  that  we  should 
concentrate  our  educational  efforts  on  our  academies  and  our  one 
college  for  our  order  in  the  State."*  The  association  committed  its 
educational  interests  for  the  ensuing  year  to  a  committee,  of  which 
Superintendent  Merrill  was  chairman. 

At  the  June  meeting  in  Omaha,  1872,  this  committee  reported, 
recommending  the  location  of  a  college  at  Crete.  ^ 

Pending  the  consideration  of  the  report,  a  new  offer  of  location  was 
submitted  from  Weeping  Water,  increasing  to  three  the  number  of 
competing  points.*'  After  a  spirited  debate,  the  committee  report  was 
adopted,**  and  the  college  located  at  Crete.®  The  property  offered 
with  the  Crete  proposal  amounted  to  $29,519,  in  grounds,  buildings, 
and  cash  subscriptions  payable  in  six  months.'  Having  selected  the 
location  of  the  new  college,  the  association  elected  trustees  for  it,  and 
adopted  a  minute  defining  its  relation  with  the  association.^ 

*Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1871,  12.  The  resolution  was  presented  by  Superintendent 
O.  W.  Merrill.  This  resolution  figures  conspicuously  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  Congregational  schools  in  Nebraska.  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  resolution 
was  to  fix  the  educational  policy  before  a  college  location  had  been  selected. 

*Ibid.,  1872.  6-9.  After  a  general  discussion  of  the  need  of  Christian  colleges, 
and  the  desirability  of  early  foundations,  the  report  considers  in  detail  the  offer 
from  Crete,  recommending  the  acceptance  of  it. 

^^Ibid.,  1872,  9. 

*The  vote  was — ayes,  31;  noes.  14.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1872, 11. 

•  Crete  is  situated  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Big  Blue  River,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  20  miles  southwest  of 
Lincoln.  Few  towns  in  Nebraska  are  more  pleasantly  placed.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  2,500. 

»Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1872,. 9.  The  offer  from  Milford  was  $3,000  in  money,  105 
acres  of  land,  and  stone  for  building.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1871, 12.  The  offer 
from  Weeping  Water  comprised  $14,000  in  lands,  building,  and  building  stone. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1872, 15. 

•The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  the  pro- 
posed college  at  Crete  and  the  general  association  recommend: 

"First.  That  the  board  of  trustees  this  day  appointed  proceed  to  perfect  the 
organization  of  said  college  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  rules  of  the 
Western  College  Society. 

*'  Second.  That  the  association  shall  each  year  appoint  a  committee  (not  less  than 
three) ,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  college  at  its  yearly  examinations  and 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

*'  Third.  That  the  association  suggest  to  the  board  of  trustees  that  they  insert 
in  the  organic  law  of  said  college  a  provision  requiring  that  at  least  three-f eurths 
of  the  board  shall  be  members  of  some  evangelical  Congregational  Church." 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1872,  15.  The  association  makes  no  attempt  to  control  the 
election  of  trustees,  as  had  been  done  in  connection  with  the  school  at  Fontanelle. 
The  annual  visiting  conmiittee  has  performed  its  functions  throughout  the  history 
of  the  institution. 
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CRETE  ACADEMY,   1871-72. 

While  the  State  association  was  working  out  the  problem  of  location, 
various  villages  were  setting  their  houses  in  order  by  establishing 
academies.  Among  these  villages  was  Crete.  After  the  associational 
action  of  1869  and  1870  great  interest  prevailed  among  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  as  to  the  educational  problem.  Many  minds  were 
busy  upon  it.  During  the  winter  of  1870-71  the  matter  was  much 
discussed  by  two  men  destined  to  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  future  college  * — Rev.  Frederick  Alley,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Plattsmouth,  and  Thomas  Doane,  chief  engineer 
of  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  then  in  proc- 
ess of  construction.  As  the  result  of  their  deliberations  they  selected 
Crete  as  the  most  desirable  location,  and  decided  to  open  the  way  for 
a  college  by  planting  an  academy.  In  the  spring  of  1871'  Mr.  Alley 
moved  to  Crete,  organized  a  church,  and  devoted  himself,  with  the 
constant  aid  of  Mr.  Doane  and  others,  to  the  establishment  of  Crete 
Academy.^  The  erection  of  a  building  was  begun  at  once,*^  lumber 
being  hauled  20  miles  by  team.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  corner  stone 
was  laid,^  the  general  association  coming  down  en  masse  from  Lincoln, 
where  it  was  in  session,  to  witness  the  ceremony.^  The  building  was 
completed  during  the  autumn  and  dedicated  November  5,  1871.  "^ 

While  the  building  Was  going  up,  a  corporate  body  had  been  formed 
and  the  academy  placed  on  a  safe  financial  basis.  May  22, 1871,  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  were  adopted,  as  required  by  law.'  Under  their 
terms,  three-fifths  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy  were  required  to  be 
members  of  Congregational  churches.*  Subscribers  to  the  academy 
fund  were  to  elect  the  first  board  of  trustees.*"  In  anticipation  of  the 
future,  the  academy  association  reserved  the  right  to  incorporate  as  a 
college.* 

Late  in  June,  the  trustees  of  Crete  Academy  held  their  first  annual 
meeting,  and  elected  Rev.  Fred.  Alley  as  principal  for  the  ensuing 
year.  J     Under  his  charge  instruction  went  forward  during  the  coming 

■  For  a  fuller  narrative  of  the  incidents  connected  with  these  beginnings  see 
Scott:  Early  history  of  Doane  College,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc;  Trans,  and  Rep.  Ill, 
248-255. 

•* Scott:  Early  hist,  of  Doane  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.;  Trans,  and  Rep.  111,248. 

*' Crete  Academy:  Min.  June  3,  30;  July  10, 1871. 

** Scott:  Early  hist,  of  Doane  Coll.,  in  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.;  Trans,  and  Bep.  111,249. 

•Ibid.,  250. 

'The  articles  of  incorporation  are  to  be  foimd  in  Crete  Academy:  Min.  4-10. 

"Crfete  Academy:  Art.  of  incorp.,  art.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  5. 

»Ibid.,  28. 

J  Ibid. ,  Min.  Jnne  30, 1871 .  At  the  same  meeting  they  voted  to  offer  the  academy 
property  to  secure  the  location  of  the  proposed  college. 
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months,*  there  being  a  goodly  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.^  The 
instruction  was  of  proper  preparatory  school  grade  and  quality. 
Tuition  was  $5  to  $8  per  term.*' 

The  instructors  were  Principal  Alley,  Miss  Mary  W.  Merrill,  Miss 
Kesterton,  and  Miss  Bridges.'^ 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  DOANE  COLLEGE. 

When  therefore  the  general  association  decided  to  locate  the  college 
at  Crete,  Crete  Academy  had  already  finished  a  year  of  successful 
work.  Immediately  following  the  action  of  the  association,  the  trans- 
fer of  interests  from  the  academy  to  the  college  was  accomplished. 
Early  in  July,  1872,  the  trustees  of  Crete  Academy  gave  over  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college  all  the  property  pledged  to  the  latter.®  Three 
days  later  steps  were  t>aken  to  incorporate  the  college,  and  July  11  the 
college  came  into  full  legal  existence.  The  articles  of  incorporation 
varied  little  from  those  of  Crete  Academy.  Three-fourths  of  the  trus- 
tees must  be  members  of  Congregational  churches.'  The  trustees 
were  made  a  self -perpetuating  body.^  The  purpose  of  the  institution 
was  declared  to  be  "the  promotion  of  evangelical  Christian  educa- 
tion. "*"  The  institution  was  named  Doane  College,  Mn  recognition  of 
the  services  of  Thomas  Doane,  esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  was 
then  among  its  most  devoted  friends  and  has  since  proved  its  most 
generous  benefactor.  J 

*  Until  the  academy  building  was  completed,  the  pupils  recited  in  Mr.  Alley's 
private  house.  After  the  completion  of  it,  not  only  academy  classes,  but  also  the 
Crete  district  school  occupied  the  building.  Crete  Academy:  Min.  Jnne  30, 1871; 
Jan.  15,  Apr.  2, 1872.  It  was  likewise  used  for  church  services  and  literary  enter- 
tainments.   Crete  Academy:  Min.  Nov.  20, 1871. 

^In  the  fall  term  ther^  were  45  pupils.    Saline  County  Post,  December  29, 
1871,  3. 
''Crete  Academy:  Min.  Jime  30,  1871. 
^  Miss  Bridges  was  a  teacher  of  music.    Saline  County  Post,  April  5, 1872, 2. 

*  Crete  Academy,  Min.  July  2,  December  14, 1872.  At  the  latter  date  the  acad- 
emy corporation  was  dissolved.  • 

'Doane  Coll.:  Art.  of  incorp.,  Art.  IV. 

«Ibid.,  Art.  VI. 

*Ibid.,  Art.  X. 

»Ibid.,Art.  in. 

•'The  following  outline  of  Mr.  Doane' s  life  is  taken  from  a  memorial  furnished 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  D.  Holbrook,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engmeers. 

'*  The  name  of  Doane  is  exceedingly  old;  it  existed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1000. 
Doanes  went  over  to  England  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conquerer; 
Doanes  were  prominent  in  English  church  history,  and  there  were  families  of  that 
name  in  and  about  Chester,  England. 

''The  first  of  the  name  known  in  America  was  Deacon  John  Doane.  This  pro- 
genitor of  all  the  Doanes  in  the  United  States  and  British  America  came  from 
Wales  in  the  ship  Fortune,  next  and  shortly  after  the  Mayflower,  in  1621,  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.  He  lived  there  until  1644,  when,  with  Gtovemor  Prince  and 
other  associates,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  across  the  bay  and  founded  the  town  of 
Eastham.    He  died  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  96  years. 

*'  Thomas  Doane,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Deacon 
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Thus  Doane  College  came  into  legal  and  actual  existence.     As 
compared  with  earlier  attempts  at  college  building  in  the  State,  the 


John  Doane,  was  born  in  Orleans,  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  September  20, 
1821.  His  parents  were  John  Doane.  a  native  of  Orleans,  and  Polly  (Eldridge; 
Doane,  a  native  of  Yarmonthport.  His  father  was  a  well-known  lawyer,  serving 
as  a  State  senator  and  otherwise  prominent  in  public  life,  being  the  originator  of 
*  forest  culture '  in  this  country  and  a  promoter  of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  on 
the  cape. 

'*  Thomas  Doane  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  and  his  early  education  was 
received  at  an  academy  established  by  his  father  and  other  well-known  citizens 
of  the  cai)e  district  who  had  children  to  educate.  Leaving  this  school  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  then  attended  the  English  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  for  five  terms, 
after  which  he  entered  the  office  of  Samuel  M.  Felton,  one  of  the  noted  civil  engi- 
neers of  his  time  and  a  leading  citizen  of  Charlestown  (now  Boston) ,  Mass.  As 
was  the  custom  for  engineering  students  in  those  days,  Mr.  Doane  remained  for 
three  years  with  Mr.  Felton,  and  then  entered  into  active  professional  employ- 
ment. He  was  engaged  first  as  engineer  of  the  Windsor  White  River  Division  of 
the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  and  from  1847  to  1849  as  resident  engineer  of  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  at  Walpole,  N.  H. 

"  In  December,  1849,  he  returned  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  o^ned  an  office, 
where  he  carried  on  a  general  civil  engineering  and  surveying  practice,  either 
personally  or  (when  necessarily  absent  in  the  conduct  of  large  enterprises)  through 
capable  assistants,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

*'At  one  time  or  another  Mr.  Doane  was  connected  with  all  the  railroads  run- 
ning out  of  Boston,  and  particularly  with  the  Boston  and  Maine.  In  1863,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  having  assumed  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  on  which  some  little  work  had  already  been  done  by  contractors,  Mr. 
Doane  was  appointed  chief  engineer  under  a  board  of  State  commissioners,  of 
which  Mr.  John  W.  Brooks  was  chairman.  The  work  to  be  done  involved  a  total 
change  in  the  methods  followed  up  to  that  time  and  the  introduction  of  modem 
ideas  and  appliances.  As  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Doane  relocated  the  tunnel  line  and 
established  its  grades;  connected  the  two  ends  by  precise  measurements  and  levels 
over  the  mountain,  thus  insuring  great  accuracy  in  the  final  meeting  of  the 
borings;  built  the  dam  across  the  Deerfield  River  to  furnish  water  power  for 
turbines  to  operate  air  compressors  and  a  machine  shop,  and  instituted  careful 
experiments  on  steel  drills  and  man^  kinds  of  fuses  and  explosives.  The  success- 
ful use  of  nitroglycerin,  drilling  by  machine  drills  operated  by  compressed  air, 
and  *  simultaneous  blasting '  by  electricity  were  here  established  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.    ♦    *    * 

''  Mr.  Doane  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  perfection  of  compressed-air 
machinery.  The  machine  drills  devised  and  used  at  the  tunnel  owed  much  of 
their  efficiency  to  him,  and  the  carriages  on  which  they  were  oi)erated  were  of 
his  invention.  He  has  been  designated  the  *  pioneer '  of  compressed  air  in  this 
country.  As  early  as  1873  he  proposed  a  compressed-air  power  plant  to  do  away 
with  the  endless  number  of  boilers  and  fires  that  are  used  in  closely  built  cities, 
and  he  printed  at  that  time  an  article  which  contained  ideas  agreeing  with  many 
being  brought  out  and  advocat-ed  at  the  present  time.  In  this  matter  he  was 
many  years  in  advance  of  the  day. 

*^  In  1869,  Mr.  Doane  went  West  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Burling^n  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  an  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  system,  and  in  about  four  years  completed  241  miles  of  railroad,  besides 
establishing  a  steam  ferryboat  service  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Plattsmouth 
and  constructing  and  maintaining  a  telegraph  line  the  full  length  of  the  road. 

**  The  names  of  the  towns  between  Plattsmouth  and  Kearney  were  due  to  him; 
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• 


institution  began  with  a  liberal  foundation.  Its  resources  comprised 
the  academy  property-  already  enumerated,  together  with  600  acres  of 

hence  the  recnrrence  of  many  Masisachnsetts  names,  snch  an  Dorchester,  Harvard, 
LoweU,  etc. 

**  Mr.  Doane  made  a  special  study  of  grades  for  this  raUroad  line,  and  the  road 
was  built  with  a  view  to  great  economy  in  operation.  Time  has  proven  the  sonnd- 
ness  of  his  judgment  in  the  advocacy  and  construction  of  the  system  of  low 
grades  he  there  established.  This  road,  for  a  prairie  country,  was  exceptionally 
well  Constructed  in  all  respects.  The  leading  streams  were  crossed  by  Howe  truss 
bridges  on  masonry  abutments:  screw  pile  drivers  were  nsed  at  the  two  crossings 
of  Salt  River;  the  track  was  laid  on  oak  ties,  and  the  whole  road  thoroughly 
drained  from  end  to  end. 

"Mr.  Doane  returned  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1873,  and  shortly  after  was 
reappointe<l  consulting  engineer  of  the  Hooeac  Tunnel  and  given  charge,  not  only 
of  the  tunnel — which  for  much  of  its  length  required  a  brick  lining — bnt  also  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railway.  This  reconstruction 
involved  several  changes  in  location  and  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work  in  the 
way  of  rock  and  earth  excavation,  masonry,  retaining  walls,  bridge  abutments, 
piers,  and  drainage  culverts.  Much  of  the  work  was  of  a  kind  seldom  encoun- 
tered, the  road  along  the  bank  of  the  Deerfield  River  \mng  exposed  to  heavy 
wash  and  mountain  slides  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  damage  from  the 
river,  which  was  subject  to  heavy  freshets,  ice  gorges,  etc.    *    ♦    ♦ 

**On  February  9, 1875,  at  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  Mr.  Doane  ran  the  first 
locomotive  through  it,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  construction  until  1877. 

**  Two  years  later,  in  1879,  he  was  appointed  consulting  and  acting  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  one  year.  During  this  time  he  located 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  Di\'i8ion,  across  the  Columbia  Plains,  in  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, and  part  of  the  Missouri  Division  in  Dakota.  He  constructed  and  oper- 
ated a  bridge  on  the  ice  of  the  Missouri  River  between  Bismarck  and  Mandan,  in 
order  to  save  delay  in  the  transportation  of  railway  supplies  and  material.  He 
also  made  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  engineering  forces  of  the  road. 
Since  then,  for  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Doane  devoted  himself  mainly  to  office 
practice  as  a  consulting  engineer,  for  which  he  was  much  in  request. 

*"  While  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Doane  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  college  there,  and  securetl  for  its  site  a  square  mile  of 
ground  beautifully  located  on  the  "  Big  Blue,*  at  Crete,  20  miles  west  of  Lincoln. 
He  also  made  a  large  financial  contribution  toward  securing  other  property,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  its  fotmder  the  institution  was  named  '  Doane 
College.*  For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  its  trustees.  The  bulk  of  his  estate 
is,  by  his  will,  to  go  to  the  college  ultimately  as  an  endowment.  Mr.  Doane  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  bank  established  in  Crete.    ♦    ♦    * 

**  Mr.  Doane  was  for  over  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  for  nine  years  its  president.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  ^eace  for 
over  thirty  years.  He  was  for  forty-five  years  a  member  of  Winthrop  Church  in 
Charlestown,  and  for  fourteen  years  one  of  it  deacons.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
AsMK-iated  Charities  of  Boston,  and  president  of  the  Charlestown  branch  of  the 
organization.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Hunt  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children; 
was  a  member  of  the  XfW  England  Historic  Geneal(»gical  S(K*iety.  of  the  Congre- 
gational Club;  the  Bunker  Hill  Boys*  Club,  and  the  Amerii^an  College  and  Edu- 
cational So(*iety.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Charlt*stown  branch  of  the 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  and  contributed  lilierally  to  its  support. 

"Mr.  Doane  was  marrit>d  November  5,  185(),  to  Miss  Sophia  D.  Clarke,  who 
died  Decemlier  I,  1H6H.     From  this  union  there  were  five  children. 

'*  Later  in  life  Mr.  Doane  married  again.    His  second  wife  survives  him,  as  do 
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land  adjoining  the  village  of  Crete,  given  by  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad  Company;  *  50  town  lots  in  Crete,  donated  by  the  South 

also  four  children  of  his  first  marriage,  viz,  Mrs.  David  B.  Perry,  wife  of  the 
president  of  Doane  College;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Weeden,  wife  of  a  Congregational  min- 
ister; Mrs.  H.  B.  Twombly;  and  the  Rev.  John  Doane,  of  Plymonth  Church,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr,    Mr.  Doane  also  leaves  a  brother,  Capt.  Charles  Doane. 

"  Mr.  Doane  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  unswerving  integrity,  kind  and 
considerate  to  all  associated  with  him,  generous  with  his  purse  to  all  worthy 
objects,  and  he  lived  an  earnest  and  Christian  life. 

*'  As  an  engineer,  his  sound  judgment,  thoroughness,  industry,  energy,  practical 
attainments,  and  love  of  accuracy  secured  success  in  all  enterprises  committed  to 
his  charge.    His  loss  will  be  deeply  regretted  in  many  directions."    »    »    • 

As  an  estimate  of  his  life  and  character,  the  following  words  are  significant: 

*'  Thomas  Doane  was  a  truly  great  and  good  man.  Church,  district,  and  citizen 
will  be  deeply  affected  by  his  death,  for  his  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  so  long  resided  was  not  of  the  selfish  sort,  and  he  sacrificed 
much  that  his  fellow-men  might  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
man  of  principle,  and  never  swerved  from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  right.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  the  poor,  and  devotedly  applied  himself  to  many  worthy 
causes  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  the  associated  charities  especially  finding  in 
him  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  helpful  supporters. 

'*In  church  work  his  willing  heart  was  never  tired,  and  his  voice  and  purse 
were  always  ready  to  promote  or  assist  the  cause  of  religion.  Forty  years  of 
activity  at  Winthrop  Church  tell  more  plainly  than  words  of  his  devotion  to  the 
church.  As  deacon  and  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  he  was  frequently 
the  guiding  star  in  many  matters  that  needed  the  leadership  such  as  he  was  able 
to  give."     (Charlestown  Enterprise,  October  30, 1897.) 

For  his  relation  to  Doane  College; 

**  Mr.  Doane  interested  himself  in  every  phase  of  college  life  as  charter  mem- 
ber, trustee  from  first  to  last,  treasurer,  chairman  of  building  committee,  etc. 
He  gave  to  all  sorts  of  funds,  wishing  to  have  a  hand  in  everything.  He  has 
attended  every  commencement  for  years,  often  coming  1,500  miles  to  do  this. 
The  class  of  1895  elected  him  as  an  honorary  member,  and  he  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm upon  all  their  class  plans  and  continued  his  close  connection  with,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  after  graduation  by  correspondence.  He  always  regretted  that 
he  had  not  taken  a  college  course,  and  this  honorary  membership  pleased  liim 
much. 

"'  Mr.  Doane  impressed  upon  the  college  his  admirable  business  methods.  The 
civil  engineering  that  could  make  the  headings  of  tunnels  worked  from  opposite 
sides  of  a  mountain  and  from  a  central  shaft  meet  within  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
brought  accuracy  to  college  records  and  college  finance.  As  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  his  care  extended  to  minutest  details.  He  never  did  a  piece 
of  work  slightingly,  and  he  had  no  patience  with  shams.  He  was  always  looking 
to  the  future  and  planning  for  large  and  x>ermanent  results. 

**  He  was  very  manly  in  character  and  bearing,  and  for  twenty-five  years  has 
exemplified  the  highest  qualities  of  manliness  in  close  connection  with  an  impress- 
ible college  world.  His  heart  was  in  this  college  work,  his  head  was  in  it,  his 
body  and  soul  were  devoted  to  it.  Here  was  his  best  and  most  permanent  achieve- 
ment; here  the  influences  and  agencies  that  he  has  helped  to  set  in  motion  will 
continue  to  fashion  human  lives  in  all  time  to  come."  (D.  B.  Perry:  Thomas 
Doane's  Life  Work,  in  Omaha  Bee,  November  6,  1897.) 

Mr.  Doane  died  October  22,  1897.  By  the  provisions  of  his  will  Doane  College 
will  ultimately  come  into  possession  of  his  estate,  amounting  at  least  to  $100,000. 

'  This  gift  and  the  one  following  were  subject  to  certain  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered later. 
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Platte  Land  Company,  and  cash  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000 — a  total  of  about  $30,000.*  The  college  was  housed  from  the 
beginning  in  a  substantial  building,  and  could  look  forward  to  reason- 
able and  steady  growth.^ 

THE  FmST  TEARS,   1872-1874. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Doane  College  opened  its  doors  to  students. 
Rev.  David  Brainerd  Perry  was  called  from  missionary  service  on  the 
Nebraska  frontier  to  assume  charge  of  the  new  enterprise.^  During 
the  first  year  Mr.  Perry  was  the  only  teacher,  and  onlj-  thirteen 
students  were  in  attendance,  "^  but  all  of  these  were  pushing  toward 
the  college  course,  and  good  work  was  done.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
five  young  men  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Doane  College.'^  At 
their  July  meeting,  1873,  the  trustees  elected  Mr.  Perry  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  employed  Miss  Mary  W.  Merrill 
as  principal-  of  the  preparatory  department  and  teacher  of  German 
and  French  for  the  next  year.® 

Already  by  this  time  the  financial  interests  of  the  college  called  for 
careful  consideration.  When  the  college  was  located  at  Crete,  as 
already  narrated,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad  had  pledged 
the  enterprise  600  acres  of  land  and  the  South  Platte  Land  Company 
had  offered  50  town  lots.'  Both  pledges,  however,  were  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  "One  was  that  the  college  should  possess  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $30,000;  a  second,  that  it  should  secure  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education."*^  The  necessary  indorsement  of  the  educa- 
tion society  was  readily  secured.  ^  But  the  raising  of  $30,000  to  sat- 
isfy the  other  condition  involved  much  strenuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  college  and  its  friends.  Ready  monej'^  was  difficult  to  procure. 
In  the  spring  of  1873  Mr.  Doane  pledged  $10,000  of  the  sum,  provided 

•  For  detailed  statement  see  Saline  Connty  Post,  June  14, 1872,  2.  ^ 

Tor  an  enthusiastic  forecast  of  the  future  of  Doane  Colleger  see  Saline  County 
Post,  July  19, 1872,  2. 

"Mr.  Perry  was  bom  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  7, 1839;  fitted  for  college  at 
Worcester  High  School;  Yale,  A.  B.  1863;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  Union, 
and  Yale  theological  seminaries,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1867;  tutor  in  Yale 
College,  1865-1867;  traveled  and  studied  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
1867-68;  tutor  in  Yale,  1870-71.  His  health  proving  uncertain,  Mr.  Perry  came 
to  the  Nebraska  frontier  in  missionary  service,  and  was  thus  employed  at  the 
time  of  his  call  to  Crete.  President  Perry  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  Yale  University  in  1898. 

•"Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1873,  8;  Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  11. 

•Ibid.  For  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Miss  Merrill's  services  to  Doane  College, 
see  Doane  Owl,  September,  1899, 13-14. 

Tor  the  way  in  which  these  pledges  were  secured,  see  Crete  Academy:  Min. 
April,  1872,  20-21. 

•Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  12. 

**Thi8  indorsement  was  given  December  16,  1873.    Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  18. 
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the  other  $20,1^10  wns  wnirtKl.  *  The  college  sent  Profewsor  Perry 
to  the  East,  and  there  during  the  summer  he  raised  the  tl0,uO0 
Dee<le<l  from  New  England. '  By  Christmas,  1873,  the  other  *1(\00(), 
an<l  M>mewhat  more,  waM  ple<lg(*d  in  Kebranka,  and  the  conditions 
were  satisfied. '  Uy  this  suceess  the  future  well-being  of  the  college 
waa  practically  s<H»ured.  No  epis<Kle  could  better  illustrate  the  unself- 
ihh  cl4*voti(m  and  sacrifice  which  go  into  the  making  of  the  Christian 
colleg«N  Men  gave  until  they  felt  the  drain  upon  their  reHoun*es,  and 
then  gave  again,  that  the  college  might  live  and  grow  to  maturity  of 
Htrength. 

In  the  same  day^,  and  from  the  same  sources,  means  must  come  for 
the  current  exiMMisesof  the  college.  There  were  as  yet  no  pnMluctive 
funds,  and  then*  were  debts  to  <*arr>\"*  Had  not  devoted  friends  come 
forward,  Eiist  and  West,  in  the  erucial  days  of  1S73  antl  ls74,  when 
graKshopiMTs  were  devastating  the  State,  ^in\  many  settlers  were 
reductnl  to  charity  (or  sustenam^e,  the  college  must  have  succumbed. 
But  aid  came,  and  the  crisis  was  safely  p»isseiL'  At  Ci>mmencement, 
1S74,  the  trusttH's  refMirt^Ml  the  young  institution  out  of  debt,  with  a 
few  hundriHl  dollars  in  the  treasur>\  and  with  Wn,(HK)  in  notes  and 
phMlgt'.**.' 

During  the  year  ls7;J-74  instruction  ha<l  gcme  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  l*n>fesM>r  Perry  and  Miss  Merrill.  The  attendance  was  alxHit 
4o.*  The  c<illeg<»  had  li>st  a  tlevoted  friend  in  the  death  of  Supt. 
().  W.  Merrill.' 

THE   K«»IOlATIVE   I'F.KK  »I>.  l<*-jw«». 

With  the  clc»se  of  the  years  just  n«viewe<l  the  infancy  of  Doane  Col- 
legi*  may  1m*  s4iid  to  havt*  terminate<l.  The  m<»st  s(*rious  obstacle  to 
permanent*^*  had  \hh*u  oven*ome;  the  futun*  was  measurably  sun».  A 
b«*ginning  had  Immmi  ma<le  in  the  creation  of  standards — the  gniwth  of 
th<»M»  ideals  and  traditi(»ns  which  emlMnly  and  express  the  inner  life 
of  an  iuHtitution.     But  ihen»  was  yet  much  to  do. 

The* next  M*vi»n  years  may  1m*  '  groU|M*<l  to«/ether  as  t^onstitutinu  a 
p<»ri(Ml  of  formative  inf1uen(vs.     In  that  time  the  t'oUege  gn»w,  in  its 

M'..n>f.  AnHii.:  Mm.  1**T:<.  *•. 

M>ii.l.:  P.Tr>-:  Hi^t^r.  (tliiiin*e*.  13. 

•p»Tr>':  Hi*t*»r.  <fhmi>M*«i.  la.  Mr.  Perry  tuiiXn  many  detail  r«»iir<Tnin|c  the 
cmnvtt«*»  for  xhm  fiiml.  Th«»  work  \n  N«<))rai*ka  wbh  dirwttnl  by  R**v.  Jiuiu^  B. 
(*rui«*'.  fii»w  |>niirt|i«i)  **{  Hull  Etlmatitiniil  Inxtitnt**.  Hnll.  Iowa. 

U'.inif.  A— n  :  Min.  *«7.J,  «*;  ptrry:  Hift4ir.  UUiuiw«*<«.  13:  Saline  County  P<»»t. 
JaniiHry  9.  l*«T.<.  A. 

•At  till'*  xutif  Mr.  Sauin»0  P*«rr>*.  Won>M«'r.  Mh^*..  father  of  Prvf«ulent  Perry, 
itit  n*am^lan  Mln-aily  lane**  Mi)Mt-niition.uii<l  thnntanietl  the  m*ale  againjit  di«aater, 
rn.iMtiiir  th**  f«llt  ic**  to  *urMvf  th«*  rriM^.    P«Tn*:  Hii»tor.  GlimpM*«.  22-.i3. 

Toiiif.  \^nu  .  Mtn   l-:4.  tt. 

*l\»\*\  .  .S,4lit>»-  <'«»nnty  P««*t.  D^-^fiuUT  -M.  1h7«>.  3. 

•  I>iMnit.  <%.n.    Mm.  Tni^t.  April  IT.  K4:  Omg   A'^n,:  Min.  1*<74»  13. 
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extomal  relations  and  its  inner  life,  into  the  essential  character  it  was 
destined  to  bear  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

In  those  years  there  was  a  steady  though  not  remarkable  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  students.  The  students  in  college  classes  for  the 
period  numbered  about  one-sixth  the  total  enrollment ;  the  students 
in  regular  preparatory  courses  were  about  one-third  the  total  enroll- 
ment. "^  Tuitions  were  low,^  and  were  entirely  remitted  for  the  child- 
ren of  ministers  and  missionaries.^  The  courses  of  study  show  little 
of  8i)ecial  note.  The  ordinary  "classical"  and  "scientific"  courses 
are  oflPered,  the  studies  being  wholly  prescribed.**  The  predominance 
of  classics  and  mathematics  is  of  course  noticeable.  Modern  lan- 
guages and  physical  science  are  fairly  represented;  history  and 
biolog}'  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  wanting.''  Laboratory  facilities  are 
very  meagre.  Leading  up  to  the  two  regular  college  courses,  there  is 
a  three-year  course  in  the  "preparatory  department,"  alike  in  all 
respects  except  that  in  the  third  year  the  "classical"  students  take 
Greek  and  the  "scientific"  students  take  German.'  There  is  also  an 
"English  course"  based  on  the  regular  preparatory  sftidies,  but  omit- 
ting the  classics.*^  Admission  to  all  courses  is  determined  by  exami- 
nation or  other  tests. 

Students  of  both  sexes  enjoy  equal  privileges,**  and  are  subject  to 
close  supervision  in  respect  to  habits  of  study  and  deportment.  In  all 
these  matters  the  college  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
educational  progress  of  the  times.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency  to 
advance  standanls  as  means  may  allow. 

*  The  total,  year  by  year,  was  aa  foUows: 

1872-78 13  1H76-77 108 

1878-74 42  1S77-78 im 

1874-75 62  1HT8-79 136 

187^76 68  .  1879-80 121 

The  statistics  are  gathered  from  oatalognen  and  other  rec*ords.  The  first  cata- 
logne  was  pnblishetl  in  1877.  After  that  date  the  annual  catalot^ne  is  the  most 
valnable  printed  source  of  information. 

^'DoaneCoU.:  Cat.  1876-77,  18. 

'  Ibid. ,  Min.  Tmst.    Juno  16. 1875.    This  policy  continues  to  the  present  time. 

*  There  is  considerable  variation  in  respect  to  studies  offered  year  by  year,  but 
no  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  courses. 

•Doiuie  Coll.:  Cat.  1876-77.  12-16. 
'Ibid.,  14-15. 
•Ibid.,  16. 

*  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  to  pre»<'ribe  different  courses  of  ntudy  for  young' 
women.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.  June  26.  1H74;  Cong.  A.«vn.:  Min.  1«76.  9.  The 
ai}»tinrtion  was  iilK>liHbetl  in  1879.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.  June  1H,  l»79.  The 
•*  Literary  courm*.'*  lM»>nin  in  18>«),  was  deHign€»d  for  w<imen.  but  faile^l  t*)  ^livert 
them  fn»mmore  Hul)Mantial  programmes.  Doane  Cull. :  Cut.  18N0. 10:  Perry:  Ilistor. 
(ilimiK«  s.  :n-^i2. 
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imperative.  The  academy  building  soon  proved  inadequate.  More- 
over, it  was  not  so  situated  as  to  provide  a  permanent  home  for  the 
institution.*  Hence  the  trustees  early  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
selection  of  a  college  campus^  and  the  erection  of  a  permanent  build- 
ing. At  the  General  Association  in  1875  a  resolution  was  adopted,  in 
conformity  with  committee  recommendations,  favoring  immediate 
steps  toward  the  new  building.*^ 

When  the  trustees  of  Doane  College  met  the  following  June  they 
definitely  took  in  hand  the  raising  of  necessary  funds  for  Merrill 
Hall.  •*  From  that  point  a  vigorous  canvass  went  forward,  the  churches 
throughout  the  State  showing  a  lively  interest  in  the  enterprise.® 
By  the  spring  of  1879  the  trustees  felt  warranted  in  beginning  the 
structure.' 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  at  commencement  time  and  contracts 
entered  into  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure. »  Before  the  next 
anniversary  the  building  was  complete,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  113,000.^ 

At  commencement,  1880,  the  building  was  formally  dedicated  to 

Christian  education.^ 

I' 

*The  academy  bnilding  stands  on  the  lowland  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Crete. 
The  site  is  unsuitable  for  college  purposes. 

*»  As  early  as  1875,  80  acres  of  the  **  college  section  "  were  set  aside  for  the  cam- 
pus and  a  portion  adorned  and  improved.  Doane  Coll. :  Min.  Trust. ,  June  16, 1875. 
Later  the  campus  area  was  reduced  to  about  50  acres.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust., 
June  16, 1876.  The  campuB  occupies  that  portion  of  the  college  section  adjoining 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  Crete.  It  is  upland  and  commands  a  broad,  rich  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Blue  River.    Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  15. 

^  Cong.  Assn. :  Min. ,  1875, 8, 17.  The  name  had  already  been  selected  in  honor  of 
Bev.  O.  W.  Merrill,  whose  death  in  1873  deprived  the  college  of  a  devoted  friend. 
Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1877-78,  21;  Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  15. 

«* Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  14,  1876;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1876,  10.  The 
amount  to  be  raised  was  fixed  at  $10,000. 

*Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1877,  8;  1878,  5,  9.  In  October,  1877,  the  association  con- 
vened at  Crete  and  participated  in  the  consecration  of  the  college  campus.  Perry: 
Histor.  Glimpses,  14, 15.  At  the  October  meeting,  1878,  Professor  Perry  reported 
that  nearly  $4,000  had  been  pledged,  coming  from  more  than  1,300  x)eople.  Cong. 
Assn.:  Min.,  1878,  20-21. 

'Work  began  April  12,  1879.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1879,  23;  Doane  Owl,  June 
15,  1880,  3. 

K Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  18,  1879.  The  building  fund  was  not  yet 
complete,  but  the  trustees  authorized  a  loan.  In  October,  1879,  Professor  Perry 
reported  to  the  association:  "  The  roof  is  now  being  raised,  and  over  $7,000  have 
been  paid  toward  the  completion  of  the  building.  It  is  thought  that  the  amount 
already  pledged  will  fall  short  of  the  entire  cost  by  about  $3,000."  Cong.  Assn.: 
Min.,  1879,  23. 

^'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1880,  27.  The  trustees  had  borrowed  $3,000  to  complete 
the  building.  Merrill  Hall  represented  the  gifts  of  about  2,000  persons.  Perry: 
Histor.  Glimpses,  15,  16. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1880,  27.  A  little  later,  in  the  autumn,  the  Blue  Valley 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  convened  in  Crete  and  particii>ated  in 
special  exercises  at  the  college. 
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Merrill  Hall  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  college  campus.  It 
is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  three  stories  high.  The  main  rooms 
are  employed  for  recitations,  laboratories,  and  the  museum.  The 
upper  stories  provide  dormitories  for  about  forty  young  men.  Since 
the  erection  of  it  Merrill  Hall  has  been  the  natural  center  of  college 
activity.  Around  this  edifice  cluster  many  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  college  history.  The  southern  wall  bears  a  stone  tablet 
with  the  inscription,  "  We  build  on  Christ."* 

A  few  significant  facts  remain  to  complete  the  period  under  con- 
sideration.  The  college  seal  was  adopted  in  1877.^  The  first  class 
graduated  the  same  year  and  consisted  of  three  young  men.*^  The 
total  number  of  graduates  for  the  period  was  twelve.  "^  Throughout 
these  years  the  burden  of  administration  fell  chiefly  on  the  executive 
committee.® 

Thus  the  period  of  *  *  formative  influences  "  passed  by.  The  removal 
from  the  valley  to  the  hill,  from  the  old  academy  building  to  Merrill 
Hall,  implied  not  merely  a  change  of  location.  It  corresponded  also 
with  a  verjr  significant  advance  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  decade  just  closing  had  given  the  college  sure  footing 
and  a  better  consciousness  of  its  own  needs  and  ideals. 

MATERIAL  GROWTH,  1880-1886. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  college  occupied  its  new  domicile  on 
College  Hill,  abandoning  the  old  academy  building  in  the  valley.' 
With  this  migration  a  new  phase  in  the  history  began.  ^  Not  only  was 
there  ampler  and  better  housing  for  the  classes  and  students;  there 
was  an  obvious  and  significant  advance  along  all  lines  of  college 
activity.     The  pioneer  environment  was  outgrown;  new  conditions 

*  Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  16. 

^Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  Jime  20, 1877.  The  seal  was  designed  by  Thomas 
Doane.  It  is  a  triangle  containing  the  date  of  the  college  charter  and  certain, 
symbolical  fignres. 

<> Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1878-79,  7. 

•^The  nmnber  by  years  are  as  follows:  1877,  3;  1878,  8;  1870,  1;  1880,  5.  The 
first  graduates  from  the  ''  scientific  course,"  taking  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  appear  in 
1880. 

^The  names  conspicuous  in  this  service  are  as  follows:  George  W.  Bridges, 
Bev.  Harmon  Bross,  James  W.  Dawes,  Thomas  Doane,  James  Donnelly,  Rev. 
Lewis  Gregory,  Bev.  Charles  Little,  Prof.  David  B.  Perry,  Henry  C.  Wolph. 
Mr.  Dawes,  formerly  governor  of  Nebraska,  became  secretary  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  1875,  and  retains  this  office  to  the  present  time.  In  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion Professor  Perry  served  much  of  the  time  as  college  treasurer,  rendering 
constant  and  invaluable  service  in  the  business  administration. 

'For  some  time  thereafter  the  academy  building  served  as  a  dormitory  for  young 
men.  The  Crete  public  school  used  the  lower  rooms.  In  1884  the  building  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  German  Seminary,  whose  history  is  narrated  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.    Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  November  12, 1884. 

^**  Doane  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  her  life.''  Doane  Owl,  December  1, 
1880, 11. 
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were  given,  under  which  the  institution  might  realize  the  larger  life 
already  rising  within  it.  Since  then  progress  has  been  steady  and 
relatively  uniform,  and  division  into  periods  is  difficult.  But,  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  first  group  of  years  after  1880  constitutes  a.  time  of 
**  material  growth."  College  resources  expand  in  a  notable  way; 
new  buildings  rise  on  the  campus;  the  college  presidency  is  created; 
new  instructors  appear;  endowments  grow;  courses  of  instruction 
become  stronger;  the  stream  of  college  life  deepens  and  broadens  in 
all  ways. 

The  growth  in  the  student  body  showed  no  remarkable  increase,* 
but  there  was  some  gain  in  the  relative  number  of  college  and  prepar- 
atory students.^'  The  numbers  graduating  indicated  less  conspicuous 
progress.*^  In  view  of  the  advancing  standards  of  the  institution,*^ 
these  returns  reveal  some  measure  of  progress.* 

The  growth  of  the  college  faculty  in  the  years  1880-1886  is  also  an 
index  of  healthy  conditions,  more,  perhaps,  because  of  the  character 
of  the  changes  than  the  number  of  them.'    The  permanent  professor- 

•The  attendance  year  by  year  was  as  follows:  1880-81, 121;  1881-82, 171;  1882-83, 
208;  1888-84,  200;  1884-«5,  209;  1885-86.  215. 

*»  Registration  in  college  classes  for  the  i)eriod  was  as  follows:  1880-81 ,  17 ;  1881-82, 
82;  188^-88,  86;  1888-84,  88;  1884-85,  42;  1885-86.  89.  The  figures  show  a  sudden 
expansion  in  1881-82,  followed  by  normal  growth.  The  ratio  of  college  students 
to  total  attendance  is  about  one  in  six.  The  attendance  in  prex>aratory  classes  was 
reduced  by  the  opening  of  the  Crete  High  School  in  1880.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.. 
1881,  82. 

•Graduates:  1880,4;  1881,8;  1882,6;  1888,2;  1884,4;  1885,8;  1886,14.  Of  these 
the  '' normal'*  graduates  were  as  follows:  1880,  1;  1884,  8;  1885,  2;  1886,  5.  In 
respect  to  the  sexes  the  degrees  were  distributed  as  follows:  Bachelors  of  arts,  11 
men,  8  women;  bachelors  of  science,  6  men,  5  women;  normal  diplomas,  2  men,  9 
women.    The  scientific  coarse  was  substantially  equivalent  to  the  classical. 

•^Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1885,  22. 

*  The  tone  of  college  reports  is  almost  uniformly  hopeful  in  these  years. 

'The  following  list  includes  aU  instructors  in  actual  service  for  the  i)eriod  in 
regular  college  and  preparatory  courses.  Those  who  held  professorships  are  named 
first,  the  instructors  and  assistants  afterwards.  The  data  here  tabulated  are 
drawn  from  the  catalogues.  David  B.  Perry,  -h  1880-1 886 -h:  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  1880-81;  president  and  Perry  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, 1881-1886-h;  Arthur  B.  Fairchild,  +1880-1882,  1884-1886+ :  professor  of 
mathematics  (1882-1884  absent  on  leave);  Q<x)dwin  D.  Swezey,  1880-1886+ :  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sciences;  John  S.  Brown,  1882-1886+ :  instructor  in  chemistry, 
1882-83;  professor  of  chemistry,  1888-1886+ ;  Francis  L.  Kendall,  1882-1884,1885- 
86+:  professor  of  German  and  French  (1884-85  absent  on  leave);  Howard  F. 
Doane,  1885-86:  instructor  in  Greek;  1886-^  professor  of  Greek;  Mary  W.  Merrill, 
+1880-81:  preceptress  and  instructor  in  English;  Lydia  V.  Cone,  1880-1883: 
instructor  in  ancient  and  modem  languages,  1880-81 ;  preceptress  and  instructor  in 
Greek  and  English,  1881-1883;  John  N.Davidson,  +1880-1884, 1885-86:  instructor  in 
Latin  (1884-85  absent  on  leave);  Ida  L.  Miller,  1888-84:  acting  preceptress  and 
instructor  in  mathematics;  Marcia  L.  Kendall,  1884-85:  instructor  in  German  and 
French:  Martha  J.  Maltby,  1884-85:  preceptress  and  instructor  in  English  liter- 
ature; Emily  K.  Manville,  1884-85:  instructor  in  English;  Effie  F.  Kinne,  1885-86: 
preceptress  and  normal  instructor. 
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ships  increased  from  three  to  six,  and  others  were  added  soon  after. 
Adequate  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  natural  science  and 
modern  languages.  Latin  and  Greek  were  differentiated  more  than 
before,  and  the  department  of  philosophy  was  created  and  attached 
to  the  college  presidency. 

In  all  this  development  was  evinced  a  strong  solicitude  to  provide 
properly  for  the  legitimate  demands  of  college  instruction.  Through 
such  increment  of  the  teaching  force,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  the 
standards  of  scholarship  advanced,  and  better  methods  came  into  use. 
The  number  of  women  instructors  for  the  period  was  comparatively 
large;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  several  of  the  appointments  were  of 
brief  duration,*  and  that  the  majority  were  instructors  in  the  rela- 
tively less  significant  department-s  of  music  and  art. 

Like  progress  appears  in  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruction. 
The  classical  and  scientific  courses  yet  remained  the  framework  of  the 
curriculum;  but  within  these  general  terms  a  marked  enrichment 
found  place,  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  subjects  offered,  and  the 
facilities  provided  for  instruction.  Scientific,  literary,  and  historical 
subjects  occupied  much  more  time  than  a  few  years  before.^  The 
"teachers'  course"  or  "normal  course"  continued,  attracting  to 
itself  a  considerable  number  of  students  from  year  to  year.°  The 
attempt  was  made  to  maintain  a  "  literary  course  "  for  young  women, 
which,  "omitting  the  Greek  and  some  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
gives  special  prominence  to  literary  and  historical  studies;"**  but  it 

'Difficulty  is  apparent  in  filling  the  position  of  preceptress.  In  these  six  years 
five  different  women  held  the  place  in  succession.  The  preceptress  has  general 
sui)ervision  of  the  young  women  in  college  and  preparatory  school,  and  is  in 
direct  charge  of  the  women's  dormitory. 

^Comparing  the  terminal  years  of  the  period,  the  results  are  as  follows.  The 
figures  indicate  the  number  of  terms'  work  in  the  four  years  of  undergraduate 
study: 


1880^. 

1885-«6. 

Clas- 
sical. 

Scien- 
tiflc. 

Clas- 
sical. 

Sclen- 
tiflc. 

Latin 

6 
6 
6 
8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
5 

6 

1 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
6 

8 
4 
4 

8 
5 

4 
5 
2 
7 

0 

Oreek 

0 

Mathematics 

7 

Natural  sciences 

5 

Physical  sciences 

6 

Mental  and  moral  sciences 

4 

Modem  languages 

6 

English 

5 

History  and  i)olitical  science 

4 

*  In  1883  the  normal  course  was  remodeled,  omitting  some  of  the  more  elemen- 
tary studies  in  the  interest  of  practical  experience  in  teaching.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat* 
1883,  21. 

*» Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1880, 18. 
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failed  to  meet  any  demand  and  was  dropped  in  1883.^  During  the 
period  numerous  changes  iu  detail  entered  into  the  regular  courses  of 
the  preparatory  department,  and  the  general  standard  for  college 
entrance  became  higher.^  No  provision  yet  appeared  for  the  confer- 
ring of  graduate  degrees. 

Improvement  in  facilities  is  seen  in  the  continued  growth  of  the 
library*'  and  the  material  expansion  of  laboratories  and  scientific  col- 
lections.** The  department  of  music  took  more  organic  form,**  and  a 
beginning  was  made  in  elementary  instruction  in  art.^  In  this 
period  compulsory  military  drill  came  in  as  a  part  of  the  regime  of 
college  life.*^  There  was  no  essential  change  in  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  college  regulations.*"  The  "ladies'  department,"  introduced  in  1881 , 
.  undertook  to  provide,  under  the  supervision  of  the  preceptress  and  a 
matron,  home  surroundings  and  influence  for  the  young  women  in  the 

institution.  *  Students'  expenses  continued  moderate.  J  Tuitions  were 
— » 

•Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  31-32. 

^The  advancement  of  standards  is  evident  in  the  higher  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college,  which  gradually  find  place.  In  this  i)eriod  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State  made  rapid  progress. 

'By  1886  the  library  contained  about  3,000  volumes  and  was  coming  into  closer 
relations  with  the  work  of  instruction.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1886,  26.  In  1883  the 
Charles  Miner  BosweU  library  fund  of  $1,000  was  established.  The  first  gradu- 
ating class,  1877,  also  gave  a  considerable  sum  for  library  uses.  The  librarians 
for  the  period  were:  Prof.  A.  B.  Fairchild,  1880-81,  1884-85;  Instructor  J.  N. 
Davidson,  1881-1884,  1885-86. 

•"This  gain  came  chiefly  through  the  appointment  of  Professor  Swezey  in  1880 
He  made  his  private  collections  freely  available  for  purposes  of  instruction  and 
greatly  augmented  the  scientific  collections  of  the  college.    The  building  and 
equipment  of  BosweU  Observatory  will  be  considered  later. 

"Musical  instruction  was  offered,  somewhat  irregularly,  in  the  earlier  period. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1880,  28.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  provide  instruction 
in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  appears  in  1882.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1882,  23-25. 
With  various  changes  of  teachers  the  system  then  established  continued  through 
the  period.  One  purpose  of  Gaylord  Hall  was  to  provide  quarters  for  the  music 
department.  The  following  teachers  gave  instruction  in  music  in  these  years: 
Nellie  E.  Porter,  1881-1883;  Cora  E.  Gates,  1883-1886;  Effie  M.  Chadsey,  1885-86. 

'Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1881, 19.  Instruction  was  chiefly  elementary.  The  follow- 
ing teachers  served  in  this  department:  Ida  L.  Chapin,  1881-82;  Adah  M.  Gard- 
ner, 1882-1884;  Lydia  Kirkwood,  1884-1886. 

8  The  Doane  College  Cadets  were  organized  in  1883,  under  the  command  of 
Instructor  H.  F.  Doane,  of  the  college  faculty.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1883,  30.  The 
purpose  was  to  secure  physical  training  and  good  bearing. 

»» Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1886;  23. 

»Ibid.,  1881,  20.  From  1880  to  1884  Merrill  Hall  fumishea  dormitories  and 
boarding  hall  for  young  women,  some  of  the  lady  teachers  living  with  them. 
After  that  date  ** ladies'  hall"  provided  much  ampler  advantages  for  this 
department.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1884,  31.  For  the  general  place  of  the  ladies' 
department  in  college  life  see  Perry:  Histor.  Ghmpses,  44. 

J  Board  was  provided  at  prices  from  $10  to  $15  per  month,  and  room  rents  from 
$5  to $15  per  term.    Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1887,  33. 
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still  only  nominal.'^  Many  students  supported  themselves,  wholly  or 
in  part,  by  outside  work.^ 

The  most  significant  event  of  these  years  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
institution  was  the  election  of  a  college  president.  From  an  early 
date  in  the  history  of  the  college  the  trustees  had  debated  the  ques- 
tion, but  no  election  was  held  till  1881/  At  that  time  the  responsibil- 
ity fell  upon  Prof.  D.  B.  Perry,  who  by  personal  fitness  and  long  service 
was  obviously  the  man  to  be  designated  for  the  position.*  A  tenure 
of  almost  twenty  years  in  the  presidency,  marked  throughout  by  rare 
devotion  and  sturdy  success,  amply  approves  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 
Doane  College  owes  far  more  to  the  scholarship,  personal  character, 
and  administrative  wisdom  of  its  president  than  to  arvy  other  human 
force  in  its  history.  President  Perry  was  inaugurated  June  22, 1881.'^ 
The  event  was  symbolical  of  the  larger  ways  into  which  the  college 
was  beginning  to  move,  and  gave  a  salutarj^  impulse  to  growth  in  all 
directions. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  period  revealed  itself  chiefly,  how- 
ever, in  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings — Boswell  Observatory  ^  and 
Ladies'  Hall.  The  observatory  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1883  ^ 
and  was  dedicated  at  commencement,  1884.^'  The  cost  of  building 
and  equipment  was  about  $6,000.*  The  observatory  and  its  equip- 
ment are  described  as  consisting  of  "an  equatorial  telescope  of  8-inch 
aperture,  magnifying  from  100  to  600  diameters;  a  transit  instrument 
of  2^-inch  aperture,  used  only  as  a  zenith  telescope;  a  prime  vertical 

•Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1886,  33. 

»» Ibid.,  34. 

« In  1875  the  State  association  recommended  the  election  of  a  president.  Cong. 
Assn.:  Min.,  1875,  8.  The  trustees  had  searched  for  the  '"  suitable  man.''  Doane 
Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  14, 1876;  June  21, 1878.  During  all  these  years  Professor 
Perry  rendered  services  as  *' acting  president."  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June 
20, 1877;  June  17,  1879. 

*  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  21,  1881.  The  election  was  unanimous.  The 
choice  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  students.  **  We  but  express  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  students  when  we  say  that  he  is  the  man  for  the  place.'*  Doane 
Owl,  March  21,  1881,  9. 

«  Doane  Owl,  June  21, 1881, 12-13. 

'The  funds  were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Boswell.  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of 
the  staunchest  friends  of  Doane  College.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Boswell's 
life,  from  the  hand  of  President  Perry,  may  be  found  in  Doane  Owl,  November 
20, 1884,  3-4.  Mr.  Boswell  died  October  3,  1884,  at  the  age  of  82.  By  his  will 
Doane  College  is  one  of  the  residuary  legatees  of  his  estate  and  will  yet  receive  a 
considerable  sum  from  that  source,  iK)ssibly  $100,000  or  more. 

« Doane  Owl,  September  25.  1883,  4. 

••Ibid.,  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  17,  1884.  The  comer  stone  of  Ladies'  HaU  was 
laid  the  same  day. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1883,  26. 
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instrument;  a  chronometer  keeping  sidereal  time;  a  mean-time  astro- 
nomical clock  with  electrical  connections  for  dropping  a  time  ball  of 
Merrill  Hall  every  day  at  the  exact  instant  of  noon  for  a  time  signal 
and  for  ringing  a  circuit  of  electric  bells  in  the  various  buildings  to 
call  and  dismiss  classes."*  Immediately  upon  its  completion  and 
equipment  the  observatory  became  the  central  station  of  the  Nebraska 
State  weather  service,  as  well  as  a  signal-service  station  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  Signal  Service  at  Washington,^  which  functions 
it  continued  to  discharge  until  1893.  ^^  Before  that  time,  and  since,  the 
observatory  has  rendered  constant  service  in  the  work  of  scientific 
instruction.** 

Meanwhile  a  yet  larger  enterprise  had  been  carried  through  to 
completion.  Hardly  was  Merrill  Hall  occupied  when  it  became 
insufficient  for  the  expanding  needs  of  the  college.  More  rooms  for 
instruction  were  demanded  and  more  rooms  for  dormitories.  In 
1882  President  Perry  urged  this  new  occasion  upon  the  churches,* 
and  met  a  cordial  response.'  At  their  annual  meeting  in  1883,  the 
trustees  adopted  plans  for  the  new  building,^  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  supervise  the  construction.*'  Work  began  in  the  fall,  1883;* 
at  commencement,  1884,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  ;J  before  winter  the 
new  building  was  finished  and  occupied.''  The  total  cost  of  Ladies' 
Hall  was  $30,000,*  and  in  erecting  it  the  college  assumed  a  consider- 
able burden  of  debt.""    In  1890  the  building  was  christened  "  Gaylord 

'Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  17-18;  DoaneCoU.:  Cat.,  1884,  36-27. 

*  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1884,  36-27. 

*  The  weather  service  was  first  carried  to  Omaha,  then  transferred  to  Lincoln 
and  attached  to  the  agricnltnral  experimental  station  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Dnring  its  sojonm  at  Crete  the  weather  service  was  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Swezey,  assisted  by  resident  observers  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service 
Corps. 

^  At  the  present  time  the  department  of  astromomy  and  physics,  nnder  Prof. 
H.  H.  Hosford,  offers  elective  courses  in  practical  astronomy,  and  there  is  a 
prescribed  conrse  in  general  astronomy  in  the  junior  year.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat., 
1898-99, 18. 

•Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1882,  29. 

'The  association  indorsed  President  Perry's  plans.    Cong.  Assn. :  Min. ,  1882, 16. 

« Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  21,  1883. 

^  Thomas  Doane  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  gave  close  i)ersonal  atten- 
tion to  the  erection  of  the  structure.    Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  21,  1883. 

*  Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  19. 
J  Doane  Owl,  June  20, 1884. 

*  Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses.  19;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1884,  28. 
'Cong.  Assn.:  Min..  1883,31;  1884,  29. 

"At  the  time  of  completion  only  about  $10,000  had  been  pledged.  Cong.  Assn.: 
Min.,  1884, 29.  The  necessary  funds  were  secured  by  a  mortgage  loan  on  the  col- 
lege lands  and  buildings.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  18, 1884,  53.  The  final 
payment  on  this  debt  was  made  in  May,  1899. 
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Hall,"  in  honor  of  Rev.  Reuben  Gay  lord  and  in  recognition  of  a 
generous  contribution  to  the  debt  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gay  lord.* 
Gaylord  Hall  is  described  as  consisting  of  *' three  brick  buildings 
which  form  the  three  sides  of  a  large  court  opening  to  the  south."  ^ 
It  contains  accommodations  for  about  eighty  students,  besides  chapel,*^ 
dining  room,"^  music  rooms,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  It  is  built  on 
modern  principles  of  sanitation  and  convenience,  and  provides  com- 
fortable homes  for  the  young  women  in  the  institution.®  From  its 
position  on  the  sloping  eminence  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the 
campus,  Gaylord  Hall  commands  an  almost  unparalleled  view  of  the 
wide  valley  below. 

In  these  years  financial  resources  grew  slowly.  The  poUege  yet 
retained  the  lands  included  in  its  original  endowment,  together  with 
sundry  later  additions.'  The  campus  was  improved.  The  trustees 
paid  the  debt  on  Merrill  Hall,*^  besides  raising  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fund  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  new  dormitory,  and 
meeting  current  expenses.*'  The  new  resources  came  chiefly  from 
Eastern  donors,  but  the  Nebraska  constituency  of  the  college  showed 
its  interest  in  material  ways.  The  first  permanent  endowments  of 
departments  appeared  in  1881.^  By  1886  the  permanent  funds 
amounted  to  nearly  $30,000; J  and  the  college  had  received  donations 


'Perry:  Histor.  Glimpses,  19. 

^Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1884,  31. 

''The  chapel  has  a  seating  capacity  of  abont  225.    Doane  CoU.:  Cat.,  1884,  31. 

^  The  dining  room  accommodates  125  persons  at  table.  Doane  Coll. :  Cat. ,  1884, 31. 

*  Many  of  the  rooms  in  Gaylord  Hall,  as  well  as  in  Merrill  Hall,  were  furnished 
by  friends  of  the  college.  East  and  West.    Cong.  Assn. :  Min. ,  1884, 29;  1885. 24-25. 

'In  1881  the  college  owned  the  following  real  estate:  Six  hundred  acres  adjoin- 
ing Crete;  200  acres  in  Polk  County,  Nebr.;  50  town  lots  in  Crete.  Doane  Coll.: 
Min.  Trust.  June  21, 1881.  The  title  to  the  railroad  grant  was  not  perfected  till 
1882,  it  having  heen  donated  on  condition  that  the  college  remain  ten  years  in 
Crete.    Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.  June  21,  1882;  June  20, 1883. 

Bin  1881  the  debt  was  $3,500.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1881, 14,  33.  Most  of  it  was 
paid  by  Nebraska  gifts  during  the  ensuing  year.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1882,  27,  28. 

**  No  debt  for  current  expenses  was  incurred  in  the  period.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  was  probably  less  than  $10,000.  In  1881  the  cost  was  $6,761.45,  of 
which  $3,433.49  was  derived  from  invested  funds,  the  balance  from  donations. 
Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.  June  22, 1881.  In  1882  the  total  expense  was  $7,175.48. 
Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.  June  21, 1882. 

^  At  that  time  the  trustees  set  apart  as  endowments  the  following  funds  and 
securities:  Boswell  professorship  of  Greek,  cash,  $10,000;  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics, Philadelphia  gas  stock,  $8,025;  president's  chair,  $15,000;  Stone  estate 
bequest,  $5,000;  gift  of  Thomas  Doane,  $6,000;  other  gifts,  $4,000.  Doane  Coll.: 
Min.  Trust.  June  22,  1881. 

J  Fairchild:  Doane  Coll. ,  perm,  funds.  In  1882  President  Perry  reported  $40,000 
endowment,  $30,000  in  lands  and  buildings.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1882,  30.  This 
estimate  probably  included  a  large  amount  of  notes  and  subscriptions  which  after- 
wards proved  worthless. 
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in  the  sura  total  of  about  $125,000.*  The  debt  on  Gaylord  Hall  con- 
stituted the  only  serious  financial  burden,  but  stringency  in  money 
matters  gave  immediate  anxiety  in  college  affairs.^  Several  scholar- 
ships were  available,  affording  free  tuition  to  students.*^ 

Student  life  developed  in  these  years  along  customary  lines. 
Religious  activities  continued  to  fill  a  large  place  in  college  life.** 
In  1880  the  graduating  class  introduced  "class  day"  exercises,®  a 
custom  since  observed  yearly.  The  alumni  association  was  organized 
the  same  year.'  In  1881  the  class  of  1882  introduced  the  "junior 
exhibition.  "«f  In  1883  the  Hesperian  Club  celebrated  its  tenth  anni- 
versary. *"  Intercollegiate  relations  began  to  fill  a  considerable  place 
in  student  life.  In  1881,*  and  again  in  1882,J  the  Palladian  Society 
of  the  State  University  and  the  Hesperian  Club  of  Doane  College 
held  literary  contests  which  called  forth  much  interest  in  both  insti- 
tutions. In  1885  a  State  Oratorical  Association  was  formed  by  the 
students  of  the  above-named  institutions  and  of  Hastings  College 
and  the  Methodist  College  at  York.*" 

The  period  here  reviewed  was  too  brief  for  wide  generalization. 
The  college  grew,  following  lines  of  normal  and  healthy  expansion. 
The  standards  of  scholarship  were  good.  The  business  administra- 
tion was  sound  and  conservative.  The  general  result  was  a  substantial 
institution,  not  large  and  strong  in  material  resources,  but  strong  in 
the  essential  elements  of  the  American  Christian  college — high  ideals 
of  culture  and  of  character. 

EXTERNAL.  PROBLEMS  AND  INTERNAL  GROWTH,  1886-1899. 

Without  essential  change  in  the  nature  or  direction  of  its  progress 
Doane  College  has  since  1886  confronted  new  and  intricate  problems, 
and  has  in  the  same  time  broadened  and  strengthened  its  work  in 
divers  directions.  Viewed  from  a  general  standpoint,  therefore,  the 
period  is  most  productive  in  immediate  educational  results  and  most 
prophetic  of  a  significant  future. 

'  Fairchild:  Doane  Coll. ,  donations.  The  statement  includes  gifts  for  buildings 
and  equipments  as  well  as  for  endowments  and  current  expenses. 

^Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1886,  34. 

"Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1885,  35. 

^  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  came  into  the  college  in  1880.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  organized  the  same  year. 

•Doane  Owl,  December  1,  1880,  10. 

'Ibid,  December  1,  1880,  12. 

8lbid,  March  21,  1881,13. 

^  Ibid,  October  20,  1883.  4. 

^Ibid,  June21,  1881,5. 

J  Ibid,  June  20, 1882,  11. 

*Ibid,  April  20, 1885,  8-9. 
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The  vital  issue  of  these  thirteen  years  has  been  the  outworking  of 
a  clearer  and  more  definitive  relation  between  the  college  and  its  nat- 
ural constituency,  the  Congregational  churches  of  Nebraska.  Since 
this  problem  must  be  dealt  with  more  comprehensively  elsewhere,* 
only  a  summary  statement  is  needed  here,  suf&cient  to  indicate  the 
general  effect  of  the  issue  on  the  progress  of  Doane  College.  Until 
1880  Doane  College  had  the  undivided  support  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Nebraska.  The  school  at  Fontanelle  had  long  since  closed. 
None  of  the  nascent  academies  of  1871-72  had  survived  the  decade. 
The  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  college  at  Crete  varied,  as  was 
natural,  in  a  somewhat  definite  ratio  to  their  geographical  distribution. 
The  students  attending  the  college  came  chiefly  from  the  South  Platte 
region.  ^  But  the  resolution  of  1871  to  concentrate  effort  on  one  college, 
building  up  around  it  academies  as  feeders,^  remained  still  the  law  and 
standard  of  the  churches. 

These  conditions  prevailed  without  serious  question  ^  till  the  found- 
ing of  Gates  College  in  1880.  And  so  long  as  Gates  College  confined 
its  work  of  instruction  to  strictly  preparatory  studies  no  considerable 
public  attention  was  directed  to  the  problem.  The  first  freshman 
class  was  admitted  to  the  institution  at  Neligh  in  1886,*^  and  the  same 
year  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  two  colleges  and  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  churches  for  their  work  come  into  strong 
prominence  in  the  meeting  of  the  general  association. .  With  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  association  to  consider  "general 
educational  interests  "  the  two-college  debate  was  fairly  placed  before 
the  churches.^  More  than  a  decade  of  argument  and  experience  were 
necessary  to  carry  the  matter  through  to  a  conclusion.  During  that 
time  it  has  absorbed  interest  and  disturbed  educational  work,  prob- 
ably to  the  material  detriment  of  all  concerned. «  The  influence  of 
the  controversy  upon  the  work  at  Doane  College  is  apparent  in  the 
divided  allegiance  of  its  constituency,  the  unsettling  of  relations  with 
Eastern  donors  and  benefactors, *•  and  the  consequent  financial  strin- 
gency in  some  parts  of  the  period.  No  immediate  effect  is  traceable 
in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  students  from  year  to  j'ear.* 

*The  *'  two-college  question  "  belongs  more  intimately  to  the  history  of  Gates 
College,  and  is  reserved  for  treatment  in  that  connection. 

^  About  4  per  cent  of  the  students  before  1880  came  from  North  Platte  counties. 
Se^  the  statistics  given  on  next  page. 

^'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1871,  12. 

^  A  few  men  still  felt  that  it  had  been  unwise  to  abandon  the  school  at  Fonta- 
nelle. Some  competing  points  in  the  southern  counties  had  opposed  the  location 
of  the  college  at  Crete  and  continued  to  entertain  a  degree  of  hostility. 

«Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  34. 

'Ibid.,  1886,  10,  12.  The  minute  on  education  adopted  in  1885  had  fore- 
shadowed the  coming  issue.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1885;  11. 

« Gates  Acad.:  Announcement.  1899-1900,  17. 

** Doane  CoU.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  24,  1890. 

*  The  following  table  indicates  the  ratios  of  attendance  from  various  sections 
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The  enrollment  of  students  since  1880  has  not  increased  materially ;  * 
but  the  eolleg:e  classes  have  steadily  grown  larger.^  This  result  indi- 
cates the  realization  of  true  college  functions.  While  the  preparatory 
department  must  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  as  a  necessary 
source  of  supply,  the  gains  of  the  last  decade  bring  nearer  the  time 
of  its  complete  separation  from  college  instruction/  The  graduating 
classes  from  year  to  year  show  normal  conditions/*  In  respect  to  the 
number  of  graduates,  the  "scientific"  course  has  tended  to  outstrip 

before  and  since  1 880.    This  table  and  varioos  others  in  the  report  were  compiled  by 
Mr.  Fred.  R.  Faircbild.Doane  College,  1808.    The  data  before  1876  are  not  available. 


Saline  CotmtT 

Other  South  PUtte  coanti«0. 

North  Platte  conntiea 

Other  States 


Total. 


1876-lHW). 


I 


188IV1HW.        Whole  period. 


Total.    IS'     Total. '  2?'    I  Total. 


cent 


18 
81 


61 

9.2 
8.6 
6.2 


cent. 


2,aH  I  46.8     I 
1,677    87.9  - 
417      9.44  + 

7.44fi 


Per 

cent. 


2.809 
l.H«  » 
485 


fiU)  I    lUU      I    4,426   lUO         <    4,9S5 


46.9- 

87    + 

H.H+ 

7.8- 

~icio~ 


'The  totals  year  by  year  for  the  period  are  as  follows:  1S86-87,  211;  1887-88, 
,194;  1888-89,  213;  1889-^,  206;  1890-91,  190;  1891-92,  203;  1892-98.  289;  1893-94, 
233;  1894-95,  227;  189^-96,  201;  1895-97,  206;  1897-98,  177;  1898-99,  168. 

^The  total  enrollment  in  college  classes,  is  as  follows:  1886-^7,  88;  1887-88:  40; 
1888-89,  47;  1889-90,61;  1890-91,  69;  1891-92,  83;  1892-98,  86;  1893-94,  89;  1894- 
95,  85;  1895-96,  94;  1896-97, 91;  1897-98,  82;  1898-99,  85.  The  ratio  of  college  stu- 
dents to  total  enrollment  in  1886  was  1  to  5.5;  in  1899  it  was  1  to  2.  The  general 
average  for  the  period  is  about  1  to  8. 

*  The  gain  in  college  students  is  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  State.    That  subject  will  be  examined  later. 

*  The  appended  table  shows  the  graduates  from  various  courses  to  the  present 
time: 


Clamlcal.    {    Scientiflc.  Total. 


Kormal.     I      Mnitic. 


Tear  graduated. 


1K77. 

i>»:w. 

1K>1. 

Iw2. 

IMM. 
!•** 

lr*7. 

!••■». 

HM 

lrt«. 

I'^CI 

I'm. 

1-W6. 

l-^IH. 

iru». 


Kale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Kale. 


T..t*l  

(*nin<l  totAl. 


8 

1 


6 
1 
8 
2 
5 
2 
1 
4 

a 

4 

6 

« 


tCI 


2 
1 


-I  H 


I 
2 
1 
4 

1 

at 


8 
I 


1 

1 

I 

8 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 

i 

8 

4 

8 
2 
5 


:{ 


r 


Fe- 
male. 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

• 

2 
4 

8 
4 

4 

1 
8 

34 




Grand 

Clami- 

Scien- 

total. 

cal. 

tific. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

I 

1 

«• 

2 

4 

1 

2 

H 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

2 

8 

8 

6 

4 

1 

5 

8 

5 

K 

10 
tl 

<i 


2 
4 
1 
2 

4 

« 

6 

.% 

6 
6 
9 
1 
tt 

71 


Kale. 


Fe 
male. 


Kale. 


Fe- 
male. 


<l 


71 


9 
6 
4 

h 

9 

6 

6 

10 

11 

11 

14 

It) 

11 

12 


l.%4 


1 

1 

1 

1  *'*'i 

t 

1 ' .,:: 

1 

o 

2 

5 

« 

1 



1 

* 

I 
2 

1 
1 

1! 

*••**•*     ■««■••• 
••«*•>•     ««•«••• 

■••••••     •*••••• 

*     .           «    «    a     . 

«    a          *   •    * 

i 
1 

.'."'.'.    2 

10 

4 

2 

Ih 

17 

Si 
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the  classical,  but  the  variation  is  not  conspicuous.  A  detailed  exami- 
nation indicates  that  the  average  age  at  graduation  has  not  materially 
changed  since  the  earlier  i)eriod.*  The  total  number  of  graduates 
from  regular  college  courses  to  1899  was  154.^ 

Growth  in  the  teaching  force  has  continued  slowly,  with  a  signifi- 
cant strengthening  of  newer  departments  of  instruction,  resulting  in 
considerable  enrichment  of  the  curriculum.  ° 

*  The  average  ages  since  1880  are  as  follows: 


Men. 

Women. 

General 
average. 

1880-1886 

84.7 
88.2 

22.9 
82 

84.1 

1886-1899 

22.7 

Whole  i)erlod.- 

88.4 

22.1 

23 

^  The  table  shows  distribution  of  graduates  in  respect  to  courses,  sex,  and  occu- 
pation.   The  class  of  1890  is  not  Included. 


Course. 

Ministers 
and  mis- 
sionaries. 

Lawyers. 

Physicians. 

Business. 

Teachers. 

Farmers. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Classical .. - - 

20 
8 

---V 

4 
3 

6 
11 

...... 

16 

4 

7 
13 

8 
3 

Scientific 

2 

Total 

28 

7 

2 

17 

1 

20 

20 

6 

Qrand  total .. 

& 

1 

2 

'       16 

'        46 

ri 

Course. 

Home- 
keejiers. 

Authors 
'     and 
editors. 

Govern- 
ment em- 
ploy. 

Graduate 
students. 

Unknown. 

Totals. 

• 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male.    ^^ 
^''imale. 

1 

4 

Classical 

10 
10 

8 

...... 

1 
2 

4 
2 

...... 

1 
4 

2 
5 

58 

34 

2 

19 
31 
18 
16 

77 

Scientific 

65 

Normal  .... 

80 

Husic 

16 

Total 

20 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

5 

7 

94 

84 

Qrand  total . . 

20 

4 

^ 

"i 

r 

li 

1^ 

h 

178 

*'  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  instructors  in  regular  college  and  prepara- 
tory school  courses  for  the  period  of  1886-1899,  classified  as  before.  As  far  as 
practicable,  academic  degrees  are  indicated. 

David  B.  Perry  (A.  B.,  Yale,  1863;  A.  M.,  Yale,  1866;  B.  D.,  Yale,  1867;  D.  D.. 
Yale,  1898),  president,  and  Perry  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
-M886-1899-f. 

Arthur  B.  Fairchild  (A.  B. ,  Berea,  1874;  B.  D. ,  Oberlin,  1887) ,  professor  of  math- 
ematics, -f-1886-1899-f-. 

Goodwin  D.  Swezey  (A.  B.,  Beloit,  1873;  A.  M.,  Beloit,  1876),  professor  of  nat- 
ural sciences,  -h  1886-1892;  professor  of  biological  sciences  and  geology,  1893-1894. 

John  S.  Brown  (A.  B.,  Bates,  1872;  A.  M.,  Bates,  1875),  professor  of  chemistry 
-1-1886-1893;  principal  of  academy  and  professor  of  ancient  languages,  1893-1899-1-.' 

Francis  Kendall  (A.  B.,  Williams,  1882),  professor  of  German  and  French, 
-+-1886-1887. 

Howard  F.  Doane  (A.  B.,  Harvard,  1878) ,  Boswell  professor  of  Greek,  1886-1894; 
instructor  in  Latin,  1893-94;  Boswell  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1894-1899-f-. 

Margaret  E.  Thompson  (S.  B.,  Doane,  1886;  A.  M.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
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The  faculty  has  shown  greater  permanence  as  respects  the  tenure 
of  office  than  in  the  earlier  periods.  ** 

The  courses  of  study  have  undergone  marked  change  since  1886. 
The  two  regular  college  courses  have  continued,  growing  from  year  to 
year  in  depth  and  scope.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  department 
of  history  and  English  literature  in  1887  these  subjects  have  been 
reasonably  well  represented  in  the  curriculum;  and  the  introduction 
of  a  literary  course  in  1897,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  classical  and 
scientific  courses,  indicates  the  purpose  to  make  yet  more  of  human- 
istic studies.^  More  important  still  was  the  incoming  of  elective 
studies  in  1893.^  Beginning  with  a  limited  application  of  the  princi- 
ple, the  college  has  tended  to  establish  free  election  as  rapidly  as 
resources  would  allow,**  with  undoubted  advantage  to  its  work.     No 

1897),  instructor  in  English,  1886-1888;  instructor  in  mathematics,  1888-1897; 
professor  of  English  literature,  1897-1899-|-;  preceptress,  1886-1893;  principal  of 
ladies'  department,  1893-1899 -f-. 

Henry  H.  Hosford  (A.  B.,  Adelbert,  1880;  A.  M.,  Adelbert,  1883),  professor  of 
Latin,  1887-1889;  professor  of  astronomy  and  physics,  1892-1899-f ;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  1894-1899+ . 

Arley  B.  Show  (A.  B.,  Doane,  1882;  A.  M.,  Doane,  1892) ,  professor  of  history  and 
English  literature,  1887-1892. 

William  E.  Jillson  (A.  B.,  Brown,  1882;  A.  M.,  Brown,  1885),  professor  of  Latin 
and  modern  languages,  1890-1894;  professor  of  German  and  French,  1894-1899+. 

Joseph  H.  Powers  (S.  B.,  University  of  "Wisconsin,  1889;  Ph.  D.,  G5ttingen,  1892) , 
professor  of  biological  sciences  and  geology,  1894-95;  Crete  professor  of  biology 
and  instructor  in  geology,  1895-1899-f  . 

Martha  M.  Rebendorf ,  instructor  in  German  and  French,  1887-88;  instructor 
in  art  and  modem  languages,  1888-1890. 

Cloudsley  Rutter  (S.  B.,  Doane,  1892;  A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
1896;  A.  M.,  1896),  instructor  in  astronomy  and  pedagogy,  1891-92. 

Fayette  T.  Owen  (A.  B.,  Doane,  1896),  instructor  in  English,  1892-1894. 

Sarah  J.  Doane,  acting  preceptress,  1892. 

Orpha  E.  Leavitt  (A.  B.,  Doane,  1886),  instructor  in  history  and  English  litera- 
ture, 1893-94. 

Jennie  C.  Hosford  (A.  B.,  Smith,  1888),  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1895-96. 

*CJong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1897,  24. 

**The  literary  course  offers  more  history  and  literature  than  the  others,  and  less 
science  and  language,  during  the  first  three  years.  The  prescribed  work  for  the 
senior  year  is  identical  in  all  courses.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1897-98, 11-14;  1898-99, 
9-12.  The  academy  preparation  for  the  literary  and  scientific  courses  is  identical. 
Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1898-99,  26-27.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  is  offered  to 
graduates  from  the  litei-ary  course.    Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1898-99,  8. 

^ Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1893-94,  11-13,  24. 

**  In  the  i)eriod  1893-1897  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  junior  and  senior  years  was 
prescribed,  the  other  third  being  elective.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1893-94, 11-12, 13; 
1896-97, 9-14.  Since  1897  about  one-half  of  junior  studies  and  two-thirds  of  senior 
studies  are  elective.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1898-99, 11.  In  1893,  12  elective  subjects 
were  offered  for  junior  and  senior  years.  By  1899  the  number  has  been  increased 
to  more  than  40,  but  some  of  these  subjects  are  prescribed  in  certain  courses  and 
elective  in  others.    The  purely  elective  subjects,  measured  in  terms'  work,  are  as 
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data  are  at  hand  to  indicate  how  far  freedom  of  choice  has  modified 
the  general  complexion  of  students'  courses  of  study.  In  these  years 
discipline  in  practical  English  shows  progress,  though  yet  needing 
more  systematic  treatment.*  Scientific  instruction  has  placed  empha- 
sis on  biological  rather  than  systematic  methods  and  results,^  and 
facilities  have  grown  in  a  moderate  way  to  meet  the  new  demands. 
The  proportion  of  graduates  from  the  two  college  courses  evinces  the 
tendency  of  classical  studies  to  keep  the  leading  place/ 

In  1887  the  normal  course  was  lengthened  to  four  years,  and  a  "  busi- 
ness course  "  of  two  years  introduced.  ^  Continuing  with  minor  changes 
through  the  decade,  the  normal  course  was  abolished  in  1898,  probably 
because  the  limited  demand  made  it  unnecessary.  The  business 
course  continues  as  an  ** elementary  English  and  business  course."® 

In  this  period  the  college  has  clearly  separated  itself  from  the  pre- 
paratory department,  and  gained  a  more  independent  footing.  While 
college  and  academy  yet  retain  many  points  of  contact,  the  differentia- 
tion stands  for  real  progress  toward  strictly  college  work. '  The  change 
is  essentially  contemporaneous  with  the  development  of  closer  affilia- 
tion between  Doane  College  and  the  Congregational  academies  of 
Nebraska,  and  has  worked  toward  the  same  end.  The  dependence  of 
the  college  on  its  system  of  secondary  schools  appears  suggestively  in 

follows:  Astronomy,  1;  biology,  9;  chemistry,  4;  economics,  3;  English  literature. 
3;  French,  3;  geology,  2;  G^erman,  3;  Hebrew,  3;  history,  2;  mathematics,  3. 
Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1898-99, 13-24. 

"  Instruction  in  English  composition  is  distributed  among  several  teachers,  each 
one  having  a  weekly  exercise  in  the  subject.  In  connection  with  this  work  stand- 
ard authors  are  studied  as  models  of  English  style.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1898-99, 
17,  18. 

»» Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1893-94,  18-19;  1898-99,  14-15. 

°  See  the  tables  on  p.  206.  The  parsonnel  of  the  teaching  force  naturally  has 
some  influence  on  such  results. 

** Doane  CoU.:  Cat.,  1887,  24,  25. 

''Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1898-99,  27.  Its  real  function  is  to  provide  instruction  for 
students  not  fitted  for  reg^ular  academy  grades. 

'  Th6  academy  was  organized  on  a  semi-indei)endent  basis  in  1893.  Doane  Coll. : 
Cat.,  1893-94,  28;  Min.  Trust.,  June  10,  1893.  No  essential  change  apx)eared  in 
the  courses  of  study.  The  academy  continues  under  the  same  board  of  control 
as  the  college,  and  the  same  instructors  teach  in  both.  But  in  the  reorganization 
the  academy  came  under  the  supervision  of  a  separate  principal,  thus  making, 
easier  some  degree  of  discrimination  in  discipline  and  general  policy  between  col- 
lege and  academy  students.  The  separation  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  both 
college  and  academy.  The  name  ''  Crete  Academy  "  was  revived  and  applied  to 
the  reorganized  school.  The  reasons  for  the  separation  are  well  set  forth  in  Nebr. 
Cong.  News,  March,  1892,  78;  Doane  Owl,  January,  1892,  38;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min., 
1894,  37-38. 
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a  study  of  the  sources  from  which  the  entering  classes  are  drawn.* 
In  these  schools  obviously  the  college  is  to  find  its  strength  more  and 
more  in  the  future.*'  At  the  same  time  the  college  has  maintained 
vital  relations  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  °  No  fixed  system  of 
admission  to  college  by  credit  or  examination  has  yet  gone  into  effect.** 
The  department  of  music  maintained  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege has  grown  rapidly  and  developed  substantial  strength.  After  a 
period  of  practical  independence,®  the  school  of  music  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  college  curriculum  of  equal  privilege  with 
other  studies.'  Changes  in  the  directorship  have  been  somewhat  fre- 
quent /but  a  fairly  progressive  policy  has  prevailed.     The  courses  in 


'  The  following  table  shows  the  preparation  of  the  entering  classes  for  the  period 
188^1899: 


School. 


Crete  Academy,  Doane  prei)aratory 

department 

Weeping  Water  Academy ,.. 

Franklin  Academy 

Chadron  Academy 

Qatea  preparatory  dei)artment 

Crete  High  School 

Other  Nebraska  high  schools 

other  schools 


Total 


Year  entered. 


i 


15     14 


17 


1 

3      1 
2      1 


20 


17 


1 
1 


19 


16 
1 
1 


2 
2 


22 


s  i 


20 


2 


9 
2 


1 
1 


15 


8 
2 


7 
5 


30 


32 


28 


® 


15  i  14 

....      1 


7 
2 


8 


26  !  31 


12 


3 


9 
1 
3 


1 
8 
6 
1 


31 


5 
9 


27 


11 
■3" 


5 

8 


5 
3 
5 

1 


8 


27  I  29 


o 


180 

6 

21 

8 

1 

67 

55 

6 


339 


**The  trustees  of  Doane  College  have  paid  mnch  attention  to  the  development 
of  secondary  schools.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  22,  1887:  March  26,  1889; 
March  4,  1890;  June  24, 1890;  June  16,  1891;  June  23,  1897.  The  Congregational 
churches  have  shown  a  strong  interest  in  the  progress  of  these  schools.  Cong. 
Assn.:  Min.,  1886,  12;  1887,  33. 

•^  This  end  has  been  attained  in  some  measure  by  granting  to  the  best  graduates 
of  high-school  classes  year  by  year  scholarships  carrying  with  them  free  tuition 
for  the  college  course.  This  policy  was  begun  in  1887.  Doane  Coll.:  Min. 
Trust.,  June  22,  1887.  The  treasurer's  records  show  that  since  that  date  free 
scholarships  have  been  conferred  on  468  graduates,  representing  149  high  schools 
in  Nebraska. 

*> Doane  Coll.:  Cat.,  1896-97,  11. 

•Until  1888,  musical  interests  were  not  closely  organized.  At  that  time  a 
director  was  appointed  and  a  '*  conservatory  "  established.  The  work  was  practi- 
cally self-sustaining.    On  this  basis  the  school  continued  for  ten  years. 

'Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99,  29.    Under  the  new  organization,  a  student  in  col-fj 
lege  or  academy  classes  may  gain  credit  toward  graduation  by  work  in  music. ^ 
The  department  of  music  offers  electives  for  college  students.    Doane  Coll. :  Cat. 
1898-99,  23-24. 

«The  instructors  in  music  since  1886,  grouped  according  to  rank  and  date  of 
appointment,  are  as  follows:  Carrie  E.  Decker,  instructor  in  music.  +1886-1888; 
W.  F.  Gates,  director  of  conservatory,  1888-89;  Mary  E.  Latimer,  instructor  in 
music,  1889-90;  H.  Bert  King,  musical  director,  1890-1897;  W.  Irving  Andruss, 
musical  director,  1897-1899-1- ;  EflSe  M.  Chadsey,  assistant  in  music,  -+-1886-87; 
Adelaide  Doane,  assistant  instructor  in  music,  1887-88. 

5098—02 14 
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music  include  instruction  in  all  the  customary  branches  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  ^  Since  the  organization  of  the  conservatory  in 
1888,  graduates  in  music  have  received  diplomas  on  the  completion  of 
a  course  usually  involving  four  years  of  study.  ^  Since  1897  the  depart- 
ment offers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  for  advanced  work.^  The 
attendance  of  pupils  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.**  The 
department  of  music  renders  invaluable  service  in  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  college  and  of  the  community. 

In  art  teaching  the  college  attempted  little  during  the  period,  and 
soon  abandoned  the  field.  ^ 

Military  drill,  already  introduced  in  the  earlier  period,  has  in  the 
last  five  years  assumed  more  systematic  form.  In  1894  the  United 
States  Government  detailed  an  army  officer  to  serve  as  resident 
instructor  in  military  science,  and  the  department  kept  in  vigorous 
activity  until  the  recent  war  with  Spain  called  the  commanding  officer 
from  his  post.^  The  influence  of  the  military  discipline  in  the  college 
has  been  tonic  and  beneficial. « 

Progress  in  methods  and  standards  has  created  somewhat  ampler 
facilities  in  various  departments  of  instruction,  though  much  yet 
remains  to  be  desired.  ^'  The  library  has  grown  slowly,  but  has  become 
far  more  serviceable  in  practical  work,  partly  through  better  organi- 

»Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99,  29-33.  There  are  special  charges  for  tuition  in 
music. 

^Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1893-94,  40.  The  department  has  granted  17  diplomas  in 
music  to  the  present  time,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  *' teachers'  certi- 
ficates."   See  list  on  p.  205. 

'^Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99,  30. 

•*The  registrations  in  music  are  as  follows  for  the  period:  1886-87,  41;  1887-88, 
76;  1888-89,  37;  1889-90,  46;  1890-91,  47;  1891-92,  56;  1892-93,  119;  1893-94,  74; 
1894-95,  74;  1895-96,  45;  1896-97,  44;  1897-98,  47;  1898-99,  47. 

^  The  following  teachers  served  in  this  department:  Adelaide  Stebbins,  instructor 
in  drawing  and  painting,  1886-1888;  Martha  M.  Bebendorf ,  instructor  in  art  and 
modem  languages,  1888-1890.  Since  1890  the  college  has  not  provided  instruction 
in  art  subjects. 

'Cong.  Ajssn.:  Min.  1894,38;  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1894-95,  36-39.  Until  1884,  the 
drill  was  supervised,  as  earlier,  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Doane.  At  that  time  Lieut.  Charles 
B.  Hardin,  Eighteenth  Infantry ,  United  States  Army,  became  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  retaining  that  position  till  1898.  Upon  his  withdrawal,  Lieut. 
James  M.  Arrasmith,  Second  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  assumed  thei>08ition, 
but  his  services  were  soon  demanded  in  the  field.  During  1898-99  the  work  of 
the  department  was  suspended.  For  the  course  of  instruction,  organization  of 
the  battalion,  and  other  details,  see  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1895-96,  32-33;  1896-97, 
30-31;  1897-98,  37-38. 

B  Military  drill  was  required  of  all  young  men  not  specially  exempted,  until 
senior  year.    Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1897-98,38. 

**  At  the  present  time  the  library  contains  about  7,800  volumes  and  5,000  pam- 
phlets. Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99,  36.  A  "  Library  Club ''  of  graduates  and  old 
students  is  contributing  materially  to  its  resources.  The  library  now  has  the 
income  of  a  permanent  fund  of  about  $1,100. 
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zation,'^  partly  through  the  erection  of  a  librarj'  building,  and  partly 
through  a  more  vital  connection  between  the  library  and  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction.^  The  adoption  of  practical  methods  in  history, 
economies,  literature,  and  kindred  studies  attests  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  these  new  relations.*^ 

The  departments  of  biology  ^  and  of  physical  science  ®  have  built  up 
fairly  equipped  laboratories  and  made  liberal  use  of  laboratory 
methods  in  teaching.  The  astronomical  observatory  remains  as  before. 
The  museum  has  grown  through  the  addition  of  various  collections.' 

Acting  in  harmony  with  the  better  usages  of  modern  education, 
Doane  College  has  pursued  a  conservative  policy  in  respect  to  gradu- 
ate* and  honorary  degrees.*"    At  the  present  time  master's  degrees  in 

*The  **  decimal  classification,"  introduced  in  1888,  has  been  thoroughly  applied 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  library.  No  catalogue  has  been  made.  The  librarians 
of  the  period  are  as  follows:  Francis  Kendall,  +1886-87;  Arley  B.  Show,  1887-1892; 
William  E.  Jillson,  1892-1899+. 

^  The  use  of  the  library  as  an  aid  in  instruction  has  become  much  more  general. 
The  ** open-shelf  system"  has  been  employed  for  several  years.  Doane  Coll.: 
Cat.  1894-95,  41. 

*The  larger  use  of  reference  reading  and  research  work  in  the  historical 
sciences  and  literature  is  evidence  of  more  practical  methods.  Doane  Coll. :  Cat. 
1888,  35-37;  1898-99,  7-8,  18. 

*The  biological  laboratory  was  established  by  Professor  Swezey  in  1891. 
Doane  Col.:  Min.  Trust,  June  14,  1892;  Cat.  1891-92,  40.  It  has  developed  slowly, 
having  as  yet  only  meager  facilities. 

•Doane  Col.:  Cat.  189^93,  34;  1898-99,  36-37. 

'Upon  his  resignation  in  1894,  Professor  Swezey  donated  to  the  college  his  choice 
botanical  and  zoological  collections,  together  with  a  select  library  of  scientific 
books.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1894,  34.  In  1896  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  York, 
Nebr.,  gave  a  rare  collection  of  minerals.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  August,  1896, 10. 
The  same  year  the  collection  was  greatly  augmented  by  a  gift  of  minerals  from  a 
Massachusetts  friend.    Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February.  1897,  60. 

«The  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  master  of  science  were  first  offered  in  1887, 
in  the  following  terms:  *'The  degree  of  master  of  arts  may  be  conferred  upon 
classical  college  graduates,  and  that  of  master  of  science  upon  scientific  college 
^n^aduates,  of  three  years'  standing  or  upward,  who  shall  show  by  their  published 
essays  or  by  submitting  to  special  examination  that  they  have  spent  a  year  or  its 
equivalent  in  liberal  study  and  are  worthy  of  recommendation  to  these  degrees." 
Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1887,  27.  This  statement  continues  without  essential  change 
until  1892,  when  a  more  detailed  definition  of  requirements  appears.  The  new 
statement  emphasizes  too  much  the  purely  quantitative  measures  of  work,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  older  standard.  Doane  Col.:  Cat.  1892-93, 
44-45.  This  provision  remained  in  nearly  the  same  form  till  1898,  when  a  new 
announcement  appeared,  restoring  essentially  the  earlier  principles.  Doane  Col.: 
Cat.  1898-99,  18.  During  the  period  the  college  has  granted  the  following  mas- 
ters' degrees:  Masters  of  arts,  1892, 3;  1895. 1;  1897,  2.  Masters  of  science,  1895, 1, 
All  the  candidates  but  one  were  graduates  of  Doane  College. 

•^In  1895  the  college  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  on 
Thomas  Doane.  Doane  Coll. :  Cat.  1895-96,  55.  No  other  honorary  degrees  have 
ever  been  given. 
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arts  and  in  science  are  offered,  nnder  satisfactory  conditions;*  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  other  graduate  honors. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Gay  lord  Hall  in  1884  the  "ladies'  depart- 
ment "  has  provided  amply  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  young  women 
in  the  institution.^  The  boarding  department  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  Gaylord  Hall  continues  to  afford  good  accommodations  for 
students  of  both  sexes.  *^ 

Since  1886  the  college  has  erected  one  new  structure.  As  early  as 
1891  the  need  of  a  library  building  elicited  attention.^  The  canvass 
for  funds  began  soon  after,®  and  by  the  summer  of  1893  the  requisite 
amount  was  in  hand.'  Whitin  Library »  was  begun  in  May,  1894;'* 
the  comer  stone  was  laid  at  commencement,^  and  the  building  was 
completed  and  occupied  during  the  autumn.  ^    The  cost  was  $10,000.^ 

Whitin  Libr3,ry  is  the  most  modern  of  the  college  buildings  in  its 
architecture^  and  its  appointments, ""  and  fills  a  most  important  place 
in  the  practical  utilities  of  the  institution. 

•DoaneCol.:  Cat.  1898-99,8. 

^  The  success  of  this  department  is  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  and  skillful  super- 
vision of  the  preceptress,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Thompson.  In  1888  the  trustees  made 
the  i)osition  of  preceptress  a  permanent  one,  like  the  professorship.  Doane  Coll.: 
Min.  Trust.,  June  27, 1888.  In  1896  Miss  Thompson  was  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  English  literature,  retaining  the  office  of  preceptress.  In  1890  some 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  ''ladies'  advisory  board,"  to  assist  the  precep- 
tress, but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  24,  1890;  June 
17, 1891.  For  the  present  status  of  the  ladies'  department  see  Doane  Coll.:  Cat. 
1898-99,  35. 

« The  matrons  in  charge  of  household  management  in  Gaylord  Hall  have  been: 
Mrs.  Mary  Leavitt,  1884-1897;  Mrs.  E.  M.  B5hne,  1897-1899-+-. 

«* Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1891-92,  55;  Doane  Owl,  October,  1893,  2. 

«Ibid.,  189^93,  51.  In  the  faU  of  1892  the  trustees  voted  to  build  a  library 
building  '*  as  soon  as  possible."  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  November  1, 1892.  At 
the  next  annual  meeting  the  subject  was  duly  considered,  the  building  determined 
upon,  and  the  executive  committee  authorized  to  proceed.  Doane  Coll.:  Min. 
Trust,.  June  13, 14,  1893.  As  to  the  raising  of  funds,  see  Cong.  Assn.,  Min.:  1894,. 
38;  Doane  CoU.:  Cat.  1892-93,  5;  1893-94,  49;  Doane  Owl,  October,  1893,  3. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1894,  38;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  August,  1893, 10. 

»The  building  was  named  for  the  Whitins,  of  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  whose  many 
gifts  to  the  college  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the  library  structure.  Cong.  Assn. :  Min. ,. 
1894,  38;  Doane  Owl,  October,  1893,  3;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  August,  1893,  10. 

^Cong.  Assn.;  Min.,  1894,  38. 

*  Ibid,,  Doane  Owl,  June  10, 1894, 122-23.  The  Owl  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  ceremony. 

J  Doane  Owl,  November  10, 1894,  3.  The  first  books  entered  the  new  building 
October  4, 1894. 

^^ Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1893-94,  49;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1894,  38. 

^The  structure  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Gteorge  R.  Dean  and  Arthur  R.  Dean, 
architects,  Chicago,  111.  Both  were  former  students  in  the  college.  Doane  Owl., 
October,  1893,  3. 

«» **  Whitin  Library,  constructed  of  Roman  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  general  requirements  of  a  modem  college  library.    Its 
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During  the  same  years  a  "science  hall "  has  been  projected,*  but  the 
erection  of  it  belongs  to  the  achievements  of  the  future.  Sundry 
improvements  of  a  minor  nature  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  the 
older  buildings.^ 

The  college  still  retains  nearly  the  entire  "college  section,"  on 
which  the  campus  is  situated.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
place  portions  of  this  real  estate  on  the  market,^  but  little  has  been 
accomplished.  The  college  has  sold  some  of  its  outside  lands. *^  From 
those  that  remain  it  receives  a  considerajjle  annual  revenue.® 

In  this  period  the  college  has  passed  through  a  severe  financial 
crisis,  issuing  from  it  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  men  who 
manage  its  affairs.  Ah*eady,  in  1886,  as  noticed  earlier,  the  approach- 
ing stringency  was  foreseen. '  The  college  was  carrying  a  heavy  debt.  ^ 
The  "two-college  question"  disorganized  its  interests  and  practical 
needs  grew  daily  wider  and  more  urgent.  These  conditions  chal- 
lenged all  friends  of  the  institution  to  the  utmost  endeavor  for  its 
relief.  Strict  economy  prevailed  in  the  administration,  but  the  policy 
of  retrenchment  at  the  expense  of  educational  efficiency  was  not 
allowed.  *"  An  energetic  canvass  during  1887  and  1888  resulted  in  the 
subscription  by  the  citizens  of  Crete  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $15,000 
for  the  chair  of  natural  science.* 

present  bookcases  will  accommodate  10,000  volnmes,  and  space  has  been  provided 
for  the  erection  of  stacks  capable  of  holdmg  15,000  more.  Besides  two  offices, 
one  for  the  librarian  and  the  other  for  the  president,  there  are  on  the  main  floor 
three  special  rooms  for  different  departments  of  the  library,  one  for  reference 
books  and  the  standard  papers  and  periodicals,  another  for  history  and  English 
literature,  and  a  third,  the  principal  consulting  room,  for  the  rest  of  the  books. 
These  rooms  are  fitted  np  with  tables  and  chairs,  and  every  opjwrtnnity  is  afforded 
for  laboratory  library  work.  The  half  story  above  the  two  offices  is  especially 
arranged  for  the  pamphlet  dex)artment  and  for  keeping  the  files  of  periodicals. 
A  high  basement  contains  the  boys'  gymnasium,  a  bathroom,  the  armory,  and  a 
fireproof  vault."    Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1894-95,  47. 

•Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1893-94,  49;  1894-95,  51;  1895-96,  43;  Min.  Trust.,  June  18, 
1895. 

^ Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  14, 1893. 

'  In  1887  about  50  acres  east  of  the  campus  were  platted  into  blocks  and  lots. 
For  the  various  conditions  under  which  this  property  has  been  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic see  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1887,  3^-53;  1893-94,  44;  1895-96,  38;  1897-98,  41^-43. 

*  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  14, 1892. 

^  About  $900  per  annum. 

'  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1886,  34.  In  this  crisis  Thomas  Doane  pledged  the  college 
$10,000,  conditional  on  its  raising  $45,000  in  the  State  to  pay  debts  and  cover  cur- 
rent expenses. 

»  The  debt  on  Qaylord  Hall,  amounting  to  $20,000,  was  the  x>rincipal  burden. 

*^  In  1887,  when  the  financial  crisis  was  pressing  hard,  two  new  professors  were 
appointed,  increasing  by  one  the  total  number  of  instructors.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat. 
1887-88,  11;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1887,  33. 

*Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  September  18,  1888;  Cong,  Assn.:  Min.,  1887,  33-34; 
1888,  ^.  This  endowment  was  largely  the  product  of  untiring  efforts  on  the  x>art 
of  the  treasurer,  Prof.  A.  B.  Fairchild. 
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In  the  same  years  the  graduates  of  the  college  began  an  "alumni 
fund,"  looking  toward  the  complete  endowment  of  a  professorship.*- 
Late  in  1887  the  Whitcomb  gift  of  $13,000^  brought  further  encour- 
agement. Vigorous  appeals  to  the  Nebraska  churches  secured  gratify- 
ing returns/  and  by  the  fall  of  1889  the  strength  of  the  immediate 
crisis  was  broken/ 

Since  that  time  no  like  emergency  has  arisen,  though  the  problem 
of  ways  and  means  has  often  caused  grave  perplexity.®  The  college 
has  met  its  current  obligatiojis,  paid  its  debts,'  increased  somewhat 
its  annual  expenses,^  erected  a  new  library  building,  and  made  good 
progress  in  the  accumulation  of  permanent  endowments. 

•  The  following  statement  registers  the  growth  of  the  alnmni  fnnd  to  the  pres- 
ent time: 


Year. 

Gain. 

Total. 

Year. 

OaiTi. 

Total. 

1889 

$140.00 
261.00 
408.00 
582.00 
781.60 
874.30 

1895 

$67.25 
172.27 
143.85 
372.60 
388.49 

$941.55 

1890 

$120.00 

147.00 

174.00 

199.60 

92.70 

1896 

1,113.82 

1891 

1897 

1,267.67 

1892 

1898 

1,630.17 

1893 

1899 

2,018.e(V 

1894 

^Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust,  September  19,  1888.  This  donation  from  the  estate 
of  David  Whitcomb,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  the  largest  individual  gift  yet 
made  to  tl^e  college.  The  sum  was  added  to  the  i>ermanent  funds.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  time  of  financial  pressure  the  college  sought  to  create  endow- 
ments rather  than  to  soUcit  gifts  for  current  expenses. 

"Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1886, 12,  35;  1887,  12,  33;  1887, 17,  85;  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
April,  1887,  4;  July,  1888,  2,  3.  At  the  June  meeting,  1888,  the  trustees  asked  the 
Nebraska  churches  to  raise  $8,000  within  a  year.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1888, 3. 
A  considerable  amount  of  ready  money  was  realized  by  *'  discounting  the  future  '* 
through  the  sale  of  scholarships  of  $100  each,  giving  free  tuition  for  academy  and 
college  courses.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  September  18,  1888.  Over  50  such 
scholarships  were  placed  during  the  years  1888-1890.    Cong.  Assn. :  Min.  1890, 36. 

•"Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1889,  86-37.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  to  close  the 
college,  but  it  was  never  seriously  entertained.  Doane  Coll. :  Min.  Trust. ,  Septem- 
ber 18, 1888;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1888.  The  trustees  met  frequently  during 
these  times  to  devise  financial  relief.  In  1889  they  decided  to  borrow  money  for 
running  exx)enses  if  necessary.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  September  24,  1889. 
For  the  whole  period  the  energies  of  President  Perry  and  Professor  Fairchild  were 
mainly  devoted  to  the  financial  administration. 

*  The  financial  depression  of  the  country  during  the  years  1893-1896  could  not 
fail  to  act  appreciably  on  college  interests.  On  the  whole.  Doane  College  passed 
through  the  period  remarkably  well.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1894,  37-88;  Doane 
Coll.:  Cat.,  1895-96,  43-44:  Min.  Trust.,  June  23,  1896. 

^The  final  payment  on  the  Gaylord  Hall  debt  was  made  May  3,  1899.  Daring 
more  than  a  decade  this  debt  was  a  heavy  burden.  About  1894  the  college  was 
practically  free  from  debt.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1894,  38.  Some  obligations  have 
been  incurred  since  that  time.    Doane  Coll. :  Cat.  1898-99,  47. 

8  The  annual  expenses  for  the  period  1886-1899  have  averaged  about  $16,000  a 
year,  of  which  about  $10,000  has  been  for  salaries. 
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More  recently  the  college  has  projected  yet  larger  financial  under- 
takings. In  1896  a  plan  was  put  forward  to  raise  a  fund  of  $25,000 
in  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  college.  ** 
Some  work  was  done  on  these  lines,  ^  but  the  enterprise  finally  grew 
into  a  movement  for  a  much  greater  sum.  At  present  the  college 
authorities  are  working  under  the  direction  of  the  "Doane  College 
committee  on  endowment "  ^  to  put  the  institution  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  ever  before.^  The  permanent  funds,  including  the  quarter-cen- 
tennial subscription  to  date,  amount  to  over  $75,000.® 

•Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  23,  1896;  Cat.  1896-97,  40;  Cong.  Assn.: 
Min.  1896,  33.  The  quarter  centennial  was  duly  celebrated  in  1897.  For  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  celebration  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1897,  2-5. 

^Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  23,  1897;  Cat.  1897-98,  47;  Cong.  Assn.: 
Min.  .1897,  24;  1898,  46.  Over  $8,000  had  been  pledged,  about  one-half  of  it  in 
Nebraska.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1897,  24. 

*At  their  December  meeting,  1898,  the  trustees  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
devise  a  plan  of  financial  canvass.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  December  6,  1898; 
Cat.  1898-99,  43.  This  committee  appointed  the  permanent  committee  on  endow- 
ment referred  to  in  the  text.  The  chairman  of  the  latter,  Rev.  H.  A.  French, 
editor  of  the  Nebraska  Congregational  News,  Lincoln,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
loyal  friends  of  the  college  from  its  early  days.    Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  189S-99,  43. 

^In  January,  1899,  the  committee  on  endowment  recommended  that  money 
enough  be  raised  ''  to  increase  the  permanent  funds  to  $150,000,  and  to  x)ay  all 
debts  and  current  expenses  at  the  close  of  the  century."  The  necessary  amount 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $130,000.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99,  43^44.  Of  this  sum 
there  has  been  pledged  to  date  (December,  1899)  nearly  $30,000.  This  amount 
includes  receipts  from  ordinary  regular  sources  of  income.  Report  of  Doane  Col- 
lege committee  on  endowment,  December  1,  1899.  This  rejwrt  presents  a  very 
hopeful  showing  for  the  financial  and  educational  future  of  the  college. 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  various  permanent  funds  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  treasurer,  August  31,  1899: 


Estab- 
lished. 


1880(?)... 
1881  (?)... 

1881 

1881-82... 

1888 

1882 

1882-83... 
1883-1888. 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1886-87... 

1887 

1888 

1888-1896. 
1888-1889. 
looW— 188B. 
1889-1809. 

18»7 

1896-1889. 
1897-98... 


Name  of  fund. 


Boswell  professorship 

Perry  iprofessorship 

Mary  S.  Perrv  annnity 

Tale  scholarship 

Campbell  scholarship 

Fiske  prize 

Boswell  library 

"63"  scholarship 

Bates  bindinar 

Whitcomb  scholarship 

Mount  Vernon  scholarship 

Scholarship 

Lamson  scholarship 

Worcester  professorship 

Whitcomb  professorship 

Crete  professorship 

Doane  College  alumni 

General 

Buell  memorial 

Nebraska  quarter-centennial  endowment 
"96"  prize 

Total,  August  31, 1899 


Amount. 


$10, 


1, 

1, 


10, 
2, 

10, 
1, 

8. 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
UK).  00 
945.00 
100.00 
000.00 
207.58 
120.  (X) 
9).  00 
418.00 
000.00 
447.(6 
100. 16 
585.00 
000.00 
934.73 
126.07 


77,553.58 
J 


The  growth  of  the  permanent  funds  year  by  year  appears  from  the  appended 
statement,  also  furnished  by  Treasurer  Fairchild.    The  small  discrepancy  between 
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There  is  a  debt  of  about  $10,000.*  The  entire  resources  of  the  insti- 
tution, including  grounds,  Duildings,  apparatus,  equipments,  and 
invested  funds  are  estimated  at  nearly  $250,000.^  The  era  of  close 
economy  and  wise  management  is  not  past,*'  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
such  heavy  pressure  will  again  be  felt. 

As  already  suggested,  this  financial  success  is  owing  primarily  to 
careful,  energetic  management.  Throughout  the  period,  with  slight 
exception,*^  the  college  has  kept  representatives  in  the  Eastern  field,© 
and  the  returns  have  already  justified  the  policy.'    A  like  method  in 

the  two  totals  is  due  to  the  earlier  date  of  the  latter  statement,  it  having  been  made 

July  25, 1899. 

Permanent  fund. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888,  to  July  10. 

1889,  to  June  80 

1890,  to  June  20 

1891,  to  June  10 

1892,  to  June  1 . 

1893,  to  June  1 . 

1894,  to  May  81. 

1895,  to  May  31. 

1896,  to  May  31. 

1897,  to  May  31. 

1898,  to  May  81. 

1899,  to  May  31. 


Gain. 


116,100.00 

820.00 

1,090.00 

116.00 

1,000.00 

307.58 

110.00 

4,018.00 

8,872.25 

4,662.55 

4,515.00 

5,250.50 

12,622.56 

222.70 

162.25 

251.42 

2,150.00 

2,178.11 

7,705.64 


Total. 


$10,000.00 
26,100.00 
26,920.00 
28,010.00 
28,125.00 
29,125.00 
29,432.58 
29,542.58 
88,560.58 
86,932.83 
41,505.88 
46,110.38 
51,8I».88 
63,992.43 
64,215.13 
64,877.38 
64,628.80 
66,778.80 
68,951.91 
76,657.46 


•  Doane  Coll. :  Cat.  1898-99, 43.  The  above  statement  is  based  on  the  treasurer's 
report. 

^The  foUowing  inventory,  dated  May  31,  1899,  was  furnished  by  the  treasurer: 
Buildings,  $51,795.10;  real  estate,  $84,825.34;  mortgage  notes,  $71,994.86;  cash, 
$5,160.91;  other  items,  $23,081.85;  total,  $236,358.06. 

°  That  the  financial  problem  is  yet  a  vital  one  is  indicated  by  sundry  recent  acts 
of  the  trustees.    Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  23, 1899;  December  7,  1897. 

^  The  attempt  to  raise  funds  through  the  agency  of  the  American  College  and 
Education  Society,  the  general  organ  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  United 
States,  was  not  a  successful  substitute  for  the  x>ersonal  canvass.  On  condition  of 
the  retirement  of  all  agents  from  the  Eastern  field,  the  society  undertook  to  raise, 
through  its  own  field  secretaries,  funds  sufficient  for  current  needs.  Doane  Coll.: 
Min.  Trust.,  October  16,  1891.  The  plan  was  put  into  operation  in  1891,  but 
abandoned  in  1893.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  16, 1891;  September  29, 1891; 
June  14,  1892;  November  1, 1892;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1889,36-37;  1891,39;  Doane 
CoU.:  Cat.  1891,  56;  1892,  52;  1893,  49. 

^'The  financial  agents  of  the  college  in  the  East  have  been  as  follows:  President 
D.  B.  Perry,  at  various  times;  Rev.  Henry  Bates,  1878-1883;  Prof.  J.  S.  Brown, 
1886;  Prof.  A.  B.  Pairchild,  1888-1890;  Prof.  W.  E.  Jillson,  1893;  Rev.  Gheo.  E. 
Tavlor,  1894-1899. 

'The  amounts  realized  from  Eastern  donations  are  indicated  in  the  table  of 
donations  below,  which  is  based  on  data  furnished  by  the  treasurer: 


Period. 


1872-1880. 
1880-1886. 
188&-1809. 


Connecti- 
cut. 


Massachn- 


Nebraska. 


Other 
sourceB. 


$8,110,21  $30,;-)^.  63 
15,1.^.95  34,100.14 
37,530.96      94,106.36 


816,a58.27 

7,0:i7.34 

23,51)3.84 


$1,623.88 
9,455.00 
9,413.11 


Total. 


60,780.12     138,734.33      46,989.45       20,491.99 


Total. 


$56,619.99 
65,725.43 

164.650.47 


286,985.89 
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the  Nebraska  field  has  strengthened  the  college  in  its  relations  with 
the  churches,  and  enabled  it  to  surmount  impending  difficulties.* 
Above  all,  the  home  administration  has  been  guided  by  men  of  sound 
and  conservative  business  instincts,^  and  thus  kept  free  from  rash  or 
speculative  ventures.  With  present  resources,  amounting  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars,  with  a  capable,  progressive  faculty,  with  a 
good  name  in  the  State  and  outside,  Doane  College  has  promise  of  a 
very  useful  future. 

In  recent  years  the  college  is  beginning  to  find  an  element  of  strength 
in  its  graduates,  who  not  only  serve  in  its  faculty  and  contribute  to 
its  support,  but  also  help  to  guide  its  policy  as  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees.^  The  alumni  association  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  college.^ 

Founded  like  other  Christian  colleges,  under  distinctly  missionary 
motives,®  the  religious  idea  pervades  the  entire  life  and  activity  of 
the  institution.  It  has  been  kept  free  from  narrow  sectarian  ends,' 
but  a  Christian  purpose  and  spirit  has  energized  all  its  work.  Through 
the  daily  chapel  service, *f  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,^  the  Christian 
associations,^  the  Mission  Band,J  the  local  churches,^  and  various  forms 


*In  recent  years  the  college  has  pretty  constantly  kept  a  representative  in  the 
field  in  Nebraska  and  another  in  New  England. 

^Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1896,  33;  1897,  23-24;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  June,  1894,  89. 
The  unfailing  business  sagacity  of  Professor  Fairchild,  devoted  for  more  than  fif- 
teen years  in  great  measure  to  the  financial  administration,  has  left  its  permanent 
results  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  The  services  of  President  Perry  and  of  the 
executive  committee  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere. 

"  The  representation  of  the  alumni  on  the  board  was  recommended  by  President 
Perry  in  his  annual  rejwrt,  1890.  Doane  Coll.:  Min  Trust.,  June  24,  1890.  In 
1892  the  first  alumnus  was  elected  to  the  corporate  body.  Doane  Coll.:  Min. 
Trust.,  June  15, 1892.  In  1893  the  alumni  association  was  authorized  to  nominate 
from  its  membership  two  persons  each  year,  one  of  whom  might  be  elected  to  the 
board.  Doane  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  13,  1893;  Cat.  1893-94,  50.  Under  this 
provision  five  graduates  are  now  serving  as  trustees.  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99, 3. 
There  are  27  members  of  the  corporation. 

*^The  present  officers  of  the  alumni  association  are:  President,  Margaret  E. 
Thompson,  1886;  vice-president,  Fred.  W.  Leavitt,  1895;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Grace  F.  Hooper,  1899.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  is  a  leading  feature 
of  commencement  week. 

"Doane  College  was  established  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ.  Doane  Coll.: 
Cat.  1877-78, 19. 

'No  denominational  tests  have  ever  been  applied  in  its  work.  Students  and 
faculty  are  entirely  free  in  their  church  relations. 

'Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99,  40,  42. 

^Cong,  Assn.:  Min.  1892,  22-23;  1897,  25-26. 

' Ibid.,  1886, 33;  1888, 34-35;  1889, 37;  1890, 37;  1891, 39;  Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1898-99, 
42;  Doane  Owl,  May  20,  1886,  65. 

•iThe  Mission  Band  comprises  students  pledged  to  foreign  missionary  service. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1888,  34-35;  1890,  37:  1891,  39. 

*  There  are  five  Protestant  and  two  Catholic  churches  in  Crete.  The  college 
stands  naturally  in  intimate  relations  with  the  Congregational  Church.  The  i)as- 
tors  of  this  church  have  been:  Rev.  Fred.  Alley,  1871-1873;  Rev.  Harmon  Bross, 
1873-1884;  Rev.  WiUiam  P.  Bennett,  1884-1896;  Rev.  Morris  W.  Morse,  1896-1899. 
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of  personal  work,  both  students  and  faculty  have  found  ample  means 
for  religious  growth.  For  many  years  systematic  Bible  study  has  con- 
stituted an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.^  A  majority  of  the 
students  have  usually  been  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many 
of  the  graduates  have  found  their  way  into  the  ministry  and  mission- 
ary service.^  In  all  such  ways  the  college  has  stood  for  the  abiding 
ideals  of  Christian  clilture. 

The  customary  activities  of  student  life  have  always  found  expres- 
sion in  characteristic  ways.  The  athletic  interest  has  been  moderately 
strong/  declining  somewhat,  apparantly,  in  recent  years,  for  a  time, 
but  now  tending  to  fresh  endeavor.  **  Within  the  college  literary  and 
debating  clubs  have  always  flourished,®  and  oratorical  contests  with 
other  institutions  have  called  out  a  healthy  enthusiasm.^ 

In  all  ways,  therefore,  the  history  of  Doane  College  illustrates  the 
characteristic  development  of  small  Western  institutions.  The  inci- 
dents of  its  life  are  peculiar  to  itself;  its  wider  educational  signifi- 
cance must  be  found  in  its  relation  to  the  type. 

Like  other  Christian  institutions  in  the  West,  Doane  College  has 
seemed  to  lose  ground,  as  contrasted  with  the  rapidly  expanding  State 
institutions  near  at  hand,  but  it  has  within  itself  the  elements  of  pro- 
gress and  of  permanence  which,  under  wise  guidance,  should  place  its 
future  beyond  any  reasonable  question. 

'Doane  Coll.:  Cat.  1882,  19;  1898-99, 14.  Many  variations  are  noticeable  as  to 
specific  subjects  and*  methods  of  study.  The  work  of  instruction  is  shared  among 
the  teachers. 

^  See  the  table  on  p.  206. 

°  The  students  of  Doane  College  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Nebraska  col- 
lege sports,  making  good  records,  for  a  small  institution,  in  football,  baseball^ 
tennis,  and  field  sports.  This  activity  belongs,  however,  entirely  to  the  last 
decade.  Intercollegiate  football  began  in  1890.  Doane  Owl,  February,  1890,  45; 
February,  1891, 48.  Baseball  and  tennis  appear  the  same  year.  Doane  Owl,  May, 
1890,  71;  June,  1890.  78-80.  Intercollegiate  field  sports  engaged  attention  a  little 
earlier.  Doane  Owl,  June  20, 1888,  80;  June,  1890,  80.  Interest  has  fluctuated 
considerably  since  that  time. 

^  Doane  Owl,  September,  1899,  17. 

'  There  are  three  literary  and  debating  clubs,  two  for  college  students  and  one  for 
academy  students.  Among  the  effective  agencies  for  training  in  public  speech 
should  also  be  named  the  annual  contest  for  the  Dawes's  prize,  established  by 
ex-Govemor  James  W.  Dawes. 

'  As  a  result  of  general  agitation  a  State  Oratorical  Association  was  formed  in 
1885.  Doane  Owl,  February  20,  1884,  5;  May  20,  1884,  5:  February  20,  1885,  9. 
It  included  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Doane  College,  Hastings  College,  York 
College.  The  first  annual  contest  was  held  April  15,  1885.  Doane  Owl,  April  20, 
1885,  8-9.  The  same  year  Nebraska  entered  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Association. 
Doane  Owl,  Jtme  20, 1885,  7.  With  varying  fortunes  both  of  those  organizations 
have  continued  to  the  present  time.    Doane  Owl,  May  1899, 184. 
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FOUNDING  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

By  the  year  1880  northern  Nebraska  had  begun  to  recover  some 
of  the  advantages  of  which  the  movements  of  a  decade  earlier  had 
deprived  it.  Population  once  more  flowed  into  the  region,  and  since 
that  time  growth  has  been  steady  and  salutary  in  all  directions. 

The  fresh  prosperity  of  the  northern  counties  turned  attention  anew 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Congregational  college  somewhere  within 
their  boundaries.*  In  1880,  accordingly,  the  Columbus  Association, 
representing  the  North  Platte  Congregational  churches,  took  under 
consideraton  the  location  of  an  institution  of  learning  within  its  juris- 
diction.^ For  a  year  the  association  debated  the  expediency  of  pur- 
chasing the  then  abandoned  schoolhouse  on  the  old  Pawnee  Reserva- 
tion at  Genoa,  *^  but  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1881,  it  decided  to  invite, 
from  all  points  desiring  to  compete,  bids  for  the  location  of  "  an  insti- 
tution of  academy  or  seminary  grade."  ^  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision the  Association  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect.  In  August,  the  same  year,  by  vote  of  the  Association  in  special 
session,  the  institution  was  located  at  Neligh,  Antelope  County.^ 
Later  a  board  of  trustees  was  elected  to  supervise  its  affairs,^  and 

'  A  nnmber  of  North  Platte  Congregationalists  had  looked  forward  to  such  action 
ever  since  the  closing  of  Nebraska  University  at  Fontanelle,  in  1874.  Lambert: 
Hist,  of  Gates  Coll. 

^^ColmnbnsAssn.:  Min.,  October  12,  1880. 

*  For  details,  see  Lambert:  Hist.  Gates  Coll.,  12. 

*  Columbus  Assn.:  Min.,  May  18,  1881. 

°  Ibid. ,  August  10, 1881.  Four  towns  made  bids  for  the  location — Albion,  Neligh, 
Norfolk,  and  Oakdale.  The  Neligh  bid  was  largest,  comprising  a  subscription  of 
$5,000  and  about  $2,000  in  land.  The  vote  on  location  was  as  follows:  Neligh,  23; 
Norfolk,  9;  Oakdale, 6.    Lambert:  Hist.  Gates  Coll.,  15. 

'Ibid.,  August  10,  1881. 
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articles  of  incorporation  were  adopted,  bestowing  the  name  of  Gates 
College  upon  the  school.* 

The  trustees  elected  by  the  Columbus  Association  filed  their  articles 
of  incorporation  according  to  law,  September  29,  1881.^  These 
articles  required  four-fifths  of  the  15  trustees  to  be  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches.^  The  board  of  trustees  was  made  a  self- 
perpetuating  body.^  The  property  of  the  institution  at  the  time  of 
Incorporation  consisted  chiefly  of  cash  subscriptions  and  was  appraised 
at  $5,000. '^ 

BOMB  TEARS  OP  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION,  A.  D.  1881-1896. 

Soon  after  incorporation  the  trustees  began  practical  preparations 
for  opening  the  school.  In  the  last  months  of  1881  and  the  first  of 
the  ensuing  year  a  substantial  brick  building  was  erected.^  **It  is 
located  on  a  high  elevation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  A  fine 
view  stretches  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  Elkhorn  River."  ®  In 
September,  1882,  the  preparatory  department  was  opened  for  students, 
and  the  work  of  instruction  began.'  During  the  first  year  there 
were  3  teachers  and  91  students  in  preparatory  and  "  subpreparatory  " 
classes.^ 

Along  these  lines  of  exclusively  secondary  instruction  the  institu- 
tion worked  for  four  years.  The  courses  of  study  included  a  "classi- 
cal preparatory  "  ^^  course  of  four  years  and  a  * '  scientific  preparatory  "  ^ 
course  of  the  same  length,J  both  conforming  closely  to  the  usual  cur- 
ricula of  the  times.  During  these  years  the  corps  of  instructors  was 
increased  from  three  to  six,^  including  teachers  of  music  and  art. 

"ColTimbns  Assn.:  Min.,  Angnst  10, 1881.  The  school  was  named  in  honor  of 
Bev.  H.  N.  Gates,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  Nebraska. 
The  institution  was  first  designated  a  college  in  the  articles  of  incorporation.  It 
had  been  located  as  an  academy.  At  two  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Columbus 
Association  the  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  the  action  ''whereby  the  insti- 
tution founded  at  Neligh  was  called  Gates  College/'  but  the  attempt  failed. 
Columbus  Assn.:  Min.,  September  21, 1881;  May  16, 1882. 

*  Gates  Coll. :  Art.  of  Assn. 

''Records  of  county  court,  Antelope  County,  September  24,  1881. 

*The  building  was  50  feet  square,  two  stories  high. 

•Lambert:  Hist.  Gates  Coll.,  21. 

^ Gates  Coll.:  Cat.,  1882-83,  12;  Lambert:  Hist  Gates  Coll.,  21. 

« Ibid.,  5-8. 

^Ibid.,  10. 

abid.,  11. 

^  The  first  year's  work  was  essentially  of  grammar-school  grade. 

^  The  members  of  the  instructing  body  for  the  years  1882-1886  were  as  follows: 
M.  L.  Holt,  A.  M.,  president  and  financial  agent,  1882-83;  George  A.  Gregory, 
S.  B.,  principal  of  preparatory  department,  1882-83;  professor  of  mathematics, 
1883-1894;  Hannah  S.  Prime,  1882-83;  Florence  N.  Jones,  teacher  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, 1883-84;  Jacobina  Koch,  teacher  of  German  and  assistant  in  normal  work. 
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The  attendance  of  students  made  only  small  increase  from  the  first 
year.*  A  library  was  begun, ^  as  also  a  small  equipment  of  scientific 
apparatus.  *^  No  additional  building  was  provided.  Financial  resources 
were  very  restricted,  but  in  1884  the  authorities  reported  the  school 
"out  of  debt,  with  a  property  valued  at  $10,000."^ 

In  the  first  year  of  the  college  the  students  organized  the  "Docen- 
dian  Literary  Society,"  which  yet  continues.*  Religious  interests 
claimed  large  attention  from  the  first.  ^ 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  CHUBCHES. 

In  1886,  following  instructions  from  the  Columbus  Association,^  the 
trustees  opened  the  institution  to  college  classes;^  and  three  students 
entered  the  freshman  year.* 

The  assumption  of  college  work,  being  contrary  to  the  previously 
avowed  policy  of  the  State  association  and  to  the  convictions  of  many 
Congregationalists  in  the  State,  precipitated  a  prolonged  and  somewhat 
acrimonious  debate  concerning  the  place  of  Gates  College  in  the  edu- 
cational system.  During  the  earlier  years  the  State  association  had 
recognized  the  institution  at  Neligh  as  an  academy  without  raising 
the  question  of  its  future  work.J  In  1885  the  Columbus  association 
asked  the  State  association  to  indorse  Gates  College,^  but  the  latter 
body  reaflBrmed  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  one  college  for  the 
State.*  The  following  year  the  reports  from  Gates  College  and  the 
other  schools  were  referred  to  a  special  committee,"*  and  on  its  motion 
another  special  committee  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  body  suitable  action  in  the  case.*"    The  report  of  this  com- 

1883-84;  Lillie  Campbell,  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting,  1883-84;  H.  L.  McGintie, 
professor  of  sciences,  1884-1888;  M.  E.  Meddick,  A.  B.,  preceptress  and  teacher  of 
ancient  languages,  1884-85;  M.  L.  Lnmry,  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting,  1884- 
1886;  Alma  Savage,  teacher  of  instrumental  music,  1884-85.  The  remarkably- 
unstable  character  of  the  instructing  body,  already  manifest  in  this  early  period, 
continues  throughout  the  history  of  the  institution. 

'The  attendance,  as  gathered  from  the  catalogues,  was  as  follows:  1882-83,  91: 
1883-«4,  130;  1884-85,  97;  1885-86,  89. 

^ In  1884  it  contained  3,000  volumes.    Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1885-^6,  23. 

0 Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1885-86,  23. 

«>  Ibid.,  14. 

« Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1882-83, 14. 

'Ibid.,  13. 

« Columbus  Assn.:  Min.  June  30, 1885. 

^ Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1885-86,  20. 

»Ibid.,  11. 

J  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1882, 12, 13, 16;  1883, 10,  15,  19,  22;  1884, 11. 

*^ Columbus  Assn.:  Min.,  June  80, 1885. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1885,  6, 10, 11. 

"Ibid,  1886,10. 

"Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1886,  12.  The  committee  comprised  one  representative 
from  each  educational  institution,  one  from  each  local  association,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University,  who  was  a  Congregational  clergyman. 
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mission,  rendered  in  October,  1887,  revealed  a  radical  difference 
of  opinion  among  its  members,  the  majority  deprecating  the  attempt 
to  maintain  a  second  college.*  The  adoption  of  the  report  committed 
the  association  afresh  to  that  policy,  though  in  a  somewhat  equivocal 
manner.^ 

During  the  years  1888*^  and  1889*^  the  association  received  and 
accepted  reports  from  Gates  College,  as  from  the  other  institutions, 
but  in  1890  the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  churches  came  up  anew.*^ 
At  the  annual  meeting,  acting  on  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  Gates 
College,^  the  association  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
the  work  of  that  institution  ^  and  also  voted  to  set  aside  a  special  day 
for  discussing  "the  college  question"  the  ensuing  year.  The  meet- 
ing in  1891  brought  the  problem  to  a  temporary  solution  by  giving  to 
Gates  College  a  qualified  indorsement.^  It  introduced  a  new  element 
also  by  appointing  a  commission,*  representative  of  various  educa- 
tional interests,  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a  union  between  the 
two  colleges.'  The  report  of  this  committee  in  1892  pronounced  a 
union  at  either  Crete  or  Neligh  impracticable  and  recommended  a 

•Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1887,  41.  The  committee  was  divided,  7  against  6,  largely 
on  geographical  lines.  The  policy  of  the  denomination  had  been  argued  pro  and 
con  in  local  associations  prior  to  the  general  association  and  in  other  ways.  Nebr. 
Cong.  News,  January,  1887,  4;  June,  1887,  4-6.  The  trustees  of  Gtetes  College 
interpreted  this  public  discussion  as  an  attempt  to  prejudge  the  case.  Gates  Coll. : 
Min.  Trust.,  June  16,  1887;  June  28,  1887.  * 

^Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1887, 13. 

''Ibid.,1888, 10,  36. 

nbid.,  1889,11,3^-40. 

*  The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  May,  1890,  86; 
June,  1890,  94,  95;  September,  1890,  18-19;  October,  1890,  26,  27,  31;  November, 
1890,  37;  April,  1891,  90;  May,  1891, 105,106, 107;  June,  1891, 117, 119;  July,  1891, 
1,  7;  August,  1891,  10-11,  14,  15;  September,  1891,  17,  21,  22-24,  25;  October,  1891, 
29;  Gates  Index,  October  20, 1891, 1-5,  8-9;  October  20,  1892,  2-3.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  general  association  early  in  1890,  but 
Gates  College  opposed  it.    Gates  Coll.:  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  April  3,  1890. 

'For  the  original  action  of  the  trustees,  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  May,  1891, 105; 
Gates  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  June  18,  1890;  Min.  Ex.  Com.,  October  23,  1890. 

«Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1890,  14. 

**Ibid.,  1891,  10-14.  The  committee  appointed  in  1890  reported  raising  the 
question  of  "recognizing"  the  school  at  NeUgh.  After  a  long  debate  the 
association  refused  such  recognition  by  a  vote  of  107  to  124.  Later  in  the  session 
the  association  advised  the  trustees  of  Gates  College  to  develop  the  preparatory 
department  for  the  present,  restricting  college  work  to  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  course,  and  on  condition  of  its  accepting  this  counsel  the  association 
commended  the  college  to  the  churches  and  to  the  American  College  and  Educa- 
tion Society.  For  discussion  of  the  proceedings  see  also  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
November,  1891,  3^-38,  44;  December,  1891,  52-53. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1891,  15-16,  17-18.  The  nine  members  of  the  commission 
were  selected,  one  each  from  the  local  associations  of  the  State. 

J  For  meetings  and  proceedings  of  this  commission  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  Feb- 
ruary, 1892,  70;  July,  1892,  3,  6-7,  7. 
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fresh  commission  to  continue  the  work  for  consolidation.*  Accord- 
ingly, such  commission  was  named,  consisting  of  16  members,  and  it 
was  authorized  to  take  definite  and  decisive  steps  toward  union. ^ 
Finally,  while  the  case  was  pending,  the  association  gave  the  two  col- 
leges "equal  footing"  in  its  favor. *^  During  the  year  ensuing  the 
commission  endeavored  to  secure  the  transfer  to  itself  of  the  property 
rights  of  Doane  and  Gates  in  order  to  establish  the  consolidated  insti- 
tution, but  this  policy  it  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  the  trustees  of 
Doane  College  declining  to  surrender  their  trust.**  The  plan  of  union 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  two  institutions  were  left  to  adjust- 
their  relations  as  they  might  be  able. 

Within  a  short  period  of  time  another  serious  crisis  arose  in  rela- 
tion to  the  interests  of  Gates  College.  In  1895  the  trustees,  confronted 
with  a  grave  financial  deficit,®  voted  to  remove  the  college  from  Neligh 
to  Norfolk,^  at  which  place  they  were  promised  a  considerable  gift  in 
lands  and  moneys.^  To  prevent  this  action  the  citizens  of  Neligh,  in- 
cluding several  trustees,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  courts.  ^  But  the  major 
part  of  the  trustees,  the  president,  and  part  of  the  faculty  resigned,  i 
and  threw  their  support  to  a  new  institution  at  Norfolk,  which  they 
christened  Norfolk  College.  ^  The  result  was  thus  not  the  removal 
of  Gates  College,  but  the  founding  of  a  third  college  in  competition 
with  it.'^    For  about  three  years  this  division  of  forces  continued.*    In 

•Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1892,  10-12.  For  the  meeting  of  the  general  association 
see  Nebr.  Cbng.  News,  November,  1892,  87,  88,  44-45. 

**  Ibid. ,  1892 ,11.  The  commission  was  empowered  to  incorporate  and  *  *  to  locate 
and  establish  one  college  for  the  Congregational  chnrches  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska.'* 

«Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1892, 12;  Gates  CoU.  Index,  October  20, 1892,  12-18. 

*Ibid.,  1893,  46-47;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1893,  72.  For  the  attitude 
of  the  Doane  trustees  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  46,  December, 
1892,  56.  For  the  work  of  the  commission  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  December, 
1892,  50,  55.  The  trustees  of  G-ates  College  assented  to  the  plan  of  tmion. 
Gates  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  October  20,  1892. 

« The  college  was  in  debt  about  $10,000.  Gates  Coll. :  Min.  Trust. ,  May  24, 1895; 
June  10, 1895. 

'Gates  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  May  24, 1895;  June  10, 1895. 

«Ibid.,  May  23,  1895.  The  proposed  donation,  conditioned  on  the  removal,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  town  lots  and  other  lands.    Gates  Coll. :  Min.  Trust. ,  June  10, 1895. 

**Ibid.,  August  15,  August  28,  September  4,  September  5,  1895;  Nebr.  Cong. 
News,  September,  1895,  19. 

*Ibid.,  September  5,   1895;  Nebr.  Cong.   News,  Augu8t,1895,  9. 

J  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  September,  1895,  19. 

^  The  best  account  of  the  session  and  its  influence  on  Ga.tes  College  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Gates  College  visiting  committee.  Cong.  Assn..  Min. 
1895,  34-38.  The  association  refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  controversy.  Cong. 
Assn.:  Min.  1895, 16.  See  Nebr.  Cong.  News.  August,  1895,  9;  October,  1895,  25, 
81;  December,  1895,  42;  April,  1896,  73,  75,80;  May,  1896,  83;  June,  1896,  93;  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  19;  April,  1896,  80. 

'Nebr.  Cong.  News,  April,  1896,  75,  80;  June,  1896,  93. 
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1898,  in  deference  to  the  findings  of  a  "committee  of  investigation,"* 
the  institution  at  Norfolk  closed  its  work,  leaving  the  field  to  Gates 
College.^  But  the  long  controversy  had  so  far  weakened  its  strength 
that  Gates  College  was  unable  to  maintain  its  position;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1899  it  resigned  its  college  charter  and  became  an  academy.^ 
Thus,  after  the  varied  issues  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  Nebraska  have  reverted  to  the  policy  of  one  college  for 
the  State,  with  academies  as  feeders. 

METHODS  AND  RESULTS,  A.  D.  1886-1899. 

'  In  the  matter  of  general  educational  policy  the  history  of  Gates 
College  presents  little  to  differentiate  it  from  other  institutions  of  its 
class,  and  may  be  recounted  without  minute  detail. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  its  career  as  a  college  the  attendance 
of  students  has  fluctuated  considerably,  being  smallest  in  1889  and 
largest  in  1893.*^  The  largest  number  of  students  in  college  classes  in 
any  one  year  was  32,  in  1892-93.  The  average  number  in  college  classes 
for  the  period  is  about  12  students  per  annum.®  The  total  number  of 
graduates  from  regular  college  courses  since  the  first  degrees  were 
granted  in  1890  is  21.'  By  far  the  greater  number  of  students,  year 
by  year,  registered  from  Antelope  County,  and  nearly  all  others  from 
the  North  Platte  region. 

The  faculty  of  Gates  College  has  shown  marked  instability  in  respect 
to  the  tenure  of  office.  The  institution  has  had  six  presidents  ^  and  a 
relatively  large  number  of  instructors  in  the  various  departments  of 
its  work,^  although  the  faculty  in  any  given  year  has  been  small. 

■The  committee  was  composed  of  representative  Congregational  clergymen 
from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Colorado.    Gates  Index,  March,  1898,  91. 

*  Gates  Coll.:  Min.  Trust.,  February  1,1898;  June  22, 1898;  Gates  Index,  March, 
1895,  85-91,  101-102;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  March,  1898.  65;  April,  1898,  78. 

" Gates  Acad.:  Announcement,  1899-1900,  17-19;  Min.  Trust.,  June  20,  1899; 
July  18,  1899;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  June,  1899,  89,  91. 

«*  The  annual  registrations  are  as  follows:  1886-87, 101 ;  1887-88,  no  data;  1888-89, 
87;  1889-90,114;  1890-91,161;  1891-92,198;  1892-93,297;  1893-94,269;  1894-95,231: 
1895-96,  155;  1896-97,  185;  1897-98,  191. 

*The  enrollment  in  coUege  classes  is  as  follows:  1885-86,  3:  1886-87,  8;  1887-88, 
no  data;  1888-89,11;  1889-90,12;  1890-91,10;  1891-92,20;  1892-93,32;  1893-94,20; 
1894-95,  28;  1895-96,  10;  1896-97,  17;  1897-98,  14. 

'Twelve  classical,  9  scientific. 

8Rev.  M.  L.  Holt,  1883-1886;  Rev.  H.  A.  Shorey,  1886-1889;  Rev.  H.  K.  Warren, 
1889-1894;  Rev.  J.  F.  Ellis,  1894-95;  G.  W.  Hinman,  acting  president,  1895-1897; 
Rev.  O.  P.  Davis,  1897-1899. 

^The  whole  number  of  teachers  connected  with  the  institution  1881-1889  was  55. 
The  faculty  at  any  given  time  has  seldom  averaged  more  than  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons. The  present  instructors  in  Gates  Academy  ( 1899-1900)  are  as  follows:  Joseph 
Andrew  Doremus  (A.  M.,  University  of  Wisconsin),  principal,  and  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  science;  Carrie  Dean  (A.  M.,  Doane).  instructor  in  Latin  and 
German  and  principal  of  ladies'  department;  Alice  C.  Hunter  (A.  M.,  University 
of  Nebraska),  instructor  in  Greek  and  science;  Lillian  H.  Warren  (Mount  Hoi- 
yoke),  instructor  in  history  and  English;  Frederick  J.  Lehmann  (Oberlin),  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  director  of  the  conservatory.    Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1899, 4. 
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This  unusual  fluctuation  is  doubtless  due  to  insecure  financial 
conditions. 

In  both  preparatory  school  and  college  the  ordinary  classical  and 
scientific  courses  have  formed  the  principal  substance  of  the  instruc- 
tion.* In  1886  a  normal  course  was  introduced,  comprising  three 
years'  study. ^  The  year  following  it  was  lengthened  to  four  years,*' 
and  in  1892-93  the  normal  department  was  organized  into  two  separate 
courses,  one  of  two  yeai*s,  the  other  of  four.*^  The  normal  classes 
have  always  been  well  represented  in  the  attendance,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  granted  some  13  or  15  normal  diplomas.  In  1892  a  "busi- 
ness course"  was  undertaken,  comprising  mainly  common  branches 
with  typewriting  add  stenography.*^  Musical  instruction  has  consti- 
tuted an  important  element  in  the  work  of  the  school,  showing  a 
steady  progress  in  scope  and  character.'  At  various  times  the  insti- 
tution has  paid  attention  to  art  study  ^  and  to  elocution,^'  but  not  in 
such  way  as  to  give  them  permanent  place.  Much  emphasis  has  been 
laid  on  systematic  Bible  study.*  Since  1892  the  college  has  maintained 
a  high  standard  in  respect  to  entrance  requirements,  testing  candi- 
dates by  examination,  or  accepting  certificates  of  graduation  from 
accredited  schools.  ^ 

The  college  has  made  a  commendable  beginning  in  gathering  equip- 
ments for  practical  instruction.  The  library  numbers  about  5,000 
volumes,  and  provides  a  well-equipped  reading  room.^  There  are 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  with  fair  outfits  of  apparatus,'  and 
good  collections  in  geology,  zoology,  and  botany."'  The  institution 
has  at  the  present  time  four  buildings."  The  '*main  building"  was 
erected  in  1881-82,  and  has  already  been  described.  It  is  used  for 
recitation  rooms,  library,  and  chapel.  "*    In  1886  a  ladies'  dormitory 

'Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1882-83,  10,  11;  1886-87,  8-10. 

^Ibid.,  1885-86, 16,  20. 

*^Ibid.,  1886-87,  10-11. 

*Ibid.,  1892-93,  19,  30-31;  1897-98,  32-33. 

« Ibid.,  31-32;  1893-94, 17;  1897-98,  43-46. 

'Ibid.,  1885-86,  20-21;  1891-92,  28-31;  1897-98,  34-40;  Gates  Index,  June,  1891, 
9;  May,  1894  28;  Lambert,  Hist.  Gates  Coll.,  25-27. 

8 Ibid.,  1885-86,  21-22;  1892-93,  32.  Since  1883  no  art  instruction  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

••Ibid.,  1895-96,  51-52. 

»Ibid.,  1882-83,  13;  1889-90,  23-24;  1894r-95,  26-27;  1897-98,  28. 

J  Ibid. ,  1892-93, 16;  1897-98,  11-14.  To  some  degree  the  college  has  granted  free 
Bcholarshix)s  to  the  best  graduates  of  high  schools.    Gates  Index,  June,  1891,  13. 

*  Gates  Acad.:  Ann.  1899-1900,  21. 

»Ibid.,  1899-1900,21. 

"Ibid.,  22.  "In  materials  for  thorough  scientific  work  it  can  be  said  that  few 
of  the  smaller  institutions  are  so  well  equipped." 

°  For  pictures  of  them,  see  Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1896-97,  frontispiece. 

•Gates  Acad.:  Ann.  1899-1900,  20. 
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was  built,  bearing  the  name  of  Gaylord  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000, 
and  with  accommodations  for  40  or  50  students."  In  1888  a  small 
laboratory  was  erected  "of  suflBcient  size  to  accommodate  students 
pursuing  chemical  and  physical  studies."^  Five  years  later  a  boys' 
gymnasium  was  provided,  "one  of  the  best  in  the  State. "^ 

As  in  nearly  all  small  colleges,  the  tuitions  have  been  merely  nominal  ^ 
and  students' expenses  very  moderate  in  all  ways.""  Many  students 
support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  college  provides  a  num- 
ber of  scholarships  for  the  free  tuition  of  students.'  It  also  adminis- 
ters several  "loan  funds. "^ 

In  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college,^  and  in  its  practical 
work,  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  conserve  and  develop  strong  char- 
acter. Religious  culture  and  activity  have  always  been  kept  conspicu- 
ously at  the  front.* 

The  students  of  Gates  College  have  participated  in  intercollegiate 
athletics, J  oratorical  contests,^  and  the  like,  and  have  shown  a  healthy 
interest  in  various  other  forms  of  student  activity.* 

Authentic  data  are  not  available  for  the  financial  history  of  Gates 
College.  The  permanent  resources  provide  an  excellent  equipment 
for  its  work  as  a  secondary  school  under  the  recent  reorganization,"" 
and  Gates  Academy  looks  forward  to  admirable  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness in  the  immediate  future. 

•Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1886-87,  14.  It  contains  the  college  dining  hall  also.  The 
money  to  erect  Gaylord  Hall  was  raised  chiefly  in  the  East.  Cong.  Assn. :  Min. 
1887,  34.    A  debt  of  $6,500  was  incnrred.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1889,  40. 

»> Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1888-89,  21-22. 

«Ibid.,  1895-96,  11. 

*»  At  first  tnition  was  $15  per  year.  Gates  Coll. :  Cat.  1882-83, 16.  In  1883  it  was 
increased  somewhat.  Gates  Coll. :  Cat.  1883-84, 16.  In  1886  there  was  established 
a  variable  scale  of  tuitions — from  $5  to  $8  per  term.  Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1885-86, 17. 
For  later  rates  see  Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1895-96. 16-17;  1897-98,  34. 

®The  necessary  expenses  are  estimated  at  less  than  $200  x>er  year.  Gtetes  Coll.: 
Cat.  1895-96,  17. 

'These  are  chiefly  for  the  children  of  home  missionaries.  Gates  Col.:  Cat. 
1897-98,  52. 

8 Gates  Coll.:  Cat.  1897-98,  52. 

»»Ibid.,  1882-83, 15;  1897-98,  55. 

*Ibid.,  1882-83, 13;  1895-96, 15;  1897-98, 48.     Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887, 35;  1891,  45. 

JIbid.,  Index,  Jnne  20,  1892,  20;  October,  1893, 19;  May,  1894.  17-18;  December. 
1895, 1;  March,  1895,  95-96;  May,  1898, 128.  In  the  Index,  May,  1894,  17-18,  a 
former  student  writes  about  **  early  8i)orts." 

*  Gates  Index,  December,  1894,  3;  April,  1898,  105-106. 

'Ibid.,  Coll.:  Cat.  1882-83,  14;  1890-91,  31;  1897-98,  51;  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
October,  1888,  33. 

"  For  present  financial  status  of  the  school  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  September, 
1899,  19. 
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FRANKLIN  ACADEMY. 
References, 

Bennett,  J.  N.:  History  of  Franklin  Academy,  1881-1889.    A  manuscript. 

Catalogues  of  FranMin  Academy,  1881-1899. 

Essays  on  the  history  of  Franklin  Academy.  Senior  class.  Franklin  Academy, 
1898. 

Franklin  Academy  Mirror,  1886-1899. 

Franklin  Academy  Quarterly,  1898-99. 

French,  H.  A.,  ed.:  Church  and  Village.    Milford,  1880-1882. 

French,  H.  A.,  ed.:  Nebraska  Congregational  News,  Milford,  1883-83;  Lincoln, 
1883-1899. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Nebraska, 
1882-1899. 

The  story  of  Franklin  Academy,  published  by  the  executive  committee. 

Franklin  Academy,  named  for  the  village  in  which  it  is  located, 
represents  Congregational  interests  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Nebraska.  The  founding  of  the  school  was  the  direct  result  of  Con- 
gregational ideals  and  principles.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
new  community  was  a  group  of  men  who  came  thither  from  the  acad- 
emy town  of  Denmark,  Iowa.  Missing,  among  other  influences,  the 
advantages  of  the  Christian  academy,  they  early  began  to  plan  for  the 
founding  of  such  an  institution  in  their  new  home.*  While  they  were 
devising  ways  and  means  an  impulse  in  the  same  direction  came  from 
another  source.  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  York,  Nebr.,  gave  his  strong  support  to  the  academy  idea 
and  became  henceforth  its  most  devoted  supporter.^  The  final  reso- 
lution was  made  near  the  close  of  1880. '^  Early  in  1881  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  toward  formal  organi- 
zation. ^  On  the  8th  day  of  February  the  Republican  Valley  Association 
met  at  Franklin  to  counsel  with  reference  to  the  academy  project.® 

•Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.  1;  Dye:  Frankl.  Acad.,  in  Acad.  Mirror,  II,  1, 1;  Nebr. 
•Cong.  News,  March,  1881, 2. 

^  Dye:  Frankl.  Acad.  *  in  Acad.  Mirror,  II,  1 , 1.  For  Mr.  Harrison's  own  account 
of  the  beginnings,  see  The  Story  of  Frankl.  Acad.  3-4.  Before  this  time  Mr. 
Harrison  had  projected  an  academy  at  York,  Nebr.,  of  which  mention  is  made 
elsewhere.  In  subsequent  years  he  was  to  have  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  Weeping  Water  Academy,  and,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
American  College  and  Education  Society,  in  the  general  development  of  the  acad- 
emy system  in  the  West.  For  sketch  of  Mr.  Harrison's  work,  see  Latta:  Charles 
S.  Harrison,  in  Senior  Essays. 

** Frankl.  Acad.:  Min.  Trust.,  December  10, 1880;  Deakin:  First  Five  Years,  in 
Senior  Essays,  6-7. 

•*  Frankl.  Acad.:  Min.  Trust.,  January  15,  17,  1881.  The  subscription  at  this 
time  included  130  acres  of  land,  with  money  and  labor  pledges  to  the  amotmt  of 
$3,600.    Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1881-82,  11. 

^  Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.  3.  The  association  at  this  time  comprised  20  churches. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1881,  48.  It  had  but  recently  been  formed  by  separation  from 
the  Blue  Valley  Association.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1880,  39.  The  Congregational 
Church  in  Franklin  was  organized  in  1873,  and  at  this  time — 1881 — had  24  mem- 
bers. The  minister  was  Rev.  J.  M.  Strong,  who  also  preached  at  Bloomington 
and  Riverton.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1881,  48. 
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The  neighboring  towns  of  Bloomington  and  Riverton  brought  offers 
for  the  location  of  the  school;  *  but  the  association  decided  to  place  it 
at  Franklin,  resolving  "that  we  as  an  association  take  the  responsible 
trust  tendered  us  of  supervising  the  institution  of  learning  at  Frank- 
lin."^  The  origin  of  the  academy  movement  at  Franklin  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  with  it  virtually  fixed  the  decision/  The 
association  chose  15  men  as  trustees  and  elected  Rey.  Amos  Dresser 
as  financial  agent/    In  this  capacity  he  served  the  institution  for 

several  years. 
Practical  work  began  at  once.     Early  in  August,  1881,  the  corner 

stone  was  laid  for  the  first  academy  building.®  Before  the  new  year 
the  building  was  completed,'  and  instruction  in  the  academy  had 
begun,  with  55  students  in  attendance.^  Rev.  W.  S.  Hampton, 
already  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Franklin,  was  elected 
principal  of  the  academy,^*  with  a  good  corps  of  helpers.*  Over  70 
students  were  in  attendance  during  the  first  j'ear,  all  engaged  in  reg- 
ular preparatory  studies.  J  In  the  fall  of  1882  the  academy  was 
indorsed  by  the  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches.  "^ 

The  average  attendance  of  students  during  eighteen  years  has  been 
about  130  annually.*  Like  all  frontier  institutions,  the  academy 
draws  its  students  largely  from  the  farming  districts  in  its  own 
counties  and  the  counties  near  about. ""  For  a  time  the  attendance 
suffered  severely  from  failure  of  crops  and  similar  conditions;  but 

.  'Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.,  2-4. 

**Ibid.,  4;  Deakin:  First  Five  Years,  ft-11,  in  Senior  Essays.  The  resources 
guaranteed  by  the  village  amounted,  in  cash,  labor,  and  land,  to  nearly  |4,000. 
The  gifts  were  mostly  in  small  sums. 

"Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1881-62,  11. 

*Dye:  Frankl.  Acad.,  in  Acad.  Mirror,  II,  1, 1;  The  Story  of  Frankl.  Acad.  3-5. 

several  years. 

« Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1881-82,  11. 

'It  was  a  plain  wooden  structure,  two  stories  high,  '*  containing  an  assembly 
room,  three  recitation  rooms,  library,  and  cabinet.''  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror, 
I,  2,  3. 

« Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.,  5. 

»>Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1881,  26. 

'Three  teachers  assisted  Mr.  Hampton  at  this  time.  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1881- 
82,4. 

J  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1881-82,  6,  7. 

*Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1882,16. 

'There  was  a  sudden  falling  off  about  1894-95,  owing  to  severe  drought  in  the 
counties  tributary  to  the  school.  Frankl.  Acac^.  Mirror,  II,  6  and  7,  1.  The 
total  number  in  attendance  since  the  founding  of  the  academy  is  almost  1,200. 
Hart:  Circular  letter,  January,  1900. 

^  Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad. ,  11-12.  But  its  constituency  extends  into  Kansas  also. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1887,  36;  1890,  42.  For  its  service  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, see  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1889.  42;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  January,  1898,  50.  In 
the  course  of  its  history  the  academy  has  enrolled  students  from  more  than  twenty 
States.    Hart:  Circular  letter,  January,  1900. 
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fresh  prosperity  has  come,  and  the  student  body  grows  steadily.* 
The  two  sexes  are  usually  represented  in  about  equal  proportions.^ 

The  academy  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  three  able  and  devoted 
men  as  its  principals''  and  of  a  goodly  number  of  faithful  teachers/ 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  graduates  of  Doane  College.®  The 
faculty  has  shown  but  little  permanence.' 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1885.^  The  total  number  of  graduates 
from  regular  academy  classes  to  the  present  time  is  nearly  80;**  from 
all  courses  nearly  140.^  An  alumni  association  was  organized  in 
1886.J 

The  academy  began  its  work  with  a  single  course  of  study,  compris- 
ing three  years  of  work  along  conventional  lines. ^  But  its  curricu- 
lum expanded  rapidly,  in  harmony  with  its  general  growth;  and 
within  five  years  it  offered  four  courses  of  study  to  its  students — a 
** classical  course"  of  three  years  and  a  "scientific  course"  of  four 
years,  both  designed  to  prepare  for  college;  an  "  academic  course"  of 
four  years  for  students  not  going  to  college;  and  a  normal  course  of 
three  years  for  teachers.  ^  These  courses  continue  to  the  present 
time,  with  various  enlargements  and  modifications.  By  1890  there 
was  added  a  "  musical-literary  course"  of  four  years,  and  an  '*  Eng- 
lish and  business  course  "  of  two  years,  while  the  scientific  prepara- 
tory course  was  reduced  to  three  years  of  study."*  In  1893  the  nor- 
mal course  was  expanded  to  four  years,  and  a  "teachers'  course"  of 


•Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  XTV,  186-187;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  September,  1889, 
1890. 

^Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.,  18. 

« They  are  W.  S.  Hampton,  1881-1887;  C.  H.  Dye,  1887-1888;  Alexis  C.  Hart, 
1888-1899.  The  services  of  Principal  Hart,  not  only  to  his  institution  but  to  the 
wider  interests  of  Christian  education  in  the  State,  are  worthy  of  comment.  The 
Story  of  Frankl.  Acad.,  14-15;  Vennum:  Alexis  C.  Hart  in  Senior  Essays. 

*  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1881-82;  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  I,  2;  I,  3. 

*"  Among  the  Doane  graduates  who  have  taught  at  Franklin  are  Messrs.  J.  N. 
Bennett,  J.  H.  Bennett,  F.  T.  Owen,  J.  H.  Harms,  J.  T.  House,  and  Misses  Hertha 
Kayser,  Myrtle  Crittenden,  and  Mary  E.  Austin. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1890, 43.  This  instability  arose  chiefly  from  calls  to  other 
schools. 

"Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1892,  5. 

^'The  largest  numbers  in  individual  years  were:  1891,  9;  1897,  11;  1899,  12.  In 
respect  to  courses,  the  graduates  are  as  follows:  Classical,  37;  scientific,  42.  Hart: 
Circular  letter,  January,  1900. 

*This  list  includes  graduates  in  music,  elocution,  normal  courses,  business 
courses,  and  others.    See  Hart:  Circular  letter,  January,  1900. 

^  Ayars:  Hist,  of  Alumni  Assn.  in  Senior  Essays.  Of  the  graduates,  about  one- 
fourth  have  entered  Doane  College  and  one-fourth  similar  institutions.  Hart: 
Circular  letter,  January,  1900. 

''Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1881-82,  7-8. 

*  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  I,  2,  1. 
"Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1890, 14-20. 
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two  years  provided,*  which  a  year  later  was  augmented  to  three 
years.^  In  1897  the  regular  preparatory  courses  were  increased  to  four 
years  each,^  the  normal  and  teachers'  courses  were  more  closely 
coordinated, *=  and  in  1899  the  English  and  business  course  was  differ- 
entiated into  two  courses  of  two  years  each/  Through  all  these 
changes  and  adjustments,  there  has  been  steady  progress  in  the 
character  of  the  studies  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching.®  At  pres- 
ent the  academy  divides  its  year  into  four  quarters  or  semestei*s^ 
requiring  one  hundred  and  five  semester  hours  for  graduation  in 
three-year  courses,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  fgur-year  courses.*^ 
Through  the  interchange  of  studies  among  courses,  some  degree  of 
election  is  possible;  but  most  of  the  subjects  are  prescribed. «  Bible 
study  is  a  required  topic  in  all  courses.^  For  several  years,  beginnings 
in  1894,  the  academy  teachers  have  conducted  a  successful  summer 
school.^  Musical  studies  have  always  claimed  much  attention,  and 
the  academy  has  built  up  an  excellent  conservatory  under  its  control.^ 
At  the  present  time  the  school  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  George 
H.  Aller,  offers  satisfactory  instruction  in  voice  culture  and  instru- 
mental drill.^  In  close  connection  with  the  school  the  students  main- 
tain a  glee  club  and  an  orchestra,^  both  of  good  repute.  The  enroll- 
ment in  music  classes  is  always  large.  "^  . 

Since  1886  military  drill  has  formed  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
academy."  For  several  years  the  young  women  had  systematic  drill 
in  their  own  company  organization;  in  1895  it  gave  place  to  ordinary 
gymnastics.''    The  military  drill  is  compulsory  for  one  semester. p 

Since  the  first  housing  in  1881  Franklin  Academy  has  erected  two 
new  buildings.     Stewart  Hall,'^  a  boys'  dormitory  of  moderate  size  and 


•Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1893,  15-20. 

»>Ibid.,1894,  16. 

«Ibid.,1897,  15. 

<*Ibid.,  1899,16-17. 

•Ibid.,  1881-82,  7-8;  1899,  16-22. 

^Ibid.,  1899,  17, 19. 

8  Ibid.,  1899,  17,  19-22. 

^'Ibid.:  Cat.,  1896,  15;  1899,  20. 

»Ibid.,  1893,  33;  1898,  4;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  October,  1894,  26;  July,  1898,  4. 

JIbid.,  1881-82, 5, 7;  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  II,  1, 4;  II,  5,  2, 8, 2-3;  HI,  2,  3;  Coch- 
ran: Hist,  of  music  department,  in  Senior  Essays.  The  conservatory  was  practi- 
cally established  in  1888.    Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.,  9-10. 

*Ibid.,  1899,23-25. 

'Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  XIII,  4,  53;  Cochran:  Hist,  of  music  dept.  in  Senior 
Essays. 

"In  1898-99,  the  enrollment  in  music  was  172.    Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1899,  18. 

"Carlson:  Hist,  of  the  Milit.  Co.,  in  Senior  Essays;  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1890^ 
26;  1892,  24;  1894,  22. 

° Carlson:  Hist,  of  the  Milit.  Co.,  in  Senior  Essays. 

p Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.,  1899,  27. 

*» Named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stewart,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  generous  donor  to  the 
academy.    Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad. ,  8. 
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cost,*  was  built  in  1882.*'  It  is  still  the  principal  home  of  young  men 
in  the  institution.  In  1885-86,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Har- 
rison,*^ a  girls'  dormitory  was  provided,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,**  Ladies' 
Hall  is  the  largest  and  best  building  belongihg  to  the  academy.^ 
Besides  dormitories  it  furnishes  quarters  for  the  boarding  club  and 
rooms  for  the  school  of  music.  ^  Recitation  rooms,  chapel,  library, 
laboratories,  and  armory  are  housed  in  Academy  Hall,^  to  which,  in 
1891,  a  considerable  addition  was  made.^'  There  is  imperative  need 
of  larger  room,  and  the  trustees  have  begun  to  ask  for  new  dormitory 
facilities,  a  music  hall,  and  a  gymnasium.' 

The  academj^  has  accumulated  a  good  working  libraiy  of  about 
3,200  volumes,  including  several  standard  cyclopedias  and  works  of 
reference.  J  The  reading  room  is  also  well  maintained.  By  1890  the 
school  had  laid  the  foundation  of  its  scientific  collections,  especially 
in  geology  and  botany,^  which  at  present  provide  useful  aids  to 
teaching.*  By  steady  growth  from  year  to  year,  also,  there  have 
arisen  fairly  equipped  laboratories  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  the 
biological  sciences.™ 

Since  the  earlier  years"  the  cost  of  maintenance  has  averaged 
nearly  $5,000  per  annum.  *^  Of  this  sum  from  one-third  to  one- half 
has  accrued  from  tuitions  and  other  permanent  sources  of  revenue; 
the  remainder  from  current  donations.  Like  other  Western  acade- 
mies, Franklin  has,  in  recent  years,  intrusted  its  financial  interests 
in  the  East  to  the  American  College  and  Education  Society,  p  The 
institution  has  carried  a  small  floating  debt  from  year  to  year,  but  has 
never  seriously  imperiled  its  financial  security.  ^    Its  present  indebted- 

•Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1898,  27. 

*^Nebr.  Cong.  News,  September,  1882, 1. 

« The  Story  of  Frankl.  Acad.,  4-10.  In  1884  Mr.  Harrison  became  pastor  of  the 
chnrch  at  Franklin. 

*Ibid.,  4-9. 

'It  is  60  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  besides  a  basement.  Frankl.  Acad.: 
Cat.  1898,  27.    For  picture  of  Ladies'  Hall,  see  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1897,  25. 

'Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  25. 

«Ibid,.  Mirror,  II,  suppl.,  4;  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  25. 

^'Ibid.,  Vm,  1,  3;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1891,  40. 

*Ibid.,  Cat.  1899,  30;  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  VIII,  3,  5.  For  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  equipment  of  buildings,  see  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  XTV,  186. 

JIbid.,  1899,  26-27. 

'Ibid.,  1890,30-31. 

*  Specially  noteworthy  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  scientific  collections  by  Rev. 
R.  T.  Cross  (minerals),  Mrs.  C.  S.  Harrison  (shells  and  curios),  Prof.  Q.  D. 
Swezey  (herbarium),  and  Dr.  Hapemen  (herbarium). 

"Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  26. 

°  No  authentic  financial  data  are  available  before  1890. 

"  This  average  is  derived  from  the  details  of  the  treasurer's  accounts,  published 
in  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror. 

p  In  1891  the  society  undertook  for  the  first  time  to  aid  secondary  schools  in  the 
West.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  January,  1895,  53;  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  n.  s.,  II,  3, 
2;  Xn,  1. 

'Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  36;  1891,  40;  1894,  41. 
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ness  amounts  to  about  $5,000.  *  It  has  accumulated  property  in  endow- 
ments, grounds,  buildings,  and  equipments  to  a  valuation  of  more 
than  130,000.^  The  friends  of  the  academy  are  working  actively  to 
pay  all  debts  and  to  create  a  permanent  fund  of  $25,000  before  the 
close  of  the  century.^  The  success  of  Franklin  Academy  has  been 
achieved  in  the  face  of  serious  difl&culties.  It  was  planted  in  a 
pioneer  community.  It  has  suffered  from  repeated  seasons  of  drought, 
involving  failure  of  crops.  Its  steady  progress  witnesses  to  great 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  directed  its 
work.** 

Various  prizes  are  offered  to  students  in  the  academy  for  excel- 
lence in  composition  or  debate.®  There  are  also  several  scholarships 
furnishing  free  tuition  to  one  or  more  students. '  Tuition  fees  are  low, 
ranging  from  $20  to  $30  a  year;»  other  expenses  are  proportionately 
light.  ^ 

Student  life  finds  ample  outlet  in  three  literary  societies,*  three 
musical  clubs, J  and  various  athletic  interests,*^  as  well  as  in  the 
religious  organizations  connected  with  the  academy.  The  Academy 
Mirror  was  established  in  1887.^ 

The  religious  life  in  Franklin  Academy  has  always  been  uncom- 
monly strong,  even  for  schools  of  its  type."*  This  characteristic  is 
traceable  partly  to  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  °  partly  to  the  community 
in  which  it  is  situated,**  but  most  of  all  to  the  influence  of  a  few  men 
who  have  molded  its  life.     The  relations  between  the  academy  and 


•Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  XIII,  137,  138;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1899,  5. 

^Ibid.,  n.  8.,  in,  68;  XIH,  83;  Xni,  137. 

^Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1899,  5. 

**  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Principal  A.  C.  Hart, 
and  Rev.  G^eorge  W.  Mitchell,  present  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Congregational 
Church. 

«Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1890,  30;  1899,  27,  28. 

'Ibid.,  1899,  28. 

»lbid.,  15.    For  earlier  fees,  see  Cat.  1881-82, 10;  1890, 12;  1893. 13. 

»»Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  15. 

*Ibid.,  29.  For  the  history  of  these  societies,  see  Knapp:  Hist,  of  lit.  societies 
of  Frankl.  Acad.,  in  Senior  Essays. 

^  Ibid.  For  the  history  of  musical  organizations,  see  Cochran:  Hist,  of  music 
dept.,  in  Senior  Essays. 

''Simon:  Hist,  of  athletics  in  Frankl.  Acad.,  in  Senior  Essays;  Frankl.  Acad.: 
Cat.  1899,  29. 

'Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.,  9;  Ayars:  Hist,  of  Frankl.  Acad.  Mirror,  in  Senior 
Essays.  Until  1893,  the  Mirror  was  edited  by  the  instructors;  since  then,  jxartly 
by  students. 

«» Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1881-82,  11;  Cong.  Assn.:  Minn.,  1888,  37;  1889,  41-42; 
1891,  40;  1898,  45;  Bennett:  Frankl.  Acad.,  6-7;  Story  of  Frankl.  Acad.,  18-19. 

"Ibid.,  1890,  33-34;  1893,  32-33;  1899,  30;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,36;  Knapp: 
Biogr.  of  first  trustees  in  senior  essays. 

-Ibid.,  1881-82,  8-9;  1890, 13;  1893,  27-28. 
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the  Congregational  Church  in  Franklin  have  alwaj- s  been  of  the  most 
intimate  nature;*  the  pastors  of  this  chnrch  serving  the  school  in 
many  useful  ways.  Within  the  school  moral  and  religious  culture  is 
provided  through  various  societies  ^  and  through  the  general  discipline 
and  oversight  of  the  teachers/ 

Franklin  Academy  has  always  worked  in  the  spirit  of  high  ideals.** 
Without  aspirations  to  become  more  than  a  secondary  school,®  it  has 
magnified  its  ofl&ce  and  attained  the  most  commendable  success.  Its 
standing  in  the  State  is  among  the  first  schools  of  its  class/  and  it 
looks  forward  to  unbroken  and  enlarging  prosperity  in  the  future.^ 

WEEPING  WATER  ACADEMY. 
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French,  H.  A.,  ed.:  Nebraska  Congregational  News,  Lincoln,  1885-1899. 

Hindley,  George,  ed.:  Our  Work,  Weeding  Water,  1888-89. 

Hindley,  George:  History  of  Weeping  Water  Academy,  1889.    A  manuscript. 
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Minutes  of  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Nebraska,  1885- 
1899. 

Some  Facts  Concerning  Weeping  Water  Academy,  1898. 

The  picturesque  village  of  Weeping  Water,**  in  the  central  part  of 
Cass  County,  is  among  the  earliest  settlements  of  southern  Nebraska. 
The  first  white  settlers  in  the  community  date  back  almost  to  the 
organization  of  the  Territory.  Among  the  first  comers  was  William 
H.  Reed,  who,  in  1857,  secured  a  farm  near  the  spot  where  the  village 
now  stands.  As  a  man  of  New  England  antecedents,  Mr.  Reed  was 
predisposed  toward  educational  enterprises,  and  saw  in  the  natural 
conditions  of  his  new  home  a  promising  domicile  for  a  Christian  school. 
When  the  town  site  of  Weeping  Water  was  platted  a  portion  was 
reserved  for  educational  purposes  and  was  designated  as  the  "  College 

»  During  the  early  years  the  Congregational  church  wor8hipx)ed  in  the  Academy 
building.  Bennett:  Franklt  Acad.,  6.  The  church  built  its  meetinghouse  in 
1885.  Deakin:  First  five  years  in  senior  essays.  See  further  story  of  Franklin 
Acad.,  16;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  March,  1898,  67. 

^'Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  29.  Among  such  agencies  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  mission  study  and  Bible  classes.  See  Peck:  Hist,  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Frankl.  Acad,  in  senior  essays. 

°For  rules  and  regulations  see  Frankl.  Acad.:  Cat.  1882,  9;  1890,  32,  33;  1894, 
28,  29;  1899,  28. 

'"Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  36;  1891,  40,41;  1898,  45. 

•Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  36. 

'Frankl.  Acad.  Quart.,  I,  3. 

*Nebr.  Cong.  News,  Jime,  1899,  90. 

**For  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location  see  W.  W.  Acad.,  Cat.  1887-88, 18; 

Cong.  Assn.,  Min.  1887,  37. 
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square."  *  From  these  days  the  citizens  of  Weeping  Water  were  alert 
for  opportunities  to  build  a  substantial  school  in  their  village.  In 
1869  Weeping  Water  tried,  as  mentioned  already,^  to  allure  "Nebraska 
University  "  away  from  Fontenelle,  making  liberal  offers  for  its  sup- 
port. In  1872  again  it  was  a  competitor  for  the  location  of  the  college 
established  at  that  time,  but  was  outstripped  by  the  younger  com- 
munity at  Crete.*' 

These  earlier  attempts  failing,  matters  rested  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. In  May,  1885,  the  educational  interest  of  Weeping  Water  awoke 
to  fresh  activity.  A  few  members  of  the  local  Congregational  Church  ^ 
met  together  and  decided  to  found  a  Christian  academy.'' 

The  supporters  of  the  enterprise  thought  best  to  organize  the  acad- 
emy for  practical  instruction  as  soon  as  possible,  there  being  in  the 
community  sundry  young  people  who  desired  immediate  preparation 
for  college. *^  A  corporation  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1885,  and 
articles  of  agreement  adopted,  hy  which  the  control  was  vested  in  a 
body  of  20  trustees.*^  Rev.  George  Hindley,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Weeping  Water,  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  principal  of  the  academy.^  G.  W.  Noble  was  chosen 
as  chief  instructor  for  the  first  year,'  with  a  competent  corps  of  assist- 
ants; J  and  in  the  autumn  of  1885  instruction  began,  "^  the  trustees  hav- 
ing leased  the  Baptist  Church,  then  unoccupied,  for  school  purposes.^ 
At  the  outset  only  13  students  were  enrolled."^  In  this  small  way  the 
life  of  the  academy  began. 

•Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.,  1. 

**  See  article  on  Fontenelle  College. 

°Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1872,  9,  10, 11;  Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.,  2. 

**The  Congregational  Church  in  Weeping  Water  dates  back  to  1860.  Cong. 
Assn. :  Min. ,  1867,  12.  It  was  the  fourth  church  of  its  order  organized  in  Nebrasl^ 
Territory,  and  the  first  south  of  the  Platte  River.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
M.  F.  Platte.  He  was  followed  in  1866  by  Rev.  Fred.  Alley,  who  afterwards  was 
instrumental  in  founding  Crete  Academy  and  Doane  College.  Other  pastors  of 
the  church  are  as  follows:  Revs.  S.  Barrow,  1870-1874;  J.  B.  Chase,  1874-1878; 
C.  F.  Graves,  1880-1882;  George  Hindley,  1883-1893;  C.  S.  Harrison,  1893-1897; 
S.  I.  Hanford,  1897-1900*    Some  Facts,  8. 

*  Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.,  2.  The  academy  was  founded  primarily  to  meet  the 
local  demand  for  thorough  secondary  instruction.  W.  W.  Acad.:  Cat.  1885-86,  5. 
^Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.,  2. 

8W.  W.  Acad.:  Art.  of  Assn.,  1885;  Min.  Trust.,  August  12,  1885;  Cat.,  1885- 
86,5. 

•>  W.  W.  Acad.:  Min.  Trust.,  August  25, 1885. 

»Ibid.,  August  17,  1885. 

•»Ibid.,Cat.,  1885-86,  8.  The  first  catalogue  shows  six  instructors.  Only  one 
gave  his  entire  time  to  the  school. 

•'Nebr.  Cong.  News,  October,  1885,  1. 

'W.  W.  Acad.:  Min.  Trust,,  August  17,  1885;  Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.,  4;  Some 
Facts,  5. 

"^ Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.,  4. 
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The  attendance  of  students  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  histoiy 
has  always  been  small/  and  has  come  chiefly  from  the  immediate 
vicinity.**  The  faculty  has  usually  consisted  of  6  or  7  men  and  women, 
the  number  including  teachers  of  music  and  art.  The  present  corps 
of  instructors  numbers  8  persons.  °  Rev.  George  Hindley  remained 
principal  till  1893.  Since  1894  the  school  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Taylor.^' 

The  courses  of  study  follow  customary  lines.  During  the  first  seven 
years  there  was  a  "college  preparatory "  course  and  a  "scientific'* 
course,  each  of  three  years,  and  an  "academic"  course  of  four  years, 
designed  for  students  not  purposing  to  enter  college.  *"  The  fourth 
year  comprised  various  studies  drawn  from  the  ordinary  college  cur- 
riculum. In  1892  the  curriculum  was  arranged  more  on  conventional 
lines,  with  classical,  scientific,  and  "English  normal"  courses  of 
three  years  each.^  The  normal  course,  as  the  name  implies,  endeav- 
ored to  provide  for  the  practical  needs  of  teachers.  Two  yeara  later 
the  normal  course  was  increased  to  four  years,  making  available  a 
considerably  wider  field  of  study.  *^  In  close  connection  there  was 
begun  a  "commercial  department,"  made  up  of  courses  in  penman- 
ship, bookkeeping,  and  the  like.^  A  little  later  the  normal  course  was 
conformed  more  closely  to  the  standard  three-year  courses  of  prepara- 
tory study,  leaving  the  English  and  "commercial"  groups  to  supple- 
ment the  more  legitimate  academy  programme.*  The  regular  prepar- 
atory studies  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  varia- 
tions in  entrance  requirements  at  the  State  university,  Doane  College, 
and  other  neighboring  institutions. J  The  standards  of  the  academy 
have  always  been  high,  and  its  present  curriculum  places  it  among 

*  The  average  attendance  has  been  75  or  80  students  per  annmn.  During  the 
history  of  the  school,  over  1,000  young  i)eople  have  enjoyed  its  privileges.  Some 
Facts,  10. 

^  The  attendance  from  more  remote  communities  has  steadily  increased.  The 
first  catalogue  shows  about  12  per  cent  from  outside;  the  last,  about  85  per  cent. 

*  Frank  C.  Taylor,  A.  B.  (University  of  Nebraska),  principal,  instructor  in 
Greek,  history,  and  literature;  Lewis  M.  Oberkotter,  A.  B.  (Doane),  mathematics 
and  G^erman;  J.  Elbert  Taylor,  A.  B.  (Doane) ,  science  and  business  courses:  Eliza- 
beth A.  Norton,  A.  B.  (Doane),  Latin  and  English;  Anna  B.  Bennett, preceptress » 
Latin  and  English;  Ezra  B.  Geer,  music;  Lucy  J.  Geer,  music;  Mae  Bouck,  draw- 
ing.   W.  W.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  5. 

•"Some  Facts,  5;  Nebr,  Cong.  News,  September,  1893,  17;  July,  1896,  5. 

•W.  W.  Acad.:  Cat.  1885-86,  6-8;  1891-92,  7-10.  The  last-named  course  sub- 
jected the  academy  to  some  criticism.    W.  W.  Acad.:  Min.  Trust.  June  21,  1887. 

Tbid.,  1892-93,  7-9,  12. 

«Ibid.,  1894,  6. 

»» Ibid.,  10. 

*rbid.,  1896,  9.  In  1899  the  latter  course  is  designated  a  "business  '*  course. 
Oat.  1899, 10. 

^Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  uniform  entrance  requirements 
among  the  higher  institutions  of  Nebraska. 
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the  foremost  fitting  schools  in  the  State.*  Its  graduates  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  above-named  institutions  and  to  various 
other  reputable  colleges.^  Since  1886,  when  the  first  diplomas  were 
issued,  the  academy  has  graduated  about  75  students  from  its  classes/ 

Instruction  in  music  has  been  prov^ided  since  the  second  year  of  the 
academy/  A  regularly  organized  department  of  music  with  courses 
of  study  was  first  announced  in  1894;  ®  three  years  later  it  was  con- 
siderably expanded,  and  at  present  affords  good  facilities  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  training/  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing  and 
painting  was  provided  for  several  years,  but  in  1895  the  subject  was 
dropped/ 

The  material  equipments  of  Weeping  Water  Academy  are  yet 
meager.  During  the  first  year,  as  already  stated,  its  instructors 
taught  their  classes  in  the  unoccupied  Baptist  church.  In  1886  two 
rooms  were  added  to  the  Congregational  church,  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  these  mainly  provided  for  academy  classes.^ 
In  the  following  year  a  subscription  of  $8,000  was  pledged  for  a 
building  fund.*  A  little  later  the  Congregational  church  built  itself 
a  new  house  of  worship,^  and  the  academy  purchased  the  stone 
church  building  and  remodeled  it  into  a  suitable  house  for  the 
school.^  This  structure  is  yet  the  only  building  belonging  to  the 
academy.  In  recent  years  the  trustees  have  planned  to  secure  an 
ampler  campus  and  provide  better  housing;*  but  little  has  yet  been 
accomplished  toward  that  end. 

There  is  a  small  library,  a  moderate  supply  of  scientific  apparatus, 
and  fair  scientific  collections. "" 

More  probably  than  any  similar  school  in  the  State,  Weeping 
Water  Academy  has  derived  its  financial  support  from  the  local  con- 
stituency which  also  furnishes  its  students.  The  old-time  community, 
with  its  well-developed  industries  and  great  natural  resources,  has 

•  W.  W.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  11,  for  the  conrses  of  study. 

»>Ibid.,  13. 

^'From  regular  conrses,  68;  from  mnsic,  5;  from  commercial  department,  1. 
W.  W.  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  24-27.  Of  the  graduates  who  carried  their  studies  fur- 
ther the  greater  number  have  entered  the  Umversity  of  Nebraska  and  Doane  Col- 
lege.   Some  Facts,  10. 

•^W.  W.  Acad.:  Cat.  1886-87,  1, 11. 

«Ibid.,  1894,  11-12. 

Ibid.,  1897-98,  19-20;  1899, 17-19. 

«Ibid.,  1887-88,  2;  1894,  2, 12;  1895,  3. 

^'Hindley:  W.  W.  Acad.  4-5;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.1887,  37;  W.  W.  Acad.:  Min. 
Trust.  July  5,  August,  1886. 

«Cong.Assn.:  Min.  1887, 37. 

^Some  Facts,  6. 

•'Some  Facts, 5;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1894, 41;  Nebr. Cong. News,  July,  1896,  5. 

»W.  W.  Acad.:  Min.  Trust.  August  5,1896;  June  9,1897. 

"Ibid.,  Cat.,  1890-91, 12;  1899,  20. 
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afforded  the  requisite  conditions  for  a  prosperous  school.*  The  loyal 
interest  of  the  Lincoln  Association,  in  whose  territory  the  academy 
is  situated,  has  counted  for  much  in  material  help  and  in  other  ways.** 
Through  careful  economy  *=  the  school  has  maintained  its  work,  and 
after  a  period  of  serious  depression  ^  has  finally  lifted  its  burden  of 
debt  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  a  building  and  in  current  expenses.® 
In  1896  a  "Christian  Endeavor  Endowment  Fund"  was  begun,  "the 
initiative  being  taken  by  the  Weeping  Water  Society."'  A  consid- 
erable revenue  has  accrued  year  by  year  from  tuitions,  although 
these  are  very  low.*^ 

Moral  and  religious  conditions  in  the  academy  are  distinctly  Chris- 
tian. "In  all  the  work  we  do  in  and  out  of  recitation  rooms  the 
thought  is  constantly  emphasized  that  above  all  art,  above  all  educa- 
tion stands  devotion  to  God,  without  which  life  is  worse  than  a 
failure."^  Systematic  Bible  study  has  always  formed  part  of  the 
instruction.*  The  rules  and  regulations  look  to  the  development  of 
manly  and  womanly  character.  J 

The  history  of  Weeping  Water  Academy  illustrates  as  finely  as  that 
of  any  school  in  the  West  what  substantial  success  in  Christian  edu- 
cation may  be  won,  with  narrow  resources,  by  earnest  and  devoted 
men  working  in  the  heart  of  a  progressive  and  sympathetic  commu- 
nity. The  academy  has  succeeded  because  it  knew  its  field  and  has 
not  attempted  too  much.  It  should  continue  to  grow  in  strength  and 
usefulness. 

CHADRON  ACADEMY. 
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ment  of  that  region,  and  within  a  short  period  it  was  filled  with  a 
numerous  population  and  dotted  with  prosperous  villages.*  Follow- 
ing closely  this  stream  of  immigration,  the  various  religious  orders 
began  the  work  of  organizing  churches  of  their  several  kinds.  Among 
the  first  foundations  in  the  new  district  in  the  Congregational  inter- 
est was  the  church  at  Chadron,  Dawes  County,  established  in  the 
autumn  of  1885.^  Chadron  was  at  that  time  already  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, and  rapily  grew  to  prominence  among  the  towns  of  the  region. 
Other  churches  were  planted  in  like  promising  centers,*'  and  by  1887 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  form  a  separate  "  Northwestern  Associa- 
tion" of  Congregational  churches.^. 

The  opportunity  for  Christian  education  in  this  wide  region  soon 
attracted  attention  from  ministers  and  missionary  workers.**  The 
practical  issue  was  the  decision  of  the  Northwestern  Association  in 
1888  to  found  an  academy  at  Chadron.  Various  other  towns  entered 
actively  into  the  canvass  for  location;^  but  the  natural  advantages^ 
and  enterprise  ^  of  Chadron  secured  for  it  the  site  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. At  the  same  meeting  the  association  provided  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school,'  and  elected  the  first  board  of  trustees. 

Immediately  following  their  action  the  trustees  selected  a  site  for 
the  academy  on  a  hillside  overlooking  thetown,J  purchased  suf&cient 

•  Cong.  Assn. :  Min. ,  1884,  24-28. 

^  Ibid. ,  1885, 18.    At  its  foundation  the  church  had  seven  members. 
By  1890  there  were  sixty-five.     Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1890,  48. 

"Hays  Springs,  Rushville,  etc.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1885,  37. 

**Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1887,  26.  The  new  association  was  formed  by  separation 
from  the  Elkhom  Valley  Association,  which  in  turn  had  come  out  from  the  old 
Columbus  Association  in  1885.  At  the  time  the  Northwestern  Association  began 
it  comprised  only  five  churches. 

*The  initiative  in  respect  to  Chadron  Academy  was  due  mainly  to  Rev.  Harmon 
Bross,  general  missionary  for  the  Congregational  churches  in  northern  Nebraska, 
and  Rev.  G.  J.  Powell,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Chadron,  1885- 

1890.  Bartow:  Hist,  statement  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1891,  74. 
'Among  them  Rushville,  Hemingford,  and  O'Linn.    Bartow:  Hist,  statement 

in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1891,  74;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  August,  1888, 11. 

*  Chadron  is  situated  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad, 
445  miles  northwest  of  Omaha,  151  miles  from  Deadwood.  Chadron  Acad.:  Aim. 
1889,  3.  It  forms  a  natural  center  for  northwestern  Nebraska,  as  well  as  contig- 
uous parts  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.  1891-92,  5, 
The  population  is  chiefly  American,  and  has  always  shown  a  progressive  spirit. 
For  natural  advantages,  climate,  '*  strategic  value,"  etc.,  see  Chadron  Acad.:  Cat. 
1891-92,  6;   1892-93,  27-28;   Nebr.  Cong.  News,  December,  1890,  56;  February, 

1891,  74,  75;  September,  1892,  20;  September,  1896,  6;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1889,  44. 
•»  Bartow:  Hist,  statement  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1891,  74.    The  citi- 
zens pledged  about  $4,000  in  money  and  20  to  40  acres  of  land. 

'The  ultimate  control  of  the  academy  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  associ- 
ation. Any  possibility  of  expanding  it  into  a  college  was  precluded  by  the  terms 
of  its  foundation.    Nebr.  Cong.  News,  August,  1888,  11. 

J  For  descriptions  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1891, 74-75;  Chadron  Acad.: 
Cat.  1892-93,  27-28. 
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grounds  for  a  campus  *"  and  began  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  perma- 
nent building.^  It  was  deemed  best,  however,  not  to  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  to  open  the  school.  Accordingly  a  princi- 
pal was  chosen,  with  assistant  teachers,*^  and  practical  instruction 
began  October  2, 1889,  the  school  occupying  an  outgrown  public  school- 
house.  The  attendance  at  the  beginning  was  very  small,  but  the  work 
continued  through  the  year,  and  the  fii-st  annual  catalogue,  in  June, 
1890,  showed' an  enrollment  of  34  pupils  for  the  year.* 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  however,  the  academy  confronted  a 
serious  financial  crisis.  During  the  preceding  autumn  funds  had  been 
borrowed  to  erect  the  projected  building;  but  the  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  structure  not  j'^et  finished.®  The  principal  resigned, 
but  the  trustees  decided  to  open  the  academy  a  second  year  in  the 
temporary  quarters.  At  the  opportune  moment  new  friends  appeared ' 
and  the  academy  building  was  pushed  to  completion.  It  was  dedi- 
cated December  3, 1890,  and  was  occupied  at  once.*^  '* Academy  Hall" 
was  a  four-story  building  of  stone  and  brick,  and  was  used  for  recita- 
tions, library,  dormitories,  and  other  purposes.  "^  In  November,  1892, 
the  hall  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,'  but,  without  ajiy  inteiTuption 
of  instruction,  a  new  and  satisfactory  home  for  the  school  was  soon 
provided  through  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Chadron  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution.  J  Since  1894  one  small  building  has  been 
erected  to  serve  as  a  dormitory  for  young  women  and  to  provide  a 
dining  hall  for  the  students  in  general.^ 

'Bartow:  Hist,  statement,  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1891,  74.  The 
tract  comprised  80  acres  and  cost  $3,200.  In  addition,  a  local  corporation  gave  a 
large  number  of  town  lots.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1891,  42. 

^The  contract  was  let  July  3,  1889.  Bartow:  Hist,  statement,  in  Nebr.  Cong. 
News,  February  2, 1891,  74. 

**  The  first  principal  was  J.  M.  Hulbert.  Four  other  teachers  gave  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  academy.  Bartow:  Hist,  statement,  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
February  2,  1891,74. 

*  Bartow:  Hist,  statement,  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1891,  74. 

*  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1890, 44;  1891, 42;  Bartow:  Hist,  statement,  in  Nebr.  Cong. 
News,  February,  1891,  74. 

'Particularly  Rev.  Frank  L.  Ferguson  who  in  1890  became  pastor  of  the  Cha- 
dron Church  and  principal  of  the  academy.  Bartow:  Hist,  statement,  in  Nebr. 
Cong.  News,  February,  1891,  74.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  now  president  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  Cal. 

'The  address  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bartow,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made, 
was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication.  Mr.  Bartow,  who  was  a  g^^adu- 
ate  of  Yale  College,  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  academy. 

*» Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1892-93,  26.  For  picture  of  this  building,  see  Chadron 
Acad.:  Cat.,  1891-92,  1;  1892-93,  frontispiece.  The  hall  cost  nearly  $12,000. 
Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1889,  69;  December,  1890,  56:  Cong.  Assn.:  Min., 
1890,  44. 

*  Chadron  Journal,  December  11,  1892. 

^Chadron  subscribed  about  $5,000.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  46. 
The  new  building  was  completed  and  occupied  by  October,  1894,  without  any 
incumbrance  of  debt.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1894,  41. 

*  Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1898,  5-6;  1899,  7. 
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During  the  decade  the  attendance  of  students  in  Chadron  Academy- 
has  increased  slowly,  but  has  seldom  risen  above  100,*^  which  is 
approximately  the  number  enrolled  at  the  present  time.  Small  classes 
have  graduated  from  year  to  year,^  and  the  academy  is  usually  repre- 
sented among  the  students  of  the  higher  institutions  in  the  State. 
The  academy  has  accomplished  an  excellent  mission  in  training 
teachers  for  frontier  common  schools.^  Chadron  Academy  has 
employed  the  services  of  five  successive  principals/  and' maintained  a 
teaching  force  of  five  to  eight  persons  from  year  to  year.®  The  aver- 
age term  of  service  on  the  part  of  teachers  has  been  short. 

From  the  beginning  the  usual  "classical"  and  "scientific"  courses 
in  preparation  for  college  have  constituted  the  central  elements  in 
the  curriculum.^  At  the  present  time  these  courses  are  based  on  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  University  of  Nebraska/  and  graduates 
of  Chadron  Academy  are  accepted  on  certificate  by  the  university, 
Doane  College,  and  similar  institutions.^^  In  conjunction  with  these 
regular  lines  of  work  the  academy,  imitating  the  general  policy  in 
Western  secondary  schools  and  conforming  to  a  genuine  demand,  has 
offered  courses  of  a  more  elementary  and  "practical"  character.  In 
the  beginning  it  established  a  "normal  course,"'  which  continues  and 
now  comprises  four  years  of  substantial  study. J  In  like  manner  the 
academy  began  with  a  "business  course,"^  or  "commercial  course,"^ 
which  soon  expanded  into  the  "Chadron  Business  College,"  remaining, 
however,  a  department  of  the  academy.'"  The  students  in  this  depart- 
ment have  always  formed  a  large  element  in  the  annual  enrollment. 
The  studies  pertain  chiefly  to  the  common  English  branches  and  to 
distinctly  commercial  subjects.  At  the  present  time  the  school  pro- 
vides also  an  "academic  course"  of  four  years  for  those  who  can  not 

•Complete  data  for  the  attendance  are  not  at  hand.  For  varions  details  see 
Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.  1891-92, 27-28;  1893-94,7-11;  1899,22-27;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min., 
1890,  44;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1899,  1. 

*>The  total  number  of  graduates  to  1899  is  76.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  March,  1899, 
67.    There  is  an  alumni  association.    Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1899,  21. 

« Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1898,  4;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1897,  6. 

«*  J.  M.  Hulbert,  1889-90;  F.  L.  Ferguson,  1890-1893;  J.  N.  Bennett,  1893-1897; 
W.  C.  Rhoades,  1897-1899;  J.  M.  Gillette,  1899-1900. 

*The  present  faculty  comprises  nine  persons.    Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1899,  4. 

'Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1891-92,  14-19;  1892-93,  12-17;  1897,  5-6;  1898,  10-12; 
1899,  10. 

«Ibid.,1899,12. 

»» Ibid.,  1892-93,  32-33;  1897,  2. 

»Ibid.,  Ann.,  1889,4. 

JIbid.,  Cat.,  1891-92,  20-22;  1892-93,  18-20;  1898,  11-12;  1899, 10.  The  normal 
course  runs  parallel  to  the  classical  and  scientific  courses,  omitting  the  Latin, 
and  Greek  and  providing  instead  science  and  pedagogy. 

*  Chadron  Acad.:  Ann.,  1889,  4. 

'Ibid.,  Cat.,  1891-92,  23-25. 

"Ibid.,  1891-92,21-24. 
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enter  college,  but  "want  more  than  can  be  obtained  in  th^  classical 
and  scientific  courses."*  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  conventional 
freshman  year  in  college.  The  instructors  in  the  academy  usually 
conduct  a  summer  school  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers.^ 

Since  the  beginning  the  academy  has  furnished  instruction  in  music,  *^ 
and  made  more  or  less  satisfactory  provision  for  elementary  art 
studies.**  In  1898  the  Chadron  School  of  Music  united  with  the 
musical  department  of  the  academy,  to  the  material  advantage  of 
this  element  in  the  instruction.®  It  now  bears  the  name  of  The 
Chadron  Academy  School  of  Music,  and  is  aflftliated  with  the  Western 
Conservatory  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.'  Instruction  is  offered  in  voice 
culture,  violin,  and  piano.     There  is  also  some  training  in  elocution. « 

The  material  equipments  of  the  academy  are  yet  insuflftcient.  There 
is  a  small  library,^  and  some  fair  beginnings  of  scientific  laboratories 
and  collections.*  All  these  resources  are  utilized  in  practical  methods 
of  instruction.  The  location  of  the  academy  in  near  proximity  to  the 
Black  Hills  makes  it  an  attractive  region  for  sundry  lines  of  scien- 
tific study. 

As  in  all  these  frontier  institutions,  students'  expenses  are  light,J 
and  many  opportunities  afford  chance  for  self-support.  ^  The  academy 
offers  free  tuition  to  the  children  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  as 
well  as  to  representatives  of  certain  civil  organizations  ;  *  it  also  gives 
scholarships  to  a  few  high-school  graduates  in  its  more  advanced 
courses."'  A  few  small  prizes  are  granted  for  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship." The  educational  success  of  Chadron  Academy  has  been  accom- 
plished with  very  restricted  financial  resources.  There  are  as  yet  no 
permanent  endowments,  current  expenses  being  paid  entirely  from 
donations.  Like  other  Western  academies  of  its  denomination,  Chad- 
ron has  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  American  College  and  Educa- 
tion Society.  **    More  than  once  the  school  has  confronted  apparently 

•Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1899,  12. 

^'Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1892,  3;  July,  1897,  5-6;  Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.,  1899, 3. 

« Chadron  Acad.:  Ann.  1889,  4-5;  Cat.  1891-92,  26;  1892-93,  25;  1897,  2. 

•*Ibid.,  Cat.  1891-92,  26;  1892-93,  25;  1897,  2. 

*Ibid.,  1898,  5, 13-14;  Nebr.  Cong.  Mus.,  May,  1898,  83. 

'Ibid.,  1899, 16.  The  musical  department  serves  the  academy  in  various  useful 
ways. 

'^Ibid.,1899, 17. 

»» For  growth  of  library  see  Chadron  Acad. :  Cat.  1891-92,  9;  1892-93,30;  1898,6. 
The  library  now  contains  about  1,000  volumes.     Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.  1899,  7. 

^Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.  1891-92,  9;  1892-93,  30-31;  1898,  6;  1899,  7, 15. 

J  Ibid. ,  1899,  19-20.    Tuitions  are  $20  to  $25  a  year. 

"Ibid.,  1891,  10-11;  1899,8. 

'Ibid.,  1899,8. 

"Ibid.,  1898,  8;  1899,  8;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  April,  1898,  74, 

»Ibid.,  1899,8-9. 

"Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1898,  35. 
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insurmountable  obstables  in  the  way  of  financial  burdens/  but  it  bids 
fair  to  overcome  them,  and  at  the  present  time  has  a  steadily  bright- 
ening outlook  toward  permanent  usefulness.^ 

In  all  its  work  Chadron  Academy  has  stood  in  intimate  fellowship 
with  the  local  church  in  Chadron,*^  with  the  Northwestern  Associa- 
tion by  which  it  was  established,**  and  has  enjoyed  the  hearty  confi- 
dence of  Nebraska  Congregationalists  in  general.®  It  has  adhered 
loyally  to  Christian  standards  of  education'  and  exerted  a  whole- 
some influence  over  the  wide  region  in  which  it  stands  practicallj'^ 
alone. ^  "Chadron  Academy  is  just  completing  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence:  That  decade  has  shown  beyond  question,  (1)  that 
there  is  a  wide  and  peculiarly  important  field  for  a  Christian  academy 
in  this  region,  and  that  the  opportunity  for  the  work  of  such  a  school 
will  be  permanent;  (2)  that  the  Christian  academy  is  just  the  insti- 
tution to  do  the  needed  work  most  efl&ciently  and  economically; 
(3)  that  the  results  attained  abundantly  justify  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  time  and  labor  and  sacrifice  and  prayer. 

"A  small  army  of  young  men  and  women  has  marched  through  our 
doors,  and  has  gone  out  with  higher  ideals  of  life  and  better  equip- 
ment for  its  duties.  Seventy-six  have  graduated  from  our  courses  in 
nine  years,  a  good  proportion  have  continued  their  studies  in  higher 
institutions,  and  a  great  host  have  done  worthy  educational  service 
as  county  superintendents,  as  principals,  and  as  teachers  in  district 
and  graded  schools;  one  is  a  college  professor,  and  another  is  a 
minister  of  the  gospel."  ^ 

With  such  a  showing  at  the  close  of  its  first  decade  Chadron 
Academy  has  promise  of  continuance  and  growing  usefulness  in  the 
years  to  come. 

*Nebr.  Cong.  News,  May,  1894,  8;  August,  1897,  10-11;  December,  1897,42 
December,  1898,  43;  March,  1899,  65,  67;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1897,  25;  1898,45. 
In  March,  1899,  the  indebtedness  was  nearly  $8,000.  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  March, 
1899,  67. 

»>Nebr.  Cong.  News,  May,  1899,  83;  July,  1899,  3. 

«Ibid.,May,  1898,  82-83. 

''Ibid.,  June,  1895,  94;  May,  1899,  83;  June,  1899,  90. 

«Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1888,  10;  1889, 11,  44;  1890,  10;  1891,  10;  1894,  9,  11. 
'For  its  religious  activities  and  influence,  see  Chadron  Acad.:  Cat.  1889,  3-4; 
1891-92,  5,  6,  7;  1892-93,  27-28;  1897, 1;  1899,  5,  20.    Nebr.  Cong.  News,  Decem- 
ber, 1891,  49;  February,  1892, 66;  March,  1894, 66;  December,  1894,  45;  December, 
1895,  42-43;  July,  1896,  6;  February,  1898,  58;  May,  1898,  82;  November,  1899,  50. 

8 Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1898,  45;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July,  1899,  5. 

^'Nebr.  Cong.  News,  March,  1899,  67. 
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« 
THE  GERMAN  CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

References, 

Catalognes  and  circulars  of  the  German  Congregational  Theological  Seminary, 
1882-1888. 

French,  H.  A.,  ed.:  Nebraska  Congregational  News,  Milford,  1881-82;  Lincoln. 
1882-1894. 

Hertel,  A.  F.  W.:  History  of  the  German  Congregational  Theological  Seminary, 
1878-1890.     (A  manuscript. ) 

Minutes  of  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Nebraska,  1878- 
1894. 

Plass,  Norman:  The  German  Pro-Seminary,  in  Nebraska  Congregational  News, 
November,  1892,  42-44. 

The  Congregational  body  in  Nebraska,  as  in  other  States,  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  German  churches  whose  special  mission  is 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  religious  interests  among  the 
X>eople  of  German  nationality  and  speech  scattered  throughout  its  ter- 
ritory.* Bound  together  by  ties  of  race  and  language,  it  was  natural 
these  German  Christians  should  undertake  educational  work  along 
their  own  distinctive  lines.  The  practical  result  of  such  endeavor  was 
the  "German  Theological  Seminary,"  or  "German  Pro-Seminary,"'' 
which  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  was  located  at 
Crete,  Nebr. 

The  German  seminary  at  Crete  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  a 
few  earnest  men  that  such  an  institution  would  find  on  the  Western 
frontier  a  field  of  great  usefulness.  °  An  earlier  attempt  to  establish 
a  German  school  in  Iowa  had  failed.**  But  by  1878  conditions  seemed 
more  favorable,  and  a  fresh  beginning  was  made.  In  June,  1878,  pas- 
tors and  delegates  from  the  German  churches  and  from  other  Congre- 
gational bodies  in  the  vicinity  met  at  Lincoln  and  formed  the  semi- 
nary corporation.®  The  school  was  located  at  Crete,  and  a  board  of 
trustees  was  elected.'    The  purpose  in  establishing  the  institution  at 

"  In  1878,  when  the  seminary  was  established,  there  were  only  two  German  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Nebraska — one  at  Crete,  one  at  Lincoln.  Cong.  Assn. : 
Min.  1878,  34-41.  In  1898  the  number  had  risen  to  twenty-two.  Cong.  Assn.: 
Min.  1898,  54.  In  1880  the  German  churches  withdrew  from  the  various  local 
associations  to  which  they  belonged  geographically  and  united  in  a  German 
association.  Cong.  Assn. :  Min.  1880,  25.  At  that  time  the  association  comprised 
six  churches  and  seven  ministers. 

"•The  original  charter  name  was  "The  Gferman  Congregational  Theological 
Seminary."  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42.  After  its  affliation  with 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1884  the  other  designation  was  generally  used. 

^  Among  the  early  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  Rev.  C.  F.  Veitz,  at  that 
time  pastor  of  the  German  Congregational  Church  in  Crete;  Rev.  William  Suess, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Chase,  and  others. 

*  Hertel:  History,  1;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42. 

•Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42;  Hertel:  Hist.,  1-2. 

'The  trustees  were  henceforth  a  self-perpetuating  body.  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
July,  1892, 1. 
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Crete  was  to  bring  it  into  close  affiliation  oi>  cooperation  with  Doane 
College.*  But  after  a  year  or  so  of  such  relationship,^  the  alliance 
was  relinquished,  and  the  seminary  became  entirely  independent, 
though  the  two  institutions  continued  to  live  in  friendly  association. 
Several  years  later  the  suggestion  of  organic  union  was  again  made, 
but  it  led  to  no  result.*' 

The  original  purpose  of  the  seminary,  as  defined  in  its  articles  of 
incorporation,  was  primarily  to  train  students  in  courses  of  theolog- 
ical study  for  ministerial  service  among  the  foreign  population  of  the 
country,  and  also  to  supply  such  secondary  and  collegiate  instruction 
for  German  youth  as  circumstances  might  demand.^  The  plan  was, 
essentially,  to  take  young  men,  in  whatever  stage  of  their  studies  they 
might  be  found,  and  to  give  them  thorough  equipment  for  the  minis- 
try. This  purpose,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  materially  altered 
at  a  later  time.  The  seminary  A^as  designed,  further,  to  serve  the 
needs  not  of  a  single  State,  but  of  the  entire  West.  No  other  similar 
institution  existed  in  the  land.  Taking  into  view  the  entire  German 
Congregational  constituency  of  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  to 
be  centrally  situated.® 

The  seminary  began  the  work  of  instruction  September  1,  1878.^ 
Rev.  James  B.  Chase,  jr.,  assumed  control  as  principal  of  the  insti- 
tution, remaining  its  head  for  the  next  two  years.  ^  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  trustees  of  Doane  College,  the  German  Seminary  was 
granted  without  charge  a  portion  of  the  "academy  building"  recently 
vacated  by  the  classes  of  the  college.  ^  In  1884  the  seminary  purchased 
this  building  and  continued  in  it  so  long  as  the  school  remained  at 
Crete.*     No  other  building  was  erected.  J 

*In  1875  Rev.  J.  B.  Chase  had  bronght  before  the  General  Association  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  tmstees  of  Doane  College  **  to  open,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a 
training  school  for  ministers  competent  to  work  among  the  Germans  and  other 
foreign  populations  of  onr  country,"  etc.    Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1875,  8. 

^'By  the  agreement  the  seminary  was  to  be  financially  separate  and  independent, 
was  to  elect  its  instructors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Doane  College  trustees, 
and,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  the  association,  was  to  instruct  the  students  of 
Doane  College  in  the  German  language.  Hertel:  Hist.,  2-3;  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
November,  1892,  42. 

*  Cong.  Assn. :  Min, ,  1886, 12.  The  German  Congregationalists  adhered  strongly 
to  the  idea  of  a  separate  training  school  for  their  ministry.  Cong.  Assn.:  Min., 
1887,  38-39. 

** Hertel:  Hist.,  3-4;  Germ.  Sem.:  Prospectus,  1882-83,  3,7;  Programme,  1888,  3; 
Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42. 

•  "  The  storm  center  of  German  Congregationalism,  then,  is  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
the  Dakotas.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  exact  territorial  center  of  this  German  Congregational 
center,  east  and  west,  would  be  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  north  and  south,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  *' 
Plass:  The  German  Pro-Sem.,  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42. 

'Hertel:  Hist.,  4. 
"Hertel:  Hist.,  7. 

•^Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42;  Hertel:  Hist.,  4. 
*The  purchase  price  was  $3,000.    Hertel:  Hist.,  8. 

Jin  1885  the  seminary  received  a  bell  from  the  Congregational  Church  of  West 
Haven,  Conn.    Nebr.  Cong.  News.  August,  1885,  4. 
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,  During  the  next  three  or  four  years  the  seminary  struggled  along 
under  serious  financial  difficulties.  Pledges  amounting  to  nearly 
$10,000  had  come  in  from  friends  of  the  institution;*  but  they  were 
not  readily  converted  into  funds.  In  1880  Mr.  Chase  resigned  the 
principalship^  and  the  trustees  assumed  control.  *^  For  the  year  1881-82 
the  school  was  closed  entirely,^  and  various  plans  were  considered 
looking  to  consolidation  with  Doane  College,  removal  to  another  State, 
and  so  on.  ^  It  seemed  best  to  continue  at  Crete,  and  in  1882  the 
seminary  renewed  its  work  of  instruction  under  the  guidance  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Schneider,  of  Davenport,  Iowa.'  From  this  time  the  policy  of 
the  trustees  kept  the  school  more  fully  under  German  influence  and 
administration  than  heretofore.^  Under  new  conditions  and  manage- 
ment the  seminary  made  steady  and  hopeful  progress.^ 

In  1883  the  German  Seminary  undertook  a  radical  revision  of  its 
purpose  and  policy.  As  already  indicated,  it  was  established  as  a 
theological  school,  designed  to  carry  young  men  through  all  necessary 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  In  1882,  when  the  school  at  Crete 
seemed  destined  to  fall,  the  trustees  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
established  a  German  department  in  that  institution  to  realize  the  same 
ends.*  The  two  schools  thus  stood  for  the  same  purposes.  To  avoid 
rivalry  an  adjustment  was  sought  and  found.  "In  October  of  1883 
a  convention  of  German  Congregational  churches  was  held  at  Crete 
(a  representative  of  Chicago  Seminary  being  in  attendance),  which 
reviewed  the  situation,  said  that  the  Crete  seminary  should  live  and 
not  die,  and  advised  that  the  seminary  be  changed  from  a  theological 
to  a  literary  institution,  and  that  the  theological  part  of  the  work  be 
transferred  to  the  German  department  of  Chicago  Seminary,  the 
Crete  seminary  cooperating  with  Chicago  in  preparing  students  for 
the  German  ministry. "J  This  reorganization  was  accomplished,  and 
henceforth  the  school  at  Crete  was  known  as  the  "German  Pro- 
Seminary,"  and  gave  first  attention  to  fitting  young  men  for  theo- 
logical study'' — that  is,  it  undertook  the  work  of  a  German  academy 
and  college. 

Under  the  new  condition  the  seminary  went  forward  prosperously 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  more.  ^  Before  the  reorganization  one 

'Hertel:  Hist.,  4.    Many  of  the  pledges  were  never  redeemed. 
''Ibid.,  7. 

^'Germ.  Sem.:  Prosp.  1882-83,  6. 
«>Ibid.,  1881-82,  7;  Cat.,  1884-85,  9. 
•Hertel:  Hist..  7. 

'Ibid.,  Germ.  Sem.:  Cat,,  1884-85,  9. 

«rbid.,  7-8.    Later  there  was  a  renewed  tendency  to  elect  trustees  from  the 
English-speaking  chnrches.    Nebr.  Cong.  News,  Jnly,  1892, 1. 
•"Ibid.,  8. 

*Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42. 

J  Plass:  The  Gterman  Pro-Sem.,  in  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42. 
^Hertel:  Hist.,  8-9;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1893,  43-44. 
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instructor  had  carried  the.  work.  In  1884  a  second  teacher  was 
provided;*  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  a  third  was  required.^  The 
number  of  pupils  was  always  small,  probably  never  exceeding  25  in 
any  year,^  but  they  included  representatives  from  a  number  of  the 
Western  States/ 

The  courses  of  study  have  conformed  closely  to  the  general  purposes 
of  the  seminary.  Following  some  years  of  more  ambitious  plans,  after 
amalgamation  with  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Chicago  there  were 
maintained  a  "preparatory  department"  of  two  years *^  and  a  "semi- 
nary course"  of  two  years/  The  preparatory  studies  comprised 
instruction  in  English  and  German,  sundry  other  common  branches, 
together  with  Bible  history  and  catechism.  The  four  years  of  semi- 
nary study  included  continuous  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  history,  music,  and  Biblical  exegesis,  as 
well  as  various  other  subjects  oifered  for  briefer  periods.  ^  This  pro- 
gramme remains,  with  minor  modifications,^  to  the  end  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  narrative.  Material  appliances  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion were  almost  wholly  wanting.     There  was  a  small  library.^ 

During  its  sojourn  at  Crete  the  inner  life  of  the  German  Pro- 
Seminary  was  of  a  distinctive  domestic  type.  Students  and  instruct- 
ors lived  together  as  one  family.  J  The  pastor  of  the  local  German 
church  acted  as  "Hausvater,"  and  exercised  general  supervision  over 
the  school.''  Only  boys  and  young  men  were  received  as  resident 
pupils.^  The  regimen  of  the  school  was  closer  and  more  exacting 
than  is  customary  in  American  schools.™  A  careful  daily  programme 
was  prescribed  in  respect  to  study,  manual  labor,  recreation,  and 

•Hertel:  Hist.,  9;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1886, 12;  1892,  44. 

^'Nebr.  Cong.  News,  June,  1893, 100. 

^  Complete  statistics  are  not  at  hand.  The  fallowing  references  verify  the  gen- 
eral statement:  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  Febmary,  1883,  1;  November,  1892,  37;  AprU, 
1893,  84;  Jnly,  1894,  3. 

^  In  1892  and  1893  there  were  students  from  Illinois,  Missonri,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Sonth  Dakota.  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
December,  1892,  51;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.,  1893,  44. 

•**  Vorbereitnngs-Cursus."    Germ.  Sem.:  Cat.  1884-85,  6. 
^"Seminer-Cursus."    Gterm.  Sem.:  Cat.  1884-85,  6. 

«Germ.  Sem.:  Cat.  1884-95,  8-9.     * 

^Ibid.,  Programme,  1888, 12;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  April,  1893,84-85;  Jnly  1894, 74; 
Hertel:  Hist.,  9.  More  science  was  offered  in  these  later  years,  particularly  bot- 
any and  chemistry. 

^By  1890  there  were  about  700  volumes.    Hertel:  Hist.,  12.    In  1898  a  library 
fund  was  begun.    Nebr.  Cong.  News,  March,  1893, 76. 

^Germ.  Sem.:  Cat.  1884-85. 10;  Programme,  1888,  3-4. 

*  Ibid. ,  Programme,  1888, 2. 

A  few  girls  and  young  women  attend  the  classes  as  day  pupils.    G^rm.  Sem.: 
Cat.  1884-85,  7-8. 

^  For  minute  rules  and  regulations,  see  G^rm.  Sem. :  Programme.  1888, 6-9.  The 
students  themselves  were  largely  charged  with  the  internal  management. 
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religious  devotion.*  The  religious  spirit  gave  predominant  tone  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  school.^ 

Through  the  fifteen  years  here  under  review  the  financial  resources 
of  the  seminary  came  chiefly  from  the  German  churches  of  the  West.° 
During  the  first  decade  the  institution  was  almost  continually  har- 
assed by  debt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  requisite  annual  income.  •* 
Current  expenses  averaged  about  $2,000  per  year,®  and  were  drawn 
wholly  from  tuitions'  and  donations.'^  In  the  later  years  at  Crete  the 
prospect  improved.^  All  debts  were  canceled^  and  a  small  endow- 
ment fund  was  established. ^  After  1892  the  seminary  kept  a  financial 
secretary  in  the  field. ^ 

The  relation  of  the  seminary  to  various  ecclesiastical  agencies  of  its 
order  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  its  endeavors.  Not  only 
the  German  Congregational  churches  of  the  West,'  but  also  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Nebraska, ""  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society," 
the  American  College  and  Education  Society,®  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Congregational  Churches,  p  in  their  several  ways,  indorsed  and 
supported  its  work.     The  alliance  with  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

•Germ.  Sem.:  Prosp.  1882,  8;  Cat.  1884-85, 10-11;  Programme,  1888,  6-11. 

^Nebr.  Cong.  News,  February,  1894,  58;  Germ.  Sem.:  Cat.  1884-85, 11;  Pro- 
gramme, 1888,  8,  6,  9-11. 

•'Hertel:  Hist.  4.  For  German  support,  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892, 
43;  October,  1893,  26;  January,  1894,  50. 

^Ibid.,  7,  9-10;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  38. 

•Nebr.  Cong.  News,  May,  1886, 1;  November,  1892,  43. 

'For  tuition  rates,  see  Gterm.  Sem.:  Prosp.  1882-83,  7;  Cat.  1854-88,  10;  Pro- 
gramme, 1888, 4.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  were  exempt.  Qerm,  Sem. : 
Cat.  1884-«5, 12. 

«For  detailed  account  of  income  for  1891-92,  see  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November, 

1892,  43.    The  total  amount  was  $1,517.65  for  the  year. 

^  Largely  through  the  active  interest  of  Rev.  M.  E.  Everz,  general  superintend- 
ent of  German  work  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Hertel:  Hist. 
10;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1893,  44-45. 

<Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  43. 

JCong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  38;  Nebr.  Cong.  Newo,  November,  1892,  42;  March, 

1893.  76;  September,  1893, 18;  October,  1893,  26;  July,  1894,  2. 

*Nebr.  Cong.  News,  June,  1893,  100;  September,  1893, 18;  January,  1894,  50; 
February,  1894,  58;  July,  1894,  2. 

^The  relations  of  the  seminary  to  the  Qerman  association  were  very  intimate. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887,  38-39;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  June  1886, 1. 

"The  seminary,  like  the  other  schools,  made  annual  reports  to  the  association. 
Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1878,  8;  1886. 12, 18;  1893, 11,  43-45;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  July, 
1885,8uppl.;  July,  1892, 1;  Jtme,  1894,  90. 

"Nebr.  Cong.  News,  November,  1892,  42,  43.  The  society  made  small  grants 
of  aid  to  the' seminary. 

''Germ.  Sem.:  Cat.  1884-85,  12*;  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1893,  44;  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
November,  1892,  43. 

I"  In  1886  the  National  Council  indorsed  the  seminary.  Nebr.  Cong.  News, 
November,  1892,  43. 
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proved  a  source  of  strength  to  both  institutions.*  But  largely  because 
of  its  growing  influence  and  outlook'^  the  trustees  decided  to  transfer 
the  seminary  to  a  more  central  location.  This  removal  was  accom- 
plished in  the  autumn  of  1894,  and  the  German  Pro-Seminary  of 
Crete,  Nebr.,  became  the  "Wilton  German-English  College,"  of  Wil- 
ton, Iowa.**  In  its  new  home,  the  institution  continues,  under  a  some- 
what modified  form,*^  and  prospers  in  the  work  it  has  undertaken 
to  do. 

^On  their  general  relations,  see  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1893,  44-;  Germ.  Sem.:  Cat. 
1884-85,  7,  9;  Programme  1888,  3,  5.  On  the  sending  of  students  from  Crete  to 
Chicago,  see  Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1887, 38;  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  Jnly,  1892, 1;  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  43. 

*»  Nebr.  Cong.  News,  September,  1894,  23;  December,  1894,  45. 

®Cong.  Assn.:  Min.  1894,  9, 11, 13.  The  removal  was  generally  approved  by 
the  German  Congregationalists. 

**  Girls  were  now  admitted  to  the  college.  The  school  opened,  1894,  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  50  students.  The  people  of  Wilton  contributed  buildings 
and  lands,  besides  nearly  $14,000  in  money.  The  institution  remained  under  the 
same  trustees,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  enterprise.  Nebr. 
Cong.  News,  December,  1894,  45. 


'^ 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  first  Territorial  legislature,  March  16,  1855,  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  system  of  public  schools,  with  the  State  librarian  as  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Each  county  was  to  elect  a  county 
superintendent  who  should  have  immediate  charge  of  the  schools  of 
his  county — to  establish  districts,  examine  applicants  for  certificates, 
and  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  schools.  The  law  also  pro- 
vided that  the  directors  of  each  district  should  examine  or  cause  to  be 
examined  the  applicants  for  teachers  before  hiring.  By  an  amend- 
ment of  1856  the  clause  "or  cause  to  be  examined"  was  stricken  out 
and  the  district  board  was  authorized  to  examine  all  applicants.  The 
result  of  this  dual  system  of  granting  certificates  seems  to  have  been 
to  fill  the  teachers'  ranks  with  a  crowd  of  incompetent  favorites  of  the 
district  officers  and  to  lower  the  standard  till  the  examination  became 
a  mere  farce.  The  system  adopted  was  that  of  separate  districts, 
organized  by  the  county  superintendent  on  petition  of  the  district 
voters.  The  support  came  from  a  tax,  levied  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar's  valu- 
ation. Schools  of  a  higher  grade  might  be  established  by  a  vote  of 
the  district,  but  the  "extra  compensation  required  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  such  schools  shall  be  paid  by  private  subscription  in  such  pro- 
portionate parts  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  determine." 

By  an  amendment  of  1856  the  land  endowment,  sections  16  and  36 
of  each  township,  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  made  a  permanent 
school  fund  for  those  districts  in  which  the  land  was  situated.  The 
land  could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $1.25  per  acre.  Fortunately,  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  land  was  sold  till  this  law  was  repealed.  This 
entire  system  of  organization  was  swept  from  the  statute  books,  and 
replaced  bj'^  the  township-district  plan  by  an  act  of  November  4, 1858. 
The  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Iowa  had  recentlj^  adopted  this 
system,  and  the  settlers  from  those  States  evidently  controlled  the 
legislature  of  1858,  for  the  Iowa  statute  was  copied  almost  verbatim 
and  remained  the  law  of  the  Territory  till  June  24,  1867,''  when  the 
single-district  plan  was  again  adopted,  which  has  remained  in  force 
till  the  present  time,  although  various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
change  it  and  the  State  superintendents  have  frequently  recommended 

•  Complete  Session  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1866-1877.  pp.  380f. 
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a  return  to  the  township-district  plan.  In  the  Iowa  system  each  town- 
ship constitutes  one  district,  or  the  unit  for  local  government,  for  the 
management  of  school  matters.  The  Nebraska  method  leaves  each 
school  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  former  system  offers  many 
advantages,  bu+  the  discussion  of  them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Township  high  schools  were  provided  for  by  the  law 
of  1858,  but  few,  if  any,  were  ever  organized.  From  1867  to  1873  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  were  organized  by  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. A  dozen  or  more  special  acts  were  passed  and  as  many  schools 
organized  with  special  privileges.  In  1873  a  general  law  was  enacted 
providing  that  all  incorporated  cities  and  towns  should  be  organized 
as  separate  school  districts.  The  law  differed  in  details  in  regard  to 
cities  of  the  first*  and  second^  class,  but  there  were  no  essential  differ- 
ences in  pnnciples.  At  that  time  the  tax  was  limited  to  1  per  cent  on 
the  assessed  valuation.  Bv  amendment  the  limit  has  been  extended 
to  2  per  cent,  while  the  country  districts  may  vote  25  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar's valuation,  in  addition  to  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
any  debt  of  the  district. 

Various  grades  of  certificates  are  granted.  The  following  table 
indicates,  in  a  general  way,  the  conditions,  terms,  and  qualifications 
on  which  they  are  issued: 

•  Complete  Session  Laws,  186^-1877,  p.  688.  •» Ibid.,  p.  885. 
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County  institutes  are  held  annually,  varying  in  term  from  one  to 
four  weeks,  which  every  teacher  in  the  county  may  be  comi)elled  to 
attend  under  penalty  of  having  his  certificate  revoked  or  withheld. 
The  expenses  of  these  institutes  are  met  by  the  examination  fees  of 
the  teachers,  special  fees  levied  on  those  in  attendance,  and  by  appro- 
priations made  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  following  table 
will  give  a  fair  insight  into  the  present  condition  of  the  common 
schools  and  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  Stato,  as  well  as  an  out- 
line of  the  development  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years: 


Topic 


Nmnberof  districts 

Children,  5  to  21 

Children  enrolled 

Average  days  school 

Number  male  teachers 

Number  female  teachers 

Total  wages 

Wages  per  month,  female 

Wages  per  month,  male 

Value  school  sites 

Value  schoolhouses 

Resources  per  year 

Expenditures  per  year 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  ^looks  and  apparatus . 
Exi>enditure6  i>er  pupU 


1870. 


T97 
82,689 

12,  no 

70 

267 

200 

$57,738.43 

29.20 

86.  eo 

8,076.75 

169,006.42 

167,597.95 

163,980.84 

81,657.09 

1,620.57 

6.08 


1889. 


5,664 

298,006 

215,889 

187 

2,752 

7,134 

11,699,784.00 

35.54 

43.18 

1,236,818.58 

8,689,822.98 

4,057,242.66 

8,288,441.89 

1,487,228.07 

196,968.25 

10.87 


1889. 


6,708 

886,069 

272,719 

129 

2,488 

7,175 

$2,350,807.00 

36.04 

42.61 

1,617,768.92 

6,270,855.04 

8,988,583.00 

8,712,017.00 

8,157,965.00 

*801,876.75 

8.62 


•These  statistics  are  compiled  from  official  reports  and  from  investigations  made  in  the  vari 
ous  departments  of  the  State  government. 
*>Free  text-book  law  accounts  for  the  gre&t  increase  in  the  value  of  books  and  api)aratiis. 


The  school  funds  arise  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  Local  taxes, 
district  plan;  (2)  from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund;  (3) 
from  lease  of  school  lands;  (4)  interest  on  unpaid  principal  of  school 
lands  sold,  and  (5)  from  certain  fines  and  licenses.  The  management 
of  the  land  grant  by  Nebraska  is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  a  complete 
and  careful  account,  so  the  following  article,  prepared  by  Mr.  Sam  D. 
Cox,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  is  given  a  place  in  this  paper. 
The  statistics  for  Nebraska  are  for  the  year  1888,  and  for  the  other 
States  for  1886 : 

The  fact  that  among  all  the  States  which  have  received  educational  land  grants 
from  the  General  Grovemment  Nebraska,  in  the  management  of  her  portion,  has 
furnished  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  wisdom  and  forethought  is  a  most 
gratifying  one,  not  only  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  also  from  its  nice  con- 
sistency with  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  State,  which,  of  all  States  in  the 
Union,  shows  the  smaUest  percentage  of  illiteracy. 

Ever  since  the  adoption,  in  1785,  of  an  ordinance  ^*  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of 
locating  and  disposing  of  landb  in  the  Western  territory  "  each  new  State  has  been 
the  recipient  of  a  magnificent  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  its  schools.  The  his- 
tory of  the  management  of  this  endowment  in  most  of  the  States  has  been  a  record 
of  folly  and  reckless  waste.  Nebraska  almost  alone,  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  her  elder  sisters,  has  shown  her  wisdom  and  her  appreciation  of  the  gift  by 
managing  it  with  prudence  from  the  beginning.  The  constitution  under  which 
the  State  was  admitted  provided  that  no  school  land  should  be  sold  for  less  than 
$5  an  acre;  and  the  legislature  of  1873  passed  a  law  fixing  the  minimum  price  at 
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which  this  land  can  be  sold  at  $7  an  acre.    A  clause  constitntiag  $7  an  acre  as  the 
minimum  price  was  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  1875. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  a  brief  summary  of  the  amount  and  management  of 
the  educational  lands  and  funds  of  the  States  most  nearly  related  to  Nebraska  by 
location  and  otherwise  will  not  be  without  interest: 

Missouri. — ^Permanent  fund,  $10,284,000;  managed  by  the  State  treasurer  and 
county  courts;  annual  interest  on  the  permanent  fund  variable,  sometimes  reach- 
ing $800,000.  The  State  fund  is  invested  in  State  and  United  States  bonds,  and 
the  county  and  township  funds  are  loaned  on  real  estate  double  in  value  the  amount 
loaned,  with  x>ersonal  security;  minimum  price  of  land,  $1.25  an  acre.  No  losses 
on  investments. 

jTtdtana.— Permanent  fund,  $6,828,690.89;  annual  interest,  $665,262.11.  The 
State  has  borrowed  and  pays  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  x>er  cent,  on  $3,904,783.21. 
The  remainder  is  loaned  on  real  estate  at  8  per  cent  and  is  managed  by  the  county 
auditors.  The  losses  on  real  estate  loans  are  very  small,  and  counties  are  required 
to  make  them  good. 

Minnesota, — Permanent  fund,  $7,250,000;  annual  interest,  $335,000;  investments 
X)ermitted  are  United  States  bonds,  bearing  not  less  than  4  -per  cent  interest,  and 
bonds  of  specified  States,  bearing  not  less  than  6  per  cent  interest;  investment  in 
railroad  bonds  is  prohibited;  managed  by  the  auditor;  minimum  price  of  lands, 
by  statutes  of  1878,  $5  per  acre;  estimated  future  of  fund,  $18,000,000;  change  con- 
templated authorizing  the  loaning  of  funds  to  school  districts  for  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

loiva, — Permanent  fund,  $4,127,510;  minimum  price  of  land  $6  per  acre,  but 
may  be  sold  at  an  appraised  value  not  less  than  $1.2^  per  acre  if  so  decided  by  the 
register  of  the  State  iknd  office  and  the  executive  council  on  recommendatioil  of 
the  sux>ervisors;  fund  distributed  to  the  counties,  which  pay  the  State  6  per  cent 
and  loan  it  at  8  per  cent  on  real  estate  of  not  less  than  three  times  the  value  of  the 
sum  loaned. 

Kansas, — ^Permanent  fund,  $4,000,000;  estimated  future  maximum,  $10,000,000; 
annual  interest,  $400,000;  minimum  price  of  land,  $3  per  acre,  one-tenth  cash, 
balance  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $25.  Invest- 
ments x)^rniitted  are  United  States,  Kansas  State,  county,  jail,  court-house, 
refunding,  township,  bridge,  board  of  education,  and  school-district  bonds. 
Managed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
attorney-general  as  a  board  of  school-fund  conmiissioners. 

3fic7w*flran.— Permanent  fund,  $3,838,728.27.  The  State  holds  the  fund,  paying  7 
per  cent  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school  land  and  5  per  cent  on  the 
one-half  of  the  cash  proceeds  of  the  swamp  lands  which  goes  to  the  school  funds. 
The  annual  interest  amounts  to  $260,833.32.  By  the  statutes  of  1882  the  minimum 
price  of  the  common-school  land  was  fixed  at  $4  per  acre;  one-half  cash,  the  bal- 
ance at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  The  minimum, 
price  of  the  university  lands  was  fixed  at  $12. 

Ohio, — Permanent  fund,  $3,826,171.27;  estimated  future  maximum,  $4,000,000; 
annual  interest  derived,  $229,452.76.  The  money  was  used  by  the  State  and  the 
fund  is  an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State,  on  which  it  pays  6  per  cent  interest. 

Wisconsin. — Permanent  fund,  $2,953,528.58.  Managed  by  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  public  lands,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state.  State  treasurer,  and 
attorney-general . 

Tennessee. — Permanent  fund  ascertained  and  declared  by  law  to  ho  $2,512,000, 
which  constitutes  an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State  and  bears  6  -per  cent  interest. 

Colorado. — Permanent  school  fund,  $151,457.53;  unsold  land,  2,500,000  acres; 
minimum  price  of  land,  $2.50  per  acre.  The  State  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  on  the  permanent  fund. 
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The  foregoing  smnmaries  will  be  snfficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion and  management  of  the  educational  endowments  of  some  of  the  most  progres- 
sive States  of  the  Union.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  our  own  State.  The  general 
features  of  our  school-land  law  have  been  so  recently  and  so  widely  discussed  that 
a  brief  statement  of  them  will  suffice:  The  management  of  our  school  endowment 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  **  board  of  educational  lands  and  funds/'  consisting  of  the 
governor,  attorney-general,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  conmiissioner  of 
public  lands  and  buildings.  Under  the  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  not 
more  than  640  acres  of  land  can  be  leased  by  one  person.  No  land  can  be  sold  for 
less  than  $7  an  acre  nor  for  less  than  the  value  fixed  upon  it  by  the  county  com- 
missioners, whose  duty  it  is  to  appraise  it.  One-tenth  of  the  purchase  money 
must  be  cash  and  the  rest  may  be  paid  at  any  time  within  twenty  years,  the 
unx>aid  balance  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Whenever  the  residents  of  any 
county  x)etition  for  the  sale  of  the  school  land  in  the  county  it  is  appraised  and 
offered  for  sale.  All  which  is  not  sold  is  open  for  lease  after  having  been  offered 
for  sale.  The  lessee  pays  a  rental  of  6  per  cent  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land,  and  if  there  are  several  applicants  for  the  privilege  of  leasing  the  same 
piece,  the  one  who  pays  the  highest  cash  bonus  secures  it.  The  land  is  reap- 
praised every  five  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  condition  of  the  common-school  lands  of  Nebraska 
at  the  close  of  the  biennials  1886-1888  and  1896-1898,  November  30,  in  each  case. 


Topic. 


Total  number  of  acres  confirmed. 

Number  of  acres  deeded . 

Amount  under  contract  of  sale  . .. 

Amount  under  lease 

Amount  vacant.. .- 


PERMANENT  FUND. 


Amount  of  securities  on  hand. 
Unpaid  on  lands  under  sale. .. 
Uninvested  cash 


1886-1888. 


2,786,016.99 
157,869.12 
663,328.42 

1,861,238.46 
663,591.99 


1896-1898. 


Total 


INCOME  VOB  THE  BIENNIALS. 

Prom  securities 

Interest  on  land-sale  contracts .' 

Rent  on  leased  lands 


Total  biennium 


$1,718,467.35 

8, 953, 203. 4> 

270,663.79 


5,942,834.65 


2,815,232.90 
848,101.85 
545,087.88 

1,056,627.68 
»865,5U.95 


$3,706,264.38 

4,662,123.00 

b238,468.08 


8,696,865.41 


$182,000.16 
412,206.28 
205,862.29 


800,085.73 


$888,420.76 
697,404.60 
208,639.95 


1,139,465.31 


Topic. 


Enumeration  of  school  children 

School  money  per  capita  from  land 

Total  numberof  districts 

Average  amount  per  district 


1896. 


366,069 
$170.00 


»This  amount  has  been  nearly  all  put  under  lease  within  the  last  few  weeks  (1899). 
<>  Increasing,  as  no  way  to  invest  under  existing  laws. 

So  much  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  fund.  As  to  the  future  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  if  the  land  be  all  sold  at  the  minimum  price  of  $7  per  acre,  the 
future  sales  will  amount  to  $14,103,778.15,  which  added  to  the  present  fund  would 
swell  it  to  $30,069,051.01.  Even  if  the  present  minimum  shall  be  preserved,  how- 
ever, the  land  will  sell  at  an  average  price  of  more  than  $7  an  acre,  so  that 
$22,500,000  is  perhaps  not  too  large  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  the  fund  will 
have  reached  when  the  lands  shall  all  have  been  sold;  *  for  it  must  be  remembered 


»Law  of  1897  forbids  any  further  sales. 
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that  all  escheated  estates  and  5  per  cent  of  the  cash  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment lands  in  the  State  go  into  the  x>ermanent  school  fund. 

THE  INVESTMENT  OP  THE  FUND. 

l^e  first  law  providing  for  the  investment  of  the  x>ermanent  school  fnnd  of  the 
State  was  passed  in  1873.  By  this  law  the  fnnd  might  be  invested  by  the  board 
of  educational  lands  and  ftmds  in  United  States  or  State  bonds,  or  some  other  good 
and  sufficient  securities.  This,  of  course,  left  the  board  free  to  use  their  discre- 
tion, and  among  the  other  investments  which  they  made  were  some  purchases  of 
school  district  bonds.  The  lack  of  proper  legislation  regulating  the  issuing  of 
such  bonds,  however,  gave  opportunity  for  extensive  frauds  in  connection  with 
them  and  the  opportunity  was  improved  in  several  instances.  This  led  to  an 
amendment  of  the  law  in  1877,  which  limited  investments  of  the  school  fund  to 
State  and  United  States  bonds.  In  1883  a  law  was  passed  permitting  investments 
in  registered  county  bonds. 

The  average  interest  borne  by  the  bonds  purchased  prior  to  November  30, 1884, 
was  7.29  i)er  cent,  and  by  those  purchased  since  that  date  6.28  per  cent. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  of  l^e  permanent  school  fund  make  the  problem  of  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  this  fund  a  very  difficult  one.  In  several  of  the  otates  loans  to  individ- 
uals on  real-estate  security  are  made  from  the  school  fund.  While  some  of  the 
States  have  practically  abandoned  this  plan  after  giving  it  a  trial,  the  superinten- 
dents from  most  of  the  States  in  answering  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  them  say 
that  they  consider  the  system  satisfactory.  Beyond  question  it  is  cumbersome 
and  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  should  at  least  not  be  resorted  to  until  it  is  found 
impossible  to  obtain  good  securities  bearing  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

The  objection  to  school  district  bonds  as  an  investment  has  been  removed  by 
recent  legislation  providing  for  the  registration  and  certification  of  all  bonds  by 
the  auditor  and  secretary  of  state.  This  makes  them  almost  absolutely  safe,  and 
brokers  who  deal  in  such  securities  say  that  they  command  as  good  a  price  as  any 
on  the  market.  Large  amounts  of  these  bonds  are  being  issued  all  the  time  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  constitution  of  1875,  which  limits  the  forms 
of  investment  to  United  States  and  State  securities  and  registered  county  bonds 
of  this  State,  should  not  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  investment  in  district  school 
bonds. 

FUTURE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  custom  of  endowing  new  States  with  a  liberal  land  grant  for  educational 
purposes  had  its  origin  in  the  paramount  importance  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  always  attached  to  the  cause  of  education.  To  be  sure, 
careful  students  of  the  early  land-grant  legislation  have  shown  that  the  only  argu- 
ment used  by  its  advocates  was  that  it  would  greatly  encourage  immigration  into 
the  new  States;  but  this  only  shows  that  the  appreciation  of  the  cause  of  education, 
ux)on  which  the  measure  was  founded,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  minds  of 
a  few  lawmakers,  permeated  the  great  masses  of  the  x)eople. 

The  reason  for  this  feeling  is  too  api)arent  to  require  further  argument  than  to 
point  to  the  South,  with  its  ignorant  negro  vote,  and  to  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco,  and  Omaha,  and  a  thousand  other  cities,  with  their  ignorant 
foreign  vote,  wielded  at  will  by  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  basest 
political  practices. 

These  endowments  were  founded  on  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Our  constitution  and  laws  and  those  of  our  sister  States  have 
guarded  these  lands  with  jealous  care  wherever  the  political  trickster  could  be 
held  in  check.    Unless,  then,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  justly  chargeable 
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with  hypocrisy  for  a  hundred  years,  the  sole  purpose  of  these  endowments  was, 
and  is  recognized  to  be,  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  education  and  not 
the  furnishing  of  means  by  which  favored  persons  might  secure  cheap  and  desir- 
able lands. 

The  last  proposition  is  one  which  few  citizens  of  Nebraska  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny,  and,  furthermore,  there  has  been  scarcely  a  man  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  under  which  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  present  time  who 
has  dared  to  advocate  the  sale  of  these  lands  at  less  than  $5  an  acre. 

The  advantage  of  a  general  school  fund  are  too  apx)arent  to  need  argument  to 
sustain  them.  To  leave  school  matters  to  each  individual  district  to  manage  for 
itself  would  be  to  condemn  the  children  of  many  of  the  poorer  districts  to  the 
indifferent  instruction  of  inferior  and  poorly  paid  teachers  for  but  a  few  months 
in  each  year,  while  a  general  fund,  distributed  per  capita,  or,  better  still,  per  dis- 
trict, furnishes  a  means  of  encouragement  and  stimulus,  and  gives  the  children  of 
whatever  circumstances  an  opportunity  to  develop  what  may  lie  within  them.  It 
is  on  this  theory  that  the  State  levies  a  general  school  tax.  The  advantage  of  an 
interest-bearing  i)ermanent  fund  over  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  a  fund 
raised  by  direct  taxation  are  equally  understood,  especially  by  those  who  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  any  magnitude  for  even  the  most 
deserving  object  with  which  there  are  not  strong  personal  interests  connected. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  was  4,400  in 
1888  and  that  the  average  amount  of  the  temporary  school  funds  ^r  district  was 
$108.94.  It  has  been  shown  also  that  at  a  liberal  estimate  under  the  present  law 
the  permanent  school  fund  may  increase  to  $20,000,000  or  more,  but  as  the  number 
of  school  districts  will  probably  increase  to  12,000  or  15,000,  the  amount  of  the  tem- 
poi*ary  fund  per  district  will  not  increase.  There  is  accordingly  no  probability  of 
a  surplus  of  the  i)ermanent  fund  above  the  common-school  expenses  of  the  State. 

The  foregoing  propositions,  briefly  summarized,  are  as  follows:  The  school-land 
endowment  is  set  apart  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  at  large  as  para- 
mount to  the  interests  of  individuals  or  communities.  The  constitution  and  laws 
have  always  recognized  the  sacredness  of  this  fund.  There  are  positive  and  great 
advantages  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  school  fund,  and  an  interest-bearing 
permanent  fund  is  preferable  to  a  fund  raised  by  direct  taxation;  the  prospective 
permanent  fund  might  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  without  becoming  large  enough 
to  leave  a  surplus  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

These  propositions  will  probably  be  admitted  by  nine-tenths  of  the  i)eople  of  the 
State.  Is  it  not  a  logical  conclusion  from  them  that  the  fund  should  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  amount,  provided  that  no  hardship  greater 
than  the  benefits  to  be  gained  is  worked  upon  the  i)eople  of  the  State? 

Can  the  fund  be  increased  more  by  holding  this  land  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  fixing  a  high  minimum  price,  than  by  selling  it  at 
a  price  near  the  present  minimum?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  not  an  intelligent  citizen  of  Nebraska  who  does  not  know  that 
within  a  limited  term  of  years  every  acre  of  cheap  land  in  Nebraska  will  be  worth 
from  two  to  twenty  times  what  it  is  worth  to-day. 

Would  such  holding  of  this  land  work  upon  the  people  of  the  State  any  hard- 
ship that  would  more  than  balance  the  benefits  to  be  derived?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  much  harder  to  answer.  It  has  been  much  discussed  and  seems  hereto- 
fore to  have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative;  whether  on  sufficient  ground  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt. 

Those  who  oppose  holding  the  land  urge  that  the  present  generation  should 
have  some  of  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  revenue  from  the  land  will  not 
equal  the  interest  on  the  amount  for  which  it  might  be  sold.    It  must  be  remem- 
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bered,  however,  that  no  school  land  can  be  sold  for  less  than  $7  an  acre.  None  of 
it  can,  accordingly,  be  sold  until  the  development  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated has  so  enhanced  its  value  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  investment.  If  desirable 
as  A  purchase,  it  must  be  desirab)^  on  an  advantageous  lease,  and  the  fact  that  a 
new  appraisement  is  made  every  five  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
educational  lands  and  funds,  insures  that  the  lease  will  not  be  made  on  a  valua- 
tion much  below  tke  real  worth  of  the  land.  The  unpaid  balance  on  a  sale  bears 
6  "per  cent  interest,  and  the  lands  are  leased  at  a  rental  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
appraised  valuation  of  the  land,  a  bonus  being  received  besides  where  there  are 
more  than  one  applicant  for  the  lease.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  income  from 
the  rent  of  the  land  should  be  little  less  even  now  than  the  minimum  price,  while 
the  fact  that  the  i)er  cent  of  interest  is  steadily  decreasing  and  the  rate  of  rent 
per  acre  as  steadily  increasing  warrants  the  conclusion  that  before  many  years 
the  rent  will  considerably  exceed  the  interest  on  the  amount  for  which  the  land 
would  now  sell. 

The  most  common  argument  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  holding  this  land, 
however,  is  that  it  works  a  hardship  on  the  peoplp  of  those  districts  in  which 
the  school  sections  are  located,  by  retarding  the  development  of  these  sections 
and  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of  taxable  prox>erty  in  the  district  not  only  by 
the  value  of  the  section  itself,  which  is  not  taxable,  but  also  by  the  amount  by 
which  such  conditions  decrease  the  value  of  surrounding  property.  Plausible  as 
this  argument  seems,  most  of  it  can  be  shown  to  be  fallacious  and  the  really 
objectionable  features  of  the  case  which  it  does  show  can  be  remedied.  A  school 
district  or  community  in  which  every  piece  of  land  is  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  ideal,  and  has  never  been  seen,  in  Nebraska  at 
least.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  in  each  community  some  land  which  is  occupied 
by  renters,  and  this  class  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  evenly  distributed.  It  is  not  an 
illogical  conclusion  from  the  premises  that  a  community  which  has  a  school  sec- 
tion would  have  no  more  undeveloped  land  than  any  other,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  illogical  to  conclude  that  the  section  of  rented  school  land  would  be  just  so 
much  in  excess  of  what  there  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  community. 

The  objection  that  each  district  in  which  a  school  section  is  situated  would 
have  a  section  less  of  taxable  land  than  other  districts  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
district  would  be  taxed  proportionally  higher  is  a  valid  one.  This  objection  could 
be  obviated,  however,  by  causing  the  school  land  in  each  district  to  be  assessed 
and  the  tax  thereon  certified  up  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  quota  of 
school  money  for  such  district  to  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  tax.  If  this 
plan  is  not  practicable,  some  similar  plan  which  would  be  so  could  certainly  be 
found. 

The  history  of  land-grant  legislation  in  the  different  States  shows  that  in  nearly- 
every  instance  measures  for  reducing  the  price  of  school  land  and  removing 
restrictions  upon  its  sale  have  had  their  origin  with  private  individuals  who 
wished  to  get  possession  of  the  land  for  speculative  purposes,  and  those  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  legislation  on  the  same  subject  in  this  State  agree  that  the 
advocacy  of  similar  measures  seldom  goes  further  back  for  its  origin  than  to  a  few 
constituents  of  the  lawmakers  who  are  anxious  to  secure  school  land  at  a  bargain. 
Of  course  it  is  customary  to  conceal  the  real  motive  under  sx)ecious  arguments  as 
to  the  development  of  the  community,  the  interests  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
like.  The  State  is  held  up  to  scorn  as  becoming  a  landlord.  Why  should  it  not 
be  a  landlord  if  its  landlordism  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  people?  Landlordism 
per  se  is  not  an  argument  on  either  side.  A  not  less  absurd  argun^nt  is  that  the 
people  of  the  older  counties  having  been  allowed  to  buy  school  lands  at  $7,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  people  of  the  western  cotmties  to  pay  more.    Apart 
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from  the  fact  that  the  argiunent  makes  the  real  and  only  object  of  the  fnnd 
entirely  subordinate  to  private  interests,  it  is  perhaps  as  pitif  ol  an  exhibition  of 
illogical  and  childish  selfishness  as  a  legislator  was  ever  guilty  of. 

Is  it  not  a  humiliating  thought  that  this  magnificent  endowment,  capable  of 
being  so  managed  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  good  common-school  education  to 
every  child  in  Nebraska  without  expense  to  its  guardians,  threatens  to  be  dwarfed 
to  one-half  or  one-third  its  ixxssible  size  by  the  ox)eration  of  purely  private  and 
selfish  interests? 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  State  raw  land  has  already  reached  a  value  of  from 
$20  to  $35  an  acre,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  years  every  acre  of 
good  land  in  the  State  will  be  worth  as  much.  Until  it  reaches  that  value  it  will 
increase  rapidly  and  will  pay  a  rental  equivalent  to  a  fair  interest  on  its  value. 
After  it  reaches  that  value  its  worth  will  increase  more  slowly  and  the  amount 
of  rent  will  grow  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  interest  which  could  be 
derived  from  the  capital  which  the  land  represents,  for  it  is  self-evident  that  when 
interest  is  low  and  capital  is  seeking  safe  investments  land  will  be  in  demand  at  a 
price  upon  which  the  rental  wUl  pay  .only  regular  interest. 

When  this  condition  of  things  has  been  reached,  the  State  will  perhaps  be  justi- 
fied in  exchanging  its  school  land  for  some  form  of  investment  which  can  be  more 
simply  and  more  cheaply  managed;  but  as  long  as  the  school  fund,  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  benefit  of  which  the  educational  land  grant  was  made,  is  growing  rapidly 
and  surely  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land,  to  sell  such  land,  without  extra- 
ordinary and  legitimate  reasons,  is  to  commit  a  robbery  upon  the  schools  of  the 
State  in  order  that  their  means  of  sustenance  may  be  converted  into  private  gains. 

Since  the  above  account  of  the  management  of  the  school  lands  was 
written  several  very  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws, 
Theprinciple  so  strongly  contended  for  that  the  State  should  not  sell  its 
school  lands,  but  lease  them  for  a  term  of  years,  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  1897.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  nearly  900,000 
acres  of  land  had  already  been  disposed  of  by  deed  or  by  contract  of 
sale.  Now,  these  lands  were  the  very  best  lands  in  the  State;  hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  State  has  already  parted  with  more  than  half 
ot  its  most  valuable  school  lands.  The  law  of  1897  will  doubtless 
result  in  an  increase,  in  time,  of  the  income,  but  to  what  an  extent  it 
is  impossible  to  tell. 

A  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  leasing  these  lands  has  also  been 
adopted.  The  former  law  required  that  they  should  bring  6  per  cent 
on  the  appraised  valuation  before  a  lease  could  be  granted.  In  many 
cases  the  valuation  was  placed  at  such  a  high  figure  that  no  one  could, 
or  at  least  would,  pay  the  6  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value;  hence 
the  land  remained  unproductive.  Of  course  in  such  cases  the  farmer 
or  the  cattlemen  who  controlled  the  adjacent  lands  secured  the  use 
of  these  unleased  lands  without  any  cost  to  themselves.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1899,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  buildings,  Hon.  J.  V.  Wolfe,  passed  an  act  which  will 
bring  a  large  portion  of  the  865,514  acres  of  vacant  and  unproductive 
lands  into  the  revenue-producing  class.  The  lands  are  first  offered 
at  public  auction  for  lease  at  6  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value.  If 
no  bidder  can  be  found,  then  the  commissioner  may  ask  for  a  bid 
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from  those  present.  A  minimum  valuation  is  thus  set,  and  the  sale 
continues  until  the  highest  price  per  acre  is  bid  that  anyone  present 
will  give  for  the  use  of  the  land.  Under  this  law,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  months,  nearly  all  the  lands  that  one  year  ago  were  bringing 
the  schools  nothing  are  now*leased,  so  will  add  to  the  educational 
funds  of  the  State. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were,  in  1888, 11 9  high  schools  organized  and  graded,  with  112 
others  partially  graded.  The  rapidity  with  which  secondary  educa- 
tion has  developed  in  Nebraska  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  years  1888  and  1898.  In 
the  former  year  the  119  high  schools  had  5,404  pupils  enrolled;  by 
1898  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  415,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  to  14,123.  This  growth  becomes  the  more  noticeable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  total  enrollment  of  all  children  had  only  increased 
from  232,000  to  272,000. 

The  interests  in  secondary  and  higher  education  and  the  willingness 
to  support  them  may  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  above  figures 
afford  an  additional  illustration  that  our  people  are  alive  to  the  value 
of  the  high  school — "the  people's  college,"  as  it  has  been  designated 
by  some — and  are  ready  and  willing  to  support  it. 

Several  high  schools  might  be  named  whose  course  of  study,  as  well 
as  body  of  teachers,  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  land.  The 
spirit  which,  for  a  time,  in  large  part  excluded  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, is  slowly  giving  way  and  provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  many  of  the  schools.  Beatrice,  Grand  Island,  Kearney, 
Hastings,  Nebraska  City,  Fremont,  Crete,  Lincoln,  and  many  other 
towns  are  supporting  their  high  schools  well.  The  attendance  in  the 
Lincoln  high  school  is  more  than  800,  and  at  Omaha  the  numbers  come 
well  up  to  the  1,500  mark.  The  Omaha  high  school  undoubt'edly  ranks 
first  among  schools  of  secondary  education  in  Nebraska,  and  affords 
the  best  representation  of  its  high  schools.  Its  history  is  valuable  as 
showing  the  rapid  development  of  education  in  the  Stat«,  and  the 
di£&culty  of  keeping  the  educational  interests  abreast  with  the  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  school  was  begun  in  1861  as  a  private  school,  by 
the  Hon.  S.  D.  Beals,  who  called  it  the  Omaha  High  School.  Under 
his  guidance  it  gained  its  early  reputation.  Students  came  from  over 
100  miles  north,  south,  and  west  to  attend  it.  In  1867  Mr.  Beals 
became  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  for  a  time  the 
school  languished.  In  February,  1869,  the  old  capitol  building  and 
grounds*  were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Omaha  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  either  high  school,  academy,  or  cx)llege.  A  board  of  six 
regents  was  provided  for,  who  were  to  manage  said  high  school  or  col- 
lege.   It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  the  high  school  which 

•CJomplete  Session  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1866-1877,  p.  488. 
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was  then  organized  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  graded  schools  of 
the  city  and  under  separate  management.  The  act  *  for  the  support  of 
the  school  had  provided  that  all  fines,  x)enalties,  and  license  monej^  in 
Omaha  were  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  high  school;  also  all  tuition 
fees.  In  addition  to  these  funds  the  regents  were  authorized  to  draw 
on  the  school  fund  of  the  city  of  Omaha  for  $25,000,  to  be  used  by  the 
regents.  This  provision  occasioned  a  long  contest  between  the  board 
of  regents  and  the  board  of  the  city  public  schools,  but  finally  a  com- 
promise was  reached  by  which  the  regents  received  $20,000  from  the 
board  of  education,  in  return  for  the  concession  that  all  students  of 
Omaha  capable  of  pursuing  the  high-school  studies  should  be  admit- 
ted tuition  free.  ^ 

In  1871  a  high  school  building,  then  considered  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  for  the  purpose  in  the  country,  but  now  outgrown,  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  the  regents,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000. 
•  By  an  act^  of  June  6,  1871,  the  board  of  regents  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  high  school  became  a  part  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  under 
the  control  of  the  board  of  education.  In  1871  the  schools  were 
graded.  For  a  number  of  years  the  growth  was  slow,  but  since  about 
1885  the  development  has  been  remarkablj'  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  few  statistics  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  president  of  the  board.  The  attendance  in  the  high  school  has 
increased  as  follows : 


188^-87 872 

1890-91 616 


1894r-95 1,082 

1897-98 1,880 


Of  course  this  rapid  growth  required  an  increase  in  the  teaching 
force.  In  1886,  18  teachers  were  employed,  while  in  1898,  38  found 
that  they  were  all  too  few  to  care  for  the  students  who  came  to  them. 
This  growth  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
much  of  it  took  place  in  the  years  when  the  population  of  the  city 
was  relatively  stationary.  For  many  years  good  salaries  have  been 
paid,  so  that  the  best  talent  has  been  commanded  in  the  oflSce  of  city 
superintendent,  of  principal,  and  also  among  the  teachers.  The 
superintendents  who  have  done  most  to  build  up  this  great  sj'^stem  of 
schools  are:  H.  M.  James  (1882-1891);  J.  S.  Fitzpatrick  (1891-1894); 
A.  P.  Marple  (1894-1896);  C.  G.  Pearse  (1896).  During  most  of  these 
years  the  salary  has  been  fixed  at  $3,600,  a  greater  sum  than  is 
received  by  any  teacher  in  the  State  except  the  chancellor  of  the  State 
University.  The  present  principal,  A.  H.  Waterhouse,  receives  $2,600 
per  year,  or  more  than  any  professor  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  cost  of  the  high  school  has  increased  with  its  development  in 
numbers  and  extent^  of  course.     In  1886  the  total  cost  for  the  372 

•  Complete  Session  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1866-1877,  p.  492. 
*»  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Omaha  High  SchooL 
« Complete  Statistics  of  Nebraska,  1866-1877,  p.  608. 
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pupils  was  $21,889,  while  in  1898  the  1,380  students  cost  in  aU 
$50,697,  a  much  greater  sum,  but  considerably  less  per  individual. 
The  people  of  the  city  have  always  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
Omaha  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  introduce  into  its  high  school  a 
manual  training  department.  For  many  years  it  advanced  in  due 
proportion  with  the  schools  as  a  whole,  but  during  the  hard  times  its 
development  did  not  keep  pace  with  other  topics,  so  that  relatively  it 
does  not  now  stand  as  high  as  it  did  some  years  since.  Its  value  is 
still  recognized,  and  plans  are  on  foot  to  begin  its  extension  and 
development  in  accordance  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  cit3\ 

In  1891  a  city  training  school  was  established  and  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  in  1897  it  was  closed  by  an  injunction,  and  has 
not  been  reopened  since. 

A  military  oflBcer  was  detailed  in  1895  to  organize  the  boys  into  a 
brigade  and  give  them  military  instruction  and  drill.  On  the  whole, 
the  plan  seems  to  have  worked  well,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the 
students  better  forms  and  a  more  manly  bearing.  At  the  present 
moment  the  greatest  need  is  more  room  for  the  pupils  of  the  high 
school.  There  are  some  1,400  children  housed  in  a  building  con- 
structed for  less  than  half  that  number.  For  some  months  Omaha 
has  been  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter  contest.  One  party  wishes  to  have 
two  new  high  schools  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  con- 
tending that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  have  three  high  schools  with 
smaller  numbers  in  each  than  to  concentrate  all  in  one  immense  build- 
ing, erected  on  the  present  grounds,  as  the  other  faction  wishes.  A 
circular  giving  the  arguments  pro  and  con  was  sent  out  to  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  and  the  single-building  plan  triumphed  in  votes. 
However,  an  injunction  was  prepared  and  granted,  restraining  the 
board  from  disposing  of  the  bonds  which  had  been  voted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  wing  of  the  new  central  building.  In  the  meantime  the  boys 
and  girls  are  huddled  into  half  the  space  they  need,  and  forced  to  go 
from' the  attic  to  the  basement,  five  stories,  to  attend  their  classes. 
To  an  outsider  it  seems  as  if  pride  in  a  fine  building  constructed  on 
a  very  sightly  eminence,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  decision  as  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.* 

The  standard  maintained  is  high,  so  that  the  graduates  of  the  Omaha 
high  school  may  enter  the  State  university  or  any  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  country,  as  Amherst,  Williams,  Harvard,  Vassar,  or  Smith, 
without  examination.  The  school  is  accredited  by  Michigan  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  by  Yale.  Four  courses  are  provided,  each  four  years 
in  length:  the  Latin,  German,  or  French  and  English  course,  the 
classical  course,  the  English  course,  and  the  manual  training  course. 
In  the  classical  course  four  years  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Greek,  three 
years  of  mathematics,  three  of  English,  and  two  of  history,  with  a 


•The  single-building  plan  prevailed,  and  the  building  was  occupied  Feb.  1,  1902. 
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half  year  each  of  science  and  civil  government,  constitute  the  course. 
The  names  of  the  other  courses  give  an  idea  of  the  variation  from  this 
one. 

On  the  whole,  the  school  is  doing  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
secondary  education  in  the  State. 

THE  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  beginning  of  the  State  Normal  School  may  be  traced  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1865,*  when  the  Methodists  of  Peru,  a  small  village  in 
Nemaha  County,  fired  by  the  success  of  the  school  of  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
McKenzie,  at  Pawnee  City,  resolved  to  establish  a  school  apd  to 
secure  him  as  its  principal.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  Hon. 
William  Dailey  and  Rev.  Hiram  Burch  was  appointed  to  canvass  for 
funds.  About  $10,000  were  promised  and  60  acres  of  land  deeded 
on  condition  that  a  school  of  college  rank  be  established.  A  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  legislature  in  1865,  and  early  in  1866  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  for  a  building  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  dormi- 
tory of  the  normal  school.  Prof.  J.  M.  McKenzie  began  the  school 
under  the  title  of  Mount  Vernon  College  in  tlie  fall  of  1866  in  a  rented 
building,  but  in  December  of  the  same  year  a  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  occupied. 

In  the  erection  of  this  building  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  early 
settlers  in  their  struggles  for  schools  for  the  higher  education  are  well 
illustrated.  When  the  time  came  to  pay  the  subscriptions,  the  money 
in  many  cases  was  not  forthcoming,  but  instead  the  subscribers 
turned  over  land,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  logs,  lumber,  or  labor,  as  they 
might  find  most  convenient.  The  financial  agent  then  converted  these 
articles  into  money  or  traded  them  for  building  material  or  labor.  At 
length  the  walls  were  up,  the  funds  exhausted,  but  the  roof  was  still 
lacking.  Failure  seemed  imminent,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  struggle 
some  rubber  paper  and  tar  were  procured;  the  faculty,  the  trustees, 
and  the  financial  agent  mounted  the  roof  and  covered  it  with  these 
materials  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Naturally  water  was  not  lack- 
ing, as  it  was  constantly  finding  it  way  through  the  roof,  carrying 
the  tar  with  it,  to  the  destruction  of  books  and  clothing.  Prof.  G.  E. 
Howard,  a  graduate  of  the  normal  in  its  first  class,  1870,  relates  that 
one  morning  he  and  his  roommate  awoke  to  find  their  boots  filled  with 
tar  water,  which  had  found  its  way  through  the  roof  during  the 
night.  The  fioors  were  laid  of  green  cottonwood  lumber,  and  the 
partitions  were  of  the  same  material.  The  walls  were  almost  wholly 
unplastered,  and  everything  wore  a  primitive  appearance.  Sixty  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  during  the  winter  term,  and  as  the  weather  was 
very  severe  they  suffered  much  from  cold.     The  first  work  of  the 

■A  charter,  as  noted  elsewhere,  had  been  granted  in  1860,  bat  no  organization 
had  been  effected  under  its  provisions. 
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boys  each  morning  was  to  carry  in  wood  enough  to  keep  the  fires  burn- 
ing during  the  day.  Luckily  there  was  plenty  of  timber  near,  so  the 
suffering  was  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Under  these  conditions  the  projectors*  of  the  enterprise  wished  to 
turn  the  school  over  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  but  that 
body,  deeming  a  college  unadvisable  at  that  time,  were  only  willing 
to  accept  and  support  the  school  as  a  seminary ;  but  the  refusal  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  construction  fund  to  allow  the  charter  to  be 
amended  in  this  way  caused  this  movement  to  fail.  The  founders  of 
the  school  then  turned  to  the  State,  offering  to  give  the  lands  and 
buildings  to  it  if  a  State  institution  were  endowed  and  supported 
there.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  June  20,  1867,  the  normal 
school  was  chartered,*  receiving  at  the  same  time  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  for  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the  purchase  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  governing  body  consists  of  a  board  of  seven  members — the  State 
treasurer  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor  and  holding  ofl&ce  for  five  years. 

Funds. — ^Twenty  sections  of  land  located  in  Lancaster  County  and 
selected  from  the  State  saline  lands  were  granted  as  the  basis  of  an 
endowment  fund.  Under  this  act  ^  12,804  acres  were  selected.  Of 
these  lands  11,070  acres  are  under  contract  of  sale,  680  acres  are  still 
under  lease,  while  1,054  acres  have  been  deeded.  The  total  endowment 
derived  from  these  lands  will  ultimately  be  about  $90,000,  giving  an 
annual  income  of  perhaps  $5,000.  The  income  from  these  lands  for 
the  two  years  1886-1888  was  $9,987.24;  the  balance  of  the  support 
comes  from  appropriations  by  the  State  legislature,  as  tuition  is  free. 
There  is  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  which  forms  a  library  fund. 

Chrowth. — The  growth  of  the  school  in  numbers  has  been  slow  but 
constant.  During  the  year  1867-68  the  attendance  was  only  70,  while 
twenty  years  later  the  enrollment  was  480 — 352  young  women  and  128 
young  men. 

Students  and  alumni, — The  first  graduating  class  (1870)  consisted 
of  only  2  members.  This  number  has  gradually  increased  till  in  1898 
it  reached  57.  In  all,  381  have  received  diplomas  from  the  normal 
school — 250  young  women  and  131  young  men. 

The  following  tables  for  1888  and  1898,  respectively,  give  some  inter- 
esting statistics  in  regard  to  these  gi*ad nates: 


• 
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1896.  Gain. 
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148 
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288 

Women ._ _ 

89 
54 

250 
131 

161 

Men _ - - 

77 

•Complete  Session  Laws,  1866-1877,  p.  371.  ^Ibid.,  p.  373. 
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A  4*()tniMinM>n  of  the  (KH*upationH  and  m^x  of  the  143  j^tuluat^^M  in 
l^'^*^,  an<l  of  the  Hanie  in  isys,  shows  t4*ndenc*ie8  of  mu<*h  interest. 
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ThiH  sum  total  set*ms  t4>o  large,  as  some  of  the  marrie<l  women  are 
also  <*<>unted  amon^  the  teachers. 

Of  the  ^38  who  graduated  U'tween  Imsn  and  18l»S  (of  whom  161 
were  women  and  77  men),  a  much  larger  nnmlx^r,  as  might  Im*  expected, 
are  engagetl  in  teaching,  and  the  final  diflferentiation  has  not  yet  taken 
pla<N«.  The  iudicati<m.H,  however,  point  to  a  larger  projMrtion  continue 
ing  in  the  pn>f«»ssion.  At  pn^sent  a  statistical  study  giv(»s  the  following 
resultn: 
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For  a  number  of  years  the  attendani*e  decrt^aaeil  fmm  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Insx-^i»,  hut  it  is  again  on  the  increas«*,  as  the  table 
following  shows: 
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Kiitupm*  tit. — T1m»  pbiiit  I'on.siMH  i»f  iVn  a<*n*M  of  land,  covennl  with 
nativtMrnks  and  oth«*r  tnM*s,  .situat^Hl  in  one  of  the  most  (commanding 
s{NitA  in  Nebnu^ka,  with  a  v<^ry  fint*  view  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
River  for  nianv  mile.«k,  and  across  into  the  Stat4*s  of  Iowa  and  Mis* 
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souri.  On  this  campus  may  be  found  (1)  the  central  building,  used 
for  oflRces  and  recitation  rooms;  (2)  the  library  and  reading  room; 
(3)  a  good  dormitory  building,  erected  in  1897  on  the  site  of  the  first 
building  constructed  in  1867  and  burned  in  1897,  and  (4)  a  small 
observatory.  In  the  library  building  may  be  found  a  well-selected 
consulting  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  many  of  the  best  magazines. 
The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  and  extensive  enough  to  give  all 
students  work  in  experimentation. 

Management. — Widely  different  ideals  have  prevailed  in  regard  to 
what  end  should  be  sought.  In  the  early  years  the  academic  features 
were  made  very  prominent,  as  the  courses  contained  both  the  classics 
and  the  modem  languages,  enabling  the  graduates  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more year  of  a  good  college.  Later  a  reaction  took  place  and  the 
normal  or  pedagogical  side  ojf  the  work  was  given  almost  exclusive 
attention.  In  more  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  com- 
bine the  two  ideas.  Scholarship  has  been  regarded  as  of  primary 
importance,  but  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  methods  and  the  child. 
In  the  second  period  no  language  except  English  was  taught,  and  in 
general  only  such  branches  were  pursued  as  were  essential  to  secure  a 
"second-grade"  certificate.  Of  course  these  Subjects  wei'e  accom- 
panied by  a  study  of  mental  science  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  child  mind.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether 
the  students  were  able,  with  the  training  they  received,  to  pursue 
profitably  these  latter  branches. 

Curriculum. — Previous  to  1893  there  was  an  elementary  course  of 
two  years,  and  an  advanced  course  of  three  years  more.  The  common- 
school  branches  only  were  studied  during  the  first  two  years,  with  the 
aim  of  fitting  teachers  to  secure  second  and  third  grade  certificates. 
The  studies-  of  the  higher  course  were :  First  year,  algebra,  physics 
and  chemistry,  botany,  rhetoric  and  composition,  with  Latin  optional; 
second  year,  geometry,  zoology  and  botany,  geology,  school  laws, 
general  history,  English  literature,  political  economy,  with  Latin 
again  optional;  third  year,  psychology,  astronomy,  moral  philosophy, 
logic,  science  of  education,  art  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  teaching. 
In  1893  the  advanced  course  was  divided  into  three  subdivisions — 
a  general  course,  a  science  course,  and  a  language  course,  with  a  year 
of  graduate  work  added.  There  was  some  differentiation  in  these 
courses,  but  the  amount  was  not  great.  The  science  group,  as  its 
name  indicates,  emphasized  work  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
but  was  peculiar  in  that  two  terms  of  Latin  were  required  in  the 
first  year.  The  general  course  replaced  part  of  the  sciences  by  two 
years  of  Latin,  while  the  language  group  required  three  years  of 
Latin  and  more  work  in  English,  but  did  not  make  provision  for  any 
work  in  the  modern  languages. 

No  other  changes  were  made  until  1896,  when  some  further  differ- 
entiation in  both  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  was  made,  but 
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not  until  the  next  year  was  the  forward  movement  completed,  and 
quite  an  elaborate  system  outlined. 

In  the  elementary  course  the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all,  but  the 
second  year  varies,  owing  to  the  plans  and  necessities  of  the  students, 
dividing  into  group  A,  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  immediately  upon 
the  advanced  courses;  B,  for  those  who  wish  '*  training"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  immediate  teaching,  but  expect  ultimately  to  con- 
tinue with  one  of  the  higher  courses,  and  C,  a  training  course  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach,  but  do  not  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond 
the  elementary  branches.  This  last  class  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— those  who  have  taught  six  months  or  more,  those  who  have 
taught  less  than  six  months,  and  those  who  have  not  taught  at  all. 

The  advanced  undergraduate  courses  are  four.  The  first  three  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  except  in  I  two  years  of  Latin  are 
required,  in  addition  to  one  year  of  preparation,  while  in  II  and  III 
German  maybe  substituted  for  part  of  the  Latin.  There  are  other 
minor  differences,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  discussion.  Course  lY  is  for  high-school  graduates,  and  consists  of 
two  years.  After  completing  the  first  year  the  student  may  enter  the 
senior  class  of  either  of  the  three  preceding  groups.  There  is  also  a 
high-school  training  course  of  one  year,  which  is  intended  to  give  a 
preparation  for  immediate  entrance  upon  the  teacher's  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  above  more  general  lines  of  work,  it  should  be 
noted  that  provision  is  made  for  a  two-years'  course  for  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers.  Twelve  si)ecial  graduate  groups  are  arranged 
on  the  same  general  plan,  one-third  of  time  being  given  to  professional 
study,  one-third  to  electives,  and  the  remaining  third  to  some  special 
line  of  work,  as  (1)  mathematics,  education,  electives;  (8)  American 
literature,  education,  electives,  and  (12)  mental  science^  education, 
electives. 

Location. — ^The  school  labors  under  the  obvious  disadvantage  of 
location,  as  it  is  situated  in  the  very  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  State 
and  at  a  comparatively  inaccessible  point.  In  consequence,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  largely  local.  In  recent  years  the  area  from  which 
students  have  come  has  been  widening,  and  at  present  one  or  more 
students  come  from  each  of  fifty-five  out  of  a  total  of  ninety  counties 
in  the  State.  Naturally,  also,  many  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the 
school  in  the  legislature  by  those  who  either  wished  to  move  the  site  to  \ 

some  more  central  location  or  who  wished  to  divide  the  apportionment 
so  that  a  second  or  even  a  third  school  might  be  established.  For  many 
years  there  was  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  education  from  this 
antagonistic  feeling.  The  time,  however,  has  now  come  when  it  is  felt 
by  those  most  interested  in  education  that  one  or  two  more  normal 
schools  ought  to  be  established  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State,  and  these  parts  of  the  State  are  now  well  settled  and  are  more 
than  400  miles  distant  from  the  Peru  Normal.    Almost  innumerable 
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bills  have  been  introduced  providing  for  other  normals,  but  the  rivalry 
of  towns  and  sections  for  their  location  has  thus  far  prevented  the 
establishment  of  any. 

Presidents  and  faculty. — J.  M.  McEenzie,  principal,  1867-1871 ;  J.  W.  i 

Morgan,  1871-187- ;  S.  R.  Thompson;  George  L.  Farnham,  principal,  I 

18 — 1893;  A.  W.  Norton,  1893-1896;  J.  A.  Beattie,  1896-1900;  W.  A.  i 

Clarke,  1900.  | 
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HISTORY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE. 

By  Charlbs  H.  Haskins. 

TIMOTHY  ALDEN. 

The  history  of  Allegheny  *  College  begins  with  a  meeting  held  in  the 
conrt-honse  at  Meadville  June  20,  1815.  At  this  meeting  a  number 
of  men  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ^^a 
seminary  in  which  a  regular  course  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  " 
should  be  duly  taught.  Meadville  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new 
institution,  which  was  called  Allegheny  College,  *  *  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  great  part  of  the  region,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  seminary 
is  designed,  is  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, make  the  Allegheny  River."  The  founders  proceeded  to  elect 
tlie  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  president  and  professor  of  thp  oriental  lan- 
guages and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston 
(pastor  of  the  Meadville  Presbyterian  Church)  vice-president  and 
professor  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics.  For  the  present  these 
were  to  be  the  sole  instructors.  They  were  to  begin  the  instruction 
of  "probationers,"  from  whom  the  firet  class  should  be  formed  July 
4,  1816.  Affiliation  with  the  neighboring  county  academies  was 
authorized,  subscription  books  were  opened,  committees  were 
appointed  to  secure  a  charter  and  to  prepare  college  laws,  and  Dr. 
Alden  was  requested  to  solicit  gifts  in  the  East.^' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  college  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania. In  a  sense  a  Presbyterian  institution,  it  was  the  child  not 
of  Princeton,  but  of  Harvard,  having  its  origin  less  in  the  slow  exten- 
sion of  Scotch-Irish  educational  infiuence  than  in  the  determination 
of  a  New  England  clergyman  to  plant  a  college  in  the  West.  Timothy 
Alden  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  M£bss.,  in  1771,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1794.  After  serving  as  pastor  and  teacher  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  he  conducted  schools  for  young  women  at  Boston, 
Newark,  and  New  York  City.  While  in  New  York  he  developed 
much  interest  in  the  spread  of  education  and  religion  in  the  newly 

'This  is  the  generaUy  accepted  spelling  of  the  name  as  applied  to  this  college. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  college  ** Alleghany  "  was  regularly  used. 

^Crawford  Messenger,  Jnne  24, 1815;  Alleghany  Magaasine,  1;  acconnt  reprinted 
in  iMunphlet  form. 
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settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  finally  determined  to  establish  a  col- 
lege somewhere  in  the  region  west  of  the  AUeghenies.  Dr.  Alden  had 
relatives  living  inMeadville,  and  this,  together  with  geographical  con- 
siderations, suggested  that  village  as  the  seat  of  the  new  institution. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Meadville,  arriving  there  in  April,  1815. 
He  found  the  people  of  the  village  favorable  to  his  plans,  for  Mead- 
ville, with  less  than  600  inhabitants,  claimed  the  first  newspaper  and 
the  first  literary  society  northwest  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  efforts  of 
its  citizens  had  already  secured  a  county  academy  and  a  female  semi- 
nary. Dr.  Alden's  project  was  discussed,  and  the  meeting  of  June  20 
was  the  result.* 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1815  Dr.  Alden  set  forth  for  the  East.  He 
traveled  through  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  visiting  the  chief  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns, 
and  accepting  gifts  of  every  sort — money,  land,  books,  curiosities,  even 
a  bell — for  the  college  building.  Everywhere  he  received  the  encour- 
agement of  the  leaders  in  educational  and  benevolent  undertakings. 
When  he  returned  he  had  collected  $4,103.30,  of  which  $2,000  was  in 
lands,  $1,642.26  in  books,  and  $461.04  in  cash — a  significantly  small 
amount  of  cash.  The  subscription^  taken  in  Meadville  amounted  to 
$5,685  additional.^ 

THE  EARLY  CURRICULUM. 

In  March,  1817,  the  college  received  its  charter,  and  with  it  a  grant 
of  $2,000  from  the  State. '^  In  the  following  July  Dr.  Alden  was  inau- 
gurated. ^  For  some  time  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  professor. 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  having  removed  from  Meadville  two  months  before. 
The  requirements  for  admission  were  "an  ability  to  construe  and 
parse  TuUy's  Select  Orations,  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  to 
write  Latin  grammatically,  to  perform  with  promptness  any  examples 
in  common  arithmetic,  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  a  blameless  life  and 
conversation,  and  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  college  dues."  ""  The  fol- 
lowing was  announced  as  "  the  general  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued 
by  each  class  of  undergraduates:  by  the  Freshmen,  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages,  English  grammar,  rhetorick, 
chronology,  and  arithmetick;  by  the  Sophomores,  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages,  English  composition,  logick, 


'  Compare  a  letter  from  John  Reynolds  in  the  Meadville  Republican  of  Angnst 
4, 1867. 

^Alleghany  Magazine,  9  ff.;  Crawford  Messenger,  March  2,  1816.  Typical  of 
Dr.  Alden's  efforts  in  the  East  is  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley  asking  for  contributions 
from  Bentley  and  bis  parishioners.    Historical  Magazine,  XXII,  367. 

''The  charter  may  be  found  in  Bioren's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  VI,  473;  Gregg's 
Methodism  in  the  Erie  Conference  (1873),  I,  357;  Charter,  Compacts,  etc.,  of  Alle- 
ghany College  (Meadville,  1880). 

^  An  account  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  is  given  in  the 
Alleghany  Magazine,  298. 

*  Crawford  Messenger,  July  22, 1815. 
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geography,  mensuration,  and  algebra;  by  the  Junior  Sophisters,  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages,  metaphysicks, 
ethicks,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  conick  sections,  sur- 
veying, book-keeping,  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  naviga- 
tion, English  composition,  and  systematick  theology;  and  by  the 
Senior  Sophisters,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  such  portion 
of  the  time,  not  exceeding  two  days  a  week,  as  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee may  direct,  belleslettres,  English  composition,  universal  gram- 
mar, elements  of  natural  and  political  law,  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, dialling,  projection  of  the  sphere,  spherick  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry with  their  application  to  astronomical  problems,  natural 
philosophy,  and  theology.  Any  student  at  the  request  of  his  parents 
or  guardian  shall  be  excused  from  attending  to  the  French,  German, 
and  all  oriental  languages."* 

It  is  not  known  how  far  this  formidable  course  of  study  was  carried 
out.  Particular  emphasis  seems  to  have  been  put  on  training  in  lan- 
guages. At  every  public  exercise  of  the  college,  students  discoursed 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  sometimes  in  German  and  Syriac.  The 
following  programme  for  the  commencement  of  1821,  when  the  first  class 
was  graduated,  may  serve  as  a  fair  example:  Salutatory  oration,  in 
Latin,  by  R.  W.  Alden;  English  oration  on  astronomy,  by  David 
Derickson;  Greek  oration  on  geography,  by  A.  M.  White;  English 
oration  on  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  an  extensive  navy, 
by  R.  \V.  Alden;  Syriac  oration,  by  T.  J.  F.  Alden;  English  oration  on 
the  progress  of  liberty,  by  A.  M.  White;  German  oration  on  Wash- 
ington, the  glory  of  his  countr}^  by  David  Derickson;  valedictory 
oration,  in  English,  on  American  independence,  closing  with  several 
addresses  and  a  respectful  notice  of  Bentley,  Thomas,  and  other 
benefactors  of  Allegheny  College,  by  T.  J.  F.  Alden.** 

THE  LIBRARY. 

In  the  library  Dr.  Alden's  constant  labors  for  the  college  yielded 
l>est  fruit.  His  efforts  brought  together  a  library  of  7,000  volumes, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  the  United  States. 
First  came  the  bequest  of  Dr.  William  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who, 
dying  in  1819,  divided  the  greater  part  of  his  large  and  excellent 
library  between  Allegheny  College  and  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  college  received  all  his  classical  and  theological  books, 
dictionaries,    lexicons,   and    Bibles.*'     Next    was  a  gift  of   Lsaiah 

*MS.  in  college  library;  Alleghany  Magazine,  300. 

*  Programme  in  college  library. 

'His  oriental  mannscripts,  antiquarian  books,  and  collection  of  portraits  went 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Materials  for  American  history  collected 
by  him  for  Professor  Ebeling,  of  Hamburg,  afterwards  found  their  way  into  the 
library  of  Harvard  University.  The  rest  of  the  library  remained  with  his  nephew, 
William  Bentley  Fowle.  See  Amory's  Life  of  James  Sullivan,  11, 196;  Sprague's 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  VIH,  154-157. 
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Thomas,  founder  and  first  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  third,  and  most  important,  was  the  legacy  of  Judge 
James  Winthrop,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  which  the  college  acquired 
more  than  3,000  volumes.^  The  value  of  these  acquisitions  and  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  then  held  can  best  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  Thojgaas  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Alden  and  still 
preserved  among  the  Alden  papers  in  the  college  library: 

MoNTiCELLO,  February  14, 18£4. 
Sm:  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kind  attention  of  the  trustees  of  Allegany  college 
in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  catalogae  of  their  library,  and  congrattdate  them  on 
the  good  fortmie  of  having  become  the  objects  of  donations  so  liberal.  That  of 
Dr.  Bentley  is  tmly  valuable  for  its  classical  riches,  but  mr  Winthrop's  is  inap- 
preciable for  the  variety  of  the  branches  of  science  to  which  it  extends,  and  for 
the  rare  and  precious  works  it  possesses  in  each  branch.  I  had  not  exx)ected  there 
was  such  a  private  collection  in  the  U.  S.  we  are  just  commencing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  University  in  Virginia  but  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
such  donations  as  have  been  bestowed  on  you.  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  of 
tendering  yours,  from  our  institution,  fraternal  and  cordial  embraces,  of  assuring 
you  that  we  wish  it  to  prosper  and  become  great,  and  that  our  only  emulation  in 
this  honorable  race  shall  be  the  virtuous  one  of  trying  which  can  do  the  most  good, 
with  these  assurances  be  pleased  to  accept  those  of  my  high  respect. 

TH:  JEFFERSON. 

There  is  in  the  library  a  similar  letter  from  Madison,  published  in 
his  Writings,  III,  368. 

Dr.  Aid  en's  "very  admirable  college  library  was  kept  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  court-house,  where  he  ofl&ciated  as  librarian  every  Monday 
morning."  Letter  from  A.  P.  Peabody  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  III,  453, 

DIFFICULTIES. 

The  work  of  instruction  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  two 
years  when  the  trustees  resolved  to  erect  the  first  college  building. 
As  the  site  they  selected  a  plot  of  5  acres  situated  on  a  hill  just  north 
of  the  village.  The  location  was  well  chosen,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Meadville  and  the  surrounding  country,  and,  with  later  additions, 
has  proved  excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  college.  July  5, 
1820,  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  building,  Bentley  Hall,  was  laid  with 
much  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  "most  numerous  assemblage 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  ever  known,  except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  county  of  Crawford."^  The  walls  of  the  building  were  soon 
erected,  but  for  many  years  nothing  was  done  toward  finishing  the 
interior.  Only  $1,000  a  year  could  be  obtained  from  the  State,  and 
the  years  of  financial  depression  that  followed  close  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  rendered  many  of  the  private  subscriptions  worth- 
less.    Students  were  few,  instruction  being  at  times  suspended,  and 

*  Alden  MSS.,  Crawford  Messenger,  Jannary  21, 1820;  Catalogus  BibUothecsD 
Collegii  Alleghaniensis.    Meadville,  1823. 
^Crawford  Messenger,  Jnly  14, 1820. 
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althoogh  Dr.  Alden  was  the  only  regular  professor,  he  received  scanty 
pay,  often  none  at  all.  Fruitless  attempts  were  mad  3  to  have  chairs 
endowed.  The  Masons  of  Pennsylvania  were  asked  to  establish  an 
"Architectonic  Mathematical  Professorship,"  and  an  address  was 
issued  to  the  Germans  of  the  State,  asking  for  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  the  incumbent  of  which 
should  not  only  **  teach  the  comprehensive  and  energetic  German 
language,"  but  also  "  exercise  his  talents  in  disseminating  the  light  of 
German  literature  and  science." 

The  condition  of  the  college  in  1828  is  thus  described  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  trustees:  ** Although  we  may  be  out  of  debt,  we 
are  without  funds.  We  are  without  teachers  and  professors,  except 
the  Pres.  Fac.  Arts,  or  the  means  to  employ  them.  We  have  at  pres- 
ent no  students  and  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  until  we  have  the 
necessary  teachers  and  professors  in  the  different  branches  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies."*  The  state  of 
affairs  led  the  trustees  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  military 
academy  in  connection  with  the  college,  and  after  consultation  with 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,^  a  successful  organizer  of  military  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  they  decided  to  grant  the  use  of  the  col- 
lege building  to  James  McKay,  a  former  pupil  of  Partridge,  for  the 
"Pennsylvania  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Institute."  A  pros- 
pectus was  issued  announcing  a  varied  course  of  study, "^  but  the  plan 
failed  because  of  financial  difficulties.  In  1829  the  number  of  the 
faculty  was  increased  to  three  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  David 
McKinney  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and  of  Reynell  Coates,  M.  D., 
a  physician  of  Philadelphia,  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.^  It  was  hoped  that  students  would  thus  be  attracted  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  pay  the  $200  guaranteed  to  each  professor,  but 
this  hope  was  disappointed.  The  new  professors  remained  less  than 
two  years,  and  soon  after  they  withdrew  the  college  was  closed. 

Here  ends  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  Allegheny  College. 
So  far  the  institution  had  been  in  no  proper  sense  sectarian.  If  the 
president  and  many — perhaps  most — of  the  trustees  were  Presbyteri- 
ans, this  indicates  merely  the  dominant  position  of  that  denomination 
in  the  community.  Dr.  Alden,  however,  desired  to  place  the  college  on 
a  distinctively  denominational  basis.  Failing  to  secure  for  Meadville 
the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  afterwards  located  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  he  labored  to  induce  the  synod  to  take  the  college  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    This  the  synod  declined 

'Trustees*  minutes,  December  26, 1828. 

^For  an  account  of  Captain  Partridge  and  one  of  his  schools,  see  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  1877,  721-728. 

^  Crawford  Messenger,  April  30. 1829;  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  in,  300. 

'  On  their  appointment  another  prospectus  was  put  forth,  which  may  be  found 
in  Hazard's  Register,  IV,  275.  See  also  Crawford  Messenger  of  July  80  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1829. 
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to  do,  being  unwilling  to  burden  itself  with  more  colleges  than  it 
already  had  under  its  care.*  Dr.  Alden  was  greatly  disappointed,  and 
in  November,  1831,  resigned  the  presidency.  He  was  highly  respected 
as  ^'a  man  of  the  most  generous  culture  and  profound  book  wisdom, 
sincere  and  active  benevolence,  and  mature  Christian  character."** 
Sanguine  and  somewhat  visionary,  he  had  thrown  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  his  pioneer  task,  and  hoped  to  build  up  in  Allegheny  Col- 
lege a  rival  to  the  established  institutions  of  the  East.  If  his  hopes 
were  not  realized,  if  the  college  under  his  administration  was  not 
entirely  adapted  to  its  surroundings,  belonging  to  Massachusetts 
rather  than  to  western  Pennsylvania,  his  work  was  not  in  vain.  He 
first  brought  higher  education  into  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
founder  of  the  college,  in  more  ways  than  one  he  was  the  college,  and 
to  him  more  than  to  anyone  else  it  owed  its  material  equipment  and 
whatever  else  survived  his  retirement  and  contributed  to  its  later 
usefulness. 

THE  TRANSFER  TO  THE  METHODISTS. 

Early  in  1827  certain  Methodist  clergymen  had  opened  negotiations 
with  the  trustees  with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of  the  college  to  the 
Pittsburg  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  then 
interested  in  Madison  College,  at  Uniontown.  The  trustees  were 
willing  that  the  conference  should  take  the  college  under  its  patron- 
age, provided  the  management  should  remain  in  their  own  hands. 
To  this  the  conference  would  not  agree,  and  Satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  n6t  made  until  1833,  when  the  conference,  on  the  invita- 


•  **  The  synod  of  Pittsburg  embraced  Washington  County  on  the  south  and  all 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  within  its  bounds  were  already  two  colleges, 
*  Jefferson '  and  *  Washington,*  under  Presbyterian  patronage,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the  region  claimed  as  their  alma  mater.  A  feeling 
of  apprehension  was  natural  that  if  Allegheny  College  succeeded  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  those  already  established,  neither  of  which  had  adequate  support. 
They  therefore  withheld  their  approval  in  documentary  form  when  assembled  in 
presbytery,  and  for  the  most  part  their  individual  influence  in  their  own  congre- 
gations. Hence  students  were  too  few  to  support  instructors,  and  all  operations 
were  suspended  until  the  college  was  reopened  under  the  x)atronage  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church."  (Letter  from  John  Reynolds  in  the  MeadviUe  Repub- 
lican of  August  4, 1887.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  secretary  of  the  meeting  of  June  80, 
1815,  and  one  of  the  first  trustees.) 

•»  Letter  from  A.  P.  Peabody  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  II,  454. 
Dr.  Alden  was  noted  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  contributing  frequently  to 
its  collections,  and  preparing,  while  librarian,  the  library  catalogue  of  1811. 
After  leaving  Meadville  he  taught  in  Cincinnati  and  in  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  and 
died  in  Pittsburg  July  5, 1839.  (See  Sprague's  Annals,  H,  449  ff. ;  Eaton's  History 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  290  ff.;  Alden 's  Story  of  a  Pilgrim  Family,  287-296; 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  I,  221,  222.  For  the  titles 
of  his  numerous  publications  consult  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  I,  22,  and  the  Collections  of  the  Society,  paasim.) 
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tion  of  the  college  authorities,  held  its  annual  session  at  Meadville. 
By  the  articles  of  agreement  then  adopted,  the  conference  was  to  raise 
an  endowment  of  at  least  110,000,  the  income  of  which  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  college.  The  conference 
obtained  the  right  of  nominating  to  one-half  of  the  vacancies  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  of  nominating  the  faculty,  and  fixing  their 
salaries.  During  the  intervals  between  its  sessions  the  conference 
was  to  be  represented  by  a  committee  of  four  which  should  act  in  con- 
junction with  a  like  committee  of  the  trustees.  Both  the  conference 
and  the  trustees  were  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  each  other 
on  the  state  of  the  college.  For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  this  com- 
jMict  could  be  revoked  by  either  party  after  a  year's  notice.  The  pub- 
lic was  at  the  same  time  assured  that  these  changes  would  not  affect 
the  liberal  character  of  the  institution  as  recognized  by  its  charter.^ 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

In  November,  1833,  the  college  reopened  its  doors  with  the  Rev. 
Homer  J.  Clark  as  vice-president  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  and  Augustus  W.  Ruter  as  professor  of  languages. 
The  newly-elected  president.  Dr.  Martin  Ruter,  gave  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  college,  but  did  not  begin  his  work  at  Meadville 
until  the  following  term. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  new  course  of  study  was  the  prominence 
given  to  manual  labor.  This  was  part  of  a  movement  which  affected 
a  large  number  of  American  colleges  about  this  time,  and  arose  from 
the  demand  for  a  **  practical  education,"  from  the  students'  need  of 
some  means  of  self-support,  and  from  the  lack  of  facilities  for  physical 
exercise.  The  trustees  of  Allegheny  College  had  approved  the  manual- 
labor  system  as  early  as  1829,  but  not  until  1834  were  the  plans  com- 
pleted for  carrying  it  into  operation.^  In  that  year  they  set  apart 
several  acres  to  be  leased  to  students  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  arranged 
to  employ  students  to  make  furniture  and  carry  on  improvements 
about  the  college  grounds.  No  one,  however,  was  to  be  required  to 
perform  manual  labor.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  experiment  did  not 
meet  with  much  success,  and  in  1841  the  catalogue  ceased  to  announce 
that  the  institution  maintained  a  farm,  not  without  a  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  president  that  the  system  might  be  revived. 

The  opportunities  which  the  college  afforded  for  self-help  and 
cheap  boarding  joined  with  other  causes  in  producing  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  new 

*  Bnmson'B  Western  Pioneer,  I,  408-412;  Gregg's  Methodism  in  the  Erie  Con- 
ference, I,  816,  361;  Crawford  Messenger,  JiQy  26, 1833;  Prospectus  of  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  1833. 

^See  in  particular  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  tmstees  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege on  the  Manual-Labor  System.  Meadville.  1833.  Reprinted  in  Hazard's 
Register,  2U,  278. 
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administration  the  trustees  reported  to  the  conference  that  the  course 
of  instruction  had  given  general  satisfaction  and  the  progress  of  the 
institution  exceeded  public  expectation.  Dr.  Ruter  had  accepted  the 
presidency  only  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  friends  of  the  college. 
His  heart  was  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  1837  he 
resigned  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Texas,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
year.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Homer  J,  Clark.* 

THB  SCHOLARSHIP  ENDOWMENT. 

The  great  service  of  President  Clark  to  Allegheny  College  was  the 
securing  of  the  scholarship  endowment.  As  soon  as  the  college  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  conference  the  trustees  gave  their  assent  to 
a  plan  of  endowment  which  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessorships endowed  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  each.  In  accordance  with 
an  idea  then  quite  popular  throughout  the  State  this  money  was  to  be 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  scholarships.  The  payment  of  $300  entitled 
the  donor,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  send  to  the  college  one 
student  free  from  all  charges  for  tuition.  One  hundred  dollars  bought 
a  like  privilege  for  four  years,  and  in  the  case  of  clergymen  smaller 
payments  were  sufficient.  The  amount  thus  obtained  was  not  large, 
but  it  helped  to  maintain  the  college  as  long  as  money  was  received 
from  the  State. 

In  1843,  however,  the  legislature  cut  off  all  appropriations  for  higher 
education.  By  Allegheny,  which  had  received  legislative  aid  nearly 
every  year  since  it  was  chartered,  the  loss  was  keenly  felt.  To  meet 
the  deficiency.  President  Clark  developed  further  the  plan  which  he 
had  prepared  in  1833.  The  new  plan  of  endowment  is  thus  set  forth 
in  the  catalogue  of  1846:  *» 

Any  person  sabscribing  and  paying  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Centenary  Fnnd 
Society  of  either  of  the  above-named  conferences  (Pittsbnrgh  and  Erie)  secnres  a 
X)erpetnal  scholarship  in  the  college.  The  two  centenary  fond  societies  are  rega- 
larly  incorporated,  and  through  their  boards,  elected  annnally  by  the  conferences, 
one  having  its  seat  in  Pittsbnrgh  and  the  other  in  Meadville,  they  receive  and  invest 
the  funds,  collect  and  apply  the  proceeds.  For  the  funds  invested,  security  is 
taken  on  productive  real  estate  to  three  times  the  amount  loaned.  The  interest, 
when  collected,  is  paid  over  to  the  college  treasurer  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
instruction.  Thus,  by  a  large ,  x)ermanent,  and  productive  endowment,  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  may  be  paid  and  tuition  afforded  without  charge. 

*  There  is  a  good  sketch  of  Dr.  Buter,  written  by  bis  daughter,  in  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Itinerant  Ministers,  edited  by  Thomas  O.  Summers.  Nash- 
ville, 1859.  '*  He  was  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  amiable  and  yet  decided;  a  man 
of  great  industry,  and  fair,  rather  than  brilliant,  talent." — ^Bishop  Simpson, in 
Crooks's  Life  of  Simpson,  128.  See,  also,  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  VII,  837-883;  Bangs*s  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  IV, 
288-291;  Clark's  Life  of  Bishop  Hedding,  471;  Gregg's  Methodism  in  the  Erie 
Conference,  I,  825. 

^Pagel2. 
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The  work  of  disposing  of  scholarships  on  these  terms  was  carried 
on  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  conference  for  three  years, 
during  which  period  the  exercises  of  the  college  were  suspended.*  In 
this  way  there  was  obtained  a  permanent  endowment  of  $90,000.** 
Besides  the  immediate  financial  aid  which  they  brought,  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  scholarships  served  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  college,  which  proved  of  great  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  low  rate  at  which  the 
scholarships  were  sold,  even  after  the  price  was  raised  to  $35,  resulted 
in  ultimate  financial  loss,  and  that  the  attempt  to  remedy  this  by 
ignoring  the  scholarships  weakened  public  confidence  in  the  college 
and  public  interest  in  its  affairs. 

In  1847  Dr.  Clark  withdrew  from  the  presidency.  During  his  term 
of  office  the  faculty  usually  consisted  of  five  professors  and  one  or 
two  tutors,  including  among  its  members  Matthew  Simpson  and  Cal- 
vin Kingsley,  afterwards  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
John  Barker,  who  followed  Dr.  Clark  as  president;  Greorge  W.  Clarke, 
long  identified  with  the  college  as  professor,  trustee,  and  financial 
agent,  and  Jonathan  Hamnett,  whose  years  of  continuous  service  for 
Allegheny  are  not  yet  ended.  To  meet  the  demand  of  engineers  to 
conduct  the  work  of  internal  improvement,  the  college  maintained, 
from  1838  to  1842,  a  department  of  civil  engineering,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  employed  as 
engineer  on  the  public  works.  Temporary,  also,  was  the  scientific 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1840.  This  differed  from  the  classical  course  in  the  lower 
requirements  for  entrance,  the  omission  of  all  languages  except 
French,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  scientific  studies. 

Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  college  in  this  period  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  extracts  from  Bishop  Simpson's  autobiography: 

Dr.  Clark  *'was  a  chaste  and  eloquent  speaker,  a  man  of  clear 
thought  and  beautiful  expression,  and  was  a  successful  teacher. 
He  was,  however,  more  successful  in  teaching  than  in  adminis- 
tration.    *    *    * 

"The  college  department  was  not  very  largely  attended.  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  main  building  was  good,  and  there  was  a  large  library  and  a  fair 
laboratory  for  that  era.  The  students  in  attendance  were  chiefiy  in 
preparatory  classes,  though  there  were  also  small  college  classes.  Of 
the  students,  some  were  very  bright  young  men  who  have  since  made 
their  mark  in  their  country's  history.  As  the  buildings  were  on  the 
hill,  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  college  held  but  one  ses- 
sion a  day.  I  had  charge  of  six  classes,  embracing  those  in  natural 
science,  sometimes  one  or  two  in  mathematics,  and  occasionally  one 

'In  1845  John  Barker,  Jonathan  Hamnett,  and  P.  A.  GK>llier  gave  private 
instmction  in  the  college  buildings. 
^  Gregg's  Methodism  in  the  Erie  Conference,  II,  226,  280,  261,  439,  441. 
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same  time  the  biblical  department,  established  in  1855,  was  reorganized 
and  made  coordinate  with  the  classical  and  scientific  courses. 

In  1870  the  college  was  opened  to  young  women.  This  innovation 
was  by  many  regarded  with  disfavor,  and  for  some  time  few  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  proportion  of  young  women  at  the  college  has  increased,  until  they 
now  form  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  students.  The 
S3ntiment  in  favor  of  coeducation  has  grown  with  the  attendance,  and 
few  now  doubt  that  the  admission  of  young  women  has  been  a  benefit 
to  the  institution. 

RECENT  HISTORY. 

Dr.  Loomis  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1874  and  was  succeeded 
one  year  later''  by  Dr.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  who 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  college  until  1882.  Under  Dr.  Bugbee  the 
curriculum  was  further  modified  by  introducing  a  course  in  Latin  and 
modern  languages  and  increasing  the  number  of  studies  required  for 
admission.  The  preparatory  department  was  at  the  same  time  reor- 
ganized and  converted  into  a  complete  preparatory  school  with  a 
graded  course  of  three  years.  In  1877  instruction  in  military  science 
and  tactics  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Arm3\ 

From  1883  to  1888  and  again  from  1889  to  1893  the  office  of  presi- 
dent was  held  by  Dr.  David  H.  Wheeler,  formerly  a  professor  in 
Northwestern  University  and  for  several  years  editor  of  the  New  York 
Methodist.  During  the  year  1888-8!)  the  affairs  of  the  college  were 
administered  by  Dr.  Wilbur  G.  Williams,  of  the  class  of  1875,  the  only 
president  who  has  been  an  alumnus  of  the  institution.  In  this  period 
the  college  continued  to  grow  and  extend  its  work.  A  course  in  civil 
engineering  was  established,  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer, 
and  a  special  chair  created  for  this  department.  The  other  courses 
were  modified  by  the  addition  of  new  studies  and  the  introduction  of 
a  limited  elective  system.  The  college  has  for  many  years  recognized 
the  equal  value  of  its  various  courses  of  study  by  conferring  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  upon  graduates  in  each  of  the  general 
courses.''  For  a  time  graduate  courses  of  study  were  in  operation, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  but  these  have  recently 
been  discontinued,  and  the  only  higher  degree  now  conferred  is  that 
of  master  of  arts  in  course. 

Upon  Dr.  Wheeler's  retirement  in  1893  the  authorities  of  the  col- 
lege called  to  the  presidency  Dr.  William  II.  Crawford,  a  graduate  of 


'From  1874  to  1875  and  again  from  1882  to  1883  the  duties  of  the  president  were 
discharged  by  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Hamnett. 

''At  present  the  classical,  scientific,  and  Latin  and  modem-language  courses. 
The  biblical  course  was  abolished  in  1884,  but  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
Hebrew  and  in  the  English  Bible  in  connection  with  the  other  courses. 
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Northwestern  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  professor  in 
the  Gammon  Theological  Seminary  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dr.  Crawford 
took  up  the  duties  of  the  office  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  under 
his  administration  the  college  has  grown  and  prospered.  The  most 
important  addition  has  been  the  creation  of  a  department  of  history 
and  political  science,  which  offers  instruction  in  European  and  Amer- 
ican history,  economics,  politics,  and  constitutional  and  internationai 
law.  So  far  the  chair  has  been  sustained  by  contributions  from 
alumni,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  endow  it  permanently  as  an 
alumni  professorship  of  history  and  politics. 

In  June,  1895,  Allegheny  College  celebrated  the  eightieth  anniver- 
sary of  it«  foundation.  Addresses  were  •  made  by  Bishops  Andrews 
and  Vincent  and  by  Governor  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  a  former  student. 
The  college  enters  upon  the  ninth  decade  of  its  history  with  prospect 
of  growing  strength  and  wider  usefulness. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  growth  and  consequent  division  of  the  original  Pittsburg  con- 
ference have  twice  brought  about  a  change  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment between  the  conference  and  the  trustees.  By  the  compact  of 
1877,  which  is  now  in  force,  the  institution  is  placed  under  the  joint 
patronage  of  the  Erie,  Pittsburg,  East  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  con- 
ferences, each  of  which  appoints  annually  a  committee  of  four  to  act 
on  its  behalf  until  tlie  next  session  of  the  conference.  The  powers  of 
these  committees  are  thus  defined: 

These  committees  in  their  collective  capacity  shall  be  denominated  the  joint 
board  of  control,  and  shall  have  authority  to  nominate  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  from  time  to  time  exist  in  the  board  of  trustees,  nominating  for  each 
vacancy  Ihree  persons,  of  whom  the  trustees  shall  elect  one.  They  shall  also  have 
authority  to  nominate  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
and  to  fix  their  respective  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 

The  president  or  any  member  of  the  faculty  shall  be  removed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  for  improper  conduct,  incompetency,  or  inefficiency  in  duty  on  the 
request  of  the  board  of  control.  * 

All  the  chartered  powers  which  have  not  thus  been  intrusted  to  the 
board  of  control  are  retained  by  the  board  of  trustees,  who  alone  are 
recognized  by  the  charter.^  Such  is  the  general  principle,  but  the 
line  separating  the  powers  of  the  two  boards  can  not  easily  be  drawn, 
and  differences  of  interpretation  havt^  at  times  arisen.     This  "double- 


*A  majority  of  the  patronizing  conferences  must  be  represented  to  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  board  of  control.  Each  conference  has  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  representatives  present.  (Charter,  compacts, 
etc.,  of  Allegheny  College,  pp.  17-20.) 

**The  number  of  trustees  may  not  exceed  50.  and  11  of  them  must  be  clergy- 
men. The  trustees  hold  office  for  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor, 
attorney-general,  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  during  their  terms 
of  office  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board. 
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barreled"  system  of  government  has  serious  disadvantages,  but  it 
offers  to  the  trustees  the  most  obvious  means  of  securing  for  the  col- 
lege vigorous  denominational  patronage  and  support  without  abdi- 
cating their  own  authority,  and  it  gives  the  patronizing  conferences  a 
share  in  the  control  and  management  of  an  established  and  growing 
institution. 

The  income  of  the  college  is  derived  chiefly  from  term  fees  and  the 
interest  on  the  endowment  fund.  The  productive  funds,  about 
$150,000,  are  under  the  control  of  the  centenary  fund  societies  of  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburg  conferences.  These  societies,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  through  their  trustees  invest  the  funds  and 
pay  over  the  income  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college.  In  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  compact  between  the  trustees  and  the  conferences  "the 
conferences  shall  retain  the  endowment,  together  with  any  books,  etc., 
which  they  may  have  furnished,  which  may  be  removed  to  any  other 
place  or  institution."  * 

THE  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings,  located  on  a  beautiful  campus  of  13  acres,  are 
four  in  number,  all  constructed  of  brick.  Bentley  Hall,  erected  during 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alden,  consists  of  a  central  building  three  stories 
in  height  and  two  wings  of  two  stories  each,  besides  a  basement,  which 
was  until  recently  used  for  laboratories  and  shops.  The  building  is 
devoted  to  class  rooms,  society  halls,  and  the  office  of  the  president. 
Ruter  Hall,  completed  in  1855,  is  a  large  three-story  building  which 
contains  the  chapel,  the  library  of  14,000  volumes,  and  the  museum, 
comprising  a  collection  of  20,000  specimens  of  unusual  value  for  the 
study  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history.  Hulings  Hall, 
constructed  in  1881  by  gifts  from  Marcus  Hulings,  of  Oil  City,  and 
citizens  of  Meadville,  is  a  large  four-story  dormitory,  with  accommo- 
dation for  60  young  women.  The  Wilcox  Hall  of  Science,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Robertson  Wilcox,  of  Girard,  was  completed  in  1893.  It  is 
61  by  45  feet  and  three  stories  in  height,  and  contains  lecture  rooms 
and  laboratories  well  adapted  to  instruction  in  science. 

FACULTY. 

The  following  list  includes  all  who  have  been  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty since  the  opening  of  the  college.  Students  rendering  assistance 
and  occasional  teachers  of  French  and  German  in  the  earlier  period 
are  not  enumerated. 

Presidents,— Timothy  Alden,  1817-1831;  Martin  Ruter,  1833-1837; 
Homer  J.  Clark,  1837-1847;  John  Barker,  1847-1860;  George  Loomis, 
1860-1874;  Lucius  H.  Bugbee,  1875-1882;  David  H.  Wheeler,  1883- 
1888;  Wilbur  G.  Williams,  1888-1889;  David  H.  Wheeler,  1889-1893; 
Wmiam  H.  Crawford,  1893-. 

•CJompact  of  1877,  Art.  IX. 
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Professors, — ^Timothy  Alden,  1817-1831;  Robert  Johnston;  David 
McKinney,  1829-1830;  Reynell  Coates,  1829-1831;  Martin  Ruter,  1833- 
1837;  Homer  J.  Clark,  1833-1847;  Augustus  W.  Ruter,  1833-1836; 
William  M.  Burton,  1836-1839;  Matthew  Simpson,  1837-1839;  Geor^re 
W.Clarke,  1837-1854;  R.T.RAllen,  1838-1842;  John  Barker,  1839- 
1846, 1847-1860;  Calvin  Kingsley,  1841-1856;  Jonathan  Hamnett,  1845-; 
Lorenzo  D.  Williams,  1846-1862;  Alexander  Martin,  1854-1864;  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  1855-1870;  George  Loomis,  1860-1874;  James  Marvin, 
1862-1874;  Jeremiah  Tingley,  1862-1886;  Ammi  B.  Hyde,  1864-1884; 
George  F.  Comfort,  1865-1871;  Charles  W.  Reid,  1871-1886;  George 
W.  Haskins,  1875-1886;  Lucius  II.  Bugbee,  1875-1882;  Frank  W. 
Hess,  1877-1880;  George  O.  Webster,  1880-1883;  Milton  B.  Goff,  1882- 
1884;  David  II.  Wheeler,  1883-1893;  John  W.  Pullman,  1883-1884; 
Alfred  M.  Fuller,  1884-1887;  James  H.  Montgomery  1884- ;  Wilbur 
G.  WUliams,  1885-1889;  N.  Luccock,  1885-1888;  Samuel  E.  Still  well, 
1886-1889;  Emily  F.  Wheeler,  1886-1^87;  Jacob  F.  Kreps,  1887-1890; 
J.  W.  Thomas,  1889-;  James  S.  Trueman,  1889-1892:  J.  C.  Field, 
1889-1892;  W.  T.  Dutton,  1890-;  John  K.  Cree,  1890-1893;  William 
A.  Elliott,  1892-;  William  H.  Crawford,  1893-;  David  H.  Holmes, 
1893-1894;  Francis  J.  Koester,  1893-;  Emory  B.  Lease,1894-;  John 
W.  Perrin,  1894-. 

Tutors  and  instructors, — Moses  Crow,  1840-1842;  Frank  Brown, 
1861-1862;  Horace  W.  Bancroft,  1863-1864;  John  S.  McKay,  1876-1877; 
Wilbur  G.  Williams,  1877-1882;  James  II.  Montgomery,  1877-1884; 
Harriet  A.  Linn,  1880-1883;  Harriet  A.  Rooney,  1883-1884;  A.  W. 
Newlin,  1884-1888;  Louise  S.  McClintock,  1884-1886;  Albert  E.  Cole- 
grove,  1886-1889;  Corinth  L.Crook,  1886-1888;  William  S.  Twining, 
1887-1889;  John  H.  Miller,  1888-1889;  Mary  E.  Broas,  1888-1889;  Wil- 
liam A.  EUiott,  1889-1892;  Grace  I.  Foster,  1889-1891;  Joseph  W.  Sil- 
liman,  1889-1890;  James  A.  Gibson,  1890-1891;  Ellen  W.  Laffer,  1890-; 
M.  Blanche  Best,  1890- ;  Charles  S.  Jewell,  1891-1894;  Clarence  F. 
Ross,  1892- ;  Calvin  L.  Walton,  1892- ;  Mariana  Young,  1894-. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Brief  sketches  of  the  history  of  Allegheny  College  have  been  pub- 
lished as  follows : 

Meadville  Republican,  January  2, 1869,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hamnett; 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1877,  pp.  747- 
754;  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocat-e,  May  21,  1891;  Egle's  History  of 
Pennsylvania,  pp.  606-607  (this  and  the  two  foregoing  were  written  by 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Bates,  formerly  State  historian);  Simpscm's Cyclopaedia 
of  Methodism,  pp.  25-26  (also  has  sketches  of  many  members  of  the 
faculty);  History  of  Crawford  County  (Chicago,  1885),  pp.  412-425; 
Wickersham's  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  403—1:05; 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  257-258;  College 
Catalogue  of  1875-76,  pp.  39-42,  by  Jonathan  Hamnett;  Historical 
Atlas  of  Crawford  County;  College  Catalogue  of  1894-95,  pp.  8-17. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  sources  of  information : 

Alleqheny  College.  Reprinted  from  the  Crawford  Messenger,  June  34,  1815. 
Gives  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  college. 

Allegheny  Magazine.    Edited  by  Timothy  Alden.    Meadville,  1816. 

This  interesting  periodical,  of  which  only  one  volume  appeared,  is  the  best 
source  of  information  for  the  early  history  of  the  college.  In  it  may  be  found 
excellent  accounts  of  the  founding  of  the  institution,  of  the  gifts  secured  by 
Dr.  Alden  in  the  East,  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  charter  and  money  from  the 
State,  and  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  president.  The  first  college  laws  are 
given  on  pages  298-800. 

Architectonic  Mathematical  Professorship  op  Allegheny  College.    April 
18, 1818.    Broadside. 
Soliciting  the  Masons  of  the  State  to  endow  a  professorship. 

Laws  op  the  Allegheny  College  Library.    Broadside.    No  date. 

To  the  Citizens  op  Crawford  and  the  Counties  Adjacent.    Meadville,  July 
25,  1820.    Broadside. 
Subscriptions  for  erecting  Bentley  Hall. 

Propessorstelle  der  deutschen  Literatur.  Der  ehrwurdige  Herr,  Timo- 
theus  Alden,  Prfisident  der  Alleghany  College,  lasst  folgende  Adresse  an  die 
Deutschen  in  Pennsylvanien  und  anderen  Gegenden  ergehen.  About  1823. 
German  and  English. 

Catalogus  Bibliothec^  Collegii  Alleghaniensis.    E  typis  Thomse  Atkinson 
et  Soc.    Apud  Meadville,  1823.    Pages  139. 

Alden  Manuscripts. 

The  college  library  has  considerable  valuable  material  for  the  early  history 
of  the  college.  This  consists  of  a  letter  book  containing  important  letters  to 
Dr.  Alden;  the  matriculation  book,  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of  the 
early  matriculates  and  a  brief  Latin  description  of  each;  a  list  of  gifts  to  the 
college;  a  register  of  visitors;  and  a  variety  of  x>apers  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Minutes  op  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

These  are  complete  from  January  6,  1827.  The  volume  which  contained  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  has  disappeared,  but  much  information  can  be 
found  in  the  Alden  papers — Dr.  Alden  was  for  years  secretary  of  the  board — and 
in  the  Meadville  newsx)apers  of  the  time. 

Register  op  Pennsylvania.    By  Samuel  Hazard.    16  volumes.    Philadelphia, 

1828-1836. 

In  this  valuable  repository  of  material  for  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  are 
reprinted  some  important  papers  relating  to  Allegheny  College.  See  especially 
iii,  300;  iv,  275;  xii,  82,  273-278;  xiv,  134,  256.     ' 

Prospectus  op  Allegheny  College.    Meadville,  1833. 
Brief  account  of  transfer  to  the  Methodists,  and  announcement  of  plans. 

Report  op  a  Committee  op  the  Trustees  of  Allegheny  College  on  the 
Manual-Labor  System.  Adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Oct.  7, 1833. 
(Also  in  Hazard,  xii,  273-278.) 

By-Laws  and  System  of  Education  established  at  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.    Meadville,  18:34. 

A  WE.STERN  Pioneer;  or,  Incidents  op  the  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Alfred 
Brunson,  a.  M..  D.  D..  embracing  a  Period  of  over  Seventy  Years.  Writ- 
ten by  himself.    Cincinnati,  1872. 

Valuable  on  the  transfer  to  the  Methodists,  in  which  Dr.  Brunson  took  a  lead- 
ing part. 
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The  History  op  Methodism  within  the  Bounds  op  the  Erie  Annual  Confer- 
ence OP  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Samuel  Gregg.  New  York, 
1873. 

Conperence  Minutes. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  coUege.by  the  printed  minntes  of  the 
Pittsbnrg  Conference  (since  1833),  and  later  of  the  Erie,  East  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia  conferences. 

Annual  Catalogues  op  Allegheny  College.    1837-1843, 1846-1864, 1865. 

The  triennial  catalogues,  of  which  the  last  was  issued  in  1895,  contain  lists  of 
graduates. 

The  Lipe  op  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson.    By  G^eorge  B.  Crooks,  D.  D.    New 

York,  1890. 

Chapter  VI  gives,  largely  in  "Bishop  Simpson's  own  words,  a  good  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Allegheny  College  between  1837  and  1839,  when  he  was 
professor. 

The  Christian  Teacher:  A  Discourse  Commemorative  op  the  Lipe  and  Char- 
acter OF  Rev.  John  Barker, D.  D.,  late  President  op  Allegheny  College. 
By  William  Hunter,  D.  D.    Cleveland,  1860. 

The  Charter,  Compacts,  and  By-Laws  op  Allegheny  College,  and  other 

Legal  Documents.    MeadviUe,  1880. 

Includes  the  charter  and  its  amendments;  the  compacts  with  the  conferences; 
the  charter,  with  amendments,  of  the  centenary-fund  societies;  and  the  by-laws 
(since  modified)  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Centennial  Edition  op  the  Meadville  Tribune-Republican.    May  12, 1888. 

Useful  for  the  history  of  Allegheny  College  are  the  articles  on  Crawford  County 
by  William  Reynolds,  and  on  Timothy  Alden  by  J.  C.  Hayes. 

For  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  college  much  is  contained 
in  the  newspapers  of  Meadville.  Worthy  of  note  are  the  articles  on 
Olden  Time,  written  by  John  Reynolds  for  the  Republican  in  1867. 
Some  interesting  facts  from  the  early  files  of  the  Crawford  Messenger 
were  collected  by  T.  R.  Kennedy  during  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Bug- 
bee's  presidency  and  printed  in  the  Republican  under  the  head  of 
Olden  Time.  For  the  years  since  1876  the  college  paper,  The  Campus, 
should  be  noted. 
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BRYN  MAWR  COLLBOB. 
By  Prof.  PRAICKLIN  B.  Qiddikos. 

Brj'n  MawT  CoUoffo,  at  Hr>'ii  Mawr,  Montjcoinery  County,  was  incor- 
poratetl  in  1H80,  according  to  proviHions  of  tlie  will  of  Dr.  JoHcph 
Wright  Taylor,  of  Burlington,  N.  .1.,  aa  an  inHtitution  for  the 
a(lvance<l  education  of  women,  and  in  Septeinl)er,  1SS5,  it  was  ojiened 
to  students  for  both  gra<luate  and  undergraduate  instruction.  In 
addition  t4i  grounds,  buildings,  library,  and  la)>oratories,  it  has  a 
working  endowment  of  nearly  tl,(KH),(K)0.  All  of  its  thirteen  trust'Ces 
are  memU'rs  of  the  SiK*iety  of  (>rth(Mlo.x  Frien<ls. 

Dr.  Taylor  w»is  a  man  in  whom  de<^p  religious  (convictions  and  a 
philanthnipic  spirit  were  united  with  liberal  culture  and  broad  views. 
His  father,  a  college- hnnl  man  and  pliysician,  was  of  Puritan  stock; 
his  mother,  a  Friend.  After  an  early  e<1ucation  carefully  conducted 
in  tli«*  lM«st  Friends*  schools,  he  ha<l  studie<l  me<licine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  siKMit  one  3*ear  as  ship*8  surgeon  on  an  East 
Indiaman,  aiul  thrtH'  in  medical  practice  in  his  native  town  of  Up|>er 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  had  then  engage<l  with  two  brothers  in  a  tan- 
ning and  leather  business  in  Cincinnati.  Success  enable<l  him  at  41 
years  of  age  to  n»tin»  on  his  property,  which,  subsequently,  was 
greatly  inen»as4Ml  by  judicious  investments.  Fiom  this  time  until 
his  death  Dr.  Tayhir's  thought  and  lime  wen*  given  fn»ely  to  the 
religious  and  humane  <Mmcerns  of  the  S<KMety  of  Friends.  During 
extensive  Kurois^an  travel  he  was  an  intelligent  oljserver  of  the  uni- 
versity methcMls  of  the  Old  World,  and  as  a  trustee  of  Haverfonl 
College  he  grew  familiar  with  American  e<lucational  affairs.  He 
lMM*ame  impn*ss<Ml  with  the  ne<Ml  of  an  instituti<Mi  where  young 
women,  and  es|)t»eially  young  women  of  the  So<*iety  of  Friends,  could 
enjoy  all  thorn*  ailvantages  of  a  eollege  education  that  wen*  IxMug 
offered  fret^l}*  to  young  men.  In  IHTH,  his  estate  having  l)e<*ome  so 
large  that  he  must  think  M*ri«>usly  of  its  right  di.H|N>sal,  he  talked 
with  Francis  T.  King,  pn\sident  of  thelxmnl  of  trustor's  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  a  trust4*e  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of 
Baltimore,  alsuit  his  purix>se  to  found  a  collegi*  for  women.  On 
February  19,  1S77,  he  made  his  will,  devising  (*ertain  minor  legacic^s 
and  bequeathing  the  n*sidue  of  his  estate  '*for  a  college  or  in.stitut^e 
of  learning  ^  ^  *  f^i*  tde  a<lvanc4Ml  (nlucation  and  care  of  young 
women  or  girhi.'* 
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In  this  will  the  purposes  and  character  of  the  college,  as  they  had 
taken  form  in  the  founder's  mind,  are  clearly  defined.  Eleven  trus- 
tees are  named  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number,  in  the 
discharge  of  which  duty  they  are  to  exercise  great  care  "  to  select  com- 
petent Friends  of  high,  moral,  and  religious  character,  possessing 
enlarged  and  enlightened  and  cultivated  minds,  as  far  as  may  be 
attainable."  In  making  investments  they  are  emphatically  charged 
not  to  place  large  amounts  in  any  one  security,  except  United  States 
bonds  and  bonds  and  mortgages  on  productive  real  estate.  The  build- 
ings that  they  erect  are  to  be  *' substantial,  sightly,  and  suitable," 
and  '''of  the  most  approved  construction."  It  is  desired,  though  this 
and  other  desires  and  suggestions  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
definite  directions  given,  that  all  having  any  connection  with  the 
institution  shall  "endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
students  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  as  accepted  by  Friends 
and  taught  by  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay  in  earlier  days,  and  by  Grellet, 
Forster,  Gurney,  Hodgkin,  and  Braithwaite  of  later  time."  In  the 
admission  of  students,  *' other  things  being  equal,  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  in  all  cases  those 
should  be  preferred  who  are  of  high,  moral,  and  religious  attainments 
and  good  examples  and  influence,  and  such  as  are  most  advanced  in 
education."  Care  is  to  be  taken  to  "educate  young  women,  to  fit  them 
to  become  teachers  of  a  high  order,  and  thus  to  extend  the  good  influ- 
ences of  this  institution  far  and  wide  through  them."  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  students  "should  be  deeply  impressed  that  true  refinement 
of  mind  and  of  manners  are  essential  to  con^.plete  the  female  char- 
acter." In  all  of  these  provisions  and  suggestions,  nevertheless,  the 
will  is  qualified.  They  are  not  to  be  so  literally  and  rigidly  construed 
as  to  bar  progress.  "  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  carry  out  any 
part  of  the  above  provisions  liberally,"  the  trustees  "are  to  use  their 
discretion,  with  legal  advice,  in  promoting  the  above  objects  to  the 
best  of  their  ability."  By  a  codicil  the  number  of  the  trustees  was 
fixed  at  thirteen,  and  they  were  directed  not  to  expend  any  part  of 
the  principal  of  the  endowment  fund. 

Having  thus  broadly  planned  the  college.  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  leave 
the  work  of  establishing  it  to  be  begun  after  his  death.  After  care- 
fully examining  several  possible  sites  he  chose  the  high  ground 
between  Yarrow  street  and  the  old  Gulf  Road  at  Bryn  Mawr  as  com- 
bining more  advantages  of  accessibility,  beauty  of  situation,  health- 
fulness,  and  convenience  than  any  other,  and  in  two  purchases,  of 
April  9, 1878,  and  July  2,  1879,  he  secured  the  present  grounds,  40.223 
acres  in  area,  for  $53,500.  Plans  for  buildings  and  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  college  were  formed  after  consultation  with  President 
Gilman  *'f  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  President  Seelye  of  Smith 
College,  and  Miss  Johnson,  principal  of  Bradford  Academy,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  visits  to  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Smith  and  Welles- 
ley  colleges.  It  was  decided  to  erect  one  building  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  and  to  have  the  dormitories  separate,  in  buildings  that 
should  accommodate  not  more  than  30  to  50  students  each.  On  August 
4,  1879,  ground  was  broken  for  the  academic  building,  since  called 
Taylor  Hall,  Addison  Hutton,  architect,  and  the  work  was  well 
advanced  when  Dr.  Taylor  died,  January  18,  1880. 

The  trustees  named  in  the  will  were  Charles  S.  Taylor,  of  New 
Jersey;  Francis  T.  King  and  James  C.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
James  E.  Rhoads,  James  Whitall,  John  B.  Garrett,  Charles  Harts- 
home,  Samuel  Morris,  David  Scull,  jr.,  Francis  R.  Cope,  and  Philip 
C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  William  R.  Thurston,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Albert  K.  Smiley,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  As  Dr.  Taylor  had 
expressed  a  positive  wish  that  the  college  should  not  be  called  hy  his 
name,  they  organized  informally  on  February  10, 1880,  as  the  Trustees 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  founder, 
they  elected  Francis  T.  King  president  of  the  board,  and  on  May  15 
they  obtained  their  charter,  with  power  to  confer  degrees. 

To  husband  the  estate  against  the  future  needs  of  the  institution, 
it  was  judged  best  to  let  interest  accumulate,  and  to  proceed  slowly 
with  the  completion  of  buildings.  The  first  dormitory,  Merion  Hall, 
was  begun  in  1883,  and  a  circular  of  information  was  issued  announc- 
ing that  the  college  would  be  open  for  instruction  in  1885.  In  the 
spring  of  1884  James  E.  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  of  Germantown,  a  trustee 
and  widely  known  in  educational  and  philanthropic  circles  for  his 
active  interest  in  these  objects,  was  elected  president  of  the  college, 
and  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  who  aftiCr  being 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  opportu- 
nities open  to  women  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  was  elected  dean. 
Further  appointments  in  the  faculty  were  made  during  the  year. 
Taylor  Hall,  Merion  Hall,  and  a  large  gymnasium,  completely  equipped 
with  the  Sargent  apparatus,  were  completed  early  in  1885,  and  the 
first  programme  was  issued.  Students  were  received  September  15, 
when  autumn  examinations  began.  Lectures  and  class  work  began 
on  September  21,  with  35  undergraduate  students,  2  fellows,  and  2 
other  graduate  students  in  attendance.  On  September  23  inaugura- 
tion exercises  were  held,  in  which  memorable  addresses  were  made  by 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  President  D.  C.  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

The  number  of  students  increased  rapidly  and  additional  buildings 
became  necessary.  The  second  dormitory,  Radnor  Hall,  was  erected 
in  1886,  and  a  third,  Denbeigh  Hall,  in  1890.  In  February,  1893,  Dal- 
ton  Hall,  an  admirably  equipped  laboratory  building  for  the  scientific 
departments,  was  completed  and  opened  for  practical  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  former  physical  laboratory  was  converted  into  an 
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isolated  cottage  infirmary,  containing  rooms  for  patients  and  nnrses 
and  a  separate  kitchen.  A  month  later  ground  was  broken  for  Pem- 
broke Hall,  a  fourth  hall  of  residence  designed  to  hold  130  students. 

In  June,  1893,  the  trustees  purchased,  for  $39,000,  ten  additional  acres 
of  land,  necessary  to  preserve  unbroken  the  fine  view  of  the  college 
toward  the  west. 

Other  buildings  l)elonging  to  the  college  are  the  residence  of  the 
president  and  seven  houses  occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Ultimately  more  dormitories,  a  library,  and  an  art  building  will  be 
required.  Taylor  Hall  and  the  dormitorj^  buildings  are  handscime 
stone  structures,  in  architecture  embodying  such  suggestions  from  the 
ancient  university  buildings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  were  suited 
to  modern  conditions.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  students' 
halls  ai'e  those  of  a  well-appointed  house,  securing  privacy,  quiet,  and 
the  refinements  of  a  cultivated  home.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  in  suites 
of  three — a  study  and  two  sleeping  rooms — each  suite  accommodating 
two  students.  Taylor  Hall  contains  a  large  and  beautiful  assembly 
hall,  used  for  morning  chapel  exercises,  commencement,  and  other 
special  occasions;  the  ofiices  of  the  president,  dean,  and  secretary; 
class  and  seminary  rooms,  and  the  rapidly  growing  library. 

Dr.  Taylor's  conception  of  the  institution  he  was  founding  expanded 
greatly  during  the  years  between  the  date  of  his  will,  in  1877,  and  his 
death,  in  1880.  The  will  had  been  drawn  in  such  liberal  t^rms  that 
there  was  no  need  to  change  its  provisions;  but  as  he  consulted  with 
leading  educators  and  began  to  put  plans  into  effect  he  saw  that  he 
was  but  planting  an  institutional  germ  that  must  be  left  to  have  a 
historic  growth  and  to  develop  an  individualitj'  of  its  own  through  its 
own  experiences  under  changing  intellectual  and  social  conditions. 
He  foresaw  that  it  would  ontgrow  his  vision,  but  not  his  hope,  and 
that  it  would  need  resources  l)eyond  the  utmost  he  could  provide. 
The  trustees,  in  assuming  their  responsibilities,  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  this  large  faith.  While  the  buildings  were  in  progress  plans  for  the 
academic  work  were  matured  with  deliberation  and  care.  The  work 
of  other  institutions  was  minutely  studied.  It  was  decided  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  duplicate  any  existing  college.  Bryn  Mawr  ought 
to  do  a  work  not  done  elsewhere,  and  do  it  by  the  most  progressive 
methods.  The  wish  of  its  founder  that  it  should  afford  opportunities 
for  advanced  study  to  young  women  looking  forward  to  teaching  was 
seen  to  point  to  a  specific  opportunity  and  duty.  There  were  already 
normal  schools;  there  were  already  colleges  for  women  offering  under- 
graduate instruction;  but  no  institution  was  offering  to  women  sys- 
tematic courses  of  graduate  instruction  and  guidance  in  those  first 
attempts  in  original  investigation  or  research  that  are  the  foundations 
in  which  every  scholarly  career  is  laid.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univen 
sity  emphasized  the  importance  of  graduate  studies  and  showed  how 
to  conduct  them  and  turn  them  to  account. 
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From  this  leading  idea  the  working  details  were  naturally  evolved. 
It  prescribed  first  of  all  the  character  of  the  faculty.  The  instructors 
must  be  themselves  men  and  women  of  the  new  era,  prepared  by 
thorough  courses  of  study,  familiar  with  university  methods,  at  home 
in  original  research,  and  contributors  to  knowledge.  It  called  for  the 
foundation  of  fellowships  and  the  encouragement  of  attendance  by 
graduate  students  from  other  colleges.  It  indicated  a  slow  multipli- 
cation of  departments  rather  than  an  immediate  attempt  to  cover 
every  minute  field  of  knowledge.  No  new  department  should  be 
added  until  it  could  be  liberally  supported  and  enabled  to  do  its  work 
with  thoroughness.  It  shaped  and  coordinated  the  undergraduate 
courses.  They  must  afford  a  foundation  for  all  graduate  studies,  but 
should  lead  up  to  a  special  and  thorough  work  in  a  few  or  one.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  be  wi'ought  into  a  narrow  and  rigid  curriculum. 
They  must  rather  conform  to  the  modern  belief  that,  "while  a  liberal 
education  calls  for  instruction  in  language  and  literature,  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences,  in  history  and  philosophy,  the  pro- 
portion of  these  elements  may  be  endlessly  varied." 

The  outcome  was  a  systematic  development  of  the  group  system. 
The  essentials  of  this  plan  did  not  originate  at  Bryn  Mawr,  but  the 
excellent  descriptive  name  did,  and  it  has  been  more  perfectly  worked 
out  there  than  in  any  other  institution.  Five  hours  a  week  in  one 
subject  for  a  year  is  a  minor  course.  Five  hours  a  week  for  two 
years  is  a  major  course.  Two  major  courses  that  supplement  one 
another  are  a  "group."  "Groups"  maybe  constituted  in  either  of 
the  following  ways:  Any  language  with  any  language,  mathematics 
with  physics,  mathematics  with  Greek  or  Latin,  any  science  with  any 
science,  history  with  political  science.  With  the  advice  of  the  dean, 
every  student  must  elect  a  group,  having  due  regard  to  personal  apti- 
tudes, qualifications,  and  future  needs.  Every  student  must  take  the 
following  subjects,  those  not  entering  into  her  group  being  required 
in  addition:  English,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years;  a  laboratory 
science,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  or  two  laboratory  sciences  five 
hours  a  week  each  for  one  year,  or  a  laboratory  science  five  hours  a 
week  for  one  year  and  history  or  political  science  five  hours  a  week 
for  one  year;  philosophy,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year;  free  elect- 
ives,  five  hours  weekly  for  a  year  and  a  half.  No  student  not  taking 
a  language  in  her  group  or  as  a  free  elective  need  spend  time  on  finy 
language  except  English  during  her  college  course,  but  she  must  have 
at  matriculation  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  two  of  the  three 
languages  Greek,  French,  and  German,  and  must  study  the  one  then 
omitted  for  one  year  before  graduating,  unless  it  be  Greek,  in  which 
case  she  can  substitute  for  it  one  year  of  collegiate  work  in  Latin- 
She  must  also  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  at 
graduation.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  mathematics.  If  solid  geom- 
etry and  plane  trigonometry  are  offered  at  matriculation,  further 
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work  in  mathematics  will  be  elective.  By  these  i)ro visions  a  broad 
and  varied  course,  having  symmetry  and  unity,  is  secured  to  every 
student,  but  no  two  students  need  follow  exactly  the  same  course. 
Each  may  obtain  that  education  which  is  best  for  the  development  of 
her  own  mind.  Nor  is  there  any  fixed  time  for  graduation.  The 
strong  and  quick  student  may  complete  her  work  in  three  years;  one 
who  needs  to  be  careful  of  health  may  take  four  and  a  half  or  five  years. 

To  carry  out  such  a  x^lan  it  was  necessary  to  fix  a  high  standard  for 
admission.  The  following  requirements  were  established  and  have 
been  strictly  adhered  to:  For  unconditioned  matriculation  a  candi- 
date must  pass  in  fifteen  sections;  for  conditioned  admission  she 
must  pass  in  eleven.  The  sections  are  as  follows:  Group  I,  three  sec- 
tions, algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,  proportion,  variation, 
and  progression,  and  counting  as  two  sections;  plane  geometry. 
Group  II,  three  sections,  Latin  grammar  and  composition,  Cfesar  and 
Cicero,  Virgil  and  sight  reading.  Group  III,  three  sections,  outlines 
of  the  history  of  England  and  the  United  States  or  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  English;  the  elements  of  a  natural  science,  which  may  be 
either  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  or  physical  geograph3\ 
Group  IV,  six  sections,  Greek  grammar  and  composition,  Xenoplion, 
Iliad,  and  sight  reading;  French  grammar,  French  prose,  French 
poetry.  Group  V,  six  sections,  Greek  grammar  and  composition, 
Xenophon,  Iliad,  and  sight  reading;  German  grammar,  German  prose, 
German  poetry.  Group  VI,  six  sections,  French  grammar,  French 
prose,  French  poetry,  Gei'man  grammar,  German  prose,  German 
poetry.  The  candidate  must  take  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  of 
the  first  three  groups  and  in  those  of  one  of  the  last  three.  She  must 
also  pass  off  at  her  option  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  a 
fourth  language,  so  securing  more  time  for  special  work  in  her  college 
course. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  of  every 
year  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  in  June  of  every  year  in  Baltimore, 
Germantown,  and  Indianapolis.  They  may  also  be  held  by  request 
in  June,  but  not  in  September,  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  California,  New 
York,  and  in  London  or  Paris,  and  may  also  be  arranged  for  in  other 
places. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  academic  work  as  thus  outlined  determined 
the  organization  of  the  departments.  Those  only  were  called  for  that 
would  together  afford  the  necessary  instruction  in  required  studies 
and  group  combinations.  The  following  departments,  therefore,  have 
been  liberally  established:  Greek,  with  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology;  Latin,  English,  including  Anglo-Saxon;  German  language 
and  literature,  romance  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
political  science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology.  Instruc- 
tion is  chiefly  by  lectures  and  seminary  methods,  with  personal  work 
in  laboratories  in  the  scientific  departments,  and  constant  individual 
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use  of  the  library  resources  by  every  student.  The  annual  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  the  library  is  divided  among  the  departments. 
The  books  and  journals  being  thus  bought  on  the  advice  of  heads  of 
departments,  the  collection  is  kept  in  vital  relation  with  the  work  of 
instruction.  By  the  gift  in  1892  of  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Sauppe,  of  Gottingen,  containing  16,000  volumes,  the  college  became 
possessed  of  one  of  the  best  selected,  most  complete,  and  classical 
libraries  in  this  country. 

The  only  baccalanreate  degree  conferred  Is  that  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
Tlie  master's  degree  may  be  obtained  by  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr 
only  after  a  year  of  graduate  study,  approved  by  the  faculty,  followed 
by  a  successful  examination.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  having  obtained  their  first  degree,  must  pursue  a  course  of 
liberal  nonprofessional  study  for  three  years  at  some  college  or  uni- 
versity approved  by  the  faculty  and  spend  at  least  two  of  those  years . 
at  Bryn  Mawr.  They  must  be  examined  in  two  subjects  and  present 
a  dissertation,  which  must  be  printed,  on  some  topic  in  their  principal 
subject.  They  must  be  able  to  read  French  and  German  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  Latin.  This  degree  is  in  no  case  given  honoris 
causa. 

The  highest  honor  offered  fco  a  Bryn  Mawr  student  is  the  European 
fellowship,  which  is  awarded  yearly  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  for  excellence  in  scholarship.  It  entitles  the  holder  to  $500  to 
be  used  in  European  university  study  of  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  Garrett  European  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $500,  is  applicable, 
to  the  expense  of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  uni- 
versity, English  or  continental,  and  is  open  for  competition  to  all 
students,  whether  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  or  of  some  other  college, 
who  have  for  two  years  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. It  was  arranged  that  this  fellowship  should  be  awarded  for  the 
first  time  in  April,  1894. 

Nine  regular  fellowships,  namely,  one  each  in  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
German,  Teutonic  philology,  romance  philology,  history  and  political 
science,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  are  awarded  annually  to 
those  candidates,  whether  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  or  of  other  insti- 
tutions, who  are  judged  to  be  the  best  qualified.  These  fellowships, 
which  are  of  the  value  of  $525  each,  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition, 
a  furnished  room  in  the  college  building,  and  $300. 

Five  Garrett  graduate  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $200  each  are 
open  to  the  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  other  colleges  of  good 
standing  who  may  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study  at  Br3-n  Mawr. 

Seven  graduat>e  and  undergraduate  scholarships,  ranging  in  value 
from  $100  to  $400,  are  awarded  annually,  subject  in  each  case  to 
special  limitations  which  are  stated  in  the  programme.  Other  schol- 
arships, not  specified  in  the  programme,  are  awarded  from  time  to 
time  in  special  cases. 
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For  students  not  holders  of  fellowships  or  scholarships  the  annual 
charge  for  tuition  is  $100;  for  room  $125,  $150,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
$250;  and  for  board  $150.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters. 
Lectures  begin  on  the  Tuesday  nearest  October  1,  and  the  annual 
commencement  is  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

A  college  thus  planned  and  organized  must  assume  the  value  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  have  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of 
serious  aims  and  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  earnestness,  sympathy, 
and  refinement  to  maintain  worthiness  of  demeanor  and  conduct. 
The  life  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  any  other 
disciplinary  rules  than  those  framed  and  enforced  by  a  well-organized 
students'  self-government  association.  Residence  in  college  build- 
ings is  not  obligatory.  The  going  and  coming  and  deportment  of 
students  are  subject  to  no  other  regulation  than  those  of  common 
propriety  and  good  breeding.  Only  in  the  matter  of  physical  exer- 
cise are  there  positive  and  strict  exactions.  Every  student  must  sub- 
mit to  careful  examination  by  the  physician  in  charge  of  physical 
training  and  go  faithfully  through  the  gymnasium  exercises  prescribed 
for  her  individual  case.  The  result  of  this  requirement,  associated 
as  it  is  with  outdoor  sports  and  a  cheerful  life,  is  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  average  health  during  the  four  years  of  college  residence, 
notwithstanding  the  admitted  arduousness  of  the  courses  of  study 
followed. 

The  religious  life  of  the  college  is  characterized  by  that  simplicity, 
liberality,  and  kindliness  that  were  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  its  founder,  and  have  always  distinguished  the  religious  society 
that  he  loved.  Devotional  exercises  are  held  five  mornings  and  one 
evening  in  the  week.  Attendance  is  general,  though  not  required. 
Lectures  on  Christian  ethics  and  Biblical  interpretation  are  included 
in  the  required  course  in  philosophy.  Students  of  all  denominations 
are  treated  with  the  same  consideration  and  mingle  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  in  all  things.  In  choosing  members  of  the  facult}^  char- 
acter, scholarship,  desirable  personal  qualities,  and  ability  to  teach 
are  the  requirements.  Theological  questions  are  not  raised.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  men  and  women  in  either  title  or  salary. 

Bryn  Mawr  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  1  gradu- 
aks  her  first,  in  1888;  on  24  in  1889;  on  14  in  1890;  on  11  in  1891,  on 
17  in  1892,  and  on  29  in  June,  1893.  Bryn  Mawr  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  on  1  candidate  in  1890;  on  1  in  1891;  on  1  in  1892,  - 
and  on  1  in  1893,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  on  one  candidate  in  each 
of  the  years  1888,  1891,  1892,  1893.  Seventy-six  graduate  students, 
including  32  Fellows,  have  taken  advanced  work.  From  among 
these,  instructors  and  professors  have  gone  to  Wellesley,  Vassar, 
Smith,  and  Barnard  colleges;  to  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Illinois,  Penn  College,  Mount  Holyoke  CoDege, 
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and  AlfriHl  l^nivernity.  The  ori|rinal  work  cnrritMl  on  by  tin*  fainilty 
and  in^uat4>  HtudentA  ha^  already  ri»8u]f4Ml  in  a  lar^^e  nunilx^r  of 
important  contributions  to  niatheniatics,  ehemiHtry,  biology,  history, 
political  science,  philology,  philosophy,  and  criticism. 

In  the  autumn  of  18113  Dr.  James  E.  Hhoads  r(\sign<Hl  the  presidency 
of  the  c*olle}^e,  which  he  had  held  from  its  or^i^auization,  the  residua* 
tion  to  take  effect  Am?ust  31,  181)4.  M.  C'an*y  Thomas,  Pli.  !>.,  dean 
of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  English,  was  elecUMl  to  succeed  Dr. 
Rhoads  in  the  presidency. 
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.Sf>r/rr#,s.—*' Memoir  of  Jos«»t>h  W.  Taylor,  M.  D.,"  Philadelphia, 
I8s4;  **Extrm»ts  from  the  will  of  Joseph  W.  Taylor,"  printed  for  the 
use<jf  the  tniHtecs  of  Hryn  Mawr  Collcj^e;  **Charter  of  the  trustees 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,"  **Addr«»8S4»s  at  the  inauguration  of  Hryn 
Mawr  Collejje/' PhiliMhdphia,  1887;  "The  President's  ReiM>rt  to  the 
Boanl  of  Trust4H»s,'' years  1884,  18S5,  18SiJ,  1S87,  1888,  18DU,  1801, 
18112;  *•  Program  Hr}'n  Mawr  College,  18113." 
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For  stutlents  not  liol(l(»rH  of  ft^lownhipH  or  HoholarMhiiw  the  annual 
chance  for  tuition  in  $1(N);  for  nmm  $125,  t\M\  or,  in  a  few  caM*H, 
$2«V);  and  for  tMmnI  tt5().  The  year  ih  dividcMl  into  two  semcKtera. 
Lectures  in^i^n  on  the  Tuenday  nean^Ht  October  1^  and  the  annual 
oomuien<*4»tnent  is  on  the  firnt  Thursday  in  June. 

A  college  thuH  planniMl  ami  or^Hnized  niUMt  aasunie  the  valueof  moral 
aH  well  aa  of  intelhH*tual  frcHHiom,  and  have  faith  in  the  suRlcieney  of 
Heriou.s  aims  and  a  |M»rva4linf^  atmosphen*  of  earnestnenH,  Hymimthy, 
and  n*rinement  t4>  maintain  worthinesH  of  demeanor  and  conduct. 
The  life  at  Hryn  Mawr  ih  uiarketl  by  an  entire  abst^nce  of  any  other 
diM*iplinary  rules  than  tluiM^  franuHl  and  enfon^Hl  by  a  well-on?anized 
htudent«<*  mdf-f^overnment  assoiMation.  Residence  in  coUep*  build- 
inp*  is  n<it  obligatory.  The  K<>ittfC  and  coming  and  deixirtment  of 
students  are  subjtH*t  to  no  other  n^^^ulation  than  th(»He  of  c<mimon 
propriety  and  i^cmmI  bn^edin^.  Only  in  the  matter  of  physical  exer- 
cisi*  an*  then*  positive  and  strict  exactions.  Every  student  must  sub- 
mit to  can*ful  examination  by  the  physician  in  charp«  of  physical 
training  and  ten  faithfully  through  the  gymnasium  exer(*iM*h  pres<*ribiHl 
for  her  individual  cas4».  The  rfMiilt  of  this  nH|uir«*ment,  <tHsiM»iat4Hl 
as  it  is  with  outdoor  sfNirts  and  a  chet^rful  life,  is  a  steady  improve^ 
ment  in  average  health  tlurin^  the  four  years  of  colle;;e  residen(*<s 
notwithstanding;  the  mlmittinl  anluousnt*s8  of  the  courm*s  of  study 
fidlowtnl. 

The  n'li^ious  life  of  the  <*ol1e|ce  is  chara4*t4*ri%<Ml  by  that  simplicity, 
lilM*rality,  and  kindliness  that  wen*  lN«autifully  exemplifhHl  in  the  life 
of  its  founder,  and  have  always  di.Htinuuishe<l  the  ndi^ious  MK*iety 
that  he  IovimI.  Devotional  exen*iM*s  an*  held  five  morninp^  and  one 
evt»ninK  in  the  w<N*k.  Attendan«f*  is  general,  though  not  nHjuinHl. 
I^M*tun»s  on  ChriMian  ethics  ami  Biblical  interpn*tation  an*  includ(*<l 
in  the  nM(nin»4l  coursi*  in  philosophy.  Student^i  of  all  denominations 
an*  tn*at4Hi  with  the  .name  i*oiisi<lfration  and  min;;l(>  on  terms  of  |ier- 
frct  <H)uality  in  all  thin^n.  In  choosing;  memlM*rsof  the  faculty,  char- 
a<*t4'r,  s«'holnrNhip,  th^irable  |N*nwinal  qualiti«*s,  and  ability  U*  teai'h 
an*  the  nH(uir«*m«*nts.  Tlu*olo^lcal  <|U«*stionsan«  not  raiMnl.  N<i  dis- 
tim'ti«m  is  nuwle  lM*twiM*n  men  and  women  in  either  title  or  salary. 

Hryn  Mawr  (*onfi*rn*<l  the  d<*;;n*4*  of  ba<*helor  of  arts  on  1  irnulu- 
at«\  hfr  tir^t,  in  T*^*^**;  4in  'Ji  in  lsv.«;  on  14  in  IV.M);  on  11  in  l.V»l,  on 
17  in  1n''l\  and  on  :;'.«  in  Jun«*,  iv»:(.  Ilryn  Mawr  lia.H  confern*4l  the 
dt»«n*««  of  A.  M.  on  1  randi«lnt4«  in  Imhi;  on  I  in  1^!M;  on  I  in  1K1»2, 
and  on  I  in  1  >'.*•>.  and  tin*  dr^n*^*  of  IMi.  I>.  on  one  candidate  in  eiM*h 
of  th«»  \t'an*  I>*^*^,  IV* I,  iVi;*,  I^'t.;.  S'venty-six  ^niduate  stmh^nts, 
inrluilin^  3:2  F(*11owk«  have  tak<*n  advanc«^l  work.  Kn>m  among 
thvM*,  inMructor?*  an«l  pnifrsMirs  have  jjone  to  WelU'sley,  Vassar, 
Smith,  and  Harnanl  i-«i1I(*p*h;  to  th<*  Woman *s  (*oll«*:re  of  Ualtimore, 
lli«»  Woman's  M<Nii«*al  ('oII«»;:i»  <if  Bnltiiiion*,  Ni»rtliw«»Ht4«rn  I'niver- 
sity,  the  Uunerstty  of  iUiuoib,  IVuu  C'oll(*p*,  Mount  llolyoke  College, 
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HDd  Alfnnl  Univernity.  The  ori|;inal  work  enrritMl  on  by  the  fHculty 
and  i^raduiite  HtudentH  haH  already  n^suitotl  in  a  large  iiuinlM'r  of 
important  contributions  to  matheiiiaties,  cheiniHtry,  biology,  history, 
political  8c*ience,  philology,  philosophy,  and  criticism. 

In  the  autumn  of  IHWS  Dr.  James  E.  lihoads  rcsigniHl  the  presidency 
of  the  college,  which  he  had  held  from  its  organization,  the  resigna- 
tion  to  take  effect  August  31,  1804.  M.  Can\v  Thomas,  Ph.  I).,  dean 
of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  English,  wiis  eleete<l  to  succeed  Dr. 
Rhoads  in  the  presidency. 
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.Sr>f/rrr,s.—**  Memoir  of  Jo^s4•^)h  W.  Taylor,  M.  I).,"  Philadelphia, 
18S4;  "Extnwts  from  the  will  of  .l(»seph  \V.  Taylor,"  printed  for  the 
useof  the  tnistees  of  Bryn  Maw r  College;  ** Charter  of  the  trustees 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,"  "Addresst's  at  the  inauguration  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,"  Phila<lelphia,  1887;  "The  President's  KeiM)rt  to  the 
Board  of  Trust«H»s,"  years  1884,  18S5,  1880,  1SS7,  1888,  18D0,  18111, 
18112;  "Program  Br}'n  Mawr  College,  181i3." 


III. 

BUCKNBLL  UNIVERSITY,  LEWISBURG,  PA. 

The  first  J^aptist  church  in  Pennsylvania  was  organized  near  Phil- 
adelphia in  1684.  In  1789  the  Baptists  numbered  1,054  members;  in 
1901  they  had  increased  to  over  120,000,  gathered  in  730  churches  and 
served  by  650  ordained  ministers.  It  was  early  felt  by  the  Baptists 
that  they  should  have  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  their 
youth  and  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  work  of  higher  educiition  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Churches  founded 
Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University.  In  1845,  August  14, 
a  committee,  of  which  William  H.  Ludwig  was  chairman,  reported  to 
the  Northumberland  Association  that  "it  is  desirable  that  a  literary 
institution  should  be  established  in  central  Pennsylvania,  embracing 
a  high  school  for  male  pupils,  another  for  females,  a  college,  and  a 
theological  institution."  Through  the  Rev.  Eugenio  Kincaid  and  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Bradley,  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  who  had  recently  resigned 
his  professorship  in  Madison  University,  became  enlisted  in  the  new 
enterprise.  Under  the  principalship  of  Professor  Taylor,  assisted  by 
his  son,  Alfred  Taylor,  A.  M.,  and  I.  N.  Loomis,  A.  M.,  a  school  was 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1846  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church. 
The  date  at  which  the  charter  was  approved  by  the  executive  of  the 
State  was  the  5th  of  February,  A.  D.*  1846.  The  names  of  the  first 
trustees,  as  given  in  the  charter,  were :  James  Moore,  James  Moore,  jr., 
Joseph  Meixell,  William  H.  Ludwig,  Samuel  Wolfe,  Levi  B.  Christ, 
Henry  Funk,  Joel  E.  Bradley,  Eugenio  Kincaid,  Benjamin  Bear, 
William  W.  Keen,  William  Bucknell,  jr.,  Thomas  Watson,  James  M. 
Linnard,  Lewis  Vastine,  Oliver  Blackburn,  Caleb  Lee,  Daniel  L. 
Moore. 

The  institution,  in  the  charter,  was  designated  "The  university  at 
Lewisburg,"  leaving  the  naming  of  it  for  the  future.  In  1886  it  was 
named  "Buckijell  University."  The  charter,  as  amended  in  1882, 
places  the  government  of  the  institution  in  a  single  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  25  membeis  or  fewer,  at  the  option  of  the  board.  The 
trustees  are  prohibited,  for  any  cause  or  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, from  encumbering  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  the  real  estate 
or  any  other  property  of  the  institution.  It  is  required  by  the  char- 
ter that  no  i^ligious  sentiments  are  to  be  accounted  a  disability  to 
hinder  the  election  of  an  individual  to  any  office  among  the  teachers 
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of  the  institution,  or  to  debar  persons  from  attendance  as  pupils,  or 
in  any  manner  to  abridge  their  privileges  or  immunities  as  students 
in  any  department  of  the  university. 

In  1868  the  theological  dex)artment  was  discontinued.  The  institu- 
tion as  now  organized  aims  to  impart  sound  instruction  in  all  non- 
professional studies.  To  this  end  the  institution  comprises  four 
departments:  The  college,  for  those  who  wish  a  full  course  of  study; 
the  academy,  for  those  preparing  for  college,  for  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  for  business;  the  institute,  for  young  women  in  all 
branches;  and  the  school  of  music  for  both  sexes.  These  three 
departments  occupy  separate  buildings,  but  are  under  one  corpora- 
tion and  have  one  president. 

All  expenses  are  met  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  common  treasurer, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  corporation  are  used  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  institution  in  every  department. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  university  has  received  no  aid  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
or  from  the  United  States  Government.  It  has  depended  entirely 
on  the  benevolence  of  individuals.  Of  the  first  1100,000 — made  neces- 
sary by  the  conditions  of  the  charter — only  about  $80,000  were  actu- 
ally collected.  About  the  year  1852,  a  second  effort  was  made  to 
collect  funds,  and  $45,000  were  given  by  a  few  men  of  means,  with- 
out a  general  canvass  for  that  purpose.  About  $20,000  have  been 
raised  by  the  sale  of  lands  purchased  at  a  low  figure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  enterprise.  During  the  years  1857-58  about  $30,000  were 
raised  by  subscription  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  building  then 
in  process  of  erection.  In  A.  D.  1864  another  subscription  was  com- 
menced, which  was  completed  in  May,  A.  D.  1865,  and  amounted  to 
$100,000.  In  1881  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  raised  for  endowment,  of 
which  the  Hon.  William  Bucknell  contributed  $50,000.  Mr.  Buck- 
nell  subsequently  gave  $20,000  for  scholarships,  $2,000  for  endowing 
certain  prizes  in  the  Ladies'  Institute,  and  $115,000  for  general  endow- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  gifts,  Mr.  Bucknell  provided  funds  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  astronomical  observatory,  the 
chemical  laboratory,  the  chapel,  the  cottage  for  young  men,  and  that 
for  young  women. 

On  the  demise  of  Mr.  John  C.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  in  A.  D.  1873, 
a  bequest  of  $3,000  was  paid  to  the  university,  and  a  conditional  resid- 
uary interest,  which  has  not  yet  been  realized,  was  also  contained  in 
his  will.  Also,  by  a  similar  provision  in  the  will  of  the  late  Park  IL 
Cassidy,  of  Philadelphia,  the  siim  of  $2,000  is  secured  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  A.  D.  1886  William  H.  Backus,  M.  D.,  an  alumnus  of  the 
class  of  1853,  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  institution  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  library.  This  estate,  consisting  chiefly  of  realty,  was 
inventoried  at  $48,101). 
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In  1891-92  President  Harris,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  W.  Putnam, 
raised  a  supplementary  endowment  of  $100,000. 

In  1900  a  fund  of  $75,000  for  additional  endowment  and  improve- 
ment was  completed.  An  effort  is  now  (1902)  in  progress  to  raise 
1100,000  for  increasing  the  endowment.  The  total  property  of  the 
institution  aggregates  over  $800,000. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY. 
I.  THE  COLLEOE. 

The  college  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  rises  100  feet  above 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  overlooks  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
It  has  a  facade  of  320  feet.  The  building  was  designed  by  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  LL.  D.,  architect  of  the  Dome  and  wings  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  combining  dignity 
and  simplicity.  The  central  portion  is  80  feet  square,  and  is  strength- 
ened in  front  by  four  massive  columns.  Within,  on  the  first  floor, 
are  five  commodious  recitation  rooms,  respectively  for  English  litera- 
ture, Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  halls  of  Theta  Alpha  and  Euepia  liter- 
ary societies,  the  library  room,  reading  room,  and  museum  of  natural 
history. 

In  the  third  story  is  commencement  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500. 

The  wings  on  the  eastern  and  western  side,  respectively,  of  the 
main  building  are  each  120  feet  in  length  and  four  stories  high,  and 
are  used  for  students'  rooms. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  recently  in  improving 
the  college  building. 

II.   THE  WEST  COLXSOE. 

The  West  College  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  September  20,  1900.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  four  sto- 
ries in  height,  and  contains  97  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  hall  for  the 
use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  another  a  reading 
room,  and  the  others  are  designed  for  the  i-esidence  of  students. 

III.   BUCKNELL  HALL. 

Bucknell  Hall  is  used  as  a  chapel  in  which  all  the  students  meet 
every  morning  for  worship.  These  exercises  give  unity  to  the  life  of 
the  university,  and  base  the  unity  upon  religious  principles.  The 
time  is  devoted  wholly  to  worship,  consisting  of  singing,  reading  of 
Scripture,  and  prayer. 

IV.   BUCKNELL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  observatory  was  erected  in  1887,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
students  in  practical  astronomy. 
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The  entire  equipment  is  new,  and  represents  the  latest  improvements 
in  this  class  of  instruments.  It  consists  of  a  Clark  equatorial  tele- 
scope of  10  inches  aperture  and  12^  feet  focal  length,  furnished  with 
a  fine  position  micrometer  and  all  the  usual  accessories;  a  spectro- 
scope, with  prism  and  grating  by  Brashear,  the  grating  having  14,500 
lines  to  the  inch;  a  3-inch  prismatic  transit  with  a  13- wire  movable 
micrometer,  by  T.  Ertel  &  Sons;  a  Fauth  chronograph  with -Bond 
spring  governor;  a  Waldo  precision  clock  for  sidereal  time  with  mer- 
curial compensation,  break  circuiting  apparatus,  Damell's  battery  and 
telegraph  sounders;  a  Seth  Thomas  clock  for  solar  time;  a  sextant;  a 
3-inch  altitude  azimuth  refractor;  a  set  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments; celestial  globes  and  maps,  and  standard  works  on  theoretic 
and  practical  astronomy. 

V.  THE  BUCKNELX.  LABORATORY. 

The  laboratory  was  erected  in  1890,  and  is  43  feet  in  width  and  86 
feet  in  length,  and  has  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  the  first 
story,  which  has  a  clear  height  of  15  feet,  are  a  lecture  room,  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  125  students,  and  a  large  working  room,  in  which 
are  tables  for  individual  work  in  chemical  analysis;  the  second  fioor 
contains  a  lecture  room  for  the  class  in  physics,  and  one  room  each 
for  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis;  the  basement  has  a  dark 
room  for  photometry,  a  room  for  applied  chemistry,  another  for  elec- 
tricity, and  a  fireproof  room. 

VI.   THE  TUSTIN  GYMNASIUM. 

The  basement  of  the  gymnasium  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains 
rooms  for  students'  lockers,  wardrobes,  and  dressing  rooms,  shower 
baths,  furnaces,  and  coal.  The  second  story  is  built  of  brick,  rising 
22  feet  from  the  main  floor  to  the  square  and  is  open  to  the  roof.  At 
the  height  of  12  feet  a  running-track  gallery,  6  feet  wide,  surrounds 
the  room. 

Near  the  gymnasium  is  the  athletic  field,  carefully  graded  and  fitted 
up  for  football,  baseball,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

VII.   THE  ACADEMY. 

The  academy  building,  situated  on  College  Hill,  is  50  feet  in  width  by 
80  feet  in  length  and  thi-ee  stories  high.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  commodi- 
ous dining  room,  30  feet  by  36  feet;  two  recitation  rooms,  a  reception 
room,  and  the  principal's  office.  On  the  second  floor  are  suites  of 
rooms  for  the  principal  and  his  family  and  for  the  matron,  and  a 
society  hall.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  students'  rooms.  These 
are  20  feet  by  12  feet  and  14  feet  high.  Over  $3,000  have  been 
recently  expended  in  the  improvement  of  this  building.  Borough 
water  and  steam  heat  have  recently  been  introduced. 
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Till.  THE  EAST  HALX». 

This  is  the  Bucknell  cottajce  for  young  men,  and  is  contiguous  to 
the  academy  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage- 
way. It  is  a  brick  building,  three  stories  high,  60  feet  in  length,  and 
40  feet  in  width,  and  is  finished  in  natural  wood.  The  building  con- 
tains a  recitation  room,  teachers'  apartments,  and  rooms  for  37  stu- 
dents. The  rooms  have  high  ceilings,  large  double  windows  with 
inside  shutters,  two  commodious  closets  each,  and  are  warmed  by  steam 
radiators. 

IX.   HEATING  AND  LIOHTINQ  PLANT. 

A  (central  steam  heating  and  electric  lighting  plant  has  been  erected. 
All  the  rooms,  public  and  private,  in  the  several  buildings  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  warmed  from  this  plant.  The  basement  story  has  one 
room,  40  by  42  feet,  for  the  heating  plant,  and  another,  20  by  50  feet, 
for  the  electric  plant.  The  main  story  is  intended  to  accommodate 
the  department  of  physics. 

X.   THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  campus  of  the  Ladies'  Institute  is  separate  from  that  of  the 
college,  and  comprises  6  acres. 

The  main  building  contains,  on  the  fii*st  floor,  an  office  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  registrar,  a  reception  room,  the  office  of  the  director  of 
music,  music  rooms,  two  recitiition  rooms,  and  a  dining  hall;  on  the 
secfond  floor,  a  schoolroom  and  a  parlor,  elegantly  furnished;  on 
the  third  floor,  a  library  room,  teachers'  apartments,  and  students' 
rooms. 

The  south  hall,  erected  in  1860,  is  devotcnl  to  students'  rooms, 
except  the  third  story,  which  is  used  as  a  gymnasium. 

XI.   THE  BUCKNELL  COTTAGE. 

This  building  stands  to  the  southwest  of  the  main  building,  being 
connected  with  it  by  an  inclosed  passageway.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture,  and  has  dimensions  of  100  feet 
by  33  feet.  The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  and  is  equipped, 
in  matters  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  with  the  most  modern 
improvements. 

The  portion  allotted  to  students'  rooms  affords  accommodations  for 
40  occupants.  These  rooms  are  in  suites,  on  the  general  plan  of  a 
center  parlor,  with  bedrooms  and  closets  on  either  side.  The  most 
spacious  room  of  the  building  and  its  chief  attraction  is  the  studio, 
with  such  adjustments  for  the  admission  of  light  and  supply  of  unen- 
cumbei*ed  wall  surfaces  as  renders  it  precisely  adapted  for  the  execu- 
tion and  display  of  art  products. 

All  the  institute  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
Steam  pipes  and  radiators  warm  every  room.  The  drainage  is  good. 
The  constant  good  health  of  the  students  bears  testimony  to  the 
e.\celleiit  sanitary  condition  of  the  school. 
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XII.  THR  PIUWn>BNT*A  ROCBB. 

The  corporation  alHo  ownn  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  president  of 
the  university*. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  courses  of  study  may  be  pursued  In  the  college: 

I.  The  classical  course  extends  through  four  years  and  aims  to  fur- 
nish a  lil)eral  (Hlucation  in  the  classics,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and 
literature.  It  comprises  substantially  the  studies  of  the  established 
college  curriculum,  with  the  addition  of  such  branches  as  mo<lem  life 
seems  to  demand.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  pursue<l  the 
course  are  a<lmitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

II.  The  philosophical  course,  with  I^atin  or  Greek  in  each  of  its 
two  divisions,  also  extends  through  four  years  and  aims  to  furnish  a 
thorough  training  in  a<ivance<l  studies  t'O  those  who  desire  to  pursue 
but  one  of  the  ancient  languages.  This  course  contains  five  terms  of 
such  laiiguag<*  stu<ly,  Im*  it  of  Latin  or  Greek,  most  of  the  other 
studies  of  the  classical  course,  with  some  addition  of  scientific  sub- 
je<*ts.  Student.s  pursuing  this  course^  recite,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
classical  stu<lents.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
studies  of  the  course  an*  aflmitt'Cfl  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy. 

III.  The  scientific  course  extends  through  four  years  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  a^  the  philosophical  course,  with  the  substitution 
of  additional  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  for  I^atin  and  Greek. 
Those  who  have  (*omplete<l  the  course  are  a<imitt<Hl  to  the  degree  of 
Iwchelor  of  sci«»nce. 

In  the  selection  of  optional  studies  in  the  alx)ve  courses  the  choice 
must  1h»  madi»  with  the  appr«>bation  of  the  faculty. 

IV.  AdvamMHl  cours4*s  in  literatuns  philosophy,  and  science  have 
lHH»n  establishcMl,  leading,  n\siK»ctiveIy,  to  the  degre<»s  of  master  of 
arts,  master  of  philosophy,  and  master  of  science.  These  courses  are 
o|)en  only  to  graduates  of  Bucknell  University. 

Summary  of  aiterufance,  ISSfl, 

Oradnat^*  ntnfh»nt  -              62 

The  Ki»nic)r  vh%s»            fiO 

The  jnnif >r  cln^8 63 

Thf  Hiiphoiiion*  claMK 64 

The  fn*}4litnan  <'1iimi KM 

S|)ecial  HtUflentA 2e 


Totalin  coUefce mi 

In  other  clMfHirtinentA  218 


Total  in  all  de|jartmentH      681 
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The  following  were  presidents  from  the  founding  of  the  college  to 
the  year  1892: 


Aoces- 

SQS. 


Exitus. 


Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Bey.  Justin  Bolph  Loomis,  Ph.  D. ,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  David  Javne  Hill.  LL.D 

John  Howard  Harris,  Ph.  D. ,  LL.  D 


1846 
1851 
1867 
1879 
1880 


1861 
1857 
1879 
1888 


THE  FACULTY  IN   1902. 

John  Howard  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  and  Professor  of  Psycholc^y  and  Ethics. 

Freeman  Loomis,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature,  and  of  History. 

George  Q.  Qropp,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Organic  Sciences. 

WiLLLLM  Cyrus  Bartol,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Frank  Ernest  Rockwood,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  and  D»an  of  the  College. 

William  Gundy  Owens,  A.  M. , 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Enoch  Perrine,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Secretary. 

Thomas  Franklin  H^mblin,  A.  M., 

New  Jersey  Professor  of  the  Qreek  Language  and  Literature. 

Lincoln  Hulley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 

William  Emmet  Martin,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Anthropology. 

Miss  Eveline  Judith  Stanton,  Ph.  M., 

Dean  of  the  College  Women. 

Nei^on  Fithian  Davis,  Sc.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Science. 

Ephraim  M.  Heim,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Economic  and  Political  Science. 

Guido  Carl  Leo  Riemer,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 

Llewellyn  Phillips,  A.  M., 

Crozer  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

ELYsfiE  Aviragnet,  A.  M,,  Mus.  Doc., 

Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages. 

Albert  Burns  Stewart,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Thomas  Johnson  Morris,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Oratory. 

Miss  Jennie  Davis,  Ph.  B., 

Assistant  in  English. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lillian  Foust,  Ph.  M., 

Reader  in  English. 
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Harold  Murray  McClurb.  A.  M., 

Priident  Judge,  BaTopteenth  Jadlcial  District,  Lecturer  on  Contr«ct0  and  Practice. 

Frrderick  Evans  Bower,  A.  M., 

Attorney  at  Law,  Lecturer  on  Crimea  and  Torts. 

Albert  Wiluam  Johnson,  A.  M., 

Attorney  at  Law,  Lertarer  on  Real  Property  and  Equity. 

William  Leibbr,  M.  D., 

Lertarer  on  Surgery. 

Webrr  L.  Gerhart.  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Charles  Aijucander  Gundy,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Pathology. 

Gborob  Dana  Boardxan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Social  Ethics. 

Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Lertnrpr  on  Social  Science. 

Benaiah  L.  Whitman.  LL.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Ethics. 

Wiluam  Emmet  Martin,  A.  M., 

LIbtmrian. 

Rev.  Calvin  Aurand  Hare,  A.  M., 

Pinancisl  Se(*retary. 

Wiluam  Christian  Gretzinoer,  Ph.  B., 

Registrar  of  the  University. 
AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED. 

Manuscript  sket<>h  of  the  earbMlnys  of  the  university  at  Ijewisbnrpr, 
prei>are<l  by  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  and  engrossed  in  the  inin- 
wUh  of  the  boanl  of  curators. 

Sketch  of  the  University  at  I^wisburg,  by  J.  R.  ^Loomis,  LL.  D., 
publishcHl  in  pamphlet  form,  with  other  matter,  at  Lewisburg,  1875. 

l-athcart's  Baptist  Encyclopedia,  published  at  Philadelphia. 

Annual  catalogues  of  the  university. 


IV. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  New  Berlin,  Union  County,  Pa.,  and 
was  founded  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Association  of  North  America,  mostly  through  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  W.  W.  Orwig,  who  became  its  first  principal,  and  Revs.  Simon 
Wolf  and  C.  F.  Deininger.  Its  history  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  general  divisions  with  three  distinct  periods  in  the  first  division. 

I.  UNION  SEMINARY.     1855-1886. 

At  its  annual  session  in  March,  1854,  the  conference  resolved  to 
establish  an  institution  of  learning,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  a  site  and  prepare  plans.  During  the  next  year  the  institution 
was  founded  and  a  building  erected  and  opened  for  instruction  Janu- 
ary 1 ,  1856.  Several  courses  of  study  were  adopted,  only  one  of  which, 
a  ladies'  course  of  three  yeara,  was  complete.  The  courses  for  young 
men  were  a  "  teachers'  course  "  of  three  years  and  a  **  classical  course" 
preparing  students  for  the  junior  class  in  college.  The  intention  was 
to  develop  the  classical  course  and  finally  convert  the  seminary  into  a 
college — a  purpose  not  realized  until  1886,  long  after  this  course  had 
boon  discontinued  and  another  had  taken  its  place.  Classes  were 
graduated  regularly  from  1859  to  1863,  when  financial  difficulties 
compelled  the  seminary  to  close  its  doors,  and  thus  forfeit  its  charter. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  a  number  of  men,  led  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Car- 
others,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  raised  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  claims 
of  the  creditors,  and  by  this  act  the  institution  became  their  prop- 
erty. They  divided  the  amounts  contributed  into  shares  and  formed 
a  stock  company  under  the  name  of  the  "Educational  Society  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association." 
The  seminar}'  was  then  leased  to  men  who  selected  their  own  corps 
of  teachers  and  conducted  the  school  on  the  plan  of  an  academy  with- 
out any  fixed  course  of  study.  The  educational  society  continued  to 
operate  the  institution  in  this  way  under  successive  leases  till  1883. 

In  March,  1880,  the  trustees  adopted  a  course  of  studies  and  applied 
for  a  charter,  which  was  granted  on  the  20th  of  September,  a  day 
that  has  ever  since  been  celebrated  by  the  college  with  a  public 
entertainment,  consisting  chiefly  of  exercises  by  the  senior  class. 

A  Biblical  and  theological  course  was  adopted  at  the  same  time  for 
students  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  a  commercial  depart- 
ment was  organized,  giving  a  full  course  in  bookkeeping  and  its 
accessories,  and  later  in  stenography  and  typewriting.  In  1882  there 
was  added  an  elementary  course  similar  in  scope  to  the  elementary 
coiirses  of  the  State  normal  schools. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  the  community  in  general  and  to 
extend  its  influence  and  patronage,  the  educational  society  in  1880 
sold  the  institution  to  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference,  its  orig- 
inal owner,  for  a  merely  nominal  sum.  This  transfer  made  a  new 
charter  necessary,  which  was  accordingly  secured,  giving  the  institu- 
tion full  collegiate  powers. 

From  this  time  till  1886  the  school  developed  rapidly,  and  at  the 
repeated  requests  of  friends  and  patrons  the  name  was  changed  to 
Central  Pennsylvania  College. 

n.  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

The  history  of  the  college  dates  practically  from  1883,  when  the  last 
transfer  of  the  property  was  made  and  the  new  charter  was  secured, 
granting  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  etc. 

Gradually  the  curriculum  of  1880  was  developed  into  the  present 
scientific  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  The  other  depart- 
ments were  likewise  improved,  and  in  1887,  when  the  name  was 
changed,  a  full  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  was 
added. 

In  1882  the  first  class  graduated  from  the  old  seminary  course  of 
1880,  and  in  1883  the  first  class  completed  the  elementary  course. 
The  first  class  to  complete  the  classical  course  graduated  in  1887. 
The  class  of  1892  numbered  13  from  the  different  departments. 

The  college  is  governed  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  seven  trustees, 
who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  j-ears.  These  have  the  care  of 
the  property  and  choose  and  employ  the  faculty. 

The  institution  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  philosophical,  chemical, 
mathematical,  and  other  instruments  and  appliances  for  experimental 
instruction.  The  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  is  quite  large. 
The  library  contains  over  3,800  volumes  and  the  reading  room  is  well 
furnished  with  leading  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  papers  and 
magazines. 

With  the  college  are  connected  two  literary  societies,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  a  chapter  of  the  American  Agassiz  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  auxiliaries  which  have  for  their  object  the  promo- 
tion of  the  stud}^  of  language  and  literature. 

Music  has  always  been  taught,  and  in  1891  a  regular  department  in 
this  branch  was  organized  and  a  course  of  instruction  fixed  upon. 

The  faculty  numbers  8,  and  the  students  about  100. 

Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  study 
except  the  theological,  to  which  are  admitted  only  young  men  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry. 

An  annual  catalogue  is  published  which  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
courses  of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the 
institution,  the  time  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  terms,  and  a  cal- 
endar of  the  public  exercises,  together  with  such  other  information 
as  is  generally  desired  by  persons  who  patronize  such  institutions. 


V. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  CARLISLE.  PA. 
By  Prof.  Charlks  F.  Himks. 

FOUNDATION. 

With  the  return  of  peace  in  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  one  of  the  first  public  enterprises  that  enlisted  the  interest 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  foundation  of  a 
college,  the  second  in  the  State,  at  Carlisle,  which  was  expected  "to 
promote  the  real  welfare  of  the  State  and  especially  of  the  western 
parts  thereof."  The  project  was  not  altogether  a  new  one,  as  the 
establishment  of  a  college  at  some  point  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
had  been  agitated  before  the  war;  but  among  other  obstacles  it  had 
encountered  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  grant  the  necessary 
charter.  But  now  the  charter  seems  to  have  been  readily  granted,  as 
it  states,  on  **  petition  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  established 
reputation  for  patriotism,  integrity,  ability,  and  humanity."  Promi- 
nent among  other  reasons  set  forth  are  that  "the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  every  community  (under  the  direction  and  government  of 
Divine  Providence)  depends  much  on  the  right  education  of  the 
youth,  who  must  succeed  the  aged  in  the  important  offices  of  society, 
aM  the  most  exalted  nations  have  acquired  their  preeminence  by  the 
virtuous  principles  and  liberal  knowledge  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation,"  and  that  "after  a  long  and  bloody  contest 
with  a  great  and  powerful  Kingdom  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  a  general  peace  whereby  the  good  people  of  this 
State,  relieved  from  the  burthens  of  war,  are  placed  in  a  condition  to 
attend  to  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  and  it  is  the  evident 
duty  and  interest  of  all  ranks  of  people  to  promote  and  encourage,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  every  attempt  to  disseminate  and  promote  the 
growth  of  useful  knowledge."  Another  argument  used  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  enterprise  was  that  the  youth  of  independent  America 
should  be  educated  at  home  rather  than  in  the  schools  of  England,  as 
had  been  customary  before  the  war.  Interesting,  too,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  intimate  association  of  liberty  with  piety  and  learning 
in  the  minds  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  day,  shown  frequently  in 
the  documents  of  the  college,  and  which  was  emphasized  in  the  legend 
adopted  for  the  seal  of  the  corporation  at  its  organization,  namely: 
**Pietate  et  doctrina  tuta  libertas." 
42 
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The  college  was  named  "in  memory  of  the  great  and  important 
services  rendered  to  his  country  by  His  Excellency  John  Dickinson, 
esqnire,  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council,  and  in  commem- 
oration of  his  very  liberal  donation  to  the  institution."  It  is  true  that 
Dickinson  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  ventured  to  vote  against 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  although 
no  one  had  contributed  more  to  this  final  result  than  he  had  done  by 
the  masterly  eloquence  of  his  pen  in  almost  all  the  leading  State  papers 
of  that  period.  But  he  acted  from  conscientious  conviction  that  the 
measure  was  premature,  and  his  patriotism  and  integrity  were  never 
questioned  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  spite  of  the  most  virulent  attacks 
of  political  opponents;  and  in  1782,  just  preceding  the  founding  of 
the  college,  he  had  been  triumphantly  elected  chief  executive  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  a  most  bitter  political  contest.  Besides  this  posi- 
tion as  a  trusted  political  leader,  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  according 
to  Jefferson,  "one  of  the  most  accomplished "  the  country  had  pro- 
duced, was  calculated  to  give  character  to  the  young  institution. 
The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  donation  by  him,  alluded  to,  are 
not  known.  It  embraced  a  "plantation"  of  200  acres,  subsequently 
sold  for  £200,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  "plantation"  of  500 
acres.  The  term  "plantation"  characterized  improved  land.  A 
valuable  collection  of  books  from  his  own  library,  then  one  of  the 
largest  and  choicest  in  the  country,  also  formed  a  part  of  the  donation, 
and  there  were  subsequent  minor  contributions.  But  although  the 
sum  of  his  gifts  to  the  college,  all  together,  may  have  been  for  that 
day  all  that  it  was  described,  it  would  hardly  be  considered  large  at 
this  time.  Whilst  the  name  "  Dickinson"  may,  therefore,  have  been 
given  very  properly  to  the  newly  established  college,  the  enteiprise 
perhaps  owed  its  inception  more  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  than  to  any 
other  individual;  and  his  enthusiastic  and  unwearied  personal  efforts 
in  its  behalf,  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  con- 
tributed largely  to  assure  the  permanence  of  the  college.  There  is 
scarcely  a  subject  connected  with  the  organization  and  successful 
administration  of  a  college  that  was  not  touched  upon  during  those 
years  in  his  voluminous  correspondence  in  regard  to  Dickinson. 
Although  Dickinson  and  Rush  had  differed  widely  politically,  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  high  regard  for  each  other,  and  cooperated  most 
cordially  in  this  enterprise. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  original  act  of  incorporation,  approved  September  9,  1783, 
placed  the  college  "  under  the  management,  direction,  and  government 
of  a  number  of  trustees,  not  exceeding  forty,  or  a  quorum  or  board 
thereof."  The  quorum  was  fixed  at  nine  members,  but  the  assent  of 
seven,  at  least,  was  required  to  dispose  of  property.  The  forty  indi- 
viduals named  in  the  act  and  their  successors  were  empowered  to 
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fill  vacancies  by  new  elections,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  body,  with  the 
restriction  that  the  original  number  of  clergymen— one-third  of  the 
whole — should  not  be  diminished,  and  that  neither  principal  nor  pro- 
fessors, whilst  they  remain  such,  should  be  capable  of  the  office  of 
trustee.  The  first  meeting  of  this  board  was  held  at  the  house  of 
John  Dickinson,  in  Philadelphia,  September  15,  1783,  and  meetings 
were  afterwards  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Rush,  on  Second  street,  a^nd 
in  the  statehouse.  The  first  meeting  in  Carlisle  was  held  April  6, 
1784,  in  the  court-house.  After  going  in  procession  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  hearing  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  trustees 
were  eloquently  addressed,  on  reassembling,  by  Governor  Dickinson, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  organization  of  the  college.  Addresses 
were  ordered  to  different  religious  bodies;  also  a  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature for  aid  and  letters  to  persons  in  Europe  for  assistance. 

By  a  supplementary  act,  approved  February  13,  1826,  the  restriction 
preventing  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  clergymen  in  the  board 
was  removed,  and  it  was  provided  '*that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  trustees  shall  at  any  one  time  be  clergymen."  By  another  sup- 
plementary act,  April  10,  1834,  shortly  aft^r  the  college  came  under 
its  present  denominational  control,  the  principal  of  the  college  for  the 
time  being  was  made  ex  officio  president  of  tlie  board  of  trustees  with 
all  the  rights  of  any  other  member  of  the  board,  and  the  ultimate 
authority  of  the  board  in  cases  of  discipline  with  which,  among  other 
usual  powers,  it  had  been  invested  by  the  original  charter  was 
restricted  to  appeals  in  cases  of  expulsion.  The  discipline  of  the  col- 
lege was  thus  "essentially  vested  in  the  professors  and  faculty,  they 
being  held  responsible  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  same."  These 
changes,  intended  to  give  the  faculty  representation  in  the  board  of 
trustees  and  to  give  it  independent  and  responsible  control  of  disci- 
pline, had  been  favorably  discussed  several  years  before.  By  the 
same  act,  the  board  of  trustees  was  given  full  power  to  declare  the 
seats  of  members  vacant  for  nonattendance  for  two  yeara  or  upward, 
or  for  inability  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office  for  one  year,  and 
to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned.  This  provision  remedied  what 
had  proved  to  be  a  serious  omission  in  the  original  charter.  In  1879, 
by  further  amendments  to  the  charter,  the  term  of  office  of  trustees 
was  limited  to  four  years,  with  eligibility  for  reelection,  and  the  body 
was  divided  into  four  equal  classes,  so  that  the  terms  of  one-fourth 
of  its  members  expire  each  year.  In  1889  an  amendment  of  the 
charter  changed  the  i*equirement  of  an  oath  or  affirmation— origi- 
nally the  post-revolutionary  ironclad  oath — for  induction  of  trustees 
into  office  to  a  requirement  to  subscribe  to  an  obligation  in  a  per- 
manent record  book,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  property 
permitted  to  be  held  by  the  board  was  largely  increased. 

In  1890,  by  a  further  change  of  the  charter,  the  number  of  the  board 
was  increased  by  ten,  to  provide  for  alumni  representation  in  that 
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ciated  with  it,  met  with  the  board,  and  laid  before  it  the  resolution  of 
their  conference  expressive  of  its  willingness  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  institution  and  to  assume  the  accompanying  obli- 
gation to  support  it,  and  inquiring  whether  the  transfer  could  be 
made.     A  committee  of  the  trustees,  after  conferring  with  this  com- 
mittee, reported  favorably  to  the  transfer,  assigning  among  the  rea- 
sons "that  those  colleges  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  or  under  the  patronage  of  some  prominent  Christian  sect 
have  been  more  flourishing  in  their  operations  and  more  useful  in 
their  influence  than  others  that  have  not  had  these  advantages." 
They  regarded  the  transfer  to  the  control  of  that  denomination,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  their  own  language,  as  a  proper  expedient  for 
the  effectual  and  direct  promotion  of  the  original  design  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  college.     The  action  was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  those 
present.    Absent  menU)ers  were  notified  of  the  action  of  the  board 
and  requested  to  cooperate.     The  body  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  6th 
of  June,  after  having  ordered  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  circular  letter 
should  be  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting  to 
each  member  of  the  board  embodying  its  action  and  stating  that  an 
election  for  members  of  the  board  would  take  place  at  that  time.    At 
that  meeting  a  committee  of  the  conferences,  with  Bishop  Emory  as 
chairman,  was  introduced  to  the  board  and  then  retired;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  previously  agreed  upon,  after  great  deliberation,  as 
most  advisable,  the  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees  were  increased 
by  resignations  to  18,  and  the  persons  nominated  by  the  committee 
were  elected  to  the  vacancies.     The  board  then  organized  anew,  with 
Bishop  Emory  as  president,  and  the  transfer  of  this  large  public  inter- 
est to  the  Methodist  Church  was  thus  made  openly,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation  and  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the  interests 
and  responsibilities  involved  on  both  sides,  with  entire  harmony  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  and  solely  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  public  good.     A  change  of  charter  was  not  considered  necessary 
or  expedient.     The  conferences  at  once  set  about  raising  an  endow- 
ment fund,  and  each  had  a  special  education  board  chartered  to  receive 
all  the  funds  contributed  within  its  bounds  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
obligation  to  pay  over  all  income  from  such  funds  to  the  trustees  of 
the  college  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  so  long  as  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  members  of  that  church.     Should  the 
college  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church  the 
funds  held  by  these  boards  may  be  applied  to  educational  purposes 
under  the  direction  of  the  several  conferences.    Since  the  date  of  this 
transfer  the  college,  thus  deriving  its  support  and  for  the  most  part 
its  patronage  from  that  denomination,  has  been  regarded  as  a  Metho- 
dist college,  and  is  oflBciall}'  recognized  as  such  by  the  reception  of  an 
annual  report  of  its  conduct  and  condition  and  the  appointment  of 
visitors  by  the  conferences. 
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GROUNDS  AND  BtHLDINQS. 

The  exercises  of  the  college  were  conducted  for  twenty  years  in  a 
small  two-story  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  an  alley,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  some  of  the  exerciscH  were  held  in  the  United  States  bar- 
racks adjoining  the  town.  In  1798  the  campus  proper,  conipriHing  a  full 
square  of  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  was  purchased  of  the  Penns,  and 
subsequently,  at  different  dates,  a  lot  150  by  240  feet,  separated  from 
t  he  campus  by  Main  street  and  occupiini  at  present  by  the  preparatory 
school,  and  a  lot  a  square  from  the  campus,  with  a  building  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  law  school,  more  recently  an 
athletic  field,  comprising  5  acres,  has  been  lK)uglit. 

Upon  the  campus  are  grouped  the  buildings  use<l  by  the  college 
proper.  Immeiliately  aftc^r  its  purchase  measun\s  were  taken  looking 
to  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  was  so  far  completed  in  1803  as 
to  be  iMirtially  occupied,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  misfor- 
tune was  regarded  as  a  national  one.  Contributions  for  its  reerection 
were  made  l)y  many  not  H{)eeially  intereste<l  in  the  college,  including 
President  Jefferson  and  many  Republican  meml)ers  of  C-ongress, 
although  the  college  had  l>een  notoriously  in  sympathy  with  the 
Adams  Administration.  The  new  building,  known  as  West  College, 
after  plans  by  Latrobe,  the  architect  of  the  National  Capitol,  of  native 
limestone  trimmed  with  re<l  sandstone,  is  150  by  54  fe<'t  and  four  sto- 
ries high.  It  contains  the  halls  of  the  literary  societies,  a  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Association  hall,  three  lecture  rooms,  and  rooms  for 
40  students. 

East  (^ollege,  ereetiHl  in  1836,  also  of  native  limestone,  130  by  42 
feet,  four  stories  high,  is  ustnl  princi|>tilly  for  dormitory  puri)Oses. 

The  Jai*ob  Tome  Scientific  Building,  erected  in  1884  thmugh  the 
lilK'rality  of  Jacob  Tome,  is  of  native  limesUme  trimmed  with  Ohio 
sandstone,  184  feet  by  5G  feet.  The  one-story  plan,  which  has  so 
much  to  recommend  it  for  seientifie  pur|H>ses,  was  lulopt^nl  in  its  i*on- 
struetion,  and  the  building  eoml>ines  an  attra(*tive  archit(H*tural 
appt^aranets  with  p4^rfe<*t  a<laptation  to  the  us4»s  for  whieh  it  was 
designtMl.  It  contains  complete  provision  in  one  wing  for  a  college 
deimrtment  of  physics,  ineluding  le<*(ure  room,  officv,  and  private 
lalM)rat4>ry  for  pmfessor,  a  large  lalK)rat4>ry,  53  by  2*2  fcH»t,  for  gen<»ral 
use,  and  minor  ap|>aratus  rooms,  and  similar  ample  provision  for  the 
chemi<*al  de|iartment  in  the  other  wing,  with  a  large  museum  hall  in 
the  renter. 

The  gymnasium,  ereclinl  in  18S4,  of  brick,  with  a  main  hall  75  by  10 
feet,  flanktHl  with  wings  c<mtaining  iMiwling  alleys,  dn^ssing  and  Imth 
rooms,  and  ofB«»,  and  very  completely  equippMl  in  ever}'  resjiect,  fur- 
nishes ample  faeilities  for  physi4*al  training. 

The  James  W.  I^>sler  Memorial  Lilirar}'  Ilall,  en»ct4Kl  in  18S5  at  a 
ctJHt  of  ♦«i8,(K)0  by  the  widow  of  him  w!»os4»  name  It  lN»ars,  is  of  brick 
and  re<l  sandstone  conibine<l,  and  is  suliMtantially  fireproof  as  well  as 
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an  admirable  structure  in  architectural  desi^i.  In  addition  to  ample 
accommodation  for  the  library  of  the  college  and  those  of  the  two 
literary  societies,  it  contains  a  commodious  and  elegant  reading  room 
and  an  audience  hall  capable  of  seating  800  persons. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  college  consist  of  three  distinct  collections 
nearly  equal  in  size,  aggregating  about  32,000  volumes,  all  embraced 
in  a  single  catalogue,  on  the  card  plan,  thus  practically  constituting 
a  single  library  for  reference.  The  collection  of  the  college  proper 
is  rich  in  old  and  rare  volumes  and  in  reference  books  in  certain 
departments,  whilst  those  of  the  Belles-Lettres  and  Union  Philosoph- 
ical Societies,  accumulated  by  them  during  the  century  of  their  exist- 
ence, are,  from  the  manner  of  their  growth,  more  fully  adapted  to  the 
work  and  tastes  of  students,  and  are  annually  increased  by  purchases 
made  by  the  societies. 

APPARATUS. 

Among  the  other  resources  for  instruction  is  the  usual  apparatus  of 
physical  and  chemical  departments,  including  many  highly  interest- 
ing historical  pieces  acquired  in  th^  early  history  of  the  college,  among 
them  a  large  burning  lens,  once  the  property  of  Priestley;  a  valuable 
mineralogical  and  geological  collection,  and  an  observatory  equipped 
with  an  excellent  telescope  of  5-inch  objective,  equatorially  mounted 
and  furnished  with  right-ascension  and  declination  circles. 

FINANCES. 

The  expectation  of  financial  support,  at  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, rested  upon  the  benevolence  of  individuals.  The  preamble  to 
the  charter  states  that  the  house  was  informed,  as  well  by  the  "peti- 
tion as  by  other  authentic  documents,  that  a  large  sum  of  money,  suf- 
ficient to  begin  and  carry  on  the  design  for  some  considerable  time," 
was  "already  subscribed  by  tbu  generous  liberality  of  divers  persons, 
who  are  desirous  to  promote  so  useful  an  institution,"  and  that  there 
was  *'no  doubt  but  that  further  donations"  would  "be  voluntarily 
made  so  as  to  carry  it  into  perfect  execution."  Among  these  the  dona- 
nation  of  Dickinson,  as  previously  stated,  accounted  as  large  then, 
would  be  small  according  to  modern  standards.  At  the  first  meeting 
in  Carlisle  in  1784,  however,  among  other  ways  and  means  to  raise 
funds,  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  aid  was  ordered.  This  was  very 
tardily  given.  The  immediate  expenses  of  the  college  were  therefore 
met  by  contributions.  At  the  organization  of  the  facility  the  pro- 
ductive funds  amounted  only  to  £130  per' annum.  But  among  the 
contributors  to  its  support  were  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  the  State.  Thus  Robert  Morris  heads  one  list  with  £375,  and 
among  the  other  Philadelphia  names  are  those  of  John  Cadwallader, 


Thomas  Willing,  Charles  Thompson,  Benj.  Paschal,  Edward  Shippen, 
and  John  Ross.  In  Baltimore  William  Patterson,  father  of  Madame 
Bonaparte,  aided  liberally,  and  even  Richmond,  Ya,,  manifested  sub- 
stantial interest.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Lnzeme,  minister  of  France, 
paid  $200  in  specie.  In  1786  the  State  made  a  first  grant  of  £500  in 
specie  and  10,000  acres  of  unimproved  lands.  The  lands  were  of  very 
little  immediate  value  as  they  were  not  salable,  and  hardly  formed  a 
basis  even  for  loans.  Many  of  the  contributions  of  individuals  were 
of  a  similar  character.  All  these  lands  were  alienated  at  an  early  day 
by  the  college,  some  being  subsequently  retransf erred  to  the  State  for 
more  available  cash. 

About  1789  a  lottery  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  for  "raising 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  erecting  a  city  haU  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  the 
use  of  Dickinson  College."  The  highest  prize  was  $3,000,  and  the 
price  of  tickets  $4.  The  advertisement  stated:  "It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  lottery  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  for  promoting  the  interests  of  literature  in  its  western 
parts,  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  of  the  public."  This  expedi- 
ent, so  usual  then  for  benevolent  enterprises,  netted  at  most  $2,000, 
or,  as  claimed  by  some,  only  $1,860.  In  1791  the  State  granted  £1,500 
for  its  relief,  and  in  1796  made  an  additional  grant  of  $3,000.  The 
State  also  aided  in  the  reerection  of  the  building  in  1804,  after  its 
destruction  by  fire,  by  a  loan  of  $6,000  on  the  unimproved  lands  held 
by  the  college.  It  made  a  further  grant  in  1806  of  $4,000,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rush.  In  1821  the  trustees  recon- 
veyed  to  the  State  the  unimproved  land  received  from  it  in  1786, 
receiving  therefor  $6,000  in  cash  and  $10,000  in  five  equal  annual 
installments.  Of  this  amount  $4,000  was  absorbed  by  the  debts  of  the 
college  and  $2,000  was  applied  to  repairs  and  completion  of  the  col- 
lege building  internally.  In  1826  the  legislature  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000  per  year  for  seven  years.  Up  to  the  year  1833,  at  which 
time  the  transfer  was  made  to  the  Methodist  Church,  the  college  had 
received  in  the  aggregate  from  the  State  about  $50,000,  and  the  last 
installment  of  $3,000  due  from  the  State,  together  with  some  bank 
stock  held  by  the  trustees,  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the 
college  and  leave  a  surplus  to  be  applied  to  repairs  and  improvement 
of  the  grounds. 

The  financial  obligation  assumed  by  the  Methodist  Church,  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  educational  privileges  of  the  college  to  that  denomi- 
nation, was  to  support  it  properly  as  a  college,  and  thus  promote  the 
original  design  of  the  founders  of  the  college.  Measures  were  there- 
fore at  once  taken  for  the  collection  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund, 
and  it  was  resolved  not  to  reopen  the  college  until  $45,000  had  been 
secured  for  this  purpose.  By  May,  1834,  $48,000  had  been  subscribed, 
of  which,  however,  only  $39,000  had  been  realized  and  funded  up  to 
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1840.  Collections  were  ordered  by  the  several  conferences  to  be  taken 
within  their  bounds  annually,  to  make  up,  in  a  measure,  the  defi- 
ciency of  income  due  to  the  lack  of  endowment.  As  the  transfer  of 
the  college  to  the  conferences  was  made  without  legislative  change 
of  charter,  but  simply  by  change  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  involved,  therefore,  no  absolute  transfer  of  property  to 
the  conferences,  but  only  of  collegiate  privileges  and  responsibilities, 
the  funds  collected  by  the  conferences  for  the  endowment  of  the  col- 
lege were  intrusted  to  education  boards  for  investment.  These 
boards,  by  their  charters,  are  required  to  pay  the  income  from  the 
investments  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  so  long  as  it  shall  remain,  as 
a  college,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church — ^that  is,  so  long 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  members  of  that 
church;  and  in  case  such  control  should  cease  or  the  college  intermit 
as  a  college,  the  funds  held  by  these  boards,  by  their  charters,  become 
subject  to  the  oixier  of  the  respective  conferences  for  educational  pur- 
poses. In  1851  a  plan  of  endowment  by  the  sale  of  scholarships  for 
tuition  was  devised  and  went  into  effect  in  1854,  when  the  minimum 
amount  of  $100,000  had  been  subscribed  for  scholarships  under  it. 
By  it  certificates  for  tuition  for  four  years  were  sold  for  $25,  for  ten 
years  for  150,  and  for  twenty-five  years  for  $100,  and  they  were  made 
transferable  and  good  until  used.  This  measure  practically  destroy e<l 
all  income  from  tuition,  but  the  expectation  was  that  the  income  to  be 
realized  from  the  invested  fund  would  equal  the  amount  of  annual 
tuition.  The  plan,  a  good  one  in  many  respects,  was  imperfectly  car- 
ried out.  The  minimum  was  too  small,  the  exx>ense  in  selling  the 
scholarships  too  great,  and  the  collection  of  notes  given  for  them  not 
close  enough,  so  that  the  net  amount  realized  was  probably  not  more 
than  $60,000.  But  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  general  awakening  of  the 
interest  of  the  people,  not  only  in  the  college,  but  in  higher  education, 
was  soon  felt  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students;  and  without 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  fund  and  the  income  from  it  did  much  to 
keep  the  college  in  continued  existence  during  the  depression  occa- 
sioned by  the  war. 

In  1866,  as  part  of  the  plan  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
American  Methodism,  $100,000  was  added  to  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  college,  held  also  for  the  most  x>art  by  the  education  boards  of  the 
conferences,  only  a  portion  being  paid  directly  to  the  trustees  of  the 
college.  These  funds  thus  held  by  the  educAtion  boards  are  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  trustees  of  the  college;  but  in  1836,  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  East  College,  a  loan  was  made  by  these  boards  jointly  to 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  a  mortgage  was  given  by  the  trustees 
of  the  college  to  secure  it.  Subsequently  other  similar  loans  were 
made  and  secured  by  mortgage,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $30,000. 
As  the  interest  on  this  mortgage  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
the  arrangement  in  effect  is  simply  so  much  of  a  redaction  of  the  pro- 
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ductive  endowment.  Since  1866  the  endowment  has  been  further 
increased  by  contributions  and  collections,  notably  about  the  time  of 
the  centennial  of  the  college  in  1883.  Among  the  largest  contribu- 
tions are  $30,000  by  Thomas  Beaver,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  and  $10,000  by 
Rev.  D.  II.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  productive  endow- 
ment fund  at  present  held  by  the  various  boards,  including  the  board 
of  trustees,  amounts  to  about  $300,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

1783-1833. — The  charter  contemplated  a  collegiate  institution,  and 
from  the  start  the  collegiate  idea  controlled  the  enterprise.  There  was 
no  growth  or  development  from  a  previously  existing  school  of  lower 
grade,  and  from  the  first  the  highest  possible  literary  character  for 
the  college  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  view.  To  the  minds  of  the 
trustees  the  first  requisite  seemed  to  be  a  faculty  that  would  com- 
mand respect  for  its  ability  and  learning  and  attract  patronage. 
Buildings  seemed  to  be  secondary  and  endowment  something  greatly 
to  be  desired  and  anticipated,  but  the  faculty  seemed  most  important 
as  the  dynamic  factor  of  the  new  institution.  At  their  first  meeting 
in  Carlisle,  in  1784,  they  organized  a  faculty  by  the  election  of  Rev. 
Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  of  Montrose,  Scotland,  as  principal,  and  James 
Ross,  A.  M.,  a  well-known  classical  scholar  and  author  of  a  Latin 
grammar,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  and  a  few  months  later 
Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  one  time  connected 
with  it  as  an  instructor,  was  added  as  professor  of  history,  geography, 
chronology,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres,  and  a  Mr.  Jait  was  appointed 
"to  teach  the  students  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  with 
elegance  and  propriety." 

Through  the  eloquent  and  persistent  persuasions  of  Dr.  Rush,  Dr. 
Nisbet  was  induced  to  accept  the  principalship.  Perhaps  a  control- 
ling factor  in  his  decision  was  his  interest  in  America  as  a  country. 
Although  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  sovereign  during  the  war,  he  had 
been  notorious  as  a  fearless  and  outspoken  friend  of  America  and 
champion  of  her  rights;  and  it  was  only  the  respect  for  his  great 
talents,  preeminent  learning,  and  acknowledged  piety  that  had  pre- 
served him  from  serious  annoyance  on  this  account.  The  picture 
that  presented  itself  to  his  mind  of  the  "formative  condition  of 
America"  in  all  respects,  "with  the  minds  of  its  citizens,  free  from 
the  shackles  of  authorit}'^,  yielding  more  easily  to  reason,"  had  also 
doubtless  great  influence  in  producing  his  decision.  At  all  events, 
although  his  excellent  social  talents,  combined  with  vast  learning, 
and  his  unrivaled  wit  and  humor  caused  his  company  to  be  courted, 
and  made  him  the  center  ^f  a  circle  of  devoted  friends,  some  of  them 
the  most  influential  men  in  Scotland,  he  concluded  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  republicans  of  the  New  World,  and  to  accept  the  principal- 
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ship  of  a  college  whose  plans  were  on  i>aper  and  whose  revenues  were 
in  promises.  On  his  arrival  he  was  delayed  for  several  weeks  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  received  the  attentions  of 
the  leading  citizens  there.  Upon  information  •  of  his  approach  to 
Carlisle  on  July  4,  1784,  a  deputation  of  citizens  and  troop  of  horse 
were  sent  to  escort  him  to  the  town.  He  became  at  once  the  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  college  internally,  as  well 
as  its  figurehead  externally.  He  was  easily  primus  inter  pares  in 
an  able  faculty.  Among  the  learned  in  Scotland  he  had  been  known 
as  a  walking  library.  He  was  at  home  in  all  branches  of  human 
learning  and  was  a  fiuent  speaker,  and  in  the  pulpit  never  used  aids. 
He  had  the  use  of  at  least  nine  languages  and  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  range  of  classic  literature.  He  could  repeat  whole  books  of 
Homer,  the  whole  of  the  i£neid,  and  is  said  often  to  have  heard  his 
recitations  in  the  classics  without  a  text-book.  Connected  with  his 
position  as  principal  was  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  but  in  order 
to  bring  the  college  curriculum  nearer  to  his  ideal  he  delivered  four 
coordinate  courses  of  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  logic,  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  belles-lettres,  and  upon  the  request  of  a  class  added 
a  fifth  on  systematic  theology,  which  extended  over  two  years  and 
embraced  418  lectures,  constituting  probably  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures on  systematic  theology  delivered  in  the  country.  lie  also  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle  alternately  with 
Dr.  Davidson,  and  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  trustees 
visited  different  parts  of  the  State  and  the  adjoining  States  to  solicit 
money  and  excite  an  interest  in  the  institution,  making  his  journey, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  saddle. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  life  in  America,  on  the  whole,  can  not  be  said  to  have 
been  a  happy  one.  His  expectations  were  by  no  means  fully  realized. 
His  ideal  of  a  college  did  not  always  harmonize  with  the  views  of  the 
trustees.  After  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  a  tinge  of  anti- 
republicanism  crept  into  his  lectures  to  the  students,  but  the  young 
republicans  of  that  day,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  one  of 
his  students,  simply  omitted  the  offensive  passages  from  their  notes, 
restrained  by  their  high  regard  for  the  lecturer  from  more  offensive 
demonstration  or  open  rebellion.  The  wonderful  character  of  the 
man  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  although  out  of 
joint  with  his  surroundings,  he  retained  his  position  for  twenty 
years  without  a  question,  and  that  his  death,  January  18,  1804, 
after  a  short  illness,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  calam- 
ity that  could  have  befallen  the  college,  just  as  its  new  building  was 
approaching  completion.  Under  him  the  college  had  acquired  a  high 
character,  in  spite  of  continued  discouragements  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  had  attracted  to  itself  the  sympathy  of  the  friends  of 
higher  education  as  well  as  that  of  the  students,  although  its  finances 
had  always  lagged  behind  its  needs,  and  its  exercises  had  been  con* 
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ducted  in  what  Taney,  in  later  life,  was  pleased  to  describe  as  a 
"small,  shabby  building,  fronting  on  a  dirty  alley." 

Of  the  original  faculty,  Dr.  Davidson  alone  remained.  With  more 
moderation  and  gentleness  of  disposition  and  without  foreign  pecul- 
iarities, he  had  been  a  faithful  and  invaluable  aid  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Professor  Ross  had  resigned  in  1792  and  had  been  succeeded 
\)y  William  Thompson,  A.  M.  Professor  Johnson,  who  had  given 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  part  of  the  time  in  natural  philosophy, 
had  been  succeeded,  in  1787,  by  James  McCormick,  first  as  tutor  and 
then  as  professor,  until  1814.  In  addition,  Charles  Huston,  A.  B., 
afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  L. 
Davis,  A.  M.,  subsequently  president  of  St.  John's  College,  had  filled 
positions  as  tutors.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  Dr. 
Davidson  had  been  appointed  principal  pro  tempore,  and  continued 
to  act  as  such  for  five  years.  He  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  witli  the 
success  of  his  administration  of  the  college,  and  although  prominently 
named  in  connection  with  the  principalship,  with  the  indorsement  of 
Dr.  Rush,  the  suggestion  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  finally 
resigned  his  position  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  pastorate.  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  acquirements  and  accomplishments,  and  of 
great  aptitude  as  a  teacher.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  languages, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  filled  with  eminent  success  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy.  He  was  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  as 
well  as  skillful  in  its  use,  and  published  a  number  of  papers  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  and  as  a  recreation  from  severe  studies  composed  sacred 
music  as  well  as  verses.  The  principalship  was  then  offered  to  Rev. 
Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  a  fact  mainly  of  interest  because  he  had  been 
urged  by  Dr.  Rush  as  a  man  of  talents,  learning,  industry,  and  good 
temper,  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  eminent  and  useful,  and  an 
American  who  would  not  sport  with  our  National  Government  and 
character  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  college. 

After  his  declination  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.,  for  nine  years 
president  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  was  elected  principal,  in 
June,  1809.  Much  to  the  regret  of  his  friends  at  that  institution,  he 
accepted  the  position,  followed  by  their  best  wishes.  Much  was 
expected  from  his  administration,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, great  improvement  in  discipline  was  claimed.  Valuabl'^ 
additions  were  made  to  the  library  and  liberal  sums  were  expended, 
through  Dr.  Rush,  for  the  improvement  of  the  apparatus.  As  appa- 
ratus of  the  kind  was  for  the  most  part  imported,  its  purchase 
involved  much  correspondence  and  many  inevitable  delays  and  fre- 
quent disappointments,  as  is  shown  by  Dr.  Rush's  letters.  In  one 
letter  he  writes  triumphantly:  "I  have  purchased  an  Electrical  and 
Galvanic  Apparatus  for  $250.  The  former  is  the  most  complete  and 
splendid  thing  of  the  kind  ever  imported  into  our  country.  It  will 
add  much  to  the  reputation  of  our  College.    It  will  be  sent,  with  the 
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Galvanic  Apparatus  and  a  small  Chemical  Apparatus  for  showing 
the  composition  of  air  and  water,  which  I  have  since  purchased,  by 
the  first  wagon,  with  a  careful  driver,  that  offers  for  Carlisle." 
Again,  after  negotiating  for  an  air  pump,  firat  in  Boston  and  after- 
wards in  Salem,  Mass.,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  more 
complete  than  those  made  in  Great  Britain,  he  finally  announce<l 
that  he  had  "  happily  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  complete  and  ele- 
gant air  pump  from  a  private  gentleman."  The  gentleman  alluded 
to  was  Prof.  J.  Redman  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  insure  greater 
care,  more  money  than  was  commonly  given  was  offered  to  a  wagoner  to 
take  it  and  the  other  boxes,  the  rate  finally  agreed  upon  being  about 
$10  per  hundred. 

The  college  building  was  divided  into  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  students,  who  were  thus  for  the  first  time  brought  together  in  a 
separate  building.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  students,  and  provision  made  for  more  thorough  instruction  in 
physical  science.  The  number  of  stifdents  increased  to  77  in  the 
first  year.  Changes  were  made  in  the  faculty.  A  professorship  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  was  established  in  1810,  the  first 
recognition  of  the  science  of  chemistry  as  such  by  the  college.  Dr. 
Frederick  Aigster  was  elected  tutor  in  these  branches,  but  his  resigna- 
tion before  the  close  of  the  year  brought  to  the  college  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  connected  with  it. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  a  son-in-law  of  Priestley,  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  entered  upon  the  position  by 
taking  the  prescribed  oath  of  office  and  delivering  an  introductory 
lecture  on  chemistry  in  the  "public  hall"  of  the  college  before  the 
students  and  the  board  of  trustees,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
exhaustiveness,  and  was  published  by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  scientific  lectures  published  in  the  country, 
filling  100  pages,  octavo,  with  notes  amounting  to  136  pages  more. 
Although  his  election  imparted  unusual  interest  and  vigor  to  this 
department  of  the  college  and  attracted  to  it  students  for  technical 
instruction — among  them  the  Du  Ponts  of  Delaware — it  was  accom- 
plished only  after  unyielding  opposition,  afterwards  embodied  in  a 
protest  denying  the  regularity  of  the  meeting,  and  expressing  belief 
that  the  election  '*  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  interest  and 
reputation  of  the  college  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  entertained 
by  the  public  against  him."  The  grounds  of  opposition  ma^y  have 
been  partly  political,  but  his  religious  belief  was  certainly  not  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  community  upon  which  the  college  relied  for 
its  support,  and  was  perhaps  mildly  characterized  as  Unitarian.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  complexity  of  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  of  the  closing  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  native  of  England,  educated  at  Oxford,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  other  leading  English  statesmen,  a  resident  of  Paris 
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during  four  months  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was  a  radical  in  poll- 
tics,  and  a  materialist  in  creed.  He  shared  with  Priestley  his  exile 
from  his  country,  and  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  laboratory  and  library 
at  Northumberland,  Pa. 

In  America  he  met  with  a  ready  and  full  appreciation  by  the  radical 
school  of  politicians,  and  had  their  sympathy  under  what  were  regarded 
as  religious  i)ersecutions.  Generally  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  most 
varied  learning  and  ability,  a  voluminous  and  forcible  writer  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  an  able  presiding  judge  for  eight  yeara, 
until  impeached  and  removed  in  times  of  high  political  excitement,  he 
had  also  proved  himself  a  skillful  scientific  investigator.  He  had 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  practical  chemistry  before  coming 
to  America,  and  having  learned  the  secret  of  making  chlorine  in  France, 
he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  apply  it  to  bleaching  at  Man- 
chester. His  work  in  the  college  comprised  some  instruction  in  natural 
philosophy,  as  well  as  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  seniors  and 
juniors  were  required  to  attend  his  lectures,  and  others  were  permitted 
to  do  so  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10.  In  literary  labors  he  was  very 
abundant.  He  revived  the  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  of 
the  very  earliest  journals  of  a  purely  scientific  character  in  America, 
and  previously  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Redman  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
assumed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cooper  a  high  scientific  character  for  its 
accounts  of  original  researches  and  its  vigorous  criticisms.  He  also 
during  the  same  time  edited  an  American  edition  of  Accum's  Chemis- 
try in  two  volumes,  with  copious  notes,  and  by  his  edition  of  Justinian, 
with  analogies  and  contrasts  between  the  English  and  the  Roman  law, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  America. 
Subsequently  he  edited  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry  in  four  vol- 
umes, and  published  a  treatise  on  medical  jurisprudence.  But  as  his 
election  had  taken  place  under  protest,  and  his  religious  views  were 
wholly  out  of  accord  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  people  from 
whom  patronage  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  constant  sources  of 
irritation,  although  in  his  opening  lecture  he  was  more  respectful 
toward  prevalent  religious  opinions  than  might  have  been  exi)ected. 
Owing  mainly  to  these  causes  his  connection  with  the  college  termi- 
nated by  his  resignation  September  28,  1815.  He  subsequently  deliv- 
ered lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  pi*ominent, 
perhaps  the  most  influential,  counsellor  of  Jefferson  in  the  educational 
schemes  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

He  was  elected  to  the  first  professorship  in  that  institution  and 
sought  for  at  the  same  time  by  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans.  But  the  same  opposition  to  his  reli- 
gious views  also  impaired  his  usefulness  here,  and  Jefferson  was  indig- 
nantly compelled  to  yield  to  his  desire  to  resign,  expressing  regret 
that  such  a  step  should  be  necessary.  At  his  appointment  he  enthu- 
siastically said  ''Cooper  is  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  man 
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who  knows  him  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  America  in  the  powers  of 
his  mind  and  in  acquired  information,  and  that  without  a  single 
exception. "  And  now  he  writes,  * '  I  do  sincerely  lament  *  *  *  the 
irreparable  loss  of  this  professor  whom  I  have  looked  to  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  edifice."  Through  Jefferson's  interest  in  him  a  professor- 
ship was  opened  for  him  in  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia. 
Here  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  promulgators  of  free  trade 
doctrines  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Calhoun  school  in  politics. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Calhoun  no  single  individua]  con- 
tributed more  largely  to  mold  the  politics  of  that  section.  He  died 
in  1840  at  the  advanced  age  of  81  years.*  During  his  connection  with 
Dickinson  he  had  secured  for  it  the  large  burning  lens  of  Priestley, 
as  well  as  his  air  gun  and  reflecting  telescope,  which  are  still  in  the 
collection  of  the  college. 

But  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  college  under  the  new  adminis-*. 
tration  met  with  interferences  without  and  within.  The  war  of  1812 
affected  it  seriously.  In  1814  the  greater  part  of  the  senior  class  was 
in  the  volunteer  ranks,  and  the  degrees  were  conferred  in  absentia. 
A  duel  in  1815,  which  resulted  fatally  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class, 
had  very  unfortunate  effects.  Difficulties  in  administration  set  in 
owing  to  the  joint  administration  of  discipline  by  the  trust'Ces  and 
faculty,  as  provided  by  the  original  charter.  The  interference  of  the 
trustees  in  the  internal  management  of  the  college  culminated  in 
June,  1815,  in  the  requirement  of  a  report  from  the  faculty  in  writ- 
ing every  Saturday  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  every  delin- 
quent, with  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  in  each  case,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  been  executed.  Within  three  months  after  this  action 
the  president  and  Professors  Coojier  and  Shaw  resigned.  A  president 
pro  tempore  was  appointed.  The  State  was  petitioned  without  result 
to  modify  the  charter,  and  to  assume  more  immediate  control  of  the 
college.    In  1816  the  operations  of  the  college  were  suspended. 

In  1821  the  trustees  reconveyed  to  the  State  the  lands  granted  in 
1786,  and  securities  obtained  for  those  which  had  been  sold  for  i;6,000 
in  cash  and  110,000  in  five  equal  annual  installments.  A  new  policy 
was  adopted  of  liberal  salaries  to  professors  of  acknowledged  talent 
and  reputation.  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was 
secured  as  principal.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Columbia  College,  had 
been  provost  of  that  institution  for  a  number  of  years,  aud  brought 
with  him  a  reputation  for  pulpit  ability  and  eloquence  second  to  none 
in  America.  The  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  was 
filled  by  Heniy  Vethake,  A.  M.,  a  gentleman  of  established  reputa- 
tion, a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  a  student  of  law,  and  previously 


•  Other  facts  of  interest  in  the  career  of  this  remarkable  figure  in  American 
education  may  be  fonnd  in  Dr.  Adams's  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Mr.  Meriwether's  History  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Caroliiia 
in  the  present  series. 
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a  professor  in  Columbia,  Rutgers,  and  Princeton.  The  chair  of  belles 
lettres  and  philosophy  of  mind  was  filled  by  Rev.  Alexander  McClel- 
land, a  man  of  marvelous  rhetorical  power.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Spencer,  A.  M.,  was  elected  professor  of  languages,  with  permission  to 
fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Carlisle.  The  Rev.  Louis 
Mayer,  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  by  virtue  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  its  synod,  became  professor  of  history  and  Grerman  litera- 
ture. Dr.  Mason  was  inaugurated  before  a  large  concourse  of  people 
and  delivered  an  address  of  high  character.  Chief  Justice  Gibson 
administered  the  oath  of  office. 

The  college  entered  upon  its  new  career  with  much  promise.  Public 
confidence  seemed  to  be  restored;  the  classes  filled  up.  But  again, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  impaired  health  of  Dr.  Mason,  but  partly  by 
reason  of  suspicion  of  political  influences  at  work  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  they  began  to  diminish.  Dr.  Mason  i*esigned  in  1824,  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  William  Niell,  D.  D.  Some  secondary  changes 
were  made  in  the  faculty.  The  legislature  made  a  new  appropriation 
of  $3,000  i)er  year  for  seven  years.  But  attacks  from  the  outside, 
divisions  in  the  board  of  trustees,  disagreements  between  it  and  the 
faculty,  and  eventually  dissensions  in  the  faculty,  pi-evented  the 
proper  development  of  the  college,  while  the  charges  of  political  and 
sectarian  influences  in  the  college  became  of  such  a  character  as  to 
receive  legislative  investigation.  Although  the  charges  were  unsus- 
tained,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  notoriety  and  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ings engendered  by  them  remained.  The  mixed  governmcDt  of  the 
faculty  and  trustees  was  also  fatal  to  good  order.  In  1829  the  whole 
faculty  resigned,  and  Professor  Spencer  was  appointed  principal  pro 
tempore. 

In  1830  Rev.  Samuel  B.  How,  D.  D.,  was  elected  principal.  A  new 
and  able  faculty  was  organized,  with  Charles  D.  Cleaveland,  A.  M., 
as  professor  of  languages  and  Henry  D.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  as  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  Great  effort  was  made  to 
recover  the  lost  ground.  A  new  course  of  study  was  made  out. 
Fuller  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  college  were  adopted.  The 
Alumni  Association  issued  an  address  full  of  encouragement,  among 
the  signatures  being  that  of  James  Buchanan.  At  the  commence- 
ment in  1839  the  procession  moved  to  the  church,  escorted  by  a  troop 
of  horse  and  several  companies  of  volunteers.  The  alumni  oration 
was  delivered  by  William  Price,  esq.,  and  the  question,  "  Would  it  be 
exi)edient  for  the  United  States  to  establish  a  national  university?" 
was  debated  by  Benjamin  Patten,  esq.,  and  Hon.  John  Reed.  But 
the  organic  defects  of  the  charter,  principally  that  of  the  joint  action 
in  discipline  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  trustees,  occasioned  new 
difficulties.  Before  proposed  changes  to  the  charter  could  be  finally 
considered  the  board  felt  constrained  in  March,  1832,  to  consider  the 
question  of  suspending  the  operations  of  the  college,  with  the  result. 
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as  previously  detailed,  of  placing  the  college  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  first  half  century  of  the  college,  filled  with  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements of  the  most  varied  character  and  expedients  of  tenta- 
tive character,  is  remarkable  for  the  character  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, as  manifested  in  the  percentage  of  its  graduates  that  reached 
high  distinction,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  earnestness  of  its 
instructors,  as  well  as  their  high  ability,  and  the  serious  consideration 
given  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  college. 

The  curriculum  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  other  American  col- 
leges of  that  day,  but  for  a  number  of  years  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  established  course  of  study,  no  fixed  date  for  commencement,  as 
as  well  as  no  division  of  students  into  classes.  The  first  public  com- 
mencement was  held  September  27, 1787,  at  which  the  "first  degree  in 
arts  "  was  conferred  on  nine  young  men.  In  succeeding  years  they 
were  held  at  widely  different  dates.  Up  to  1800,  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty,  a  class  could  be  advanced  far  enough  for  graduation 
by  a  certain  date,  the  fact  was  certified  to  the  president  of  the  boai-d 
of  trustees,  and  a  meeting  of  that  body  called  for  the  date  by  regular 
legal  advertisement.  A  regular  course  of  study  for  graduation  was 
prescribed  in  1796,  and  the  students  were  then  first  classified  as  f  i-esh- 
men,  juniors,  and  seniors;  the  sophomore  class  not  appearing  until 
1814.  The  curriculum  was  almost  as  extensive  in  Latin  and  Greek 
as  at  present.  These,  with  arithmetic,  almost  monopolized  the  first 
year.  The  method  of  instruction,  wherever  the  subject  permitted  it, 
was  almost  exclusively  by  lectures,  required  to  be  written  out  by  the 
student,  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint  on  part  of  students  on  account 
of  the  labor  and  time  consumed,  and  occasioning  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  trustees  an  abridgment  of  the  amount  of  writing  and  fre- 
quent recommendation  of  more  frequent  exercises  in  recitation  and 
examination,  on  the  ground  that  "the  dread  of  this  circumstance  had 
deterred  many  young  men  from  coming  to  the  college." 

Among  the  incentives  to  study  we  fail  to  I'ecognize  the  bestowal  of 
college  honors  by  the  faculty.  The  Latin  salutatory  was  regarded  as 
the  highest  honor,  and  next  to  it  the  valedictory,  both  of  which  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  class  until  1812,  when  the  duty  of  assigning 
them  was  imposed  upon  the  faculty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  classes 
usually  decided  the  matter  on  society  lines;  the  literary  society  hav- 
ing the  numerical  preponderance  in  the  class  even  assuming  to  make 
the  nominations  for  its  members  in  the  class,  and,  according  to  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  not  hesitating  to  appropriate  both  the  honors. 

These  literary  societies — the  Belles  Lettres,  founded  in  1786,  and 
the  Union  Philosophical,  founded  in  1789 — from  their  foundation 
have  been  credited  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  their  privileges  v»ith  a 
marked  influence  in  the  development  of  manly,  self-reliant  character 
and  with  a  culture  peculiarly  their  own,  especially  in  the  art  of  extom- 
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poraneous  public  speaking.  Although  until  recently  rigidly  secret  as 
to  the  proceedings  at  their  weekly  meetings,  they  were  known  to  be 
strictly  literary  in  character,  and  the  society  feeling  that  almost  domi- 
nated college  life  culminated  at  the  annual  literary  contests  between 
them  during  commencement  week,  which  were  perhaps  regarded  with 
deeper  interest  by  the  alumni,  even  of  many  years,  than  any  of  the 
other  exercises  of  that  occasion.  The  libraries  of  these  societies,  the 
accumulation  of  which  began  with  their  foundation  and  has  continued 
steadily  with  their  years,  have  been  valuable  aid  to  the  students  in 
furnishing  reading  peculiarly  suited  to  their  wants  and  tastes.  They 
aggregate  now  about  22,000  volumes.  Although  still  in  active  and 
useful  existence,  many  causes  have  combined  to  give  these  societies  a 
place  in  college  life  secondary  to  that  formerly  occupied.  In  explain- 
ing this  change  more  influence  has  perhaps  been  ascribed  to  secret 
fraternities  than  should  be  attributed  to  them,  and  too  little  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  changes  in  college  customs  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  other  societies  and  of  athletic  features,  more  attractive  to  the 
average  college  student. 

As  college  honors  were  left  to  be  assigned  by  the  class,  so  in  place 
of  the  demerit  marks  of  a  later  day  there  was  a  system  of  fines  for 
securing  attendance  on  recitations  and  prayers.  A  monitor  of  the 
class,  appointed  weekly,  called  the  roll  upon  every  assembling  of  the 
class  after  the  professor  had  taken  his  chair.  Absentees  were  fined, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  professor,  from  3d.  to  6d.  All 
absences,  fines,  etc.,  were  reported  by  the  monitor  at  a  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  professors  and  all  the  students,  held  on  Saturday  morning, 
when  excuses  were  heard,  fines  collected,  admonitions  given,  monitors 
appointed,  etc.,  and  absence  from  this  meeting  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  one-eighth  of  a  dollar.  The  moneys  received  from  these 
sources  were  appropriated  by  the  regulations  to  warming  the  build- 
ings and  keeping  them  in  order.  This  plan  of  dealing  with  literary 
and  moral  delinquencies  is  out  of  harmony  with  our  present  notions, 
but  it  may  have  had  some  elements  of  efficiency  in  it,  and  is,  after 
all,  not  very  different  in  character  from  a  system  purely  of  money 
prizes  for  somewhat  similar  purposes,  while  it  is  more  general  in  its 
effect. 

1833.  Denominationcd. — The  college  started  upon  its  second  half 
century  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with 
all  the  promi.se  of  success  that  fifty  years  of  experience,  new  forces 
and  impulses,  and  able  management,  assured  by  the  composition  of  its 
new  board  of  trustees,  could  give.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president  and  professor  of  moral  science,  and  was  inducted 
into  office  in  September,  1834.  This  was  a  selection  fully  equal  in 
character  to  that  of  it43  first  president.  At  the  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  Christian  Advocate,  the  most  influential  periodical  of  the  denom- 
ination.   As  a  preacher  no  one  in  the  country  was  more  widely 
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known.  His  matx^hless  and  inexplicable  eloquence  had  made  him  a 
power  wherever  he  was  announced  to  appear.  He  had  been  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  had  declined  a  professorship  at  Wesr 
leyan  University.  A  graduate  of  a  college  and  subsequently  a  pro- 
fessor of  languages,  he  was  not  a  novice  in  the  peculiarities  of  college 
life.  His  varied  acquisitions  and  tastes  put  him  in  full  sympathy 
with  all  branches  of  human  learning.  Every  department  and  every 
interest  of  the  college  felt  the  touch  of  his  attention.  As  the  oi^an- 
izing  and  directing  head  of  such  an  enterprise  and  as  a  college  admin- 
istrator he  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  Much  of  his  fitness 
and  his  influence  in  the  college  were  due  to  his  high  character  as  an 
instructor,  and  as  such  he  is  remembered  by  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  As  one  of  his  colleagues  has  said :  '' In  the  presence  of  his 
classes  Durbin  did  not  merely  hear  recitations  *  *  *  he  gave 
instruction.  He  placed  his  own  mind  in  electric  communication  with 
the  minds  of  his  students."  By  a  change  of  the  charter  all  possibility 
of  difficulty  by  reason  of  mixed  administration  of  discipline  by  the 
board  and  faculty  was  avoided  by  making  the  decisions  of  the  faculty 
final,  except  in  cases  of  expulsion,  and  all  ground  of  misunderstanding 
was  removed  by  making  the  president  of  the  college  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Six  professorships  were  agreed  upon,  and  several  professors  were 
provisionally  elected.  A  department  of  law  was  also  establishe<l 
under  the  charge  of  Judge  Reed,  and  limited  to  the  fees  from  the 
students  for  its  support.  A  grammar  school  was  first  put  in  opera- 
tion, which  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  50  pupils.  The  chair  of  the 
exact  sciences  was  filled  by  Merrit  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College;  that  of  ancient  languages  by  Rev.  Robert  Emory, 
A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College.  Upon  declination  of  those 
first  elected,  W.  H.  Allen,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  was  elected 
professor  of  natural  science,  and  Rev.  John  McClintock,  A.  M.,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics.  These  were  all  young  men,  not  widely  known,  without 
special  reputation  in  the  departments  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  sequel  sbowed,  without  decided  predi- 
lections for  them.  The  mathematics  wei*e  soon  abandoned  by  Pro- 
fessor McClintock  for  the  more  congenial  study  of  languages  and 
metaphysics.  Professor  Allen  eventually  acquired  his  greatest  repu- 
tation outside  of  the  department  to  which  he  was  elected.  Professor 
Emory  hesitated  between  the  professor's  chair  and  pastorate,  with  his 
final  decision  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  they  all  possessed  natural 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  If  not  specialists,  they  had  the  broad 
basis  of  a  thorough  liberal  culture.  They  were  studious  and  consci- 
entious, as  well  as  enthusiastic,  in  devotion  to  their  work.  They 
recognized  a  common  object  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  college,  and  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
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association  of  the  remarkable  men  at  the  head  of  the  college,  in  a  short 
time  they  not  only  established  reputations  for  themselves,  but  gave 
to  the  institution  prominence  and  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  denomination  particularly  interested  in  it.  Although  general 
financial  depression  occurred,  the  buildings  were  repaired,  the 
grounds  were  beautified.  East  College  was  erected,  South  College  with 
the  lot  on  which  it  stands  was  purchased,  and  liberal  expenditures 
were  made  for  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus.  A  series  of 
Latin  and  Greek  text-books  which  acquired  a  wide  popularity  were 
edited  by  Professor  McClintock,  with  the  cooperation  of  Rev.  George 
B.  Crooks,  who  had  been  added  to  the  faculty  as  adjunct  professor  of 
languages. 

In  1845  Dr.  Durbin  resigned  and  returned  to  the  pastorate,  con- 
strained by  the  *' permanent  interests  of  his  children  and  family." 
Professor  Emory  was  at  once  elected  his  successor,  and  at  the  same 
time  Spencer  F.  Baird,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1840,  was  elected 
professor  of  natural  history,  and  continued  his  connection  with  the 
college  until  called  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 
The  number  of  students  increased.  Dr.  Emory  had  the  confidence  of 
the  church  as  well  as  of  the  trustees  and  faculty,  and  had  barely 
begun  to  demonstrate  the  wonderful  elements  of  his  character  when 
he  was  removed  by  death  in  1847.  Professor  Caldwell's  health  had 
been  precarious  for  several  years,  and  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  these  two  gentlemen  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  in 
July,  1848 — the  greatest  loss  the  college  under  the  new  regime  had 
sustained.  Professor  McClintock  also  resigned  to  accept  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  reconciled  more  readily  to 
his  departure  from  the  institution  by  the  sad  changes  that  had 
deprived  him  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  faculty,  and  also  by 
reason  of  restiveness  under  a  restraint  which  he  felt  imposed  upon 
the  free  expression  of  his  unequivocal  antislavery  sentiments.  He 
had  passed  through  a  trial  for  his  life  in  the  dock  with  twenty  negroes, 
because  of  his  courageous  friendship  for  them,  and  although  acquitted 
not  only  by  the  court,  but  by  the  friends  of  the  college,  the  students, 
and  the  intelligent  public,  he  was  still  "McClintock  the  abolitionist," 
in  a  college  which  derived  its  patronage  in  largest  proportion  from 
Maryland  and  Yii^^nia. 

In  1848  Rev.  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president.  Some 
changes  and  additions  were  made  to  the  faculty,  the  dissolution  of 
the  ** first  faculty"  being  completed  in  1850  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Allen  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Girard  College  and  of  Professor 
Baird  to  assume  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  administration  of  Dr.  Emory  had  been  one  of  strict  dis- 
cipline; that  of  Dr.  Peck  was  one  rather  of  moral  suasion  and  mild 
disciplinary  expedients.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence and  an  excellent  preacher.     In  1851  he  resigned  ¥nith  the  deter- 
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mination  to  devote  himself  to  the  more  congenial  work  of  the  pastorate. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  a  bishop.  In  July,  1852,  Dr.  Peck  per- 
sisting in  his  resignation,  Rev.  Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  was  elected  president.  With 
this  election  the  college  entered  upon  an  administration  of  marked 
character,  to  which  the  preceding  formed  the  transition  from  the  old. 
The  endowment  plan  by  sale  of  scholarships  had  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  afford  an  income  above  the  ordinary  current  expenses.  The  num- 
ber of  students  reached  the  maximum  in  the  history  of  the  college — 
nearly  250  in  the  college  and  grammar  school.  The  faculty,  though 
wanting  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  "first  faculty,"  proved  excellent  when 
the  members  required  work  to  be  done.  The  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages was  filled  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Marshall,  A.  M.,  a  ripe  scholar  and 
an  earnest  teacher;  the  chair  of  mathematics  by  Rev.  Otis  H.  Tiffany, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  both  graduates  of  the  college.  The  Rev.  Erastus 
Wentworth  was  professor  of  natural  science,  a  man  of  peculiar  pulpit 
ability,  and  upon  his  resignation  in  1854  Prof.  William  Wilson,  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  was  called  to  the  chair.  But  first  in  all  the 
qualities  of  teacher  and  administrator  was  Rev.  Hermon  M.  Johnson, 
D.  D.,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  literature  and 
philosophy  in  1850,  and  who  succeeded  to  presidency  of  the  college  in 
1860,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Collins.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
thoughtful  and  forcible  preacher,  and  a  suggestive  and  stimulating 
teacher.  The  plan  of  endowment  by  sale  of  scholarships  had  been 
originated  by  him. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  election  the  advancing  tide  of  civil 
war  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  college  drawing  its  patronage 
equally  from  both  sections  of  the  country.  At  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  number  of  students  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  col- 
lege at  the  same  time  had  to  face  the  new  embarrassment  of  dimin- 
ished revenue  by  the  failure  in  productiveness  of  part  of  its  endowment. 
But  notwithstanding  the  depressing  circumstances  of  this  period,  the 
faculty  carried  on  the  regular  work  of  the  college  without  interrup- 
tion, and  each  year  at  the  regular  time  a  class  was  graduated,  that 
of  1863,  however,  rather  hastily  and  informally  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  day  from  the  college  chapel,  on  account  of  the  rumored  near 
approach  of  the  invading  army.  Upon  the  occupation  of  the  borough 
by  troops,  a  few  days  afterwards,  not  only  the  buildings  and  other 
property  of  the  college  were  left  uninjured,  but  even  the  beautiful 
campus  was  left  unmarred,  on  account  of  the  careful  occupancy  of 
the  boys  in  gray,  many  of  whom  had  formerly  been  students.  Dur- 
ing the  bombardment  of  the  town  by  Fitzhugh  Lee  afterwards  several 
shells  fell  within  the  grounds,  one  entered  the  president's  lecture 
room  and  another  South  College. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  in  1865,  new  hope  sprang  up  for  the  col- 
lege.    Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  1865,  Prof.  Charles  F. 
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Himes,  oC  the  class  of  1855,  previously  of  Troy  University,  at  tliat 
time  resident  in  Germany,  was  elected  professor  of  natural  science. 
In  the  correspondence  with  President  Johnson  he  had  suggested  that 
the  privilege  of  election  of  equivalent  practical  scientific  studies  for 
lingQistic  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  might  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  college,  a  recommendation  that  was  adopted  hy  the 
board,  and  was  at  once  inaugurated  by  the  privilege  of  election  of 
one  afternoon  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  the  Greek  of  the  junior 
year  and  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  senior  year.  In  this  new  depar- 
ture the  college  was  thus  one  of  the  very  first,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Burean  of  Education.  The  plan  at  first  was  con- 
fined from  necessity  exclusively  to  chemical  work,  but  as  facilities 
and  time  permitted  physical  work  was  provided,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Jacob  Tome  scientific  building,  in  1884,  a  physical 
laboratory  was  provided  and  a  complete  elective  collegiate  physical 
laboratory  course  inaugurated.  Upon  Dr.  Johnson's  suggestion  an 
elective  course  in  Hebrew  in  lieu  of  the  higher  mathematics  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  was  established  about  the  same  time  as  the 
scientific  elective  course,  which  has  met  a  felt  want  under  the  able 
instmction  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Harman,  LL.  D.,  for  more  tlian  twenty 
years.  The  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  college  by  the  gifts 
to  its  dowment  during  the  centennial  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1866 
augured  well  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  college,  when  the  death 
of  President  Johnson,  in  April,  1868,  left  it  without  the  one  most 
thoroughly  conversant  with  its  possibilities  as  well  as  its  needs,  and 
just  as  some  of  his  beat-formed  plans  might  havo  been  realized. 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Dashiell,  D.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1846,  was  then  elected 
president.    A  fine  preacher,  a  genial  gentleman,  of  fine  presence  and 
influence,  and  attached  to  hi.s  Alma  Mater,  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  novel  and  intricate  duties  of 
hiH  position  befoi'e  he  wa^  called   to  a  high  official  position  in  the 
church  in  1872.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  A.  MeCauley,  D,  D., 
of  the  class  of  1847,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, and  not  without  experience  as  an  educator.     He  was  most 
cordially  received  by  the  faculty  and  friends  of  the  college.    The 
finances  of  the  college,  by  reason  of  the  centennial  collection,  were  in 
an  excellent  condition,  and  the  outl< 
By  reason  of  some  changes  in  the  facul 
siderable  ill  feeling  was  created,  which 
of  the  college.     But  as  its  centennial  ap 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  its  frien 
be  necessary  to  give  it  the  highest  el 
effort,  the  Jacob  Tome   Scientific   Bi 
Memorial  Library  Hall,  and  the  gymt 
Collie  was  enlarged  and   remodeled 
expended  upon  the  repairs  and  improv 
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about  150,000  added  to  the  endowment  fund.  In  June,  1888,  Dr. 
McCauley  presented  his  resig^nation  to  the  boirrd  of  trustees,  leaving 
the  college  plant  much  enlarged  in  buildings  and  its  endowment 
much  increased.  The  most  notable  educational  change  during  his 
administration  was  the  admission  of  women  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  college,  an  innovation  which  the  high  rank  immediately  assumed 
by  them  in  college  classes  seemed  to  justify. 

In  April,  1889,  Rev.  George  E.  Reed,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
University,  and  for  twenty  years  a  popular  pastor  in  the  New  York  East 
Conference,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  the  college 
having  been  administered  ad  interim,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
McCauley,  by  Professor  Himes. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Reed  thus  far  has  been  characterized  by 
energetic  attention  to  the  external  condition  of  the  college.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  have  been  put  in  complete  order.  Steam  heat 
from  a  central  plant  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  buildings.  An 
athletic  field  has  been  purchased  and  put  in  excellent  condition.  A 
commodious  residence  for  the  president  has  been  fitted  up  upon  a  lot 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  separated  from  the  campus  by  Main  street. 
The  preparatory  school  building  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate 
the  increased  numbers.  In  the  work  of  the  college  he  has  mainly  given 
personal  attention  to  instruction  in  oratory.  The  number  of  elective 
studies  has  been  increased.  A  chair  of  the  English  Bible  and  Semitic 
history  has  been  established.  Post-graduate  courses  of  study  have 
been  arranged.  Physical  training  and  athletics  have  been  given 
greater  prominence.  Alumni  representation  has  been  introduced  into 
the  board  of  trustees  and  its  number  enlarged. 

The  most  marked  success  has  been  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
law  school,  as  authorized  in  January,  1890.  Originally  established 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Reed  in  1834,  as  previously  stated,  it 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  and  large  patronage,  and  many  of  its 
graduates  attained  eminence  in  public  life  as  well  as  in  the  profes- 
sion. For  various  reasons,  among  them  the  general  depression  of 
the  college  by  the  war,  it  subsequently  became  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  such  students  as  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  in  1882,  with  the  death  of  Judge  Graham,  who 
had  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  law,  it  ceased  to  exist.  The 
president  and  local  committee,  to  whom  its  reestablishment  was 
intrusted,  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  as  dean  of  Prof. 
William  Trickett,  LL.  D.,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  profound  stu- 
dent, and  a  legal  author  of  established  reputation,  and  withal  an  apt 
and  enthusiastic  instructor.  The  success  has  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. During  the  year  1891-92,  35  students  were  enrolled,  and  a  class 
of  13  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  Paxson  delivering 
the  address  upon  the  occasion.  The  school  is  under  a  separate  board 
of  incorporators,  which  includes  many  eminent  jurists  and  public 
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men.  Tlie  faculty  of  the  law  school  includeH  William  Trickott,  LL.  D., 
dean  and  professor  of  the  law  of  real  estate;  K.  L.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  criminal  law;  M.  W.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
equity;  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  professor  of  practice;  J.  M.  Weakley,  pro- 
f(\ssor  of  the  law  of  torts. 

The  following  compose  the  faculty  of  the  college:  George  K.  Reed, 
I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  moral  science;  Charles  F. 
Himes,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics;  Henry  M.  Harman,  D.  I).,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  Oreek  and  Hebrew  and  librarian;  Henry  C  Whiting, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Latin;  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  I).,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages;  James  H.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek  and 
political  economy;  William  B.  Lindsay,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  professor  of 
chemistry;  Bradford  O.  Mclntire,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture and  history;  Robert  W.  Rogers,  Ph.  !>.,  professor  of  the  Englifih 
bible  and  Semitic  history;  Wiilard  G.  Lake,  A.  M.,  instructor  in 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  physical  culture. 
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FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE. » 

By  TmeoDORB  Appbl,  D.  D. 

FRANKLIN  CX)LLEGE,  LANCASTER,  PA.,  POUNDED  A.  D.  1787. 

The  early  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  in  their  day  soaght,  as 
a  matter  of  primary  importance,  to  erect  churches  and  to  establish 
for  themselves  parochial  schools  in  connection  with  their  congrega- 
tions. Through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a  Swiss 
missionary,  a  fund  was  secured  in  England  for  the  support  of  what 
were  called  charity  or  free  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
population  of  the  State,  in  which  both  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages were  to  be  taught.  Mr.  Schlatter  served  as  "  superintendent" 
of  these  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  fund  in 
Philadelphia,  for  several  years  preceding  the  year  1757. 

These  schools  had  a  happy  effect,  but  were  only  partially  success- 
ful. The  movement  in  their  favor  was  prompted  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  benevolence;  but  it  came  to  be  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  involving  also  a  secular  or  political  motive.  Archbishop 
Herring,  of  England,  speaking  on  this  subject,  had  said  that  ''it  would 
be  a  dreadful  thing  if  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  should  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  and  Jesuits  and  Anally  drive  the 
English  out  of  America."  The  schools  flourished  for  awhile,  but 
became  unpopular  with  the  people  in  the  course  of  time;  and  the 
Germans  then  determined  to  educate  their  children  themselves  in 
their  own  parochical  schools,  having  received  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  do  so  from  their  English  brethren. 

As  the  German  clergy,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  were  well-educated 
men,  having  been  trained  in  the  universities  or  schools  of  Germany 
before  they  came  to  America,  the  thought  of  establishing  a^high  school, 
a  gymnasium,  or  a  university  in  this  country  for  the  education  of 
their  successors  in  the  sacred  office  and  for  higher  education  in  gen- 
eral occurred  to  them  at  an  early  day,  and  Franklin  College  was  the 
result  of  their  reflections. 

The  clergymen  more  prominent  in  the  founding  of  this  college  were 
the  two  German  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 

•The  accotmt  of  1890-18W  and  the  bibliography  have  been  furnished  by  Prof. 
Joseph  H.  Dubbs. 
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Drs.  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth,  C.  D.  Weiberg,  and  at  Lancaster,  Drs.  G.  H.  E. 
Muhlenberg  and  W.  Hendel.  Many  distlngaished  laymen  in  the 
State  also  took  part  in  the  movement,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
the  honorables  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Richard  Rush,  Thomas  Mif- 
flin, Thomas  McKean,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  and  Joseph  Hiester.  Dr. 
Rush,  urging  upon  others  the  importance  of  the  new  institution  at 
Lancaster,  said  that  existing  circumstances  ''have  determined  me 
more  than  ever  to  look  to  my  German  brethren  (excuse  the  term)  as 
the  future  reservoirs  and  vehicles  to  posterity  of  a  great  part  of  the 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  charter  of  Franklin  College  was  granted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania  on  March  10,  1787.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  act  of  legislative  favor  were,  in  the  first  place,  because  "the 
citizens  of  this  State  of  German  birth  and  extraction  have  eminently 
contributed,  by  their  industry,  economy,  and  public  virtues,  to  raise 
the  State  to  its  present  happiness  and  prosperity;  secondly,  because 
these  citizens  and  others  made  their  application  from  a  desire  to 
increase  the  blessings  derived  from  the  possession  of  property  and 
free  government,  and,  thirdly,  because  the  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  their  purity  depends,  under  God,  in  a  great  measure  on 
th0  establishment  and  support  of  suitable  places  of  education  for 
.the  purpose  of  training  up  a  succession  of  youth  who,  by  being  enabled 
fully  to  understand  the  grounds  of  both,  may  be  led  the  more  zeal- 
ously to  practice  the  one  and  the  more  zealously  to  defend  the  other." 

The  institution  was  to  be  a  college  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
with  something  of  the  nature  of  a  university  about  it,  including  also 
a  charity  school,  **for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  learned  languages;  in  theology,  and  in  the 
useful  arts,  sciences,  and  literature;  and  from  a  profound  respect  for 
the  talents,  virtues,  and  services  to  mankind  in  general,  but  more 
especially  to  this  Commonwealth,  of  his  excellency  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, esq.,  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council,  the  said  college 
shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  denominated  'Franklin  College.'"  Fifteen 
of  the  trustees  were  to  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  15  to  the 
Reformed,  and  15  to  other  Christian  denominations. 

The  legislature,  in  order  further  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
young  institution,  made  it  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  which,  although  of  little  value  at  the  time, 
subsequently  became  productive,  and  was  made  to  subserve  a  useful 
purpose. 

The  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  in  Lancaster,  June  5, 1787,  and 
organized  the  faculty  by  appointing  professors  for  the  different 
departments  of  study.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  elected  principal ;  Dr. 
Hendel,  vice-principal;  Rev.  F.  V.  Melsheimer,  professor  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  German;  Mr.  William  Reich^pbach,  of  mathematics,  and 
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Rev.  Joseph  Hutchins,  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  In 
regard  to  the  x)er8onnel  of  this  honorable  body  of  teachers,  Dr.  Rush, 
in  an  article  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  that  day,  said  that  '^a 
cluster  of  more  learned  or  better  qualified  masters,  I  believe,  have 
not  met  in  any  university." 

The  formal  opening  of  the  college  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June 
following,  and  was  an  event  of  much  interest,  attracting  thousands 
of  people  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  His  excellency,  Dr.  Franklin, 
president  of  the  State,  was  present  and  gave  dignity  and  grace  to  the 
occasion.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  delivered  the  sermon  in  German,  and  Dr. 
Hutchins,  an  Episcopalian,  in  the  English  language.  A  Lancaster 
correspondent  of  the  Gazette  in  Philadelphia  wrote  that  the  people 
were  much  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  so  many  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations — ^some  four  or  five  of  them — ^taking 
part  in  the  same  meeting,  a  sight  that  had  been  seldom  witnessed  in 
those  days. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  the  following  gentlemen 
occupied  chairs  in  the  faculty  during  the  history  of  the  institution 
from  1787  to  1853:  James  Ross,  Benedict  Schipper,  W.  C.  Brownlee, 
Thos.  T.  Norr,  of  Denmark,  Doyle,  Snowden,  Cassidy  Armstrong,  F. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  and  J.  Chapman.  Professor  Schipper  published  a 
Grerman  and  English  dictionary.  Professor  Brownlee  became  a  distin- 
guished divine  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  James  Ross, 
whilst  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  published  his  celebrated  Latin 
grammar  and  other  Latin  helps,  at  Lancaster,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 

Dr.  Ross  was  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  in  this  country  at  the 
time.  On  one  occasion  he  fell  into  a  controversy  on  the  comer  of  the 
street  with  Dr.  Christian  L.  Becker,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  author,  but  they  soon  found  they  could  not  understand  each 
other's  language,  and  then  began  to  converse  in  Latin,  but  owing  to 
difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  that  learned  tongue  the  difficulty 
remained  as  great  as  it  had  been  before.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
they  should  carry  on  the  debate  in  Latin  through  the  newspapers  of 
the  town  in  the  use  of  that  language.  The  discussion  was  continued 
in  this  way  for  some  time,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  their 
readers.  This  rencounter  of  the  great  Latinist,  with  Grerman  learning, 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  mind,  for  when  he  published  his  edition 
of  the  Colloquies  of  Corderius,  at  Lancaster,  in  1804,  he  thankfully 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Becker  and  Dr.  Muhlenbei^  for 
''their  able  assistance  in  examining  and  correcting  the  proof  sheets 
of  this  new  book." 

Franklin  College,  starting  out  with  such  an  auspicious  beginning, 
went  into  operation,  but,  owing  to  a  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
more  particularly  the  want  of  a  sufficient  endowment  or  financial  sup- 
port, it  did  not  meet  with  the  expectation  of  its  founders.     It  never 
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became  a  college  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term;  it  did  not  graduate 
any  of  its  students,  and  it  did  not  rise  to  be  anything  higher  than  a 
respectable  classical  school  for  the  city  of  Lancaster,  without  attract- 
ing students  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  existence  of  the  so-called  college  for  more  than  a  half  of  a  cen- 
tury was,  however,  not  in  vain.  In  the  course  of  time  its  10,000 
acres  of  public  domain  came  into  the  market,  and  in  1850  it  found 
that,  while  it  had  no  college  classes,  it  had  accumulated  a  respect- 
able college  endowment,  amounting  to  $51,000.  The  trustees  then 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  funds  committed 
'  to  their  charge.  At  first  it  was  thought  advisable  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary building,  and  to  convert  the  high  school  into  a  regular  college; 
but  after  further  reflection  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  it  would 
be  more  judicious  to  consolidate  their  own  institution  with  Marshall 
College,  at  Mercersburg,  thus  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  the 
number  of  such  institutions  in  the  State.  The  union,  after  some 
delay,  was  effected  and  carried  out  in  the  year  1853,  when  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  commenced  its  history. 

MABSHALL  COLLEGE,  AT  MERCERSBURG,  PA.,  POUNDED  A.  D.  1836. 

In  the  year  1829  a  classical  school  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  theological  seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
York,  Pa.,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Young, 
one  of  the  theological  professors.  After  his  death,  in  1831,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Ranch,  of  the  university  at  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, was  elected  by  the  synod  of  the  church  to  fill  his  place,  with 
such  assistants  as  were  needed  from  time  to  time.  In  the  year  1834 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Budd,  jr.,  a  graduate  ol  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  was  associated  with  hiui  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  other 
English  branches,  by  whose  tact  and  skill  the  course  of  studies  was 
gradually  enlarged  until  it  approached  the  regular  college  curriculum. 

The  high  school,  by  order  of  the  synod,  was  removed  to  Mercers- 
burg, Pa.,  in  1835,  the  seminary  following  it  in  1837,  and  formally 
constituted  a  college  under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1836,  signed  by  Joseph  Ritner,  then  governor.  In  honor  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  the  legal  Washington  of  this  country,  it  was 
named  Marshall  College. 

In  connection  with  the  grant  of  a  charter  in  1836,  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  was  so  liberal  and  enlightened  in  those  days  as  to 
donate  $10,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  college,  as  it  had  been  doing 
in  the  case  of  other  colleges  in  the  State,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, in  order  to  strengthen  it  in  its  infancy,  it  made  an  additional 
*  gift  of  $1,000  annually,  which  ceased  sooner  than  was  originally 
intended,  on  account  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  State. 

Under  its  new  auspices  Dr.  Ranch  became  the  first  president  of 
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the  college,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Budd,  arranged  the 
student-s  into  the  usual  four  classes  of  a  college  course.  The  first 
commencement  was  held  in  1837,  when  there  was  one  graduate,  who 
received  all  the  honors.  From  that  time  onward  the  graduates 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  col- 
lege at  Mercersburg — ^from  1836  to  1853 — the  number  of  graduates  was 
182,  while  many  more  of  the  students  pursued  a  partial  course  of 
study  in  the  college  or  the  preparatory  department. 

During  the  x>eriod  just  mentioned  the  following  professors  occupied 
chairs  in  the  faculty: 

As  presidents  and  professors  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy — Rev. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Ranch  from  1836  to  1841,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin  from 
1841  to  1853. 

As  professors  of  m^hemaiics^  physicsy  and  astronomy — Samuel  W. 
Budd,  jr. ,  from  1836  to  1846 ;  Thomas  D.  Baird,  esq. ,  from  1847  to  1849, 
and  Rev.  Theodore  Appel  from  1851  to  1853. 

Of  the  ancient  languages  and  belles  letters — Rev.  Joseph  F.  Berg, 
from  1836  to  1837;  Rev.  Edward  Bourne,  from  1837  to  1838;  Rev. 
Albert  Smith,  from  1838  to  1840,  and  William  M.  Nevin,  esq.,  from 
1840  to  1853. 

Of  the  German  language  and  literature — Dr.  F.  A.  Ranch,  from  1836 
to  1841,  and  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  from  1844  to  1853. 

Of  chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history — S.  W.  Budd,  jr.,  from 
1836  to  1841;  Traill  Green,  M.  D.,  from  1841  to  1848;  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Porter,  from  1849  to  1853. 

Of  jurisprudence — Hon.  Alexander  Thompson,  LL.  D.,  from  1837 
to  1848. 

Tutors  or  adjunct  professors. — Mostly  graduates  of  the  college  or 
theological  students:  David  T.  Stoddard,  Andrew  S.  Young,  Rev. 
Gardner  Jones,  Rabbi  H.  C.  Bernstein,  Christian  R.  Kessler,  Theodore 
Appel,  John  Cessna,  George  D.  Wolff,  Maximilian  Stern,  E.  W.  Rei- 
necke,  David  A.  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Stem,  John  S.  Ermentrout, 
Beecher  C.  Wolff,  George  B.  Russel,  and  Clement  Z.  Weiser. 

Hectors  of  the  preparatory  department. — Rev.  W.  A.  Good,  Rev.  A. 
S.  Young,  J.  H.  Good,  A.  J.  M.  Hudson,  J.  S.  Loose,  D.  Snively, 
C.  Z.  Weiser,  and  S.  G.  Wagner,  with  theological  students  as 
assistants. 

The  law  school  connected  with  the  college  was  located  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Thompson.  During  its 
continuance,  from  1837  to  1848,  it  graduated  a  limited  number  of 
batchelors  of  law,  among  whom  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hendricks,  late 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  John  Scott,  United 
States  Senator. 

The  death  of  President  Ranch  in  1841,  in  the  meridian  of  his  useful 
life,  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the  young  institution  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life  and  best  energies.    He  had  studied  at  the  universitieB 
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of  Marburg,  Giessen,  and  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  receiving  an  appointment  at  Heidelberg  as  a  permanent  professor 
when,  for  being  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  principles,  like  FoUen  and 
Lieber,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  as  an  exile  to  America  in  1831.  In 
1840  he  published  his  Psychology,  or  View  of  the  Human  Soul,  in- 
cluding Anthropology,  a  work  of  decided  merit,  and  was  about  to 
prepare  for  the  press  his  lectures  on  Christian  ethics  and  sBsthetics 
when  he  fell  at  his  post,  in  1841,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  midst  of  his  rising  fame.  His  was  one  of  the  best  minds  of  Glermany 
transplanted  to  this  country.  He  excelled  as  a  linguist  and  natu- 
ralist, but  more  particularly  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian,  and 
teemed  with  learning.  It  was  his  wish  to  unite  German  and  English 
philosophy,  not  in  the  way  of  an  **  elective  compound,"  which  was  to 
be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  the  organic  union  of  the 
two  in  which  the  better  element  of  each  should  be  duly  represented 
and  appear  in  a  living  growth.  The  end  aimed  at  was  an  Anglo- 
Gtorman  philosophy,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  a  few  years  longer 
it  is  believed  that  by  his  thorough  scholarship  he  would  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  philosophical  literature  of  his  adopted 
country.  He  was  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  the  impulse  which  he 
gave  to  philosophic  thought  is  still  felt,  more  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  selection  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  one 
of  his  pupils,  was  published  in  1856,  under  the  title  The  Inner  Life 
of  the  Christian. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  State  to  the 
colleges  took  place  about  the  time  of  Dr.  Ranch's  decease,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  college  did  not  think  that  the  finances  of  the  college 
were  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  successor.  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin, 
professor  in  the  seminary,  was  accordingly  requested  to  serve  as  tem- 
porary president,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties,  and  he  continued 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  the  year  1853,  because  the  treasury 
during  that  period  was  not  in  a  condition  to  secure  a  competent  per- 
son to  relieve  him  of  his  additional  duties.  He  declined  all  remuner- 
ation for  his  services,  and  advised  the  trustees  to  strengthen  the 
faculty  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  professor.  Providen- 
tially this  was  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Traill  Green,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  as  professor  of  the  natural  sciences,  who,  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  superior  ability,  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of 
nature  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  a  branch  which  previously  had 
received  too  little  attention. 

Dr.  Nevin,  by  his  profound  acquaintance  with  German  literature 
and  science,  was  in  an  eminent  degree  qualified  to  become  the  succes- 
sor of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Ranch.  He  mastered  the  systems  of  ethics 
and  mental  philosophy  taught  by  the  latter,  added  materially  to  their 
elucidation,  and,  with  his  superior  command  of  the  English  language, 
gavo  a  new  impulse  to  Anglo-German  thought.    He  wrote  extensively 
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for  the  public  press,  engaged  in  numerous  theological  controversies 
with  distinguished  men  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  theologians  of  his  age.  (See  his  Life  and 
Work,  p.  776,  by  Theodore  Appel,  Philadelphia,  1889.  Also,  Recol- 
lections of  College  Life  at  Mercersburg,  by  the  same  author,  p.  348, 
1886.) 

Dr.  Nevin's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer  gave  luster  and  fame 
to  the  institutions  at  Mercersburg.  His  students  caught  his  spirit 
and  did  much  to  promote  their  best  interests.  In  1843  and  1844  the 
two  literary  societies,  Diagnothian  and  Goethean,  by  their  own 
activity  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  erected  for  their  use  two  beautiful 
halls,  chaste  in  style,  resembling  temples  devoted  to  the  muses,  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  strangers  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town. 

In  the  year  1844,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  became  one  of  the  professors  in  the  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg, and  there  entered  upon  his  literary  career  in  this  country,  which 
has  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  author.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  professor  of  German  literature  in  the  college, 
which  served  to  strengthen  its  character  as  an  Anglo-German  insti- 
tution. In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nevin  he  performed  an  invaluable 
service  in  awakening  Pennsylvania  Germans  out  of  their  intellectual 
slumbers  and  inducing  them  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  In  1848 
Dr.  Schaff  founded  Der  Kirchenfreund,  a  valuable  theological  monthly 
and  a  useful  organ  for  the  two  German  churches  of  this  country, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed.  In  1851  he  published  his  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  in  the  German  language,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
his  monthly,  he  had  to  import  type  and  printer  to  the  village  of  Mer- 
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cersburg.  In  noticing  this  his  first  volume  on  church  history,  the 
Princeton  Review  said  that  it  placed  *'  its  author  in  the  highest  rank 
of  living  or  contemporary  church  historians,"  a  position  which  by  his 
many  other  learned  works  he  has  fully  maintained  during  subse- 
quent years.  At  a  later  period  he  was  one  of  the  theological  profess- 
ors in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  He  died  in 
October,  1893  In  the  year  1846  Dr.  Nevin  published  his  Mystical 
Presence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,"  and  from  time  to  time  other  smaller  theological 
treatises;  but  up  to  the  year  1848  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
addressing  the  public  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects  through 
the  weekly  paper  of  the  church.  This  subjected  him  to  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  it  began  to  be  felt  that  there  was  need  of  a  more 
general  medium  in  which  his  more  elaborate  articles  of  a  theological 
or  philosophical  character  might  appear  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
The  alumni  association  of  the  college  accordingly,  in  the  year  1849, 
established  the  Mercersburg  Review  and  Dr.  Nevin  became  its  lead- 
ing contributor.  His  numerous  articles  in  the  Review,  all  evincing 
great  breadth  of  thought,  gave  it  a  high  character.     From  1849  to  1883 
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he  had  made  over  100  contributions  to  its  pages  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary length  and  ability,  enough  to  fill  several  large  octavo  volumes. 
The  Review  was  the  literary  organ  of  both  college  and  seminary,  and 
had  much  to  do  in  determining  their  character,  as  well  as  in  promot- 
ing their  prosperity  and  success. 

In  the  year  1850  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster, 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  reputation  of  the  Mercersburg  pro- 
fessors, made  a  proposition  to  consolidate  their  own  institution  with 
Marshall  College.  It  was  fair  and  honorable  in  every  respect,  cairying 
with  it  the  prospect  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  institutions,  and 
apparently  well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  their 
founders.  The  project  was  encompassed  with  serious  difficulties  at 
Lancaster,  Mercersburg,  and  in  the  legislature  at  Harrisburg.  At 
Lancaster  they  were  overcome  by  the  personal  efforts  of  ex-Pi*esident 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Bowman,  Episcopal  rector  at  Lancaster, 
and  other  intelligent  citizens;  at  Harrisburg,  by  a  plain  statement  of 
the  case,  and  at  Mercersburg  and  vicinity,  where  the  college  liad 
enlisted  no  small  amount  of  local  pride.  Dr.  Keim,  by  his  commanding 
influence  among  the  trustees  and  in  the  church,  was  enabled  to  sur- 
mount all  opposition,  and  the  consolidation  became  an  established  fact 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1853.  The  institution  at  Lancaster  had  a 
respectable  endowment,  with  no  college  classes;  the  one  at  Mercers- 
burg had  the  latter,  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  former.  The 
union  was  generally  i-egarded  as  wise  and  judicious. 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  AT  LANCASTER,  PA. 

CONSOLIDATED  A.  D.  1853. 

The  proposition  of  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  made  in  1849,  to  consolidate  their  institution  with  Marshall  Col- 
lege, at  Mercersburg,  was  promptly  accepted,  but  it  required  several 
years  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  It  involved  a  pledge  that 
the  citizens  of  Lancaster  city  and  county  would  contribute  a  sum  of 
$25,000  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of  necessary 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  new  college.  At  the  time  there  was  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  colleges  among  the  Germans,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  took  more  than  two  years 
for  an  indefatigable  agent — Rev.  John  Casper  Bucher — to  collect  in 
the  so-called  "Garden  of  the  State"  the  amount  of  money  called  for 
in  the  case.  The  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  colleges  was 
approved  by  the  legislature  April  19, 1851,  but  the  charter  was  not 
issued  by  the  governor  until  1852,  when  it  appeared  that  all  the 
conditions  which  it  included  were  complied  with. 

According  to  the  charter  of  Franklin  College  one-third  of  the  trus- 
tees were  required  to  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  one-third  to 
the  Lutheran;  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
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the  new  institation  should  be  predominantly  under  the  control  of  a 
single  religious  denomination.  Ifc  was  therefore  agreed  that  the 
Reformed  should  pay  the  Lutherans  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
Franklin  College  property,  estimated  at  $51,000,  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  Franklin  professorship  of  languages 
in  Pennsylvania  College,  a  prominent  Lutheran  institution  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  This  amount,  $17,000,  was  paid  over  by  the  Reformed 
Synod  on  demand,  and  the  agreement  was  regarded  as  satisfactory 
on  all  sides.  In  view  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  condition  the  new 
charter  required  that  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  should  l>elong  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  that  the  other  third  might  be  of  different  eccle- 
siastical connections.  In  the  course  of  time  an  amendment  was  made 
to  the  chart-er  to  the  effect  that  three  new  trustees  should  be  annually 
elected  by  the  Reformed  Synod  from  the  nominations  made  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  college  and  the  synod. 

The  gentlemen  active  in  effecting  the  consolidation  were  among  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Lancaster  City  and  the  State,  consisting  of 
ex-President  James  Buchanan,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Bowman, 
afterwards  bishop,  John  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  John  Reynolds,  Hon.  Henry 
G.  Long,  Hon.  Fmanuel  C.  Reigart,  Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes,  D.  W.  Patter- 
son, esq.,  Nathaniel  Ellmaker,  esq.,  Christopher  Ilager,  John  Baus- 
man,  Samuel  Humes,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Joseph  Eonigmacher,  Hon.  William 
Hiester,  Hon.  Abraham  Peters,  Hon.  David  Erause,  J.  W.  Gloninger, 
M.  D.,  Hon.  Henry  Ruby,  Barnard  Wolff,  William  Heyser,  and  others. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  college, 
but  on  account  of  the  critical  state  of  his  health  he  felt  compelled  to 
decline  the  appointment,  which  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the 
friends  of  the  college  generally.  Thereupon  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place,  but  the  Reformed  Synod  was  not  willing  that 
he  should  withdraw  from  his  position  as  professor  of  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  Mercersburg.  The  college  therefore  remained  without  a 
head  until  the  fall  of  the  year  1854,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  V.  Grerhart, 
president  of  Heidelberg  College,  Tiflan,.Ohio,  was  called  to  nil  the 
vacancy.  He  had  graduated  at  Mercersburg  in  the  year  1838,  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ranch  for  many  years,  and  his  appointment  as 
president  of  his  alma  mater  gave  general  satisfaction.  He  became  an 
efficient  officer,  and  added  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  faculty. 
He  was  well  qualified  to  teach  Dr.  Ranch's  Psychology  and  Christian 
Ethics,  and  published  a  translation  of  Beck's  Logic,  to  which  he  added 
an  extensive  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  in  General,  a 
work  of  decided  merit.  By  his  enthusiasm  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  logic  among  the  students,  something  needed  at  the  time,  as 
this  branch  of  study  had  been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  philosoph- 
ical course  of  the  college.  lie  also  published  a  selection  of  the  ser- 
mons of  Dr.  Ranch  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  the  ''Inner  Life 
of  the  Christian." 
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During  the  spring  of  1853  the  faculty  and  students  of  Marshall 
College  removed  to  Lancaster  and  entered  upon  the  usual  summer 
term  of  study  in  the  old  Franklin  College  building,  which  answered 
their  purpose  until  better  accommodations  could  be  made  for  them. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  formal  opening  of  the  college  was  proclaimed 
in  Fulton  Hall,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  indicated  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  citizens  of  the  place.  The  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  was  present  and  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  by  a  graceful  address,  as  the  representative  of  the  State; 
an  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Lancaster  was  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes,  and  Dr.  Nevin  as  the  representative  of  the 
college  delivered  the  main  discourse  of  the  evening,  in  which  he  dwelt 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  education  called  for  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  an  Anglo-German  State.  At  the  commencement  in 
September  following,  Dr.  Nevin  presided  and  conferred  the  degrees,  in 
connection  with  which  he  delivered  an  elaborate  baccalaureate  address 
on  "  Man's  true  destiny."  See  his  Life  and  Work,  already  referred  to, 
pages  445-461. 

From  the  year  1863  the  following  gentlemen  served  as  professors 
in  the  college,  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  tutors: 

As  presidents  and  professors  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, — Rev. 
E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  from  1854  to  1866;  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D., 
from  1866  to  1876;  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Appel,  D.  D.,  from  1877  to  1889, 
and  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  from  1889  to  date  (1902). 

Of  mathematicSj  physics,  and  oMronomy. — Rev.  Theodore  Appel, 
D.  D.,  from  1853  to  1872,  and  of  physics  and  astronomy  from  1872  to 
1877;  Rev.  Walter  E.  Krebs,  A.  M.,  from  1872  to  1877;  Frederick  K. 
Smyth,  A.  M.,  from  1877  to  1880,  and  Jefferson  E.  Kershner,  Ph.  D., 
from  1880  to  date. 

Of  ancient  languages  and  beUes-lettres. — William  M.  Nevin,  LL.  D., 
from  1853  to  1872,  and  of  English  literature  and  belles-lettres  from 
1872  to  1892;  Rev.  D.  M.  Wolff,  A.  M.,  from  1873  to  1875;  Rev.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  from  1876  to  1877;  John  B.  Kieffer,  Ph.  D.,  from 
1877  to  date,  and  George  F.  Mull,  A.  M.,  adjunct  professor  from  1886  to 
date. 

Of  natural  science^  chemisinryy  and  geology. — Rev.  Thomas  C.  Por- 
ter, D.  D.,  from  1853  to  1866;  Charles  H.  Budd,  M.  D.,  from  1867  to 
1871;  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  from  1871  to  1889,  and  Rev.  Richard 
C.  Schiedt,  from  1888  to  date. 

Of  history  and  cbstJietics. — Adolphus  L.  Koeppen,  A.  M.,  from  1853 
to  1861";  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.,  from"  1861  to  1866. 

Of  the  Oerman  language  and  literature. — ^Adolphus  L.  Koeppen, 
A.  M.,  from  1853  to  1861;  Rev.  F.  W.  A.  Falk,  Ph.  D.,  from  1864  to 
1867;  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  from  1871  to  1889. 

Of  history  and  archceology. — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  D.  D.,  from 
1875  to  date. 
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Of  anatomy  and  physiology. — John  L.  Atlee,  M.  D..  from  1853  to 
1885. 

Rectors  of  academy^  toith  assistants. — Cyrus  V.  Mays,  A.  M.,  Rev. 
D.  M.  Wolff,  A.  M.,  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  A.  M.,  Rev.  James  Craw- 
ford, A.  M.,  Rev.  Greorge  F.  Mull,  A.  M.,  and  W.  W.  Moore. 

The  faculty,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Mercersburg  to  Lan- 
caster, was  strengthened  by  a  new  colleague  in  the  person  of  Adolphus 
L.  Koeppen,  as  professor  of  German  literature  and  history,  who  here 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  He  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
February  14,  1804,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in  the  university. 
He  was  professor  of  history  in  the  military  college  in  the  island  of 
^gina,  Greece,  from  1834  to  1846;  public  lecturer  on  history  in  the 
United  States  from  1846  to  1853;  professor  at  Lancaster  from  1853  to 
1861 ;  subsequently  librarian  of  the  royal  library  and  a  member  of  the 
court  of  King  Otho  at  Athens,  Greece,  where  he  died  from  an  aoci- 
dent  in  1873.  While  he  was  professor  at  Lancaster  he  prepared  for 
the  press  his  World  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  work  of  sui)erior  merit, 
accompanied  with  a  valuable  Historico-Geographical  Atlas,  which 
was  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  1854. 

Dr.  Falk,  who  succeeded  Professor  Koeppen  in  the  chair  of  history 
and  German  literature,  was  also  an  interesting  personage.  He  was 
born  in  Silesia,  Germany,  November  10,  1805,  where  his  father  was  a 
superintendent  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  studied  in  the  University 
of  Breslau,  and  in  1848  was  elected  member  of  the  Parliament  that 
met  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  as  a  representative  of  the  Liberals 
who  were  in  favor  of  a  united  Germany.  In  1849  he  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  Parliament  in  Berlin,  representing  the  same 
party.  He  was  closely  related  to  Von  Falk,  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man statesman  and  minister  of  cultus  at  Berlin.  In  1852  he  sailed 
for  America,  served  as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  St.  James 
College,  Maryland,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Chnrch 
in  1859.  In  1867,  after  three  years  of  service  as  professor  at  Lancas- 
ter, he  became  professor  of  modem  languages  in  Racine  College, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  to  teach  for  twenty  years,  and  died 
in  Nebraska  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  November  13,  1887.  He  was  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a  German  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  a  short  time  before  he  left  Lancaster,  in  an 
address  before  the  students,  he  predicted  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  Germany  would  be  united,  with  Prus- 
sia at  its  head.  The  prediction  was  verified  sooner  than  his  audience 
expected. 

The  college,  transplanted  to  a  new  soil  at  Itancaster,  took  root, 
increased  in  strength,  and  soon  began  to  exercise  a  quickening  influ- 
ence upon  the  German  population  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
elsewhere  in  favor  of  a  higher  education.  The  students  showed  the 
same  zeal  for  the  college  as  they  had  done  at  Mercersburg.    Soon 
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after  they  came  to  Lancaster  they  went  to  work  and  oy  their 
own  efforts,  mainly,  erected  for  themselves  halls  for  their  literary 
societies,  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  at  Mercersburg,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000  for  each.  They  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  main 
building  of  the  college,  as  detached  wings,  which  added  very  much 
to  its  appearance  on  the  heights  of  Lancaster,  commanding  an 
extended  view  of  the  country  in  all  directions. 

A  handsome  addition  was  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  college  by 
Elder  Henry  Leonard,  of  Basil,  Ohio,  in  1863,  during  the  war.  He 
had  been  successful  as  an  agent  of  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
and  by  what  he  regarded  as  a  premonition  or  dream  believed  that  he 
had  a  divine  call  to  labor  for  the  institutions  of  his  church  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West.  By  his  faith  and  Christian  spirit  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period  of  time  he  secured  over  $33,000  in  reliable 
subscriptionH,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  the  West  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  done  his  duty  and  with  the  kindest  wishes  of 
all  who  had  given  him  large  amounts  of  their  money  as  well  as  of  all 
other  friends  of  the  college. 

Amidst  its  new  surroundings  at  Lancaster,  the  number  of  its  grad- 
uates increased  from  year  to  year.  For  a  time  it  held  its  own  during 
the  war,  but  at  length  it  had  to  succumb  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
its  demoralizing  effects.  In  1862  the  graduates  numbered  28,  but  in 
1866  only  6.  Under  the  quickening  influences  of  the  establishment 
of  peace,  however,  its  friends  rallied,  determined  to  impart  to  it  a  new 
impulse  and  a  more  vigorous  life.  The  faculty  was  reconstructed, 
and  Dr.  Nevin  was  once  more  called  to  take  charge  of  the  institution 
as  president,  with  his  predecessor  as  vice-president  at  his  side.  Thus 
reconstructed  we  may  say  that  the  faculty  was  much  stronger  than  it 
had  been  before,  without  casting  any  reflections  on  its  ability  or  pre- 
vious efficiency.  It  was  believed  that  his  name  and  fame  would  serve 
to  impart  strength  to  the  movement  to  place  the  college  upon  a  better 
basis,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  It  was  decided  that  at  least 
$200,000  should  be  raised  to  meet  its  wants,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Wolff, 
retired  theological  professor,  secured  from  Mr.  Lewis  Audenried,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  a  legacy  of  $35,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship, which  with  other  contributions  secured  by  him  and  others  during 
President  Nevin's  term  of  office  amounted  to  about  $70,000.  Largely 
through  Dr.  Nevin's  influence,  in  connection  with  that  of  other  dis- 
interested friends  of  the  college,  a  tract  of  over  3,000  acres  of  land 
in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  was  bequeathed  to  the  college  and  seminary, 
two-thirds  to  the  former  and  one-third  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  gift 
of  the  Wilhelm  family,  Benjamin,  Peter,  and  Mary,  all  unmarried, 
who,  having  connected  uhemselves  with  the  church  late  in  life,  by  a 
solemn  covenant  devoted  their  earthly  possessions  in  this  way  to  the 
cause  of    Christ.     Their  counselors  were    Hon.   William  J.   Baer, 
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Herman  L.  Baer,  esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Koplin,  the  friends  equally 
of  Dr.  Nevin  and  the  college  at  Lancaster.  The  legacy  became 
available  in  1878.  Thus  far  it  has  been  productive  in  satisfying  the 
reasonable  claims  of  the  legal  heirs,  amounting  to  $25,000.  The  land 
is  valuable  for  agricultural  and  mineral  purposes,  and  at  no  distant 
day  as  it  comes  into  the  market  it  will  no  doubt  increase  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  college  to  the  full  extent  of  $200,000,  the 
amount  designated  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  in  the  year  1866. 

The  college  building,  dedicated  in  1856,  was  constructed  without  any 
dormitories,  intended  simply  for  recitation  rooms,  library,  chapel,  and 
other  purposes.  At  first  it  was  thought  best  to  allow  the  students  to 
board  in  private  families,  but  this  was  a  mere  experiment,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  there  was  a  demand  for  a  boarding  house  on  the  col- 
lege campus  where  the  students,  in  part  at  least,  could  live  and  board 
together.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  during  the 
commencement  of  1871,  and  the  edifice  was  named  after  Dr.  Henry 
Harbaugh,  professor  of  theology,  then  recently  deceased,  who  had  first 
urged  the  erection  of  such  a  building.  It  cost  $15,000,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  by  liberal  contributions  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose 
exclusively.  Mr.  Charles  Santee  and  Mr.  George  W.  Fahnestock,  both 
of  Philadelphia,  contributed  about  one-half  of  the  amount  needed.  A 
part  of  the  students  room  in  this  building,  while  others  are  aUowed  to 
board  elsewhere. 

After  the  successful  erection  of  Harbaugh  Hall  in  1871,  another  new 
building  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  or  preparatory  depart- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  understanding  was  that  this  entire 
amount  was  to  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  contributions  through  an 
agent,  but  as  this  was  not  done  the  money  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  endowment  fund.  As,  however,  there  was  little  or  no  outcome 
from  this  investment,  the  result  was  that  the  income  of  the  college 
was  in  proportion  curtailed,  and  it  became  impossible  to  pay  the  pro- 
fessors' salaries  as  promptly  as  had  been  the  case  before.  As  this  dif- 
ficulty increased  from  year  to  year.  Dr.  Nevin  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
withdraw  from  the  college  in  1876,  in  order  that  it  might  live  within 
its  income. 

During  his  ten  years  of  service  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  ethics,  of  sesthetics,  and  of  history,  of  which  his  students  took 
copious  notes.  These  have  been  reproduced  under  an  abbreviated 
form  in  the  volume  on  his  '*Life,"  already  referred  to. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury  the  trustees  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  electing  a  salaried  president  at  the  time.  In  1877  they 
appointed  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Appel,  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
seminary,  as  temporary  president,  who  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
with  a  nominal  salary,  until  the  year  1889,  because  during  this  period 
there  were  no  means  at  hand  to  support  a  permanent  successor.  He 
gave  general  satisfaction  as  presiding  officer  in  the  college,  ];>erformed 
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the  duties  of  two  professorships  at  the  same  time,  reproduced  with 
good  effect  Dr.  Nevin's  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  in  various  ways 
excited  a  salutary  influence  in  the  institution,  which  showed  itself  in 
the  increasing  number  of  students  from  year  to  year. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin  died  in  the  year  1886,  full  of  honors  as  he  was  full  of 
years,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  annual  commencement  was  celebrated  and  largely  attended.  Just 
at  this  time  the  Alumni  Association  had  in  contemplation  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Franklin  College  in  1787, 
together  with  that  of  the  semicentennial  of  the  founding  of  Mar- 
shall College  in  1837,  and  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Nevin  imparted  to 
this  movement  a  healthy,  practical  direction.  Measures  were  initiated 
by  the  alumni  trustees  to  increase  the  eflftciency  of  the  college  in 
various  important  respects,  and,  among  others,  to  endow  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  with  a  fund  of  not  less  than  $30,000,  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Nevin  and  to  prepare  a  memorial  vol- 
ume of  his  long  and  useful  life.  Both  of  these  were  carried  out  during 
the  year  1889.  To  the  first  of  these  objects  Mr.  Charles  Santee,  of 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  Pepper,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  Schaff,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  were 
among  the  more  liberal  contributors.  At  this  same  commencement 
the  Daniel  SchoU  Observatory  was  dedicated  to  the  science  of  the 
heavens,  and  an  admirable  address  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young, 
of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

The  building,  with  its  valuable  instruments,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
James  M.  Hood,  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  SchoU,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  in 
honor  of  her  father's  memory,  for  which  she  made  the  generous  dona- 
tion of  $15,000. 

The  way  being  now  open  for  the  appointment  of  a  regular  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  Dr.  Appel  withdrew  from  his  onerous  position, 
and  Prof.  John  S.  Stahr  was  appointed  temporary  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Nmnber  of  graduates  from  1853  tol889 614 

Honorary  degrees  of  A.  M.  conferred  from  1853  to  1889 46 

Honorary  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  conferred  from  1853  to  1889 8 

Honorary  degrees  of  LL.  D.  conferred  from  1853  to  1889 14 

Honorary  degrees  of  D.  D.  conferred  from  1853  to  1889 63 

The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  college,  consisting  of  endow- 
ment funds,  buildings,  22  acres  of  land  in  the  campus,  and  so  on, 
exclusive  of  the  land  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  is  about  $300,000. 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  1890-1894. 

The  present  (1894)  condition  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  is 
prosperous  and  promising.  Though  the  last  years  have  been  com- 
paratively uneventful,  many  improvements  have  been  made  and  the 
number  of  students  has  correspondingly  increased. 
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Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president  in  1890,  after  many 
years'  service  as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
college,  of  the  class  of  1867,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  neces- 
sities and  requirements.  Under  his  direction,  though  there  have 
been  no  large  contributions  or  bequests  the  endowment  has  steadily 
increased. 

A  fine  gymnasium  has  .been  erected  and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  appliances  necessary  for  athletic  training.  Additional  instru- 
ments have  been  procured  for  the  Daniel  SchoU  Observatory,  which 
is  now  prepared  for  a  high  order  of  astronomical  work.  The  college 
library,  under  the  efficient  care  of  Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  a  good  reading  room  is  maintained  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  The  buildings  have  been  put  into  thorough 
repair,  and  within  the  past  year  steam  heating  has  been  introduced. 
A  very  full  outfit  for  the  biological  laboratory  has  also  been  secured 
through  the  energetic  efforts  of  Prof.  R.  0.  Schledt,  and  extensive 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  department  cof 
physics.  A  fine  series  of  maps  and  charts  has  also  been  procured  for 
the  department  of  history. 

The  death  of  Prof.  William  M.  Nevin,  LL.  D.,  which  occurred  Febru- 
ary 11, 1892,  was  an  occasion  of  sincere  grief  to  all  the  members  of  the 
institution.  Dr.  Nevin  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  86  years,  and 
had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  engaged  in  the  service  of  Marshall 
College  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  having  begun  his  career 
as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  latter  institution  in  1840. 
He  was  a  profound  classical  scholar  and  his  knowledge  of  English 
literature  was  extraordinary.  A  volume  consisting  of  selections  from 
his  writings  will  soon  be  published. 

Several  changes  in  the  faculty  have  yet  to  be  noticed.  William 
Mann  Irvine,  Ph.  D.,  was  physical  instructor  and  director  of  the 
gymnasium  in  1892-93.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  also  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  English,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Mercersburg  College.  Mainly 
through  his  influence  and  example,  the  students  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  athletic  sports  and  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  victories 
at  football.  Dr.  Irvine  also  organized  and  conducted  a  glee  club 
which  gave  many  successful  concerts. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  Rev.  C.  Earnest  Wag- 
ner, A.  M.,  who  recently  pursued  special  studies  at  Oxford,  England, 
was  elected  professor  of  English  literature.  Otherwise  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  except  in  the  case  of 
tutors  who  were  engaged  for  a  limited  time. 

The  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  having  no  build- 
ing of  its  own,  has  for  many  years  occupied  rooms  in  the  college 
building.  On  this  account  both  institutions  have  been  greatly 
crowded.    The  seminary  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  fine  building 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  the  college 
will  have  room  for  several  contemplated- improvements. 

According  to  the  published  register  of  1893  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  three  institutions — college,  theological  seminary,  and  academy — 
was  21,  and  the  number  of  students  273.  Of  the  latter  136  were  con- 
nected with  the  college  classes.  The  present  year  (1894)  will  show  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  but  the  official  i*eg- 
ister  has  not  yet  appeared. 
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'  GENEVA  COLLEGE. 

By  President  W.  P.  Johnston. 

Geneva  College  at  Beaverfalls  is  endowed  and  controlled  by  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  It  had  its  beginning  in  a  class  of 
young  men  which  in  1834  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston  began  to  teach  in 
Northwood,  Logan  County,  Ohio.  Finding  the  class  growing  in  num- 
bers and  desire  for  study,  he  determined  to  found  a  school.  In  April, 
1848,  the  college  was  founded  under  the  name  of  Geneva  Hall.  It 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Lakes  Presbytery  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Synod,  and  was  managed  by  a  board  of  ministers  of  that 
presbytery  and  by  elders — most  of  whom  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Northfield — until  1879,  when  by  an  act  of  the  synod  it  was  removed 
to  Beaverfalls. 

The  college  building,  erected  in  the  latest  style  of  architecture  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000,  contains  besides  the  president's  oflBce  12  recitation 
rooms  and  rooms  for  the  library,  museum,  laboratories,  and  literary 
societies.  The  college  has  also  a  boarding  hall  and  a  gymnasium  in 
charge  of  a  trained  instructor.  The  buildings  stand  in  the  suburbs 
of  Beaverfalls  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Beaver  River,  4  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  A  street  railway  connects  the  col- 
lege with  Beaverfalls  and  New  Brighton,  whence  numerous  railroads 
afford  access  to  the  outside  world.  There  are  3  courses  of  study,  the 
classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  literary,  requiring  for  their  comple- 
tion, resi)ectively,  six,  five,  and  four  years,  and  leading  to  the  usual 
baccalaureate  degrees.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
Christian  education.  Weekly  Bible  study  and  presence  at  chapel 
exercises  on  the  Sabbath  are  required  of  all  students  not  attending 
religious  services  elsewhere.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  prominence 
given  to  the  study  of  history  and  political  science,  particularly  politi- 
cal philosophy. 

The  following  have  acted  as  presidents  and  principals  of  the  insti- 
tution: Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  1848-1850;  Rev.  W.  F.  George, 
A.  M.,  1851-1852;  Rev.  L  R.  W.  Sloane,  D.  D.,  1852-1856;  Rev.  I.  C. 
Killilligan,  A.  M.,  1856-1858;  Rev.  N.  R.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  1862-1865; 
Rev.  D.  Strong,  A.  M.,  1865-1867;  Rev.  S.  J.  Crowe,  A.  M.,  1867-1869; 
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Rev.  William  Milroy,  18G0-1872;  Rev.  II.  H.  George,  D.  D.,  1872-18110; 
Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  181M). 

At  present  the  faculty  is  made  up  as  follows,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers having  bc^n  traine<l  at  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Johns  Hopkins: 
Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  president,  literature  and  philosophy; 
<3eorge  Kennedy,  Greek;  Rev.  W.  J.  Coleman,  political  philosophy 
and  history;  N.  C.  Long,  mathematics;  Rev.  W.  Milroy,  Ph.  D.,  Latin; 
William  McCracken,  science;  G.  C.  Brelas,  German;  J.  S.  Martin, 
academic;  C.  O.  Bernies,  gymnastics;  P.  K.  Cluff,  music. 
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VIII. 

GROVE  CITY  COLLEGE,  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 

Grove  City  College,  located  at  Grove  City,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pine 
Grove  Normal  Academy,  organized  at  this  place  in  1876. 

As  early  as  1858  an  effort  was  made  to  provide  instruction  in  college 
preparatory  and  other  studies  for  young  men  and  women  who  were 
desirous  to  have  better  advantages  for  education  than  the  public 
schools  afforded.  Rev.  Richard  M.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D. ,  now  deceased, 
was  perhaps  the  first  one  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning.  Quite  a  good  many  young  men  and  women  were  fitted 
thus  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  others  were  prepared  for 
college. 

In  1864  Rev.  William  T.  Dickson  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pine  Grove,  and  soon  after  he  and  his  excellent  wife  under- 
took to  maintain  a  private  school  in  which  the  young  might  receive 
instruction  in  the  common  branches  and  also  in  academical  studies. 
They  continued  this  work  with  but  slight  interruption  for  nearly  ten 
years.  During  this  time  great  good  was  done;  an  educational  senti- 
ment was  awakened  in  the  community,  students  were  prepared  for 
college,  and  others,  with  a  fairly  rudimentary  education,  were  fitted 
to  become  good  citizens.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  good  which 
these  two  consecrated  servants  of  Christ  did  for  the  community  and 
for  the  cause  of  education  generally.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  to 
their  work  is  largely  due  the  interest  which  the  older  families  in  the 
community  have  for  years  manifested  in  the  establishing  and  main- 
taining of  an  institution  of  learning  in  their  midst. 

In  1874  the  school  directors  of  the  township  decided  to  erect  a 
one-story  brick  schoolhouse,  containing  two  rooms,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school  children  of  the  community  and  village.  A 
movement  was  started  among  those  interested  in  higher  education  to 
raise  funds  by  private  subscription  to  add  a  second  story  to  the 
public-school  building.  This,  after  much  effort,  was  accomplished, 
and  it  was  in  this  upper  room  of  the  public  schoolhouse  that  a  select 
school  or  academy,  with  13  students,  was  started  on  the  11th  day  of 
April,  1876. 

Pine  Grove,  since  called  Grove  City,  was  then  a  village  containing 
some  20  houses,  but  it  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  essentials  for  con- 
ceiving and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  thoroughly  Christian  college; 
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it  had  God-fearing  men  and  women  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
advantages  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  their  midst.  It  would  be 
impossible,  if  not  undesirable,  to  detail  the  struggles,  the  trials,  the 
sacrifices,  the  dark  hours  incident  to  the  realization  of  a  deeply  cher- 
ished end;  trials,  almost  hardships,  without  which  no  really  great 
work  for  mankind  has  ever  been  done,  and  which  in  the  case  of  this 
institution  became  the  elements  of  its  strength  and  power. 

In  1878  the  need  of  a  better  organization  became  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  September  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called.  The 
gentleman  who  presided  at  that  meeting  (Mr.  Robert  G.  Black)  said, 
"  that  in  view  of  the  very  great  and  vital  interests  which  had  brought 
the  j)eople  together  it  was  proper  and  wise  that  Divine  guidance  and 
blessing  should  be  sought,"  and  accordingly  the  first  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  held  in  this  interest  characterized  the  spiriu  in  which 
the  after  work  of  the  institution  should  be  conducted. 

W.  A.  Young,  J.  M.  Martin,  M.  D.,  James  P.  Locke,  James  Hunter, 
and  Joseph  Humphrey  were  appointed  a  finance  committee  to  provide 
means  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  an  academy 
building.  They  were  directed  to  apply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
that  the  academy  might  have  a  proper  legal  basis.  At  No.  2  of  August 
term,  1879,  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  school  in  the  village  of  Pine  Grove,  now  the  borough  of  Grove 
City,  to  be  known  as  The  Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  was  granted. 
The  aforesaid  finance  committee,  under  the  charter,  constituted  the 
board  of  trustees  until  the  election  of  their  successors,  a  board  of  15 
trustees,  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  A.  D.  1880.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  was  at  first  limited  to  $25,000  (afterwai-ds 
increased  to  $50,000),  and  was  to  be  sold  in  shares  of  $10  each.  When 
400  shares  had  been  subscribed  for  and  20  percent  of  the  stock  thus 
subscribed  for  paid  in,  the  charter  was  to  go  into  effect.  Capt.  R.  C. 
Craig  was  the  first  solicitor  of  the  corporation,  and  after  an  earnest 
and  faithful  effort  finally  succeeded  in  securing  subscriptions  for  400 
shares  of  this  stock.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1878-79  the  required 
amount  of  stock  having  been  sold  and  20  per  cent  of  it  paid  up,  the 
finance  committee,  or  5  trustees,  immediately  proceeded  to  purchase 
ground  and  erect  a  suitable  building.  Four  acres  of  ground  were 
secured  in  the  village  and  a  two-story  brick  academy  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  The  academy  building  was  first 
occupied  in  December,  1879,  and  from  that  time  on  the  growth  of 
the  institution  was  rapid  and  continuous.  In  1881  the  attendance  of 
students  had  so  increased  that  the  demand  for  larger  facilities  became 
imperative,  and  so  in  1882  a  building  providing  additional  recitation 
rooms  and  other  conveniences,  as  well  as  a  separate  dormitory  build- 
ing for  ladies — now  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  music  department — 
was  erected.     Again  resort  was  had  to  the  selling  of  shares  of  the 
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capital  stock,  but  always  at  its  face  value  of  $10  per  share.  It  will 
illustrate  the  growing  interest  of  the  community  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  to  say  that  men  who  were  scarcely  able  to  take  five  shares 
of  stock  at  the  beginning  had  the  satisfaction,  after  repeated  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  of  the  college,  to  surrender,  when  the  stock  feature 
was  eliminated,  their  property  right  in  varying  sums  of  $500,  $800, 
$1,000,  $1,200,  $2,000,  etc.,  that  the  college  might  become  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  blessing. 

In  1883  the  annual  attendance  had  increased  to  fully  500  different 
students.  The  work  had  been  mainly  the  preparing  of  teachers  for 
teaching  and  students  for  college,  although  in  1881  and  1882  classes 
had  been  graduated  in  a  scientific  course  of  study  and  had  received 
appropriate  diplomas  and  degrees.  Now,  many  were  anxious  to  have 
the  advantages  of  a  full  collegiate  classical  course  of  study  in  this 
institution.  They  had  become  attached  to  the  institution .  The  small- 
ness  of  the  exi)enses  made  it  possible  for  many  boys  and  girls  of  very 
limited  means  to  take  such  a  course  of  study  in  this  institution.  These 
and  other  considerations  led  the  board  of  trustees  to  ask  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  changing  the  institution  from  an  academy  with 
restricted  i)owers  to  a  college  with  all  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the 
same.  The  decree  authorizing  this  change  was  granted  on  the  21st 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1884. 

In  the  following  June  (1885)  a  class  of  10  was  graduated  in  colle- 
giate courses  of  study,  4  of  whom  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  remaining  6  graduated  in  the  scientific  course  of  study. 
There  has  been  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  growth  in  the  college 
classes  from  1885  to  the  present  time.  The  class  of  1881,  the  first 
class  to  graduate,  consisted  of  7  graduates;  the  class  of  1901  had  54 
members — 13  being  ladies  and  41  gentlemen.  Since  the  graduation  of 
the  first  class  under  a  college  charter,  590  have  been  graduated — 
210  ladies  and  380  gentlemen.  Of  the  gentlemen  who  completed  the 
classical  course,  about  100  have  already  engaged  in  the  active  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  and  32  are  now  (winter  1902)  in  theological  schools 
in  further  preparation  for  that  work.  Many  others  who  were  unable 
to  complete  the  entire  course,  or  preferred  a  partial  course,  have  also 
gone  out  from  the  college  and  have  in  theological  seminaries  prepared 
to  enter  the  ministry.  The  graduates  of  the  college,  coming  mainly 
from  the  rural  districts,  as  a  rule  have  chosen  a  professional  career. 
Many  ladies  have  chosen  teaching  for  a  profession.  Some  have  gone 
out  as  missionaries,  some  have  taken  up  the  medical  profession.  In 
whatever  work  they  have  engaged  they  have  fairly  demonstrated 
their  ability  and  fitness  to  do  well  their  part  in  life. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  work  in  1876  fully  6,000  young  men  and 
women  have  been  students  in  this  institution.  The  attendance  for 
the  year  1900-1901  was  662  different  students,  and  the  attendance  for 
the  year  1901-1902  will  without  doubt  exceed  that  number. 
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It  will  emphasize  the  growth  of  the  institution  in  a  general  way  to 
say  that  in  1876  there  was  1  teacher  or  prof essor  and  13  students; 
to-day  there  are  16  professors  and  teachers  and  an  annual  attendance 
of  over  600  students.  In  1879  the  institution  had  4  acres  of  ground 
and  1  academy  building  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  110,000;  now  the 
institution  has  40  acres  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  a  rapidly  growing 
town  and  6  college  and  other  buildings,  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$250,000. 

The  management  of  the  institution  was  by  the  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration lodged  in  a  board  of  15  trustees,  chosen  from  the  stockholders 
and  by  the  stockholders.  Five  trustees  were  chosen  thus  annually  to 
serve  for  three  years.  As  the  stock  was  held  almost  exclusively  by 
citizens  of  the  community  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  col- 
lege, the  members  of  the  board  were  necessarily  local.  But  to  their 
wise  and  careful  administration  is  largely  due  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  the  college.  Severely  economical  where  economy  could  be 
practiced  with  safety,  generous  even  to  personal  sacrifices  when  the 
resources  of  the  college  were  not  adequate  to  its  plainly  evident  needs, 
investing  every  dollar  of  a  sadly  insufficient  income  where  it  would 
count  most  for  the  advancement  of  the  college,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  they  gave  the  college  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  most 
consecrated  services. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  all  these  years  not  one  dollar  was 
appropriated  to  pay  for  the  time  and  services  of  the  officers  of  the 
board.  In  many  cases  no  possible  return  could  come  from  years  of 
labor  and  anxiet}"  save  the  consciousness  of  having  a  large  part  in  a 
great  work  for  God  and  humanity. 

But  it  was  to  put  on  record  an  act  which  sx>eaks  in  higher  terms 
than  articulate  words  the  sterling  worth  of  the  community  which 
fostered  and  encouraged  this  enterprise  that  this  sketch  was  under- 
taken. The  corporation  was  a  stock  corporation.  In  consideration 
of  the  money  which  men  would  contribute  to  the  establishing  of  the 
college,  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
stock  had  been  issued  in  shares  of  $10  each,  and  thus  after  repeated 
subscriptions  had  been  made  to  the  capital  stock  it  was  found  that 
full}'  250  different  persons  held  stock  in  the  college  in  varying  amounts 
of  from  1  share,  or  $10,  all  the  way  up  to  200  shares,  or  (2,000.  In  a 
rural  community  in  which  there  was  perhaps  not  one  property  holder 
whose  entire  estate,  personal  and  real,  would  exceed  $10,000,  it  did 
seem  that  this  was  the  only  feasible  plan  by  which  means  could  be 
secured  for  this  work.  But  the  time  came  when  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  a  stock  corporation  would  no  longer  serve  the  interests  of  the 
college.  For  some  years  its  friends  were  fully  aware  that  the  founda- 
tion, though  legal,  was  unstable  and  unsafe,  and  that  the  stock  feature 
of  the  institution  precluded  the  possibility  of  realizing  their  most 
earnest  hope  and 'desire  that  it  should  become  a  permanent  and  x)er- 
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petual  fountain  of  good.  Only  one  course  seemed  to  be  open,  and  that 
was  to  eliminate  the  stock  feature  entirely  and  seek  for  a  charter  in 
the  class  of 'public  charities.  But  could  250  stockholders  of  different 
types,  dispositions,  and  denominational  affiliations,  and  maintaining 
different  attitudes  to  the  college  be  induced  to  surrender  their  property 
right  in  an  institution  to  which  they  had  made  contributions,  often 
involving  actual  personal  sacrifice?  It  added  to  the  gravity  of  the 
undertaking  that  it  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  change  could 
be  legally  made  if  even  one  stockholder  should  oppose.  The  purpose 
and  advantages  of  the  desired  change  were,  however,  fully  and  faith- 
fully made  known  to  all  the  stockholders.  They  were  given  assurance 
that  the  corporation  would  be  composed  of  men  of  highest  character 
and  standing  in  the  State,  that  by  this  change  the  college  would  be 
perpetual,  and  that  those  to  whom  this  trust  would  be  committed  would 
not  forget  the  sacrifices  that  had  already  been  made  to  give  the  institu- 
tion a  place  among  the  reputable  colleges  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
college  should  forever  remain  an  undenominational,  but  Christian, 
institution  of  learning.  It  must  forever  be  to  the  honor  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  desired  change  was  made  without  one  dissenting  vote. 
At  a  stockholders'  meeting  held  in  the  college  on  the  3d  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1894,  according  to  legal  announcement,  the  stock- 
holders met  and  unanimously  consented  to  the  change,  and  did  there 
and  then  make  an  assignment  of  their  entire  stock  to  the  college.  The 
15  trustees  who  had  previously  been  chosen  by  the  stockholders 
became  the  petitioners  for  the  amendments  which,  when  granted, 
changed  the  entire  legal  aspect  of  the  college.  From  a  stock  corpo- 
ration, in  which  250  persons  had  a  property  right,  it  became  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  class  of  public  charities,  and  the  former  15  trustees  and 
15  others,  whom  they  were  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  to  elect, 
became  the  legal  guardians  or  trustees  of  the  changed  corporation. 
The  final  decree  making  these  changes  was  ordered  on  the  10th  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1894,  a  little  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first 
college  charter  had  been  obtained. 

Since  1894,  the  date  of  the  last  charter,  the  college  has  lai^ely 
increased  its  facilities,  and  at  present  (1902)  two  new  college  build- 
ings are  in  process  of  erections-one  a  science  hall,  to  be  equipped  for 
the  instruction  of  students  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  the 
other  a  beautiful  and  substantial  dormitory  for  ladies. 


IX. 

HAVERFORD    COLLEGE. 
By  Prof.  Francis  B.  Gummbrk. 

In  April,  1830,  during  the  regular  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  "a  number  of  Friends  who  had  for  a  long  time  felt 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  youth  of  our  society  labor  in 
obtaining  a  liberal  education"  met  to  confer  upon  the  best  means  of 
removing  this  disadvantage.*  One  month  later  a  similar  meeting  was 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  "  to  take  the  same  subject  into  consid- 
eration." This  meeting  drew  up  a  minute  in  which  was  expressed 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  an  education  guarded  "from  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  the  world;"  and  it  was  recommended  to 
establish  a  school  "  in  some  central  position  and  to  an  extent  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  in  which  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  as  extensive  and  complete  as  in  any  literary  insti- 
tution in  the  country."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond 
with  other  Friends.  This  energetic  action  brought  about  a  second 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,'*  and  a  committee  of  the  latter,^  acting  in 
conjunction  with  Friends  in  New  York,  soon  carried  matters  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  They  resolved  "that  an  institution  be  estab- 
lished in  which  the  children  of  Friends  shall  receive  a  liberal  educa- 


*For  these  and  snbseqnent  details  abont  the  fonnding  of  Haverford  c/.  ''An 
acconnt  of  Haverford  School  from  its  institntion  to  the  close  of  the  winter  session, 
fourth  month,  1835;  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association.  Phila- 
delphia, 1835." 

The  Bonrces  of  information  for  the  history  of  Haverford  College  are  mainly  the 
college  catalogues,  the  annual  reports  of  the  managers,  and  the  minutes  (in  MSS.) 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  committee  on  instruction.  For  the  beginning  of  the 
institution  a  pamphlet  called  ''An  account  of  Haverford  School,"  published  in  1835 
(Philadelphia) ,  is  of  great  service.  Another  pamphlet  is  *'  Haverford  Revived  " 
(1846).  For  later  history,  the  printed  report  of  the  exercises  held  at  the  college 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  (1883)  contains  considerable  informa- 
tion. Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  collect  and  print  the  titles  of  all  books  and 
Xxamphlets  puhlished  by  officers  or  graduates  of  the  college. 

Since  this  sketch  was  written  there  has  appeared  a  complete  history  of  Haver- 
ford College,  written  by  a  committee  of  the  alumni  and  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Garrett  (732  pages,  Philadelphia,  1892). 

*  June  18,  1830. 

''Its  members  were  Thomas  Evans,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Edward  Bettle,  Thomas 
Eimber,  Isaac  Collins,  George  Stewardson.  Samuel  R.  Gummere,  Isaiah  Hacker, 
Uriah  Hunt,  Henry  Cope,  William  Hodgson,  jr.,  and  John  Gummere. 
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tion  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  the  mathematical  and  other 
sciences,  under  the  care  of  competent  instructors  of  our  own  society." 
The  contributors,  moreover,  were  to  be  Friends,  "and  certificates  of 
stock  [should]  be  transferable  to  members  of  that  society  only." 

The  joint  committee  issued  a  general  circular,  in  which  they  proposed 
a  course  of  not  less  than  four  years,  including  "English  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, the  ancient  languages,  and  ancient  literature;  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  the  principal  modem  languages  are  also  to  be  afforded." 
Of  the  board  of  managers  not  more  than  two-thirds  were  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  a 
stock  of  $40,000  in  shares  of  1100  each.  Profits  up  to  5  per  cent  were 
to  be  divided  among  stockholders;  the  surplus  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  school.  **  The  name  of  the  new  institution  was  to  be  Friends' 
Central  School;  the  price   of  board   and   tuition,  "about  1200  per 


annum." 


This  circular  was  sent  out  in  October,  1830.  November  18  was 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  contributors.  It  was  found  that  more 
than  $40,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$60,000.  December  9  the  contributors  voted  to  apply  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  for  an  act  of  incorporation;  and  on  the  30th  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  24  managers  were  chosen.  A  report  of 
this  board,  made  December  19, 1831,  showed  that  they  had  purchased 
for  $17,865  a  tract  of  198^  acres  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  about  8 
miles  from  Philadelphia.^  The  report  of  May,  1832,  details  plans  of 
the  proposed  buildings,  which  were  actually  erected  in  1833.  An  act 
of  the  legislature,  approved  April  4,  1833,  incorporated  "The  Haver- 
ford  School  Association,"  and  in  November  of  that  year  the  managers 
report  the  successful  opening  of  the  school,  October  28,  "  21  students 
being  present."    The  average  attendance  for  the  first  term  was  30. 

A  library  of  1,000  volumes,  "including  nearly  complete  sets  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics;"  a  good  stock  of  "philosophical  apparatus," 
and  a  cabinet  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  with  about  2,000  arti- 
cles, are  mentioned  in  the  equipment  of  the  institution.  The  officers 
of  instruction  were  a  superintendent,  Samuel  Hilles;  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  John  Gummere;  a  teacher  of 
English  literature,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  and  a  teacher  of  ancient  languages 
and  ancient   literature,   Joseph  Thomas.     These  teachers  divided 

*  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  point  ont  that  no  dividends  were  ever  paid.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  debt  began  to  accumnlate  a  few  years  later,  an  ineffectual  effort 
was  made  to  indnce  the  stockholders  to  renounce  all  right  to  dividends.  It  was 
not  until  1878  that  the  concern  laid  aside  its  legal  character  as  a  stock  corporation. 

^  In  1878  the  college  owned  215  acres,  the  original  purchase  having  been  increased 
by  the  gift  of  a  neighboring  piece  of  land  on  which  it  was  feared  a  factory  might 
be  built.  Recently,  moreover,  several  friends  have  secured  about  10  acres  more, 
which  will  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  college.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  land  adjoining  the  college  property  is  now  selling  for  |4,000  x>er  acre. 
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among  themselves  such  instruction  in  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
the  like  as  seemed  needful  until  the  managers  should  appoint  sepa- 
rate teachers  for  those  departments.  The  classes  were  called  third 
junior  (in  1861  changed  to  freshman),  second  junior  (now  sophomore), 
junior,  and  senior.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  third  junior  class 
had  to  pass  an  examination  '4n  English, Latin,  and  Greek  grammar; 
geography;  algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations;  Latin  as  far  as  Caesar, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  original  Greek."  A  preparatory  class 
was  organized. 

The  arrangement  of  teaching  was  simple  enough;  not  so  the  disci- 
pline. The  board  of  managers,  which  was  elected  annually  by  the 
corporation,  appointed  out  of  its  own  members  a  committee  on 
instruction,  and  in  this  committee  was  vested  the  government  of  the 
school.  This  involved  very  delicate  adjustments  and  led,  in  the 
sequel,  to  considerable  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  complicated  nature  of  the  machinery  and  takes  into  view 
the  whole  course  of  the  school,  one  must  acknowledge  the  great  fidel- 
ity and  efficiency  with  which  this  committee  discharged  its  duties. 
Its  members  took  part  in  the  examinations  of  students,*^  and  they 
not  only  ordered,  but  often  executed,  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote and  enforce  the  discipline.  In  April,  1862,  for  example,  certain 
misconduct  of  two  students  is  reported  by  the  faculty  to  the  commit- 
tee on  instruction.  The  latter  decide  that  the  students  shall  be 
expelled, and  send  a  subcommittee  to  the  college  to  "carry  out  the 
decision."  ** 

The  regulations  of  the  school  were  strict.  Pocket  money  was 
frowned  upon,  and  little  or  no  opportunity  was  given  for  its  use.  Stu- 
dents were  confined  to  the  bounds  of  the  school  estate,  and  absences 
were  rarely  permitted.  Dress  was  regulated  by  Quaker  simplicity,  as 
is  shown  by  the  rule  that  a  student's  "body  coat,  round  jacket,  and 
waistcoat  shall  be  single  breasted  and  without  lappels  or  falling  col- 
lars." Caps  were  not  allowed  at  all.  All  books  and  papers,  save  a 
few  carefully  selected  periodicals  and  the  volumes  of  the  library,  were 
excluded.  There  were  two  terms,  one  of  six  months  beginning  in 
October,  and  one  of  four  months  beginning  in  May.  The  price  of 
board  and  tuition  was  $200.  About  one-half  of  the  students  came 
from  Philadelphia  or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  number  in 
attendance  rose  steadily,  until  in  1837  it  reached  79,  more  than  the 
building  could  comfortably  harbor.  This  remained  the  largest  attend- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  college  until  1883;  but  the  share  of  the  pre- 
paratory department,  abolished  in  1861,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Indeed,  the  crowded  state  of  the  school  causes  the  managers  in  their 
report  for  1837  to  speak  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion and  to  hint  that  new  buildings  may  be  called  for. 

^Minntes  (MSS.)  of  the  Committee  on  Instmction,  8  mo.,  23d,  1843. 
^Minutes,  4  mo.,  11th,  1862. 
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From  the  start  the  studies  of  the  four  regular  classes  were  entirely 
above  the  boarding-school  standard  and  compared  favorably  with  the 
work  of  most  American  colleges  of  the  period.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  the  teacher  of  English  literature  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on 
geology  and  one  on  physiology;  but  despite  these  and  other  incon- 
gruities, which  indeed  are  not  without  modern  instances,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  student  of  Haverford  School  received  sound  instruc- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  healthful  though  secluded  life.  The  intimate 
association  of  teacher  and  taught  did  much  to  impress  the  character 
of  the  student  in  the  most  effective  way;  and  there  was  common 
ground  for  both  in  the  walks,  the  sports,  and  above  all,  the  literary 
recreations,  which  were  especially  fostered  by  the  Loganian  Society 
organized  by  officers  and  students  in  1834.  Here  was  done  much  to 
create  that  love  and  appreciation  of  literature  which  may  fairly  be 
claimed  for  the  Haverfordian  of  early  days.  This  society  was  of 
great  importance  in  every  way.  Its  meetings  were  welcomed  with 
delight  among  students  who  knew  no  other  form  of  literary  entertain- 
ment. Debates,  essays,  declamations,  readings — ^they  were  doubtless 
sophomoric  and  even  provincial,  but  they  fostered  a  desire  for  good 
books  and  an  affection  for  the  intellectual  life.  The  Loganian  Society 
gathered  a  library  of  essays,  poetry,  and  travels,  together  with  such 
entertaining  books  as  were  i)ermitted  by  the  rigid  censorship  of  the 
managers.  Fiction  was  altogether  excluded.  Every  month  the 
society  brought  out  a  number  of  it-s  periodical,  "  The  Collegian,"  and 
the  editors  read  its  contents. to  the  assembled  students.  These  are 
now  all  bound  in  substantial  volumes  and  may  be  found  in  the  col- 
lege library.  Furthermore,  the  society  had  "  cabinets  of  conchology, 
geology,  natural  history,  medals,  and  coins."  One  of  its  officials  bore 
the  astounding  title  of  "  numismatical  curator."  But  the  functions 
of  the  society  had  a  wider  sphere;  it  controlled  a  carpenter  shop 
where  students  might  indulge  their  mechanical  tastes,  and  it  also  set 
aside  certain  pieces  of  ground  for  gardening  purposes.  There  was  a 
spacious  greenhouse  more  or  less  under  control  of  the  society.  In 
short,  the  Loganian  Society  played  a  very  important  part  throughout 
the  early  years  of  Haverford.  In  time  two  other  societies  were 
organized,  which  had  the  double  charm  of  secrecy  and  a  membership 
made  up  entirely  from  the  students — the  ''Athenaeum"  and  the 
"Everett."  These,  not  without  much  opposition  from  old  students, 
have  been  recently  merged  into  one  society,  the  "  Everett- Athenjeum," 
devoted  to  literary  exercises;  and  the  Loganian  Society,  deserting  its 
old  traditions,  has  formed  itself  into  the  "Loganian  House  of  Com- 
mons" after  the  model  of  a  similar  body  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. The  so-called  .Greek-letter  societies  have  never  been  allowed 
to  take  a  place  in  the  college. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  student's  life  at  Haverford  was  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings.     Forty  acres,  soon  increased  to  60,  were 
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devoted  to  the  lawn  or  park,  and  were  planted  and  laid  out  by  an 
English  gardener,  who  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  to  make  the 
undertaking  successful.  The  variety  of  trees  and  shrubbery  left 
little  to  be  desired,  and  the  admirable  taste  displayed  in  their  choice 
and  arrangement  has  in  its  results  amply  justified  an  outlay  then 
deemed  extravagant. 

The  flourishing  condition  and  development  of  the  school  in  1837 
were  checked  by  the  financial  troubles  of  the  time.  The  number  of 
students  fell  off,  debt  increased,  and  prospects  grew  uncertain.  The 
report  of  the  managers  for  1841  recognizes  this  state  of  things.  For 
the  past  year,  they  say,  the  average  attendance  was  but  46.  More 
significant  is  an  item  in  the  treasurer's  account,  where  the  teachers 
are  said  to  have  agreed  ''to  pay  1600  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
school."^  Economy  reduced  the  annual  deficit  to  1117.63,  and  a  gift 
of  about  13,000  from  Thomas  P.  Cope  was  added  to  the  resources  of 
the  association.  In  November,  1843,  the  minutes  of  the  committee 
on  instruction  lament  that  the  number  of  students  has  fallen  to  30, 
and  urges  the  managers  to  make  personal  efforts  to  advertise  the 
advantages  of  the  school.  In  March,  1844,  the  visiting  committee 
report  that  three  of  them  were  at  the  school,  and  that  "it  [had] 
never  before  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition. '* 
January,  1845,  the  state  of  the  school  is  "satisfactory."  But  June 
6th  of  the  same  year  found  the  committee  on  instruction  appointing 
two  of  their  number  to  see  that  the  books  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments be  properly  packed  and  stored  away.  The  school  had  suspended 
its  intellectual  payments.  No  further  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  until  February  25,  1848. 

This  suspension  was  probably  an  act  of  needless  caution,  and  was 
due  entirely  to  the  disordered  finances  of  the  school,  or  rather  to  the 
lack  of  invested  funds.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  tide  the 
institution  over  a  temporary  embarrassment,  and  a  debt  #f  14,000 
barred  the  way  for  cautious  stockholders.  But  while  the  school  lay 
idle  its  old  students  and  friends  were  full  of  plans  and  energy.  In 
1846  a  great  meeting  of  the  Loganian  Society  was  held  at  the  college 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  called  out.  A  lively  game  of  football 
made  for  the  same  result.  Mainly  by  the  exertions  and  liberality  of 
friends  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  an  endowment 
fund  of  150,000  was  raised  and  given  to  the  association.  After  nearly 
three  years  of  idleness  the  school  took  up  its  regular  work  in  the 
spring  of  1848. 

Always  distinctly  above  the  work  of  school  and  academy,  instruc- 
tion at  Haverf ord  now  began  to  set  steadily,  not  only  toward  the  full 
collegiate  standard,  but  also  toward  the  collegiate  title  and  the  colle- 
giate spirit.     There  were  biennial  examinations,  in  which  a  mark  of 

•Report  for  1841,  p.  9.  In  1882  two  members  of  the  facnlty,  on  a  hint  from  the 
committee  on  instruction,  contributed  $400  each  to  the  funds  of  tlie  institution. 
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50  per  cent  had  to  be  obtained  in  a  subject  and  66|  per  cent  for  pass- 
ing in  the  department.'^  New  buildings  sprung  up  and  steps  were 
taken  toward  better  equipment.  A  lecture  room  was  built,  with  appa- 
ratus room  and  laboratory ;  and  an  observatory  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished with  an  outfit  that  is  described  in  a  special  pamphlet  called 
Description  of  the  Observatory  of  Haverford  College.  ^  The  tele- 
scope was  an  excellent  one  for  its  time,  and  the  other  appointments 
were  in  keeping,  costing,  together  with  the  building,  about  17,000. 
The  studies  of  the  "third  junior  "class  were:  Ad  vanced  algebra,  geome- 
try, surveying,  Virgil,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  chemistry,  general  his- 
tory, geology,  and  English  composition.  The  "  second  juniors"  com- 
pleted surveying  and  studied  geometry  of  planes,  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  descriptive  astronomy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Livy,  Anabasis 
or  Herodotus  (completed),  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
composition,  geolog}%  chemistry,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(Paley).  The  junior  class  studied  natural  philosophy,  analytical 
geometry,  mechanics,  optics,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 
Demosthenes,  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  rhetoric,  mental  philoso- 
phy,  commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  and  logic.  The  seniors  studied 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  astronomy,  Juvenal,  Thucydides, 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  antiquities,  political  economy,  lectures 
on  modem  history,  moral  philosophy,  and  Analogy  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  (Butler).  This  course  of  study  was  pursued  in 
1852.  An  additional  impulse  toward  the  full  collegiate  standard  was 
given  by  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Chase,  a  graduate  and  former  tutor 
of  Harvard  College,  whose  name,  with  A.  M.  attached,  first  appeal's  in 
the  catalogue  for  1855-56.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  degrees  are  no 
longer  suppressed.  John  Gummere,  who  had  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  from  Princeton,  is  not  credited  with  it  in  any  Haverford  publica- 
tion during  his  active  service  in  the  school.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  who  taught  at  Haverford  in  early  days. 
The  academic  degree  was  then  classed,  along  with  other  titles,  as  a 
"vanity."  But  in  1855  the  school  not  only  recognized  degrees,  but 
saw  the  necessity  of  conferring  them.  Students  at  Haverford  who 
are  preparing  to  teach,  says  the  Managers'  Report  for  1856,*^  desire  the 
same  degrees  as  are  conferred  at  other  institutions  for  similar  work, 
and  the  managers  "the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  this  view  from  an 
impression  that  a  larger  number  of  students  might  be  thus  induced  to 
graduate,  and  from  a  full  conviction,  founded  upon  experience,  of 
the  great  comparative  value  of  the  two  latter  years  of  study  at 
Haverford." 

Upon  due  application,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
granted  to  the  corporation  power  to  maintain  a  college  and  to  grant 
the  usual  degrees.  The  act  was  approved  March  15, 1856.  The  time 
ot  vacations  was  changed — one  of  two  weeks  was  appointed  in  Febru- 


•  Of  Catalogue  of  Haverford  School,  1852-53.         ^ Philadelphia,  1857.  « P.  9. 
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ary,  and  one  of  nine  weeks  in  July,  August,  and  September.*  These 
changes  made  for  progress;  but  the  introductory  department  was  not 
abolished  until  later.  ^  It  remains  to  be  said  that  from  the  first 
Haverford  College  took  an  excellent  stand  in  regard  to  the  conferring 
of  advanced  degrees.  At  a  time  when  many  colleges  granted  the 
master's  degree  In  course  without  any  condition  Haverford  demanded 
a  well-written  thesis  "on  some  literary  or  scientific  subject,"  and, 
what  is  much  more  to  the  point,  repeatedly  rejected  the  offered  theses 
as  unworthy  of  distinction.  From  time  to  time  the  refusal  of  a  mas- 
ter's degree  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion. Further,  the  college  would  in  no  case  grant  a  degree  honoris 
causa  upon  request.  The  attempt  was  made  several  times.  In  two 
cases,  where  the  applicants  happened  to  be  Englishmen,  one  was 
backed  by  a  very  good  literary  record,  by  several  original  publica- 
tions, and  by  an  array  of  well-known  persons  as  indorsers  of  the 
request;  the  other  was  fortified  by  an  amusing  and  judiciously 
worded  offer  of  pecuniary  compensation ;  and  both  were  summarily 
refused.  The  sports  of  the  students  began  at  this  time  to  take  on  a 
more  collegiate  character.  Hand  ball  and  similar  games  were  put 
away.  In  their  place  cricket,  introduced  at  an  earlier  date,  now  took 
and  held  first  rank  in  the  affections  of  Haverfordians,  and  has  stead- 
ily remained  their  distinctive  game.  At  present  Haverford  College 
competes  annually  with  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  so-called  "intercollegiate  championship"  in 
cricket.  Baseball  and  football  also  find  considerable  favor;  tennis  is 
popular  in  the  early  summer;  coasting  has  its  fitful  activities,  and  a 
meadow  is  yearly  flooded  for  the  skat.ers.  The  outdoor  life  of  Haver- 
ford  has  always  been  one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  The  gym- 
nasium, fitted  up  in  1881  with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus,  was  originally 
built  with  money  collected  by  the  students  soon  after  the  reopening 
of  the  school  in  1848.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the  alumni  association 
to  build  a  gymnasium  in  the  modern  style,  with  swimming  tank  and 
all  the  best  appliances,  in  order  to  encourage  the  strong  efforts  of  the 
present  administration  to  promote  in  every  way  the  cause  of  physical 
culture.  The  gymnasium  is  expected  to  cost  from  $40,000  to  $50,000. 
From  1856,  when  the  collegiate  title  was  assumed,  until  1876,  when 
the  new  dormitory  was  built,  may  be  called  the  transition  period  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  These  twenty  years  were  marked  by 
constant  adjustments  and  changes  and  by  no  little  friction.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  The  school  was  founded  on  the  lines  of  strict- 
est possible  supervision  and  control  of  the  students.  This  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  school,  but  it  was  unfit  for  a  col- 

'  Report  of  managers  for  1857,  p.  9. 

^The  formal  minute  of  the  committee  on  instmction  which  recommends  this 
step  la  dated  January  15,  1864:  hut  the  actual  abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
admitting  such  students  dates  from  lb(>l. 
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lege.  Change  was  necessary  and  it  came  not  through  counsel,  but 
through  experience. 

For  several  years  after  the  college  charter  was  issued  Haverford 
had  no  president  or  principal.  There  was  a  superintendent,  who  did 
no  teaching  and  attended  simply  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  and 
the  care  of  the  place.  There  was  a  faculty  which  did  the  teaching 
and  discussed  matters  of  discipline.  The  committee  on  instruction 
did  the  governing.  But  in  1857-58  Joseph  G.  Harlan,  A.  M.,  was 
appointed  principal,  as  well  as  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy.  The  catalogue  further  shows  for  the  first 
time  a  "tutor,"  who  assists  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In  1858-59 
the  oflSce  of  principal  was  vacant,  owing  to  Professor  Harlan's  death. 
In  1861-62  Samuel  Hilles  acts  as  "president  pro  tempore."  In  1862 
several  changes  were  made,  partly  from  motives  of  economy,  but 
doubtless,  also,  with  a  view  to  centralize  and  simplify  the  conduct  of 
the  college.  The  old  office  of  superintendent  was  abolished  and  its 
duties  assigned  to  the  new  president,  who  was  to  have  an  assistant. 
It  is  significant  that  he  was  twice  allowed  by  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion to  nominate  this  assistant  or  tutor.*  As  president^  the  commit- 
tee recommended  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  afterwards  made  master  of  arts 
by  Brown  University,  who  had  been  teacher  in  the  school  from  1834 
till  1843.  He  held  the  office  of  president  from  the  autumn  of  1862 
until  his  death,  October  23,  1874,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  col- 
league, Thomas  Chase,  A.  M.,  afterwards  made  doctor  of  laws  by 
Harvard  University. 

The  most  conspicuous  sign  of  progress  made  under  the  new  admin- 
istration was  the  erection,  in  1863,  of  Alumni  Ilall,  a  building  which 
cost,  at  the  cheap  rates  ruling  when  the  contract  was  made,  about 
$10,000,  and  was  designed  partly  to  hold  the  library  of  the  college 
and  partly  to  give  better  accommodation  for  public  lectures  and  the 
exercises  of  commencement.  The  funds  were  raised  by  the  alumni 
of  the  college,  the  chief  contributor  and  promoter  being  Thomas 
Kimber,  jr.,  of  the  class  of  1842.  Moreover,  a  fund  of  $10,000  was 
raised  as  an  endowment  of  the  library,  and  thus  assured  a  constant, 
if  moderate,  supply  of  books.  The  number  of  books  at  the  time  of 
their  transfer  to  this  building  was  only  3,000.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  steady  addition — including  the  gift  of  the  three  society  libra- 
ries— until  the  number  has  reached  about  25,000  bound  volumes,  with 
many  valuable  manuscripts  and  a  host  of  pamphlets.  The  most 
important  accession  was  the  purchase,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  of  the 
oriental  and  miscellaneous  library  of  the  late  Professor  Baur,  of 
Leipzig,  funds  for  the  purpose  being  raised  by  Prof.  J.  Rendel  Harris. 

*  Minutes  of  the  committee,  6  mo.,  6th,  1862;  10  mo.,  2d,  1868. 

^  In  the  catalognes  he  is  so  styled,  but  the  minntes  of  the  committee  speak  of 
the  ''  principal "  nntil  Jmie  3, 1864,  when  the  title  is  formally  changed  to  *'  pres- 
ident." 
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The  purchase  included  some  7,000  bound  volumes  and  nearly  as  many 
pamphlets.  The  students  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  books  upon 
the  shelves. 

For  two  years  (1862-1864)  the  discipline  of  the  college  was  con- 
ducted upon  milder  principles,  and  the  number  of  students  increased. 
In  1864,  however,  it  was  deemed  best  to  add  in  some  degree  to  the 
supervision  and  restriction  of  the  students.  The  president  was 
relieved  entirely  from  all  direct  care  of  this  sort  as  well  as  from  the 
details  of  business.  A  superintendent  was  engaged  to  manage  these 
two  departments;  he  was  to  govern  the  students,  look  after  college 
property,  and  keep  the  accounts.''  The  finances  of  the  college  were 
in  fair  condition,  but  the  rise  in  cost  of  provisions — it  was  1864 — 
made  it  necessary  to  fix  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  at  $350. 
A  new  department,  "comparative  zoology  and  botany,"  was  created, 
and  was  assigned  to  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M.,  afterwards  honorary 
doctor  of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  a  well- 
known  naturalist.  Clement  L.  Smith,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Haver- 
ford  and  of  Harvard,^  was  assistant  professor  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. The  outlook  was  excellent  for  a  prosperous  future,  but  there 
were  breakers  ahead.  The  regulations  of  a  boarding  school  and  the 
aims  and  spirit  of  a  college  could  be  kept  in  harmonious  operation 
only  by  most  delicate  management,  and  this  was  not  forthcoming. 
Serious  offenses  against  the  discipline  marked  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  students  for  the  new  year  (1865-66)  to  37, 
one  class  losing  half  of  its  members.  But  a  better  state  of  things 
succeeded  this  disciplinary  crisis.  A  new  superintendent  was 
appointed  in  the  middle  of  the  college  year  (1865-66)  and  the  number 
of  students  rose.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  was  checked  to  a  considerable  extent  by  this  clash  of  col- 
lege spirit  and  school  restraints.  The  credit  of  working  out  a  solu- 
tion for  the  great  problem  of  a  family  college  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
present  president^  Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D.  Rules  have  been  largely 
abolished  i  a  student  is  brought  into  line  with  the  generous  aims  of  the 
college  as  a  whole  and  with  the  healthy  tone  of  the  college  com- 
munity. But  to  reach  this  fortunate  state  of  things  there  was  a  long 
journey  to  make,  and  there  were  not  a  few  accidents  by  the  way. 

Meanwhile  important  changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  study. 
Annual  examinations  were  substituted*^  for  the  old  "biennials." 
Modern  languages  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum,'*  and 
Anglo-Saxon  was  set  as  a  required  study  of  the  sophomore  year.  In 
1867-68  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  was  raised  to  $375;  in  1870-71 
to  $425,  and  in  1884  to  $500.  In  1888  arrangements  were  made  by 
which,  while  the  general  price  remained  $500,  students  occupying  cer- 
tain rooms  could  have  this  figure  reduced  to  $375.  Graduate  stu- 
dents— formerly  unknown  at  the  college — pay  at  present  $300  per 

•  Minutes  Com.  on  Instr.    6mo.  14th,  1864.  "In  1868. 

^  Now  dean  of  Harvard  College.  *  1865-06. 
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anniim  for  board  and  tuition.  From  the  reopening  of  the  college  in 
1848  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  who  must  be  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  have  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers,  were 
regularly  admitted  without  chai^.  With  the  establishment  of  full  and 
partial  scholarships,  the  number  of  assisted  students  was  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  assistance  just  named  ceased 
to  be  absolute. 

In  1870*  a  remarkable  resolution  was  offered  by  the  faculty  to  the 
managers,  advocating  the  admi^ion  of  ''female  students"  to  Haver- 
ford  College,  "should  a  way  open  therefor,"  and  laying  down  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  coeducation.  The  recommendation  was  not  heeded  by 
the  board. 

In  1871  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 
Owing  to  troubles  connected  with  the  discipline,  it  was  deemed  best 
to  give  up  the  system  of  government  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of 
managers.  The  change  was  not  merely  one  of  method,  but  amounted 
almost  to  a  revolution,  leaving  little  of  the  former  oi^anization  of 
discipline.  Three  members  of  the  faculty — Samuel  J.  Gummere, 
Thomas  Chase,  and  John  H.  Dillingham — formed  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship and  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  #f  managing  not  only  the 
discipline  and  instruction,  but  also  the  entire  business  of  the  college. 
They  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result,  could  use  the  income  of 
the  endowment  fund,  and  if  the  "profits"  should  exceed  a  certain 
figure  were  to  divide  the  surplus  with  the  coiporation.  In  other 
words,  they  took  the  college  on  a  nominal  lease  and  managed  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  unhampered,  save  in  certain  fundamental  mat- 
ters, by  any  dependence  on  the  board  of  managers.  The  latter  body 
transacted  its  business  with  the  faculty  through  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  five.  This  partnership  lasted  only  a  few  years,  but  it 
served  to  centralize  the  authority  of  college  government  and  made  a 
good  basis  for  the  subsequent  organization.  The  lease  remained 
intact  for  three  years,**  being  broken  in  October,  1874,  by  the  death 
of  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  president  of  the  college.  It  was  continued 
for  a  while  by  Thomas  Chase,  as  president,  and  Samuel  Alsop,  jr.,  the 
latter  entering  the  college  as  superintendent  in  1875,  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  terminated  by  agreement  with  the  board  August  1,  1878. 

Upon  his  acceptance  of  office  in  1875  the  new  president  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  the  friends  of  the  college.  The  equipment 
was  far  behind  the  actual  position  of  the  college.  The  three  lower 
classes  were  gathered  for  study  in  a  large  room,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
boarding  school,  and  there  was  little  or  no  opportunitj'^  for  private 
study.  The  senior  class  had  its  special  room,  but  all  study  was  gre- 
garious.    In  response  to  the  president's  appeal,  friends  of  the  college 

-Hinates  of  faculty  meetings  [MS.],  5  mo.  23d,  1870. 

*At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  Report  of  the  Managers  calls  the  plan 
**  entirely  satisfactriry."  and  reports  for  the  first  year  an  actnal  profit  accruing  to 
the  corporation,  $212.08. 
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raised  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  dormitory — ^Barclay  Hall. 
It  is  built  of  granite,  stands  on  an  admirable  site,  contains  private 
sleeping  rooms  and  study  rooms  to  accommodate  over  80  students, 
and  is  fitted  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  The  cost  of  the  building 
proper,  completed  in  1877,  was  about  182,000. 

While  the  college  was  taking  this  necessary  step  to  increase  its 
material  resources  it  did  away  with  the  fiction  of  a  stock  corporation. 
In  1875  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  allowed 
the  Haverford  School  Association  to  change  its  name  to  The  Corpo- 
ration of  Haverford  College,  and  permission  was  granted  the  said  cor- 
poration to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  clear  annual  value  of 
$50,000.  Evidently  another  change  was  needed,  and  in  1878,  after  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  the  managers  obtained  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation  to  have  the  following  amendments 
to  the  charter  approved  by  the  court: 

I.  The  representation  and  ownership  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  The  CJor- 
poration  of  Haverford  College,  by  means  of  a  capital  stock  divided  into  shares,  is 
hereby  terminated,  but  each  of  the  present  shareholders  shall  remain  a  member 
of  the  corporation. 

n.  The  corporation  shall  have  power  to  enact  by-laws  providing  for  the  election 
of  new  members  and  prescribing  their  qualifications.  * 

Changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  study.  This  had  been  uni- 
form; but  as  early  as  1872  a  "scientific  course"  is  recognized  in  the 
catalogue.  In  1875  the  catalogue  outlines  separate  courses  of  study 
for  the  classical  and  the  scientific  students,  and  gives  a  list  of  elec- 
tives  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  classical  course.  In  1884 
a  department  of  engineering  was  added,  and  a  machine  shop  was 
established  with  fair  equipment  for  the  work.  A  large  addition  to 
this  shop  has  just  been  built.  In  1878  the  chemical  laboratory  was 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  equipped  with  the  latest  appliances.  A  new 
observatory,  communicating  with  the  old  one,  was  built  in  1883,  and  was 
provided  with  an  excellent  telescope  made  by  Alvan  Clark.  In  1886  a 
biological  laboratory  was  fitted  out,  and  a  physical  laboratory  in  1888. 
Meanwhile  the  elective  system  had  been  greatly  extended.  In  1880 
the  classical  juniors  had  fourteen  hours  of  regular  work;  to  this  they 
added  two  hours  of  elective  work  chosen  from  five  courses — two  in 
mathematics,  and  one  each  in  chemistry,  French,  and  Hebrew.  The 
classical  seniors,  in  addition  to  eleven  hours'  regular  work,  chose  three 
hours  from  courses  in  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  classical  phi- 
lology, psychology,  German,  French,  Hebrew,  and  calculus.  Of  course 
all  this  involved  additions  to  the  faculty. 

The  increase  in  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  college  did  not  keep 
pace  with  its  needs.  Repeated  but  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to 
increase  the  general  endowment  fund.  However,  other  gifts  came, 
though  slowly.  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  in  1876, 
and  again  in  1883,  funds  which  amounted  altogether  to  over  $20,000. 

•  Cf .  Keport  of  Managers,  1878,  p.  18, 
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This  money  is.used  for  scholarships.  The  heirs  of  John  Famnm  gave 
abont  126,000,  which  was  invested,  and  the  income  was  applied  toward 
the  salary  of  the  John  Farnum  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Edward  L. 
Scull,  of  the  class  of  1864,  left  by  will  in  1885  a  fund  of  $10,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  similar  pur- 
poses. In  the  same  year  was  founded  a  fund  from  the  legacy  of 
David  Scull,  which  amounted  to  134,000.  The  income  of  this  fund 
helps  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  David  Scull  Professor  of  Biology.  By 
the  will  of  Jacob  P.  Jones,  a  scholarship  fund  of  $5,000  was  founded 
in  memory  of  his  son,  Richard  T.  Jones,  of  the  class  of  1863.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  same  testator  made  The  Corporation  of  Haver- 
ford  College  residuary  legatee  to  his  entire  estate,  which  is  expected 
at  some  time  to  increase  the  college  funds  by  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. At  present  ^  the  invested  funds  of  the  corporations  amount  to 
$211,363.96;  but  this  figure  by  no  means  represents  the  resources  of 
the  college.  Gifts  for  special  purposes  and  in  large  amounts  are 
made  annually  by  generous  but  anonymous  friends.  Buildings  are 
thus  erected,  improvements  are  made  in  the  property,  and  extraordi- 
nary purchases,  like  the  Baur  Library,  are  rendered  possible.  In  this 
way,  under  the  administration  of  President  Sharpless,  Chase  Hall  was 
erected,  in  1888,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  better  class  rooms. 
It  is  a  compact  and  convenient  building,  admirably  adapted  to  its 
mission.  The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  faith  which  friends  of 
Ilaverf ord  have  felt  in  the  work  of  the  college  is  furnished  by  the 
repeated  occasions  on  which  they  have  paid  off  accumulated  debt. 
There  can  be  no  better  test  of  devotion.  The  Alumni  Association  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  college.  It  holds  its  annual  meeting 
with  a  formal  oration  from  one  of  its  members  on  the  day  before  com- 
mencement ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  according  to  a  custom  now 
fairly  established  although  of  recent  origin,  its  members  convene  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  public  dinner. 

In  1883  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Haverford  School.^  Though  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  the  institu- 
tion was  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  It  had  from  the  begin- 
ning maintained  a  high  standard  of  tuition  and  scholarship,  and 
though  its  production  had  been  limited  it  could  lay  claim  to  honest 
workmanship.  From  the  actual  doing  away  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  1861  to  the  close  of  the  year  1881-82 — twenty-one  years  in 
all — there  had  been  1,102  students  in  attendance,  or  a  yearly  average 
of  about  52,  and  217  graduates,  a  yearly  average  of  10.  The  cata- 
logue of  1883-84  showed  a  faculty  of  12  members,  1  resident  graduate, 
and  79  undergraduates. 

In  1886  President  Thomas  Chase  resigned  his  office  on  account  of 
ill  health.     For  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  and 

'  Report  of  Managers,  1889,  p.  27. 

^  A  special  pamphlet  has  been  published,  containing  the  oration,  poem,  letters, 
speeches,  and  general  proceedings  of  the  day. 
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had  "done  more  than  anyone  else  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  college. 
His  brother,  Pliny  E.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  who  had  been  acting  instead  of 
the  president  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  abroad,  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  and  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  new  president.  The 
happy  choice  of  the  board  fell  upon  Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  since 
made  LL.  D.  by  Swarthmore  College,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  1875  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Haverford 
College,  and  since  1884  dean  of  the  faculty^.  He  had  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  that  gradual  change  of  the  discipline  which  put  it  on  its 
present  admirable  basis.  He  was  publicly  inaugurated  May  19, 1887, 
and  his  address  on  the  occasion  has  been  printed  by  the  college 
authorities.  He  began  an  energetic  advance  in  all  departments  of 
the  college.  Additions  were  made  to  the  faculty,  which  for  1888-89 
numbered  17  members.  These  additional  facilities  of  instruction 
encouraged  graduates  of  Haverford  to  remain  at  the  college  for  pur- 
poses of  advanced  work;  and  this  movement  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  establishment  of  4  graduate  fellowships,  1  for  each  of  the 
leading  Friends'  colleges — ^Haverford,  Earlham,  Penn,  and  Wilming- 
ton. It  is  believed  that  the  presence  of  such  advanced  students  stim- 
ulates rather  than  retards  undergraduate  work.  In  1889-90  there 
were  16  of  these  graduates  at  the  college,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  more  than  100  students  were  in  attendance;  the  exact  number 
was  111. 

Still  another  sign  of  progress  is  the  attempt  to  give  public  evidence 
that  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  alive  to  the  claims  of  scholarship 
and  private  research.  ' '  The  Haverford  College  Studies  "  is  a  periodical 
issued  about  three  times  in  the  college  year,  containing  original  articles 
by  members  of  the  faculty.  The  fourth  number  of  the  ''Studies"  is 
now  in  the  press. 

If  one  were  asked  to  state  the  peculiar  or  differentiating  principle 
of  Haverford  education,  one  would  best  name  its  care  to  develop  the 
individual  student.  The  limited  number  of  students  allows  each  to 
retain  his  own  individuality  in  the  eyes  of  the  faculty.  Effort  is  made 
to  give  him  a  sound  body,  to  afford  him  every  opportunity  and  stimu- 
lus to  intellectual  growth,  and,  by  bringing  home  to  him  his  respon- 
sibility as  a  member  of  the  college  community,  to  make  moral  restraint 
as  far  as  possible  his  own  work. 

Note. — Since  1890,  when  the  above  was  written,  the  productive 
endowment  of  the  college  has  risen  to  $1,000,000.  Unsold  land,  within 
the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and  apart  from  the  college  property, 
amounts  to  at  least  $500,000.  The  total  value  of  the  college  property 
is  about  $2,000,000.  The  library  now  numbers  40,000  bound  volumes. 
An  addition  to  the  library  building,  costing  $20,000,  a  new  dormitory 
at  $16,000,  a  gymnasium  at  $50,000,  and  an  auditorium  at  $50,000,  are 
recent  additions.  Six  new  houses  for  professors  have  been  built. 
There  are  125  students,  and  the  faculty  has  20  members. — ^F.  B.  G. 


X. 

HOLY  GHOST  COLLEGE,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Holy  Ghost  College  was  opened  in  September,  1878,  and  was  incor- 
porated ill  June,  1882,  under  the  title  of  "The  Pittsburg  Catholic 
College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with  power  to  confer  the  usual  college 
and  university  degrees.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  college  was  first  located  on  Wylie  avenue, 
but  in  1884,  the  Fathers,  encouraged  by  the  growing  patronage  given 
to  their  work,  erected,  on  Boyd's  Hill,  at  a  very  large  expense  and  in 
the  best  modern  style,  a  new  edifice  capable  of  accommodating  sev- 
eral hundred  students.     It  was  dedicated  to  its  purpose  in  April,  1885. 

This  massive  and  costly  structure,  fully  equipped  with  all  that  is 
required  for  educational  pursuits,  may  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  Catholic  higher  education  in  Pittsburg  and'Allegheny 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  Excellent  results,  as  attested  by  the 
prominent  positions  attained  by  many  of  their  pupils,  have^attended 
their  efforts  so  far.  The  Fathers  are  determined  to  spare  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  keep  their  college  abreast  of  the  times;  and,  while 
harmonizing  it  with  local  wants  and  desires,  they  propose  to  make  it 
a  center  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  In  keeping  before  them  this 
ideal,  the  college  authorities  are  aware  that  they  have  a  twofold  class 
of  students  to  deal  with  in  Pittsburg  and  the  surrounding  districts. 
There  are,  first,  those  whose  parents  can  not  afford  to  allow  them  the 
time  and  expenditure  necessary  for  acquiring  a  complete  education. 
They  require  those  branches  of  instruction  that  may  fit  them  for  taking 
part  in  the  practical  business  pursuits  of  life.  To  such  the  college 
offers  the  readiest  and  most  practical  means  for  attaining  their  end. 
The  commercial  course,  which  has  hitherto  worked  so  successfully,  has 
been  supplemented  by  an  actual  business  course,  where  theory  and 
practice  go  hand  in  hand.  But,  while  doing  everything  within  its 
power  to  help  on  those  who  are  precluded  by  circumstances  from  obtain- 
ing a  full  education,  the  college  dare  not  deceive  parents  by  any  such 
delusive  assertion  as  that  a  boy  can  be  educated,  in  an^^  true  sense  of 
the  term,  in  a  brief  time  and  with  slight  labor.  Education  means 
the  drawing  out  and  development  of  the  three  great  faculties  of  the 
soul — the  intellect,  the  ftiemory,  and  the  will.  It  means  the  training 
of  the  youthful  intellect  to  reflection  and  logical  conclusions,  the  stor- 
ing the  youthful  memory  with  momentous  facts  and  principles,  and 
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the  strengthening  and  directing  the  youthful  will  by  sound  moral 
precepts  and  influence.  Such  a  work  necessarily  requires  for  its  com- 
pletion a  certain  amount  of  time,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  mental 
and  moral  discipline.  The  higher  education,  at  least  in  its  intellectual 
part,  non-Catholics  possess  in  abundance,  whether  through  private 
endowment  or  State  aid,  all  over  the  country.  Different  Catholic 
institutions  are  making  great  sacriflces  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
our  own  people,  knowing  that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  increased  spread  of  sound  education  our  Catholic  people 
will  be  able  to  take  their  divinely  allotted  part  in  the  destinies  of 
our  country.  What  has  been  done  elsewhere  long  since,  with  much 
success,  the  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost  proposes  to  do  in 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  It  is  resolved  to  maintain  always  in  a  high 
standing,  and  to  offer  to  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
a  full,  liberal  college  education.  This  full  college  course  is  meant, 
first,  for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  priesthood  in  the 
diocese  or  other  missions.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  fit  such  for  their 
exalted  calling.  It  is  meant,  secondly,  for  those  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue, afterwards,  one  of  the  learned  professions,  such  as  medicine  or 
law.  The  full  college  course,  is  meant,  thirdly,  for  those  who,  though 
not  intending  to  pursue  any^  of  the  learned  professions,  still  desire  to 
have  their  minds  so  trained  and  cultivated  by  the  discipline  of  higher 
studies  that  they  may  be  fit  to  enter  upon  and  pursue  with  success 
any  career  that  may  be  allotted  to  them.  The  following  the  full  col- 
lege course  will  not  preclude  a  student  from  taking  up  those  8i)ecial 
branches  which  may  be  useful  to  him  afterwards.  It  is  even  intended 
that  all  the  classical  students  shall  go  through  a  course  of  bookkeep- 
ing, as  the  proper  keeping  of  accounts  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance for  every  man. 

Accordingly,  all  parents  who  can  afford  to  leave  their  children  at 
school  a  sufficiently  long  time,  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  inscribe  them 
for  a  full  curriculum.  Thus  alone  will  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
education  of  their  children  give  permanent  satisfaction  and  usefulness. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said:  Holy  Ghost  College  supplies,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  wide  curriculum  of  liberal  studies,  and  on  the  other 
a  course  of  studies  restricted  to  the  practical  requirements  of  com- 
mercial pursuits.  This  latter  or  commercial  course  gives  to  Catholic 
students  all  the  real  advantages  of  so-called  business  and  mercantile 
colleges. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  SHJCIDY. 
There  are  three  distinct  departments  of  study,  viz: 

I.    GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

4 

This  department  is  intended  for  yfeunger  boys  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  14.    The  studies  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
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mar,  orthography,  Bible  history,  the  outlines  of  geography,  Christian 
doctrine,  music,  and  drawing.  Special  care  is  taken  of  this  depart- 
ment, as  it  forms  the  foundation  of  all  others.  Before  being  admitted 
to  it,  a  boy  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  usual  elemen- 
tary branches. 

n.    THE   CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  subdivided  into  (a)  the  academic  department 
and  (b)  the  collegiate  department. 

(a)  the  academic  department. 

1.  The  studies  of  this  department  correspond  to  those  usually  pur- 
sued in  high  schools  or  academies,  and  are  spread  over  a  three  years' 
course.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  or  third  academic 
must  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  mastered  such  elementary 
subjects  as  are  laid  down  farther  on  in  the  programme  of  the  first 
grammar  class. 

Studies, — (1)  English  grammar,  composition,  and  literature;  (2)  his- 
tory and  geography;  (3)  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;  (4)  Latin 
and  Greek;  (5)  penmanship;  (6)  elocution;  (7)  elementary  science, 
to  include  zoology  and  botany;  (8)  Christian  doctrine;  (9)  German 
and  French;  (10)  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  (11)  drawing. 

(b)  the  collegiate  depabtment. 

The  collegiate  department  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  years, 
called,  respectively,  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior. 

The  studies  are  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  the  best  colleges,  and 
embrace  higher  studies  in:  (1)  English  language,  literature,  and  his- 
tory; (2)  mathematics — pure  and  applied;  (3)  science — geology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy;  (4)  Latin  and  Greek;  (5)  logic, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics;  (6)  history  and  political  economy;  (7)  com- 
mercial science;  (8)  German,  French,  and  Italian;  (9)  music — vocal 
and  instrumental;  (10)  history  and  evidences  of  religion. 

The  studies  of  this  department  lead  up  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
B.  Sc.  The  latter  degree  is  given  to  those  who  take  advanced  science 
instead  of  classics.     Some  of  these  studies  are  elective. 

in.   COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  there  are  two  courses — (a)  th«  junior  and  theo- 
retical course,  and  (b)  the  senior  and  actual  business  course. 

(a)  JUNIOR  AND  THEORETICAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  divided  into  three  classes,  and  includes  the  study  of: 
(1)  Bookkeeping;  (2)  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;  (3)  com- 
mercial correspondence  and  business  forms;  (4)  United  States  history 
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and  geography;  (5)  penmanship;  (6)  English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion;   (7)  Christian  doctrine;  (8)  German  and  French;  (9)  music — 
vocal  and  instrumental;  (10)  shorthand  and  tjrpewriting;  (11)  draw- 
ing; (12)  elementary  science. 
The  study  of  some  of  these  subjects  is  elective. 

(b)  THE  SENIOR  AND  ACTUAL.  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  completed  the  theoretical 
course,  and  for  such  other  young  men  as  desire  a  rapid,  yet  complete, 
training  for  business.  It  represents  an  entire  business  community, 
with  its  bank,  railroad  office,  post-office,  insurance  office,  etc.  Stu- 
dents of  this  department  are  supplied  with  a  cash  capital  of  college 
currency  and  a  stock  of  merchandise.  Therewith  they  proceed  to 
transact  actual  business.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  instructor,  they  will  receive  a  most  thor- 
ough training  in  the  more  difficult  transactions  in  general  mercan- 
tile business,  commission,  forwarding,  stock  companies,  banking,  etc. 
The  studies  are : 

(a)  Required  studies, — (1)  Bookkeeping — theoretical  and  practical 
in  all  its  departments;  (2)  practical  instruction  in  English  composi- 
tion; (3)  arithmetic;  (4)  commercial  law;  (5)  penmanship;  (6)  com- 
mercial correspondence  and  business  forms;  (7)  religion;  (8)  elocution. 

(b)  Elective  studies. — Mathematics;  (2)  science;  (3)  German  and 
French;  (4)  English  literature;  (5)  history;  (6)  shorthand  and  type- 
writing; (7)  political  economy. 

FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 

Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp.,  president,  professor  of  oratory. 

Rev.  Martin  A.  Hehir,  C.  S.  Sp.,  vice-president,  director  of  scho- 
lastics; prefect  of  studies;  professor  of  classics,  English,  and  French. 

Rev.  John  Griffin,  C.  S.  Sp.,  treasurer,  director  of  music. 

Rev.  P.  A.  McDermott,  p.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
English. 

Rev.  George  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  classics,  English,  and 
French. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  McDermott,  C.  S.  Sp.,  prefect  of  discipline;  professor 
of  classics  and  English. 

Rev.  Michael  Ward,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  French. 

Rev.  Daniel  Kirby,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  classics,  English,  and 
French. 

Mr.  Francis  Danner,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
science. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Goebel,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  bookkeeping,  English, 
and  German. 
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Mr.  Albert  B.  Mahler,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  elaBsics  and  English. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Danner,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  bookkeeping,  mathe- 
niaitiesj  and  German. 

Mr.  Michael  S.  Retka,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  grammar  class,  pen- 
manship, and  drawing. 

Mr.  Adolph  A.  Beck,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  mathematics,  science, 
an<l  German. 

Mr.  John  J.  Ijaiix,  C.  S.  Sp.,  professor  of  classics,  English,  and 
German. 

Mr.  James  B.  Topham,  professor  of  business  coarse. 


[In   1002  the  president  was  Rev.  Martin  A.  Ilohir,  C.  S.  Sp.,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  French,  and  Rev.  John  Griffin,  C  S.  Sfi. ,  treasurer. } 


XI. 

LAFAYETTE   COLLEGE.* 
By  Prof.  William  B.  Owes. 

The  early  history  of  Lafayette  College,  though  within  the  memory  of 
many  persons  yet  living,  seems  already  to  her  younger  sons  to  belong 
to  the  olden  times.  We  must  go  back  more  than  seventy  years  to 
find  the  humble  beginnings  of  what  we  now  see.  Easton  was  then  a 
thriving  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  and  was  quite  remarkable 
in  at  least  two  respects.  The  marvelous  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
surroundings  and  the  culture  and  literary  taste  that  characterized  its 
society.  Its  clergy  were  conspicuous  for  scholarly  attainments.  The 
bar  was  known  all  over  the  State  for  the  learning  and  ability  of  its 
members,  and  in  its  business  circles  were  several  men  who  added 
scholarly  pursuits  to  other  labors.  The  ladies  also  shared  in  its  intel- 
lectual life,  three  of  them  having  found  places  in  the  collections  of 
American  poetry.  Easton  was  also  the  home  of  many  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  public  life,  such  as  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  George  Wolf,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Samuel  Sitgreaves,  commissioner  to  Great  Britain  under 
President  Adams;  James  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  War  under  Pi-esi- 
dent  Tyler,  Gov.  A.  II.  Reeder,  Richard  Brodhead,  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Hon.  Joel  Jones,  afterwards  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  intercourse  of  such  men  and  women  was  the  expression 
of  their  intellectual  life  and  taste,  as  well  as  of  their  social  instinct, 
and  it  seems  natural  that  the  thought  should  arise  in  their  minds  of 
making  Easton  a  seat  of  learning  by  founding  an  institution  for  the 
higher  education. 

*  This  acconnt  of  Lafayette  College  is  mainly  condensed  from  the  Historical 
Sketches  which  Professor  Owen  wrote  in  1876,  at  the  request  of  the  Bnrean  of 
Education.  In  preparing  that  pamphlet  he  had  access  to  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  of  the  faculty  and  to  the  annual  catalogues,  reports,  addresses, 
etc. ,  the  best  collection  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Selden  J.  Ck)fi&n. 
Among  the  memorial  addresses  not  in  that  collection  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Dr.  John  Gray's  famous  sermon  delivered  in  1858,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Col.  Thomas  McKeen,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  Colonel  McKeen's 
nephew  in  Philadelphia.  The  Biography  of  President  Junkin,  by  his  brother, 
David  X.  Junkin,  D.  D.,  is  a  source  of  much  valuable  information.  Other  articles 
on  the  college  have  appeared  more  recently,  notably  that  in  the  College  Book, 
published  by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  1878,  and  that  in  the  chapter  on 
educatioil  in  Bev.  Uzal  W.  Condit's  lately  published  History  of  Easton. 
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FIRST  STEPS. 

The  first  organized  movement  to  establish  a  college  was  a  meeting 
held  on  the  evening  of  December  27,  1824,  at  White's  Hotel,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  at  which  Col.  Thomas  McKeen 
presided.  After  full  discussion  it  was  unanimously  voted  *'  that  it  is 
expedient  to  establish  at  this  place  an  institution  of  learning  in  which 
the  dead  languages  and  the  various  branches  of  education  and  science 
usually  taught  in  colleges,  together  with  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, civil  and  military  engineering,  and  military  tactics,  shall  be 
taught." 

Gen.  Lafayette  had  landed  in  New  York  City  on  the  16th  of  August 
previous  on  his  last  visit  to  the  country  he  so  nobly  served.  His  prog- 
ress throughout  the  land  was  marked  by  one  continued  ovation,  and 
these  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  not  unmindful  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  on  her  soil,  resolved  "that  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
talents,  virtues,  and  signal  service  of  General  Lafayette  in  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  the  said  institution  be  named  Lafayette  College." 
It  was  further  resolved  "that  James  M.  Porter,  Joel  Jones,  and  Jacob 
Wagner  be  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  for  a 
charter  of  incori)oration  and  for  legislative  aid." 

THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  FOUNDERS. 

These  gentlemen  accordingly  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  which  they  briefly  set  forth  the  history  of  the  movement  and 
stated  their  plans  more  at  length.  It  was  not  their  design  that  the 
tactical  parts  of  a  military  education  should  curtail  the  usual  course 
of  college  studies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  thus  providing  judicious 
and  healthful  modes  of  spending  leisure  they  hoped  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  literary  departments.  The  original  scheme  also  con- 
templated a  preparation  for  college,  the  whole  course  to  occupy  seven 
years.  In  reference  to  the  department  of  language  and  literature, 
their  words  are  so  suggestive  as  containing  the  prophecy  if  not  the 
germ  of  the  present  course  in  English  studies  that  the  following  sen- 
tences possess  a  peculiar  interest: 

"An  addition  will  be  made  to  the  language  course  usually  adopted. 
In  this  branch  students  commonly  limit  their  attention  to  the  dead 
languages.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  The  living  languages  certainly 
have  some  claims  to  attention  which  the  dead  have  not.  Particularly 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  after  acquiring  the  Latin  the  Romanic  dia- 
lects of  modern  Europe  should  not  receive  the  small  portion  of  time 
which  is  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

"  But  the  language  most  neglected  in  our  seminaries  of  learning  is 
the  English.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  follies  of  the  learned  to 
expend  lime  and  toil  and  money  in  the  minute  investigation  of  the 
languages  of  other  times  and  other  people  at  the  expense  of  omitting 
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the  equally  curious  and  more  useful  Investigation  of  their  own.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  German,  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  etc.,  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  youth.  Lest 
we  should  be  thought  to  prescribe  a  course  impracticable  within  a 
reasonable  time,  we  will  add  that  the  period  usually  allotted  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  merely  would  be,  under  a  proper  method  of  instruc- 
tion, amply  sufficient  for  the  acquirement  of  all  we  have  mentioned." 

At  that  time  the  only  chartered  colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of 
the  Alleghenies,  were  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle.  The  latter  had  been  compelled  by 
financial  embarrassment  to  close  its  doors.  The  former,  by  reason  of 
the  great  temptations  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  greater  cost  of  living, 
was  objectionable  to  remote  rural  sections;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  that  young  men 
must  be  sent  to  the  distant  colleges  of  other  States.  Ease  of  access 
from  those  parts  of  the  State  which  the  college  was  originally  designed 
to  benefit,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  means  of  living, 
together  with  the  healthfulness  of  the  situation  and  its  excellence  as 
a  field  for  botanical  and  mineralogical  research,  were  the  main  points 
favorable  to  the  location  at  Easton. 

Sixty  years  of  change  and  growth  have  abundantly  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  this  choice.  Lafayette  now  receives  students  from  all  over 
the  Union,  instead  of  from  a  limited  portion  of  Pennsylvania;  but  the 
location  could  not  be  changed  for  the  better,  even  in  view  of  this 
wider  sphere  of  patronage.  Easton  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  toward  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  in  a  region  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  so  rich  and 
productive  in  varied  resources  that  it  may  well  be  called  the  garden 
of  the  Atlantic  slope.  It  has  become  an  important  point  on  the  great 
highways  of  travel  between  New  York  and  the  West  and  North- 
west. Instead  of  the  two  days'  journey  by  stage  to  New  York,  as 
when  the  college  was  chartered,  there  are  now  three  different  lines  of 
railway  between  the  two  cities,  giving  frequent  and  rapid  service. 
Communication  with  Philadelphia  is  equally  easy;  so  that  for  ease  of 
access  from  every  part  of  the  country  the  place  is  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

The  lichigh,  in  its  upper  course,  winds  its  way  among  hills  stored 
full  of  coal,  iron,  and  slate,  and  the  more  recent  development  of  these 
resources  has  made  the  city  an  industrial  center,  presenting  rai'e 
facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  the  technical  and  practical  branches  which 
are  now  embraced  in  the  course  of  study  at  the  college. 

THE  CHARTER. 

The  committee  met  with  some  opposition,  but  the  legislature  granted 
the  charter  March  9,  1826.  It  vested  35  persons  therein  named  with 
the  usual  powers  of  a  college  and  authorized  them  to  fill  vacancies  in 
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their  board  by  election.     It  provided  "that  there  shall  be  forever, 
maintained  in  the  said  college  a  professorship  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courae  of  collegiate  studies,  there 
shall  be  taught  in  and  at  the  same  institution  military  science  and 
tactics  and  civil  and  military  engineering." 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EARLY  EFFORTS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  board  of  trustees  met  for  organization,  as  directed  in  the  charter, 
May  15,  1826.  James  M.  Porter  was  elected  president,  a  position  he 
held  for  twenty-five  years;  Joel  Jones,  secretary,  and  Thomas  McKeen, 
treasurer.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish 
an  exposition  of  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  institution  and  to  take 
measures  to  secure  a  president  and  faculty  for  the  new  college. 
Their  success,  however,  was  far  from  encouraging.  The  legisla- 
ture had  not  voted  them  the  desired  aid,  the  region  was  compara- 
tively new,  and  the  people  upon  whom  they  mainly  depended  for 
contributions  were  busy  working  up  its  material  resources.  But  the 
trustees  were  hopeful,  even  under  continued  discouragement,  and 
predicted  thai  Lafayette  College  "should  ultimately  be  inferior  to 
none  in  our  country."  They  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon  its  pros- 
pects and  the  advantages  of  the  situation;  "the  surrounding  country, 
so  populous,  picturesque,  fertile,  and  salubrious;  so  rich  in  mineral 
and  botanical  productions;  the  necessaries  of  life  so  abundant  and 
cheap." 

DR.  GEORGE  JUNKIN. 

It  was  not  until  January,  1832,  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George 
Junkin,  A.  M.,  came  before  the  committee  "as  a  gentleman  emi- 
nently qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  institution."  Mr.  Junkin  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  pious  young  men  of  slender 
means,  and  for  that  purpose  had  established  a  manual-labor  school  at 
Germantown  and  gathered  about  him  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 
The  trustees  invited  him  to  come  to  Easton  and  examine  the  chart-er 
of  the  college,  its  location,  and  prospects,  and  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1832,  appointed  him  president.  The  charter  was  so  amended  as  to 
do  away  with  the  military  feature  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  try 
his  plan  of  manual  labor. 

The  trustees  then  leased  for  two  years  for  the  purposes  of  the  col- 
lege a  farm,  consisting  of  about  60  acres  of  land  and  the  ordinary 
farm  buildings,  situated  south  of  the  Lehigh  River  directly  opposite 
the  borough.  In  March  President  Junkin  came  to  Easton  and  began 
the  work  of  fitting  up  the  premises,  and  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
college  began  May  9,  1832.  The  session  opened  with  43  students,  but 
the  number  soon  Increased,  and  there  were  in  all  67  in  attendance 
during  the  first  college  year  at  Lafayette. 
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THE  PERMANENT  SITE. 

ITie  efforts  of  the  trustees  were  next  directed  toward  securing  a  per- 
manent site.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  locations  sug- 
gested they  made  a  purchase  of  9  acres  of  land  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  north  of  the  borough  (a  part  of  the  present  site)  for  $1,400.  A 
better  selection  certainly  could  not  have  been  made.  In  a  region 
abounding  in  most  charming  views,  "the  Switzerland  of  America," 
as  it  is  called,  that  one  point  which,  if  possible,  surpasses  all  the  rest 
in  the  loveliness  of  its  outlook  was  chosen  to  be  the  site  of  the  infant 
college.  All  the  variety  of  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  which 
has  made  the  "Forks  of  the  Delaware"  celebrated  far  and  wide  lies 
before  this  little  mount  and  can  be  taken  in  with  a  single  sweep  of 
the  eye.  At  its  foot  the  Bushkill  winds;  on  the  south  and  west,  the 
Lehigh,  whose  course  may  be  traced  by  the  steam  of  locomotives,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  that  line  its  banks;  on  the  east,  the  Dela- 
ware, sweeping  its  broader  current  southward;  across  the  city,  7  miles 
away,  are  the  Musconetcong  hills,  stretching  off  eastward  into  New 
Jersey  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  On  the  north  half  a  mile  away  is 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Paxinosa,  from  whose  top  one  facing  northward 
may  overlook  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley  bounded  by  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  even  line  of  whose  summit  is  broken  in  three  places- 
just  in  front  of  the  beholder  the  "Wind  Gap,"  12  miles  away  in  a 
direct  line;  on  the  right  hand,  "Delaware  Water  Gap,"  20  miles 
away;  on  the  left  hand,  "Lehigh  Gap,"  25  miles  away.  On  every 
side  nature  has  spread  her  charms  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  art  vies 
with  nature  to  heighten  the  impressive  beauty  of  the  scene. 

THE  COLLEGE  EDIFICE. 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing on  the  new  site.  It  was  urged  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  during 
the  summer  of  1833,  and  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  May  of  the  following  year.  The  structure  (now  the  central 
part  of  South  College  and  one  of  the  most  substantial  edifices  on 
the  hill)  was  112  by  44  feet,  with  a  recess  of  17  by  49  feet.  The  base- 
ment and  first  and  second  stories  are  of  limestone,  rough  laid,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  stories  of  brick,  the  whole  finished  in  rough  cast. 
There  were  6  recitation  rooms,  a  chapel,  refectory  hall,  steward's 
rooms,  apartments  for  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  college, 
and  about  50  rooms  for  the  students.  The  building  had  an  old-fash- 
ioned **  hip  roof,"  covered  with  slate  and  surmounted  by  a  simple 
open  dome  14  feet  in  diameter.  Although  finished  in  a  style  of  severe 
plainness,  the  building  was  the  pride  of  the  town.  At  its  completion 
it  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  students,  who  made  the  day  one 
of  great  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND   FACULTY. 

And  now,  May  1,  1834,  the  president  and  faculty  were  formally 
inaugurated  in  the  college  hall. 

The  following  composed  the  faculty:  The  Rev.  Greorge  Junkin, 
A.  M.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  Charles  F.  McCay,  A.  B., 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  James  I.  Kuhn, 
A.  B.,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  Samuel  D.  Gross, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany. 

Dr.  Junkin's  associates  were  men  of  more  than  usual  ability,  and 
the  work  they  did  helped  to  draw  together  a  good  class  of  students. 
The  Hon.  N.  B.  Smithers,  of  Delaware,  was  among  the  first  graduates, 
and  of  his  fellow-students  there  were  Governor  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota; 
Dr.  Grier,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian;  the  Hon.  James  Morrison 
Harris,  of  Baltimore,  and  his  distinguished  townsman,  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  besides  a  goodly 
number  who  became  eminent  in  the  ministry. 

THE  EARLY  FEATURES  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  trustees  entered  heartily  into  President  Junkin's  views  with 
reference  to  the  manual-labor  system  and  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  a  scheme  which  promised  such  large  results,  not  only  in  bodily 
health  and  the  saving  of  money,  but  in  promoting  mental  activity  and 
the  development  of  manly  independence  of  character.  A  thorough 
trial  was  made  of  it,  and  work,  both  agricultural  and  mechanical,  was 
carried  on  for  several  years,  but  the  authorities  were  obliged  at  last 
to  admit  its  failure  as  a  part  of  the  college  scheme,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned in  1839.  Another  feature  of  the  original  plan,  containing  the 
germ  of  our  present  system  of  State  normal  schools,  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  trustees  established  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  college  a  "teachers'  course,"  designing  to  issue  special  diplo- 
mas to  such  students  as  might  graduate  in  it;  and  they  further  erected 
a  building  (now  West  College)  to  serve  as  a  ** model  school"  in  which 
the  art  of  governing  and  of  communicating  knowledge  might  be 
taught.  It  was  found  upon  trial  that  the  number  of  young  men  who 
looked  forward  to  teaching  as  a  profession  and  could  devote  them- 
selves uninterruptedly  to  the  necessary  training  was  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  college  curriculum  liberal  attention  was  given  to  the  modern 
languages.  Prof.  F.  A.  Ranch,  Ph.  D.,  afterwards  president  of 
Marshall  College,  worked  in  this  department,  and  the  students  read 
a  good  deal  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German. 

A  law  school  was  also  contemplated,  and  as  early  as  1841,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Porter  appears 
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in  the  catalogues  as  '^  professor  of  jurispradence."  In  the  enumera- 
tion of  students  also,  several  are  set  down  from  year  to  year  as  "  law 
students." 

The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  students  was  a  subject  upon 
which  the  founders  of  the  college  felt  deeply,  and  to  which  they  made 
frequent  reference  in  their  published  reports.  The  Bible  was  care- 
fully studied,  and  punctual  attendance  at  morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers and  at  divine  service  upon  the  Lord's  Day  was  required  of  all  the 
students.  Morning  prayers  were  at  5  o'clock,  winter  and  summer, 
and  upon  the  Sabbath  these  early  devotions  were  immediately  followed 
by  a  Bible  class.  "This  exercise,"  says  the  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
"generally  occupies  an  hour.  It  is  exegetical,  didactic,  polemic,  and 
practical." 

The  government  of  the  college  was  administered  on  the  principle  of 
strict  and  systematic  vigilance.  Dr.  Junkin  encouraged  the  forma 
tion  of  students'  courts  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  but  there  was 
keen  oversight  and  the  strong  arm  of  government.  He  was  a  man 
kindly  but  severe — authoritative,  and  with  a  wonderful  force  of  per- 
sonal presence.  From  his  private  apart>mont  one  door  opeiie<)  into  the 
refectory,  where  all  the  students  ate  "  under  the  eye  of  onf*  or  two 
professors,"  and  which  was  rightly  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult 
departments  to  govern;  another  door  led  to  the  prayer  hall.  The 
residence  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  was  also  managed  with 
a  view  to  "  facility  of  access,"  and  arrangements  were  made  for  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  rooms  of  students  in  order,  as  the  early  catalogues 
say,  "  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  vigilance  over  the  whole."  Under  this 
system  of  strict  supervision,  and  perhaps  by  reason  of  it,  there  grew 
up  some  peculiar  shades  of  student  life  unknown  to  us  nowadays 
except  through  vague  traditions. 

But,  withal,  this  severe  surveillance  had  a  tender  side.  It  assumed  a 
certain  waywardness  of  the  young  men,  but  its  aim  was  to  provide 
healthful  moral  restraints;  and  it  was  true  then  of  the  college,  as  it 
has  been  for  the  most  part  throughout  its  history,  that  the  high  moral 
and  religious  tone  was  such  as  to  commend  it  warmly  to  public  confi- 
dence as  a  place  where  young  men  might  safely  spend  the  most  deci- 
sive period  of  life.  One  of  the  early  catalogues,  referring  to  the 
"evidence  of  a  good  moral  atmosphere"  in  the  fact  that  no  case  of 
discipline  had  occurred  at  Lafayette  during  the  year,  adds,  with  par- 
donable enthusiasm,  "Blessed  is  that  college  whose  laws  are  lost  sight 
of  by  becoming  incarnate  in  the  heart  of  all  its  members." 

PRESIDENT  JUNKIN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Dr.  Junkin  resigned  the  presidency  in  1841  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Miami  University,  Ohio.  He  was,  however,  recalled  in  1844 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  college  until  1848,  when  he  again 
resigned,  and  assumed  the  presidency  of  Washington  College,  Vir- 
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g^nia.  Even  this  brief  history  would  be  incomplete  without  a  grate- 
ful mention  of  his  laborious  and  self-denying  efforts  for  the  college 
during  the  thirteen  years  he  was  president.  Few  ever  toiled  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  at  times  with  greater  discouragements  to 
accomplish  a  cherished  object. 

There  was  no  endowment.  The  State  could  not  be  induced  to 
help  the  college  on  general  grounds,  and  the  help  that  came  from 
other  sources  was  very  inadequate.  The  first  published  list  of  con- 
tributions to  the  funds  foots  up  to  $5,103.  The  largest  contribution 
is  $500,  there  are  several  of  50  cents,  and  70  are  below  $5.  Dr. 
Junkin  spent  all  the  money  he  had  or  could  raise  on  the  college. 
Fortunately,  several  men  prominent  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
appreciated  the  importance  of  Lafayette  as  a  training  school  for  the 
ministry  and  gave  Dr.  Junkin  substantial  encouragement.  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  and  Dr.  John  Breckenridge  were  especially 
earnest  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Alexander,  at  a  desperate  juncture,  when 
the  friends  of  the  college  were  actually  discussing  the  abandonment 
of  the  work,  referring  to  the  college  at  Princeton,  of  which  he  was 
trustee,  said: 

There  is  no  danger  of  injnrions  competition,  but  probable  benefit,  from  the  kind 
of  rivalry  which  may  spring  np.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  ground  at 
Easton  abandoned  and  the  labor  lost.    It  must  not  be. 

Aid  for  that  particular  emergency  was  obtained  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  being  one  of  the 
largest  givers. 

PRESIDENT  JUNKIN'S  ASSOCIATES. 

Among  the  eminent  scholars  associated  with  Dr.  Junkin  in  the 
faculty  at  Lafayette,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  Dr.  Traill 
Green,  elected  professor  of  chemistiy  in  1837;  the  Rev.  James  C 
Moffat,  D.  D.,  afterwards  professor  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
then  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton ;  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Green,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  (class  of  1840), 
and  later  president  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton;  the  Rev.  Robert  Cunningham, 
of  Scotland;  the  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin,  D.  D. ;  Washington  McCartney, 
LL.  D.,  ''mathematician,  metaphysician,  and  jurist  unsurpassed." 

STRUGGLES  OP  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD. 

Di.  John  W.  Yeomans  was  president  while  Dr.  Junkin  was  at  Miami 
University  (1841-1844)  and  after  Dr.  Junkin's  final  resignation.  Three 
short  administrations  bring  us  down  to  the  year  1863 — Dr.  C.  W. 
Nassau  (1848-49),  Dr.  Daniel  V.  McLean  (1851-1857),  and  Dr.  George 
Wilson  McPhail  (1858-1863) .  The  early  part  of  this  period  was  a  time 
of  transition,  and  therefore  of  more  importance  than  would  appear  in 
the  mere  outwanl  history.     The  college  was  freeing  itself  one  by  one 
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from  the  experiments  of  its  origin  and  settling  more  and  more  into 
tried  collegiate  ways,  giving  the  usual  enrriculum  of  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  It  was  conspicuous  mainly  for  plain 
living  and  thorough  work,  sending  out  its  little  quota  each  year  to 
the  learned  professions.  About  half  of  its  graduates  entered  the 
ministry. 

The  year  1849  was  one  of  special  depression,  and  the  number  in 
attendance  in  the  four  college  classes  fell  from  82  in  1848  to  25  in 
1850.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  charter  waa  amended 
accordingly.  Dr.  McLean,  in  1851,  undertook  to  raise  a  permanent 
endowment  of  $100,000  by  the  sale  of  scholarships,  and  the  result 
brought  about  a  new  upward  movement.  In  1856  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  reached  106. 

During  Dr.  McLean's  administration  two  men  became  connected 
with  the  faculty  who,  by  their  labors,  have  brought  world-wide  reno¥m 
to  the  institution — Prof.  James  H.  Coffin,  LL.  D.,  in  1853,  and  Prof. 
Francis  A.  March,  LL.  D.,  in  1855.  With  the  coming  of  the  former, 
Lafayette  became  in  some  sense  the  headquarters  of  meteorology  in 
America,  since  there  the  observations  of  the  Government  officers  and 
the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  supplemented  by  the 
extensive  correspondence  of  Professor  Coffin,  have  been  i*educed  and 
prepared  for  publication  under  the  direction  of  that  eminent  mete- 
orologist. With  Dr.  March's  coming  began  the  famous  course  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  in  connection  with  comparative  philology. 
The  financial  embarrassment,  however,  was  only  temporarily  relieved 
by  the  new  **  endowment,"  and  in  1860  came  the  civil  war  with  its 
added  difficulties. 

In  1862,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  students  enlisted  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  In  1863,  when  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania,  the 
rush  to  arms  was  so  general  that  the  college  was  almost  without  stu- 
dents; there  were  not  seniors  enough  left  for  a  commencement.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  President  McPhail  resigned,  and  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  called  in  Philadelphia  to  '^  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  suspending  operations  under 
increasing  embarrassments."  An  arrangement  was  made,  however, 
with  Professors  Coffin,  March,  and  Coleman  by  which  they  undertook 
to  keep  the  college  in  operation  for  another  year  for  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  board  might  be  able  to  provide. 

PRESIDENT  CATTELL. 

It  was  at  this  critical  point  that  we  find  the  board  turning  their 
attention  to  one  who  had  been  a  professor  in  the  institution.  Rev. 
William  C.  Cattell,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  to  whom  they  gave  a  hearty  call  to  return  to 
Lafayette  and  fill  the  vaca^nt  presidency.  Happily,  he  recognized  his 
call. 
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Dr.  Cattell  was  eminently  fitted  for  his  new  work  at  Lafayette,  and 
his  efforts  at  the  very  outset  were  characterized  by  that  energy,  pru- 
dence, and  tact  which  always  master  diflBculties,  and  which  for  him 
secured  at  once  the  hearty  cooperation  and  confidence  of  the  friends 
of  the  college. 

At  Dr.  Cattell's  inauguration,  July  26,  18G4,  Lafayette  felt  a  thrill 
of  returning  hope,  "The  hour  of  darkness  and  gloom  has  passed," 
said  Governor  Pollock,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  his 
address;  and  so  it  had.  A  new  vitality  was  at  once  infused,  and  new 
vigor  characterized  the  work  of  the  college,  both  in  its  inner  life  and 
in  the  more  remote  point  of  contact  with  its  patrons  and  the  public. 

President  Cattell  devoted  himself  for  twenty  yeai*s  to  the  task  of 
building  up  the  college,  and  with  full  heart  and  strong  arm,  with  a 
strength  that  grew  with  growing  opportunities,  pushed  on  the  impor- 
tant work  that  lay  before  him. 

Under  his  administration  Lafayette  rose  to  commanding  eminence 
among  the  colleges  of  the  land,  enlarging  her  work  in  every  direction. 
This  long  and  continuous  service  left  him,  in  1883,  in  broken  health, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  needed  rest  under  circumstances  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  anxieties  of  his  great  labor.  The  trustees,  there- 
fore, accepted  his  resignation,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and 
turned  to  the  difficult  task  of  choosing  his  successor. 

PRESIDENT  KNOX. 

James  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  had  been  for  nearly  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  as  one  of  Dr.  Cattell's 
most  efficient  helpers  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  recent 
striking  growth  of  the  college.  To  him  the  trustees  turned  with  the 
offer  of  the  presidency.  Dr.  Knox  accepted  it,  but  not  without  mis- 
givings, for  no  one  was  more  familiar  than  he  with  the  great  work  of 
his  predecessor,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  what  gifts  of  experi- 
ence, tact,  and  geniality  of  temperament  Dr.  Cattell  had  brought  to 
its  performance;  but  the  cordial  unanimity  of  the  board  overcame 
his  reluctance  and  brought  the  work  before  him  as  one  to  which  he 
was  amply  called.  President  Knox  took  his  place  and  did  his  work 
with  quiet  dignity  and  prudence,  and  in  a  manner  to  commend  him  to 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  of  the  students,  and  of 
all  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The  noble  task  so  well  begun  and 
so  energetically  pursued  by  Dr.  Cattell  was  continued  by  Dr.  Knox, 
and  with  the  same  earnest  efforts  to  enlarge  the  endowment  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
in  June,  1890. 

At  the  commencement  when  Dr.  Knox's  resignation  was  received, 
the  board  of  trustees  and  the  alumni  united  in  a  movement  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $150,000  among  themselves  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  college.  The  end  of  Dr.  Knox's  administration  was  further 
marked  by  a  bequest  of  $150,000  from  the  Fayerweather  estate. 
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PRB8IDRNT   WARFIRL.D. 

Aft<?r  an  interval  of  one  year,  during  which  Dr.  Traill  Green 
acting  pn*8ident,  the  l)oard  ehom*  aa  the  HiieceHHor  of  Dr.  Knox,  Kthel- 
bert  I).  Warfield,  a  young  man,  at  that  time  president  of  Miami  Unl- 
verBity,  Ohio.  Dr.  Warfield  a<*e*»pt<Hl  the  eall  and  was  re«Mve<l  at 
I^fa^'ette  with  the  utmost  enthuHiasm,  not  only  b}*  the  eoUege  eom- 
munity  but  by  the  eiti7^*nH  of  Kanton,  and  in  faet,  b}*  all  elanaeii  t4> 
whom  the  interests  of  the  <H>llege  are  dear. 

He  was  inaugurateil  in  <)etol>er,  181>1,  since  which  time  there  haa 
l)e(*n  a  sternly  a^lvancv  in  most  matters  relating  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  institution.  The  numlK*r  of  students  is  increasing,  not  rapidly, 
but  sun^Iy;  the  alumni  and  friends  are  rallying,  and  there  are  on 
every  side  the  signs  of  prosfM^rit}'.  Dr.  Warfield  is  a  3'oung  man 
of  fine  attainments,  «>siMK*iaIly  in  history  and  |M)litieal  science,  is  a 
gift<Hl  bH*tun*r,  and  is  making  new  friends  for  the  i*ollege  wherever 
he  ap|M»ars. 

We  may  now  turn  t<o  note  briefly  a  few  iiarticulars  in  I^fayette*a 
growth  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

STITDENTS. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  faculty  since  1H03  show  the  followini; 
numb«*rs  in  attendance*  ufKtn  the  n*gular  collegia  classes  and  |NNit* 
grmluati*  counws.     The  college  has  no  pr(*parator>'  department. 

ISCl 31*  1K77 *il>n     ISIH 319 

lKr,4 4«;  1K7S 270      1S1I2 o!M 

lst;5 51  1S71> 272  ^  lS!i3 2!»7 

isr>»5 65  iss<» 265  :  istu 3i^> 

isr,7 101  issl  2W  '  1S!»5 SOU 

ist;s 12S  ls.s2 3(>2      IStn; 305 

ISiVj 145  IsN.J 2S!»     ISU7 9(15 

1H70 ISS  l^^4 2H!»      \HW 314 

ls71 2:j;J  1*^*^5 2tH>      \H*VJ 305 

1H72 222  1  vs6 251      VMn) 339 

1H73 2\:\  )^< 247     I'mU 372 

ls74 2^n  l^ss 2S2      11H»2 419 

1H75 :iii»     lHs<j :j<n> 

1S76 3.15      iv.Mi ai  1 

THK   FA(  TLTV. 

In  lSt;:i-rK|  th<*  faculty  <sinslst4Ml  of  nine  memlii^rs.  Tlie  addition  of 
new  d«*pArtnH*ntM  of  Mudy  and  the  large  incn»as(«  of  students  mMU 
nia«lt«  it  n<HM-H>ary  to  mh-uh*  a  hirgi*r  (*oqMi  of  instructors.  In  1805-66 
tht*  numlM^rwas  16.     At  pn*M»nt  it  is  MK 
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RECITATIONS  AND  LBCrrURBS. 

There  has  been  h  conrespoiidiTig  increase  in  the  amount  of  actual 
clasH-room  work.  From  1859  to  1805  there  were  given  annually  in 
the  four  classes  2,070  recitatiouH  and  lecturoH.  In  1805-()(i,  when  the 
scientific  department  was  rnlded,  more  than  half  the  exercises  of  the 
new  course  were  coincident  with  those  of  tlie  old;  013  were  different, 
making  the  total  for  that  year  2,083.  The  annual  numln^r  of  recita- 
tiouH  and  lectures  at  the  present  time,  not  including  the  working  Mic- 
tions or  the  graduate  courses,  is  9,203. 

This  large  increase  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  addition  of  new 
courses  of  instruction,  but  partly  also  by  the  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  large  classes.  The  policy  of  hearing  classt^s  in  sections  so 
small  that  each  student  shall  he  surt^  of  daily  drill  is  strictl}'  adhered 
to,  and  will  ac*count  in  some  measure  for  the  exiict  and  thorough 
character  of  the  work  done  at  tliis  college. 

THE   CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  has  come  to  its  present  form  under  the  hands  of 
many  eminent  and  gifted  e<1ucators.  * 

The  earl}'  reconls  do  not  furnish  the  material  for  as  complete  an 
analysis  with  respec^t  to  the  proportional  distribution  of  studic^s  as 
might  be  desire<l.  The  following  summaries,  however,  will  show  the 
number  of  recitations  allotted  to  each  of  the  main  departments  of 
study  in  the  classical  course  at  different  periods: 

PROM  IMiS  TO  1844. 


MaUienuU lea,  Inrlndinir  Mrt ronom 7  and  pb ynk% 

ADcivnt  laiiinMMC«*« 

Mental  and  moral  arlenc'e.  pulttlcal  cMHtnomf.  rhetoric.  evid*-n<tti  uf 
ChriatUtnlty,  bellM  lettTM,  etc 


Recltat  ionii.     Pi>r  of*ut . 


Tun  8V 
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PROM  1IM4  TO  ll«l. 


MaUMiBAtica  .an  hdfare) ««  »4.5 

Ancient  langnairw*       *<•*  4«-  4 

Mental  and  montl  «*i4*n(*««(.  etr .  las  bi*f<in*)  I  mi  IT.  i 

Cbemfaitry  and  natural  history |  4>  .2 


PROM  1N5I  TO  IKKI 


Mat bematka  (an  before)  
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The  Biblical  studi<*94  consist4Kl  of  hist4)ry  and  aiitiqiiitios,  sjichmI 
g(H>graphy,  thc(»nH>k  Testament,  Hutlcr's  Analogy  and  t!j»  Staiidanls 
of  the  Church.     It  was  during  this  jH»ri<Hl  that  the  collcgi*  lH»came 
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PRESIDENT  WARFIELD. 

After  an  interval  of  one  year,  during  which  Dr.  Traill  Green  was 
acting  president,  the  board  chose  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Knox,  Ethel- 
bert  D.  Warfield,  a  young  man,  at  that  time  president  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio.  Dr.  Warfield  accepted  the  call  and  was  i*eceived  at 
Lafayette  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the  college  com- 
munity but  by  the  citizens  of  Easton,'  and  in  fact,  by  all  classes  to 
whom  the  interests  of  the  college  are  dear. 

He  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1891,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  advance  in  most  matters  relating  to  the  prosi)erity  of 
the  institution.  The  number  of  students  is  increasing,  not  rapidly, 
but  surely;  the  alumni  and  friends  are  rallying,  and  there  are  on 
every  side  the  signs  of  prosperity.  Dr.  Warfield  is  a  young  man 
of  fine  attainments,  especially  in  history  and  political  science,  is  a 
gifted  lecturer,  and  is  making  new  friends  for  the  college  wherever 
he  appears. 

We  may  now  turn  to  note  briefly  a  few  particulars  in  Lafayette's 
growth  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


STUDENTS. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  faculty  since  1863  show  the  following 
numbers  in  attendance  upon  the  regular  college  classes  and  i>ost- 
graduate  courses.     The  college  has  no  preparatory  department. 


1863 39 

1864 46 

1865 51 

1866 65 

1867 101 

1868 128 

1869 145 

1870 188 

1871 233 

1872 222 

1873 243 

1874 280 

1875 319 

1876 335 


1877 296 

1878 276 

1879 272 

1880 265 

1881 290 

1882 302 

1883 289 

1884 289 

1885 290 

1886 251 

1887 247 

1888 282 

1889 309 

1890 311 


1891 319 

1892 294 

1893 297 

1894 309 

1895 306 

1896 305 

1897 305 

1898 314 

1899 305 

1900 339 

1901 372 

1902 419 


THE  FACULTY. 


In  li?63-64  the  faculty  consisted  of  nine  members.  The  addition  of 
new  departments  of  study  and  the  large  increase  of  students  soon 
made  it  necessary  to  secure  a  larger  corps  of  instructoi-s.  In  1865-66 
the  number  was  16.     At  present  it  is  30. 
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RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

There  has  been  h  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  actual 
class-room  work.  From  1859  to  1865  there  were  given  annually  in 
the  four  classes  2,070  recitations  and  lectures.  In  1865-66,  when  the 
scientific  department  was  added,  more  than  half  the  exercises  of  the 
new  course  were  coincident  with  those  of  the  old;  913  were  different, 
making  the  total  for  that  year  2,983.  The  annual  number  of  recita- 
tions and  lectures  at  the  present  time,  not  including  the  working  sec- 
tions or  the  graduatiC  courses,  is  9,263. 

This  large  increase  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  addition  of  new 
courses  of  instruction,  but  partly  also  by  the  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  large  classes.  The  policy  of  hearing  classes  in  sections  so 
small  that  each  student  shall  be  sure  of  daily  drill  is  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  exact  and  thorough 
character  of  the  work  done  at  this  college. 

THE    CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  has  come  to  its  present  form  under  the  hands  of 
many  eminent  and  gifted  educators. 

The  early  records  do  not  furnish  the  material  for  as  complete  an 
analysis  with  respect  to  the  proportional  distribution  of  studies  as 
might  be  desired.  The  following  summaries,  however,  will  show  the 
number  of  recitations  allotted  to  each  of  the  main  departments  of 
study  in  the  classical  course  at  different  periods: 

FROM  1842  TO  1844. 


Mathematics,  inclndlng  astronomy  and  phyflics 

Ancient  laniniafires 

Mental  and  moral  science,  political  economy,  rhetoric,  evidences  of 
Christianity,  belles  lettres,  etc 

FROM  1844  TO  1851. 

Mathematics  (as  before) 

Ancient  languages 

Mental  and  moral  sciences,  etc.  (as  before) 

Chemistry  and  natural  history 

FROM  1851  TO  1853. 

Mathematics  (as  before) 

Ancient  languages 

Mental  and  moral  s -iences.  etc  (as  before) 

Chemistry  and  natural  history 

Biblical 


Per  cent. 


85 

50 

15 


84.5 
46.4 
17.3 


a2.6 

3» 

19.2 

2 

7.2 


The  Biblical  studies  consisted  of  history  and  antiquities,  sacred 
geography,  the  Greek  Testament,  Butler's  Analogy  and  t!ie  Standards 
of  the  Church.     It  was  during  this  period  that  the  college  became 
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connected  with  the  synod  of  Philadelphia;  previously  the  religious 
studies  had  been  carried  on  by  means  of  Sabbath  Bible  classes  and 
lectures. 

FROM  1853  TO  1857. 


Per  cent. 


Mathematics  (as  before) 

Ancient  langna^res 

Mental  and  moral  science,  etc.  (as  before) 

Chemistry  and  natural  history 

Biblical 

FROM  1857  TO  lb69 

•  

Mathematics  (as  before) 

Ancient  langnagee 

Mental  aiid  moral  science,  etc.  (as  before) 

Chemistry  and  natural  history  ^ 

Biblical 

Modern  langriuiges 


ao.6 

89.6 

18.8 

8.8 

7.2 


585 

29.2 

756 

38 

431 

21.5 

89 

2 

138 

6.9 

48 

2.4 

During  this  period,  in  1857-58,  the  college  year  was  divided  into 
three  terms.  In  1856-57  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words  was  intro- 
dyced;  in  1857-58,  Fowler's  English  Language,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Here  begins  the  philological  study  of  Eng- 
lish. It  is  not  distinguished,  however,  in  the  above  table  nor  in  the 
following  one  from  the  general  English  studies.  French  and  Ger- 
man were  also  introduced  this  year.  In  1858-59  Shakespeare  (Julius 
CsBsar)  was  first  studied,  in  the  third  term  junior  class. 

FROM  1859  TO  1865. 


Mathematics  (as  before) 

Ancient  languages 

Mental  and  moral  science,  etc.  (as  before) 

Chemistry  and  natural  history 

Biblical 

Modem  languages 


Recitations. 

Per  cent. 

1 

687 

28.3 

787 

86.6 

489 

2L5 

68 

8 

188 

6.6 

96 

5 

In  1877  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 


Mathematics,  including  astix)nomy  and  mechanics 

Ancient  languages 

Biblical 

Modeioi  languages: 

English  and'^Anglo-Sazon 

German  and  French 

Mental  and  moral  science 

Political  economy  and  (^institution 

Outlines  of  history 

Rhetoric  and  logic 

Elocution 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Botany  and  zoology 

Natural  philosophy 

Mineralogy 


Recita- 
tions. 

Per  cent. 

688 

28.5 

867 

84.2 

166 

6.2 

180 

7.3 

168 

6.3 

108 

4.3 

66 

2.7 

16 

.8 

29 

1 

154 

6.2 

86 

1.4 

70 

2.8 

83 

1.2 

82 

1.2 

22 

.9 
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Hebrew,  Blackstone,  archseology  of  literature,  and  chemistry  were 
elective  in  the  senior  year,  with  other  studies,  and  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents who  elected  them  modified  the  above  results  in  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  modern  languages. 

In  addition  to  the  outlines  of  history,  particular  periods  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  English,  and  An\erican  history  are  worked  up  along  with  the 
reading  of  representative  authors,  as  Livy,  Tacitus,  Demosthenes, 
Shakespeare,  etc.  More  than  three  hundred  recitations  of  the  course 
are  thus  available  as  a  means  of  special  instruction  in  history. 

Classical  geography,  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  and  Grecian  and 
Roman  antiquities  come  in  as  '*  side  studies,"  and  are  referred  in  the 
above  analysis  to  those  branches  to  which  they  are  most  akin. 

The  present  schedule  differs  from  the  above  mainly  in  the  larger 
number  of  elective  studies.  Beginning  in  the  junior  year,  elective 
courses  in  biology  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
certain  medical  schools  which  admit  to  their  second  year  college 
graduates  who  have  pursued  a  certain  amount  of  biological  study. 
The  number  of  electives  in  the  senior  j^ear  has  also  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
political  science,  constitutional  history,  history  of  philosophy,  peda- 
gogics, biology,  and  sanitary  science. 

The  college  has  been  a  pioneer  in  making  provision  for  the  philo- 
logical study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  having  established  the 
course,  as  above  stated,  as  early  as  1857,  and  has  won  great  renown 
by  the  labors  of  Dr.  March  in  this  department.  The  department  also 
includes  comparative  philology,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  of  linguistic 
study  is  organized  upon  the  methods  of  Dr.  March,  with  a  view  to  the 
application  in  daily  work  of  the  best  results  of  modern  research  and 
to  laying  the  foundations  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  science  of 
language. 

THE  NEW  COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  origin  of  the  general  scientific  and  the  technical  courses  is  thus 
given  by  Professor  March.  In  1864  a  number  of  students  who  had 
passed  through  a  high-school  course  and  now  wished  to  spend  a  year 
in  advanced  liberal  studies  before  going  into  business  applied  to  the 
faculty  for  permission  to  reside  in  the  college  and  enjoy  its  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  learned  associations,  and  pursue  such  studies  as  might 
be  assigned  them,  Greek  and  Latin,  however^  not  to  be  assigned. 

The  permission  was  given,  and  the  regular  hours  for  Greek  and 
Latin  were  filled  with  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences.  The 
experiment,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  eminently  successful.  The 
newcomers  were  cultured  gentlemen,  and  proved  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  body  of  students.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  concluded 
to  prolong  their  stay,  and  so  many  new  students  wished  to  enjoy 
similar  privileges  that  the  faculty  presented  a  memorial  to  the  board 
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of  trustees,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  urging  the  establishment,  if 
IK)S8ible,  of  a  new  course  of  study.  In  response  to  this  memorial  Mr. 
Pardee  gave  180,000,  new  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  natural 
science  were  elected,  and  the  Pardee  scientific  course  was  organized. 
It  was  called  a  scientific  course,  but  its  prevailing  purpose  was  cul- 
ture. It  was  carefully  arranged  that  the  students  of  the  old  and  new 
courses  should  make  one  family  of  Christian  scholars,  attend  the 
same  recitations  and  lectures  as  far  as  possible,  and  belong  to  the 
same  literary  and  religious  associations.  The  official  announcement 
was  as  follows: 

The  general  scientific  conrse  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  stndy  the  nataral 
sciences,  mathematics,  modem  languages  and  literature,  history,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  as  thoronghly  as  they  are  studied  in  onr  best 
colleges,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  cultivation  and  learned  habits  and 
associations  of  college  hf  e,  bnt  who  will  not  study  Greek  and  Latin.  The  trustees 
of  the  college  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  that  onr  present  collegiate 
system  has  grown  np  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Chnrch,  and  that  the  rela- 
tions of  onr  old  collegiate  studies  to  manly  culture  and  religions  training  have 
been  studied  by  generations  of  Christian  educators.  They  have  therefore  taken 
care  that  the  new  conrse  shall  not  be  removei  from  the  old  landmarks,  and  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  old  approved  methods  of  instruction  shall  be  used  in  all  the 
departments  of  study.  It  will  be  found  that  the  new  conrse  includes  all  the 
studies  of  the  old,  except  the  ancient  languages,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  method 
of  teaching  English  and  other  modem  classics,  which  has  been  for  some  years  in 
use  in  the  college,  has  been  so  adapted  to  the  studies  of  the  new  conrse  as  to  give, 
in  a  good  degree,  the  same  kind  of  discipline  that  is  derived  from  the  stndy  of 
Greek  and  Latin. 

An  examination  of  the  present  schedule  shows  the  following  distri- 
bution of  studies  in  this  course: 


Mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  and  physics 

Drawing 

Modem  languages: 

English  ana  Anglo-Saxon , 

Prench — _. 

Gtorman 

MbUcal 

Mental  and  moral  philoeophy 

Political  economy,  Constmition  of  the  United  States,  and  onflines  of 

history 

Rhetoric,  logic,  and  elocution 

Nataral  science: 

Chemistry 

Botany  and  zoology 

Geology , 

Minexiaogy 


Recitations. 

Per  cent. 

<M8 
UO 

24.9 
4.8 

804 
295 
287 
156 
106 

1A.2 
10.6 

9.1 

6 

4.1 

78 
189 

8.9 
7.2 

164 

140 
70 
46 

5.9 
5.4 
2.7 

1.8 

This  course  was  very  successful,  but  as  its  classes  filled  up,  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  region  and  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
times  soon  asserted  themselves.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
youth  of  the  region  who  took  the  scientific  course  should  most  of  them 
expect  to  become  engineers  or  miners  or  chemists,  and  that  they 
should  wish  to  finish  their  preparatory  studies  at  Easton,  and,  finally, 
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that  they  should  wish  to  finish  them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  answer 
to  such  wishes  special  technical  studies  were  introduced,  at  first  elect- 
ive in  the  senior  year,  then  in  the  senior  and  junior  years.  The 
friends  of  liberal  technical  education  in  the  region  were  now  warmly 
interested  in  this  development.  Mr.  Pardee  gave  another  $100,000; 
others  made  up  yet  another.  A  polj^chnic  school  was  now  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette 
College,  and  with  tlie  following  announcement: 

In  addition  to  the  general  scientific  coarse,  which  is  designed  to  lay  a  substan- 
tial basis  of  knowledge  and  scholarly  ctdtnre,  courses  of  four  years  each  have 
been  arranged  for  those  who  may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  studies  essentially 
practical  and  technical. 

I.   ENOINEERINO,  CTVIL,  TOPOGRAPHICAL,  AND  MECHANICAL. 

This  oonrse  is  designed  to  give  professional  preparation  for  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  superintendence  of  railways,  canals,  and  other  public  works;  chem- 
ical works  and  pneumatic  works;  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges;  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  States,  counties,  etc.;  the  survey  of  rivers,  lakes,  har- 
bors, etc.,  and  the  direction  of  their  improvement;  the  design,  construction,  and 
use  of  steam  engines  and  other  motors,  and  of  machines  in  general,  and  the  con- 
stniction  of  geometrical,  toi)ographical,  and  machine  drawings. 

II.   MINING,  ENGINEERING,  AND  METALLURGY. 

This  course  offers  means  of  special  preparation  for  exploring  undevelox)ed  min- 
eral resources,  and  for  taking  charge  of  mining  or  metallurgical  works.  It 
includes  instruction  in  engineering  as  connected  with  the  survey,  exploitation, 
and  construction  of  mines,  with  the  construction  and  adjustment  of  furnaces  and 
machines,  and  with  machine  drawings;  also  instruction  in  chemistry  and  assay- 
ing, as  applied  to  the  manipulation  of  minerals.  In  addition  to  the  general  course 
provision  is  made  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  give  special  attention  to  any 
branch  of  the  subject  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  charge  of  particular  mines. 

in.   CHEMISTRY. 

This  course  includes  text-book  study,  lectures,  and  laboratory  practice,  every 
facility  for  which  is  found  in  the  laboratories  of  Pardee  Hall.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  medicine,  metallurgy,  and  the 
manufacturing  processes.  Provision  is  made  for  advanced  students,  who  may 
wish  to  make  original  researches  or  fit  themselves  to  take  charge  of  mines  or 
manufactories,  or  to  explore  and  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  our  own  and 
other  countries. 

These  courses  have  been  continued  with  success  to  the  present 
time.  More  recently,  in  1889,  there  was  added  a  course  in  electrical 
engineering  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  physics  and  the 
technical  applications  of  electricity.  It  is  similar  in  its  requirements 
to  the  engineering  courses  above  named.  A  Latin  scientific  course 
has  also  recently  been  added,  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
Latin  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  the  general  scientific  course. 

Fost-graduate  courses  have  also  been  maintained  for  several  years, 
in  which  graduates  of  colleges  or  scientific  schools  and  othei*s  having 
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suitable  preparation  may  pursue  advanced  studies  in  any  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  professor  in  that 
department,  and  may  have  use  of  the  laboratories,  apparatus,  collec- 
tions, and  libraries  of  the  college  while  prosecuting  their  researches. 

In  1872,  Benjamin  Douglass,  esq.,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  learn- 
ing, a  warm  friend  and  patron  of  the  college,  proposed  to  the  trustees 
to  endow  a  course  in  the  Christian  classics,  that  students  for  the  min- 
istry and  others  who  desired  might  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of 
philological  training  in  the  noble  languages  of  antiquity,  and  in  the 
meantime  study  Christian  instead  of  Pagan  literature.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  course  accordingly  established.  Instructors  were 
provided  and  classes  organized  in  1872.  Arrangements  were  at  once 
made  for  the  issue  of  suitable  text-books  to  answer  the  need  created 
by  the  new  course.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  Professor  March. 
Under  his  editorship  and  with  the  assistance  of  other  professors  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  series  were  issued — Latin  Hymns,  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  and  Justin  Martyr.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  students  elected  this  course  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  have  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  cur- 
riculum had  not  business  reverses  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Doug- 
lass to  maintain  it  longer  than  five  or  six  years.  In  1878  it  was 
abandoned,  but  Athenagoras  and  the  Latin  Hymns  continue  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  classical  coui'se,  and  Lactantius  has  been  elective  with 
Juvenal  in  the  senior  year. 

A  department  of  law  has  from  time  to  time  been  urged  by  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  and  contemplated  by  its  authorities. 
In  1875  they  announced  the  establishment  of  such  a  course,  and  under 
most  promising  auspices  it  was  formally  opened  in  the  auditorium  of 
Pardee  Hall,  October  6,  at  which  time  an  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  Hon.  W.  S.  Eirkpatriok,  formerly 
president-judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
now  attorney-general  of  the  State. 

A  faculty  and  course  of  instruction  were  announced  in  the  catalogue 
of  that  year  and  the  next,  but  no  complete  schedule  of  lectures  was 
ever  followed  out.  The  number  of  students  was  small  and  they 
received  their  instruction  as  they  have  done  since,  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Kirkpatrick. 

THE  COLLEGE  GROUNDS. 

The  college  grounds  have  been  enlarged  by  successive  purchases  to 
include  about  40  acres,  which  have  been  greatly  improved  within  the 
past  few  years.  The  work,  carried  on  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  ("Ik  Marvel"),  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
S.  L.  Fisler,  A.  M.  (class  of  18(31),  has  consisted  of  grading,  terrac- 
ing, ornamental  planting,  and  the  laying  out  and  construction  of 
walks,  drives,  etc.,  and  is  so  far  completed  tliat  the  campus  already 
presents  a  picture  of  rare  beauty.     This  is  not,  of  course,  a  work  of 
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mere  aimless  adornment,  but  is  carried  on  under  tlie  deliberate  recog- 
nition of  the  educational  influence  of  art.  The  authorities  regard  it 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  surroundings  of  young  men 
while  in  the  process  of  education  should  be  such  as  to  engage  the 
mind,  not  only  upon  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  nature,  but  also 
with  the  finer  forms  of  beauty  into  which  nature  may  be  wrought  by 
the  skillful  touch  of  man. 

THE   NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  external  growth,  however,  is  seen 
in  the  buildings.  Thirty  years  ago  the  original  edifice  and  the  smaU 
building  to  the  west  of  it,  built  by  Dr.  Junkin  for  the  model  school, 
were  the  only  structures.  Since  that  time  these  have  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  others  added.  The  old  building  (now  South  College) 
has  been  so  completely  transformed  as  to  appear  scarcely  the  same 
building.  The  old  hip  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a  neat  mansard  and 
the  east  and  west  wings  added. 

The  east  wing  contains  Eastonian  Hall,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  read- 
ing room  and  is  supplied  with  the  best  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
America,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Dictionaries,  cyclopedias, 
and  other  works  of  reference  belonging  to  the  library  are  also  placed 
in  this  room.  It  occupies  the  first  floor  and  the  second  story  in  gal- 
leries, making  a  spacious,  light,  and  airy  hall.  It  is  adorned  with 
literary  treasures  and  portraits  of  honored  benefactors  and  officers  of 
the  college. 

The  west  wing  is  44  by  84  feet  in  size,  and,  like  the  east  .wing,  is  of 
brick,  rough  cast,  trimmed  with  brown  stone  quoins  and  water  table. 
The  new  chapel  occupies  the  first  floor,  a  double  story,  26  feet  in  height, 
above  which  are  the  Latin  room  and  private  rooms  of  Professor  Owen 
and  the  lecture  room  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  jr. 

The  clock  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  is  125  feet  in  height,  and 
forms  the  connection  between  this  wing  and  the  main  building. 

The  model-school  building  (afterwards  known  as  West  College)  has 
also  been  refitted — the  first  fioor  as  the  offices  of  the  treasurer  and 
registrar  and  the  college  archives,  and  the  second  fioor  as  the  lecture 
room  for  Professor  March,  with  adjoining  room  as  a  private  study. 

A  short  distance  southeast  of  South  College  stands  Jenks  Chemical 
Hall.  It  is  a  T-shaped  structure  of  blue  limestone,  three  stories,  with 
mansard  roof,  64-foot  front,  and  75-foot  depth.  It  was  built  in  1865, 
and  was  fitted  up  with  laboratories,  lecture  room,  and  cabinet.  This 
building  is  now  (1902)  being  refitted  for  the  department  of  biology, 
the  chemical  department  having  been  transferred  to  the  fine  new 
Gayley  laboratory,  just  dedicated,  and  the  gift  of  James  Gayley  of 
the  class  of  1876. 

The  astronomical  observatory,  north  of  Jenks  Hall,  and  of  the  same 
material,  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  Traill  Green.     It  consists  of  a  tower  and 
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two  transit  rooms,  with  lecture  i^oom  attached.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
a  revolving  dome  and  two  telescopes,  a  transit  instrument,  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  observation  of  astronomical  facts  and  for  the  thor- 
ough study  of  astronomy. 

By  far  the  finest  structure,  however,  on  the  grounds  is  Pardee  Hall. 
This  magnificent  building  stands  on  the  central  plateau  of  the  campus, 
and  was  erected  and  equipped  for  the  uses  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment by  its  munificent  founder,  Mr.  Pardee. 

The  building,  begun  in  1871,  was  completed  in  1873,  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  October  of  that  year  was  formally  handed  bver  with  its  scientific 
equipment  to  the  trustees  in  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Hartranft;  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  the  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  LL.  D. ;  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  great 
assemblage. 

It  consists  of  one  center  building  five  stories  in  height,  53  feet  front, 
and  83  feet  deep,  and  two  lateral  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center 
building,  measuring  61  feet  in  length  and  31  in  width;  four  stories  in 
height,  including  a  mansard  roof,  the  whole  terminating  in  two  cross 
wings,  42  feet  front  and  84  feet  deep^  and  four  stories  in  height.  The 
entire  length  in  front,  in  a  straight  line,  is  256  feet.  The  material  is 
the  Trenton  brown  stone,  with  trimming  of  the  light  Ohio  sandstone. 
It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4,  1879,  this  magnificent  structure  took  fire 
from  the  Chemical  laboratory  on  the  fourth  fioor  and,  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  efforts  of  £aston's  fire  department,  at  midnight  was  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins.  It  had,  however,  been  well  insured,  and  from  the 
fund  so  provided  Pardee  Hall  was  soon  replaced,  externally  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  first,  but  with  many  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  arrangements  within  suggested  by  eight  years  of  use. 

The  reopening,  on  November  30, 1880,  was  attended  with  ceremonies 
more  imposing,  if  possible,  than  those  of  the  original  dedication  had 
been.  President  Hayes  was  in  attendance  with  a  distinguisned  party, 
including  his  son,  R.  P.  Hayes,  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
other  high  officials,  and  many  other  distinguished  guests,  with  a  great 
assemblage  from  the  vicinity.  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  LL.  D.,  deliv- 
ered the  oration,  and  the  entire  day  and  evening  were  spent,  as  before, 
in  banquets,  parades,  receptions,  and  gratulatory  addresses. 

In  December,  18!)7,  fire  again  did  its  dreadful  work  with  this  noble 
building,  destroying,  with  most  of  its  contents,  all  except  the  east 
wing.  The  work  of  rebuilding  was  again  very  promptly  undertaken, 
this  time  with  still  more  marked  improvement  within,  especially  in 
the  arrangement  of  and  approaches  to  the  central  auditorium  and  in 
the  provisions  made  for  the  department  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering. 

The  center  building  contains  the  mathematical  room  of  the  students 
in  civil  engineering,  the  hall  of  the  natural  history  department,  two 
professors'  studies,  and  the  auditorium. 
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The  west  lateral  wing  is  devoted  to  the  collections  in  natural  history, 
the  Ward  Library,  the  hall  of  the  Washington  Literary  Society,  and 
the  drawing-room  of  the  mining  engineers. 

The  west  transverse  wing  contains  the  nataral  history  class  room, 
the  botanical  laboratory,  the  herbarium  (containing  the  most  complete 
flora  of  Pennsylvania  in  existence),  and  the  study  of  the  professor  of 
natural  history,  the  modern  language  class  room,  the  rhetorical  class 
room,  the  library  of  the  Washington  Literary  Society,  and  the  class 
room  of  the  mining  engineers. 

In  the  east  lateral  wing  is  the  collection  of  northern  antiquities, 
Swedish  iron  ore,  etc.  Immediately  above  is  the  large  laboratory  for 
physical  research,  communicating  with  the  suite  of  rooms  assigned  to 
the  department  of  natural  philosophy.  On  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
are  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Literary  Society  and  the  civil  engineering 
drawing-room. 

The  department  of  physics  occupies  the  basement  and  the  entire 
first  and  second  stories  of  the  east  transverse  wing,  together  with  the 
second  story  of  the  lateral  wing,  making,  it  is  believed,  accommoda- 
tions for  this  important  department  scarcely  equaled  in  B,ny  other 
American  college.  The  basement  contains  gas  holders,  battery  room, 
etc.  Repair  shops,  with  engine,  lathes,  etc.,  and  the  dark  room  for 
photometry  occupy  the  first  floor.  The  south  portion  of  the  second 
story  contains  the  lecture  room,  with  raised  circular  seats  and  fitted 
up  with  the  most  approved  modern  appliances.  In  the  rear  is  the 
hall  of  the  Society  of  Physics  and  Engineering.  The  third  and  fourth 
floors  contain  class  rooms  for  the  students  in  civil  engineering,  open- 
ing into  their  large  drawing-room,  as  in. the  west  wing  for  the  mining 
engineers;  also  private  laboratories,  rooms  for  apparatus,  models,  etc., 
and  foi  special  students  in  steam  engineering. 

In  determining  what  rooms  were  needed  and  the  best  arrangement 
of  them,  similar  buildings  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  were 
carefully  studied,  and  liberal  provision  has  been  made  in  all  the 
departments  of  instruction  for  every  aid  which  has  been  devised  for 
the  most  thorough  and  attractive  teaching,  and  also  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  original  researches. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  part  for*  the  accommodation  of  the 
large  number  of  students  by  the  erection  of  "Students'  Homes." 
Eight  of  these  occupy  the  north  campus,  six  of  them  bearing  the  names 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  the  college  was  enabled  to  provide  them. 
I'bey  are  in  theii  order  from  west  to  east:  Blair  Hall,  Knox  Hall, 
Newkirk  Hall,  McKeeu  Hall,  Martien  Hall,  Fayerweather  Hall,  Powel 
Hall,  and  East  Hall.  McEeen  Hall  has  brown^tone  quoins  and  win- 
dow trimmings,  with  porch,  ornamental  cornice,  and  a  balustrade 
around  the  entire  roof.  The  other  halls  have  been  greatly  improved 
without  and  within,  bringing  the  whole  row  of  dormitories  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  beauty  and  comfoirt. 
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There  have  also  been  erected  on  the  college  grounds  twelve  houses 
designed  for  the  residence  of  professors,  and  those  previously  built 
have  been  improved  and  enlarged. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  THE   GYMNASIUM. 

The  subject  of  physical  culture,  challenging  attention  through  the 
medium  of  athletic  sports,  has  established  for  itself  an  abiding  place 
in  the  life,  and  is  destined  to  secure  ere  long  recognition  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  all  colleges  of  higher  grade. 

The  evils  incident  to  a  voluntary,  undirected  system  of  exercise, 
forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  college  authorities  until 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  properly  regulating  it,  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  and  desirable  end  which  it  is  intended  to  conserve.  The  trus- 
tees of  Lafayette  felt  the  need  of  this  long  before  it  was  in  their  power 
to  meet  it.  In  1884,  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  friends,  a  gym- 
nasium was  built  adequate  to  every  need.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
84  by  45  feet,  tasteful  in  design,  very  light,  well  warmed  and  venti- 
lated, fitted  up  with  dressing  and  bathing  rooms,  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  thoroughly  furnished  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus. 

With  these  appliances  for  insuring  it,  the  trustees  have  added 
physical  culture  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  college.  Each 
student  upon  entering  receives  a  thorough  examination  by  the  med- 
ical director  of  physical  training,  who  is  an  educated  physician. 
Hereditary,  organic,  or  functional  defects,  and  special  weakness,  if 
any,  are  noted,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  adapted  to  each 
case  is  prescribed.  Each  student  is  required  to  attend  the  prescribed 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium  with  the  same  regularity  that  he  does 
the  instruction  of  the  class  room,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
a  sound  mind  in  a  vigorous  body  will  henceforth  be  the  resultant  of 
a  college  course  at  Lafayette. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1832  by  contributions  of  books  from  the 
friends  of  the  college,  and  it  grew  slowly  by  gifts  and  small  purchases. 
In  1865  the  whole  number  of  volumes  reported  was  only  2,645. 

A  fee  of  $1  a  term  for  the  increase  of  the  library  and  afterwards  of 
$2  a  term  for  the  reading  room  and  library  have  since  been  paid  by 
each  student,  and  the  fees  for  matriculation  and  graduation  have  also 
in  part  been  appropriated  to  the  same  object.  The  income  from  these 
sources  is  now  somewhat  more  than  $2,000  a  year.  This  income  has 
been  expended  almost  wholly  in  books  immediately  connected  with 
the  studies  of  the  course,  with  a  view  to  buying  all  the  working  books 
needed  for  original  investigation  in  the  special  direction  in  which 
each  professor  has  wished  to  push  his  work.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
add  rapidly  to  the  number  of  volumes,  but  in  certain  specialties  it 
has  served  to  accumulate  one  of  the  best  working  libi*aries  in  the 
country. 
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The  departments  in  which  it  is  best  are  Anglo-Saxon,  early  French, 
early  and  dialectic  English,  Christian  Greek  and  Latin,  American 
history,  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  mining. 

The  most  notable  donation  of  books  was  by  the  heirs  of  C.  L.  Ward, 
esq.,  of  Towanda,  who  presented  to  the  college  his  well-known  library 
of  about.  10,000  choice  volumes  of  general  literature,  his  law  library, 
and  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  his  American  historical  collec- 
tion, with  his  extensive  collections  of  autographs,  engravings,  and 
curiosities. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  building  for  library  purposes  was  happily 
supplied  by  a  legacy  of  $30,000  devoted  to  this  very  purpose  by  the 
will  of  Augustus  S.  Van  Wickle,  of  Hazelton,  Pa.,  who  died  on  June  8, 
1898.  The  library  stands  east  of  the  gymnasium,  and  is  a  modest 
gem  of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  central  structure  of  two  stories, 
flanked  by  wings  of  a  single  story,  with  provision  for  extension  north- 
ward whenever  the  growth  of  the  library  demands  more  room  for 
books.  The  east  wing  is  fireproof  and  contains  the  book  stacks,  with 
room  for  more  than  50,000  volumes.  The  west  wing  is  the  reading 
room,  finished  in  Flemish  oak,  with  wainscot  and  paneled  ceilings. 
The  central  part  contains  offices  and  a  main  hall,  in  the  north  recess 
of  which  is  a  reference  department  with  working  tables,  where  dic- 
tionaries, cyclopedias,  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  serials,  and 
other  works  of  reference  of  frequent  use  are  kept  accessible  to  all. 

SCIENTIFIC   COLLECTIONS. 

These  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  from 
year  to  year  by  gifts  from  societies  and  individual  donors,  and  by 
special  appropriations  in  addition  to  the  fees  for  registration  and 
matriculation. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  collections  may  be  mentioned  the 
extensive  herbarium,  collected  mainly  by  Professor  Porter  and  his 
assistants  during  thirty  years  of  enthusiastic  labor.  It  is  specially 
rich  in  mosses,  and  is  believed  to  contain  the  most  complete  flora  of 
Pennsylvania  in  existence;  the  series  of  Ward's  celebrated  casts,  illus- 
trating geology  and  paleontology,  together  with  the  specimens  pur- 
chased for  the  college  by  Professor  Hitchcock  in  Europe;  the  valua- 
ble collection  of  coal  fossils  presented  by  the  Scientific  Association  of 
Pottsville,  and  the  models  of  the  coal  region  made  and  presented  to 
the  college  by  P.  W.  Shaefer,  esq.;  the  splendid  mineralogical  collec- 
tions of  Dr.  E.  R.  Beadle,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Jacob  Wagener  and 
Dr.  Joseph  K.  Swift,  of  Easton,  also  the  Jane  way  collection,  and 
Prof.  S.  J.  Coffin's  collection  of  silver  ores;  the  collection  of  northern 
antiquities,  purchased  by  Dr.  Beadle  in  Denmark ;  and  the  (*,omplete 
collection  of  Swedish  iron  ores,  with  the  products  of  their  reduction, 
presented  by  the  Jern  Eontaret  of  Sweden. 

The  apparatus  in  the  department  of  physics  and  applied  mechanics, 
the  instruments  used  in  the  departments  of  astronomy  and  engineer- 
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ing,  and  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  numerous  and  extensive 
laboratories,  fairly  meet  the  demands  of  advanced  instruction  in  these 
departments.  A  special  feature,  however,  is  the  series  of  1,322  wall 
charts,  executed  at  the  college  by  Mr.  G.  Gamier,  under  the  direction 
of  the  professors  in  the  departments  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  applied  mechanics,  metallurgy,  engineering,  and  natural  history. 
In  addition  to  Schroeder's  models  in  descriptive  geometry  there  are 
valuable  models  in  machine  drawing,  stonecutting,  crystallography, 
and  architecture. 

THE  FUNDS  OP  THE   COLLEGE. 

These  changes  from  the  meager  appliances  of  earlier  days  of  course 
involved  large  expenditure  of  money,  but  the  money  came. 

Dr.  Cattell  had,  to  use  the  language  of  "Ik  Marvel"  in  speaking  of 
him,  "wondrous  winning  ways,"  and  soon  gathered  a  host  of  liberal 
friends  to  the  support  of  the  college. 

In  1863  the  total  value  of  the  property,  including  grounds,  build- 
ings, libraries,  apparatus,  invested  funds,  and  outstanding  subscrip- 
tions, was  $88,666,  and  the  income  from  all  sources  was  less  than 
$4,000. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  estimate,  submitted  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  total  value  of  the  college  property  is  now 
11,270,488.98,  distributed  as  follows: 

I.— NONPRODUCTIVE  INVESTMENTS. 

BnUdings  and  gronnds .  _ $751, 194. 14 

Apparatus 37, 141. 16 

Libraries  and  scientific  collections 44,  Oil.  47 

Total 832,846.77 

II.— PRODUCTIVE  INVESTMENTS. 

Dormitories  and  students'  homes $130, 340. 02 

Houses  for  professors 86, 852. 19 

Amount  of  invested  fund 220,950.00 

Total .-- 438,142.21 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  college  j^ssesses  its  build- 
ings and  grounds,  its  libraries,  apparatus,  scientific  collections,  etc., 
and  that  it  has  in  addition  over  $438,000  of  productive  funds,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  about  $26,700.  This  sum,  added  to  the  fees  from 
students,  is  still  very  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  college,  leaving  an  annual  deficit  to  be  made  up  by 
special  contributions,  but  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  struggling 
poverty  of  earlier  days. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  CHARACTER  OP  STUDENTS. 

This  sketch  should  not  be  closed  without  a  reference  to  the  methods 
of  instruction,  which  have  kept  even  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
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other  directions.  In  the  work  of  the  class  room  there  is  constant 
illustration  and  manipulation.  The  coal  fields,  ore  beds,  and  iron 
furnaces  are  near  at  hand,  and  every  resource  of  civil  engineering  in 
its  practical  applications  is  displayed  almost  within  sight  of  the  Qam- 
pus.  There  are  open  fields  for  the  botanist  and  the  surveyor;  labora- 
tories for  the  physicist,  the  mechanic,  the  chemist,  the  electrician,  the 
assayer;  book  tables  and  working  libraries  for  the  linguist,  {he  critic, 
the  historian,  and  the  philosopher.  All  study  is  accompanied  by  exer- 
cises of  practice  or  research. 

As  the  best  reward  of  faithful  work  the  professors  constantly  receive 
from  medical  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  universities  assur- 
ances of  the  good  training  of  Lafayette  students,  their  manliness,  and 
theii  readiness  for  the  severer  tests  of  professional  study.  The  same 
testimony  as  to  the  manly  character  and  thorough  training  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  scientific  and  technical  courses  comes  from  those  who 
have  secured  their  services. 

Some  note  should  also  here  be  made  of  the  influences  that  promote 
the  culture  of  individual  character.  Whether  it  is  the  comparative 
freedom  from  temptations  to  idleness,  extravagance,  and  dissipation, 
CI  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  the  wholesome  moral  sentiment  which 
prevails  among  the  students,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  very  air  of 
Lafayette  a  tonic,  stimulating  not  only  to  scholarly  effort,  but  to  man- 
liness and  the  temper  that  gives  men  a  serious  purpose  in  study. 

Doubtless  it  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  prevalence  of  a  sturdy.  Christian  belief.  ' '  There  is  at  Lafay- 
ette,''says  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  "no  doubting  of  the  Bible  or  any 
giving  to  it  a  courteous  and  reverent  forgetting."  The  college  is  Pres- 
b3rterian  in  its  traditions,  but  not  sectarian  in  any  narrow  or  exclu- 
sive sense,  and  in  other  respects  is  as  free  as  is  consistent  with  that 
judicious  vigilance  which  should  prevail  in  a  Christian  institution. 
The  students  regularly  attend  morning  prayers,  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day, hold  daily  voluntary  devotional  meetings,  and  organize  freely 
for  Sunday  school  and  mission  work  in  the  vicinity.  ^ 

A  fine  building  is  now  going  up  on  the  north  campus,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  uses  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  college.  It  is  the  gift  of  James  R. 
Hogg  of  the  class  of  1878. 

Lafayette  has  a  creditable  representation  in  the  fields  of  literature 
and  science,  and  a  goodly  list  of  her  alumni  have  become  eminent  in 
professional  life.  Of  her  lawyers,  46  are  or  have  been  judges;  104, 
members  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislature;  of  professors  and  teachers 
there  are  more  than  356;  editors,  70;  physicians,  384;  in  the  tech- 
nical professions,  721.  Of  her  590  ministers  41  have  gone  to  the 
foreign  field.  With  a  faculty  strong  and  progressive,  a  young  and 
popular  president,  every  face  is  bright  with  hope  and  every  pulse 
beats  strong  with  the  new  life  so  full  of  promise  for  the  **  greater 
X^fayette"  of  the  futi^*e. 


XII. 

LEBANON  VALLEY  COLLEGE,  ANNVILLE. 

By  Prof.  H.  CiiAY  Dsaner. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  in  the  East,  to  keep 
apace  with  civilization  and  culture  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  denomi- 
national growth,  and  especially  to  provide  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  her  children,  called  Lebanon  Valley  College  into 
existence.  That  church  which  looks  not  after  the  thorooerh  education 
of  its  youth  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  Christian  religion 
deserves  to  sink  into  insignificance,  and  invites  the  frowns  and  dis- 
pleasure of  a  kind  Providence;  such  was  the  conviction  of  its  founders. 

The  town  of  Annville,  Pa.,  in  the  beautiful  Lebanon  Valley,  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  college  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  health- 
fulness,  and  inspiring  scenery,  and  because  it  was  free  from  the  many 
allurements  which  ensnare  the  youth.  As  an  inducement,  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  donated  a  suitable  building  and  grounds. 

Annville  is  situated  on  the  direct  route  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  21  miles  east  of  Harrisburg. 

The  college  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  May,  1866,  and  was  chartered 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  April,  1867. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  college  has  had  six 
presidents,  as  follows:  Rev.  T.  R.  Vickroy,  A.  M. ;  Lucian  H.  Ham- 
mond, A.  M. ;  Rev.  D.  D.  De  Long,  A.  M.,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Lorenz, 
A.  M.,  B.  D. ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart,  A.  M.,  and  E.  Benj.  Bierman,  Ph. 
D.     The  last  is  the  present  incumbent,  who  was  elected  in  July  1890. 

Since  its  founding  2,250  students  have  been  in  attendance.  The 
average  attendance  is  142.  There  have  been  241  graduates.  The  first 
class  was  in  1870;  27  per  cent  of  graduates  entered  the  ministry,  5 
per  cent  law,  4  per  cent  medicine,  and  24  per  cent  are  teachers. 
The  necrology  of  the  alumni,  11.  One  of  the  students — a  lady — ^is 
now  a  missionary  in  China. 

From  its  founding  the  college  was  coeducational.  Its  doors  were 
thrown  open  alike  to  both  sexes.  Experience  has  proven  that  as  to 
abilities  in  mastering  a  college  course  there  is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  sexes. 

Although  the  college  is  denominational,  it  is  entirely  free  from  sec- 
tarian bias.  It  has  enjoyed  a  large  patronage  from  homes  represent- 
ing all  phases  of  Protestant  faith  and  belief. 

The  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  curriculum  of  study  which  will 
qualify  students  for  practical  life  as  well  as  the  professions. 
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The  college  has  five  cooperative  conferences :  The  East  Pennsylvania, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  German,  the  Maryland,  and  the  Virginia,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  charter  conference.  Thej"  include  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

The  college  offers  four  courses  of  study — ^the  classical,  the  scientific, 
the  academic,  and  the  musical.  The  classical  leads  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  the  scientific  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
Those  who  complete  the  academic  or  music  course  receive  a  diploma 
without  a  degree.  The  board  of  trustees  have  authorized  the  extend- 
ing of  the  preparatory  department  to  three  years,  making  the  maxi- 
mum time  of  the  course  seven  years,  and  authorized  the  preparation 
of  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

Besides  the  above  courses  the  college  has  seven  nonresident  post- 
graduate courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  They 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Philosophy;  (2)  Esthetics;  (3)  Ethics;  (4)  Chris- 
tian Evidences;  (6)  Political  Science;  (6)  Science;  (7)  Pedagogics. 

Each  course  consists  of  six  units,  the  first  three  of  which  are  com- 
mon to  all,  the  whole  embracing  three  years. 

The  college  does  not  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
except  in  course  after  examination. 

In  the  department  of  music  the  instruction  is  in  piano  and  voice, 
and  occupies  three  years.  Harmony  is  required  in  both.  Instruction 
is  also  given  in  ensemble  playing  and  on  the  violin. 

The  department  of  art  is  supplied  with  studies  from  the  best  artists. 
The  work  is  from  models  and  nature.  The  instruction  is  in  free-hand 
drawing  from  casts  and  the  flat,  modeling  in  clay,  painting  from  still 
life  in  oils,  china,  and  water  colors.  Daily  lessons  are  given.  Lec- 
tures on  perspective,  light  and  shade,  landscape  painting,  and  on 
X>ainters  and  paintings  are  a  special  feature  of  the  teaching. 

Grerman  and  French  are  taught  by  exercises  in  translation,  by  con- 
versational practice,  and  by  writing.  It  is  the  aim  to  master  these 
languages  so  that  they  may  become  of  practical  value. 

During  the  spring  there  is  a  normal  department  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  and  those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Lectures  by  promi- 
nent educators  and  by  the  faculty  are  given  on  subjects  germane 
to  the  teacher's  work. 

A  class  in  Bible  studies  is  annually  organized.  The  instruction 
extends  over  one  year.  The  course  is  almost  identical  with  the  Chau- 
tauqua course.  A  diploma  issued  by  the  Sunday-school  board  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  granted  on  completion  of 
the  course. 

The  collegiate  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms, 
one  of  sixteen  weeks,  and  two  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  tuition  is 
$40  per  year.     Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  opening  of  the 
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fall  term.     At  the  close  of  each  term  examinations  are  held.    The 
maximum  grade  is  100  per  cent,  the  minimum  66  per  cent. 

Instruction  is  both  by  text-book  and  lectures.  In  addition  to  the 
lectures  bjj^  the  faculty  a  special  course  of  lectures  is  yearly  delivered 
by  the  best  talent  on  the  American  platform. 

There  are  a  ladies'  hall  and  a  main  college  building.  The  ladies' 
hall  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  grounds  and  is  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  preceptress.  In  1881  a  third  building  was 
erected,  which  contains  the  library,  art  room,  music  rooms,  the  depart- 
ment of  science,  with  its  laboratory,  and  the  museum. 

The  equipments  of  the  college  are  good.  It  has  an  excellent  supply 
of  philosophical  apparatus.  The  laboratory  is  well  provided  with 
appliances  for  practical  work  in  the  study  of  chemistry.  The  mathe- 
matical department  has  a  first-class  surveyors'  outfit,  with  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometiy,  and 
conic  sections.  The  classes  in  the  ancient  languages  and  history  are 
supplied  with  excellent  maps  and  busts.  The  museum  contains  a 
large  collection  of  mineralogical,  geological,  zoological,  and  other 
si>ecimens,  besides  many  historical  relics.  The  classes  in  astronomy 
are  provided  with  an  acromatic  telescope.  The  libraries  contain  about 
5,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  rare.  Students  have  daily  access 
to  them.  The  reading  room  is  well  provided  with  magazines  and  the 
leading  daily  and  weekly  periodicals-  A  well-equipped  gymnasinii 
gives  excellent  opportunities  for  physical  culture. 

The  college  has  both  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  have 
regular  meetings  and  which  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the 
students.    A  students'  prayer  meeting  is  held  every  Tuesday  evening. 

The  college  has  been  dependent  chiefly  upon  tuition  fees  and  upon 
donations  from  its  friends  for  support.  Only  within  the  past  few 
years  has  there  been  special  effort  to  obtain  endowment.  Two  ytsars 
ago  it  received  a  farm,  valued  at  $25,000,  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bittinger  as  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  Latin.  In  the  fail 
the  citizens  of  Annville  gave  $10,000  endowment,  and  $4,000  was 
received  from  other  sources,  making  a  total  endowment  of  $45,000,  of 
which  $20,000  is  productive.  The  outlook  of  the  college  is  better  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  it  is  being  established  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis. 


XIII. 

LEHIGH   UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM. 
By  EoMimo  M.  Htdb,  Pb.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Lehigh  University,  like  so  many  of  our  American  institations,  owes 
its  inception  and  its  endowment  to  the  open-handed  benefactions  of 
one  who  saw  the  needs  of  his  State  and  with  noble  generosity  endeav- 
ored to  supply  the  means  for  meeting  them.  He  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  and  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  development  of  its  wonderful  mining  and  industrial 
resources.  He  desired  to  contribute  still  further  to  its  progress  by 
affording  to  its  young  men  better  opportunities  for  fitting  themselves 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  he  felt  such  a  lively  interest.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon  the  principal  facts  regarding  his  career. 

The  Hon.  Asa  Packer  was  born  at  Groton,  New  London  County, 
Conn.,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1805.  His  father's  means  were  slen- 
der, and  when  a  mere  boy  he  was  obliged  to  do  something  for  his  own 
maintenance.  But  the  occupations  open  to  him  at  his  home  did  not 
promise  enough  for  his  enterprising  spirit.  He  set  out  when  only  18 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  In  si  few  years  his  thrift 
and  energy  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  tract  of  wild  land  which 
during  eleven  years  he  tilled  without  gaining  sufficient  returns  to 
satisfy  him.  He  then  became  interested  in  boat  building,  and  came 
to  Mauch  Chunk,  where,  in  company  with  his  brother,  he  purchased 
a  canal  boat  and  carried  on  an  active  traffic  between  Mauch  Chunk 
and  Philadelphia.  His  business  prospered;  his  means  increased,  and 
with  it  his  views  were  more  and  more  enlarged.  Becoming  interest/Cd 
in  the  working  of  extensive  coal  mines,  he  saw  that  the  great  problem 
to  be  solved  was  how  best  to  get  to  market  the  vast  stores  of  coal  laid 
up  in  the  mountains  of  this  region.  Laboring  upon  this  question  he 
at  length  matured  and  carried  through  the  plans  for  that  superb 
monument  to  his  sagacity  as  a  financier,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
From  this  time  on  his  wealth  constantly  accumulated  and  his  name 
became  synonymous  with  unsullied  integrity  and  well-earned  success. 

His  merits  received  full  recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. In  1843  he  was  placed  upon  the  judicial  bench,  and  in  1852  and 
1854  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  National  Congress. 
Nominated  as  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  State  in  1868,  had 
he  thrown  himself  into  the  canvas  with  his  usual  vigor  his  election 
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would  have  been  assured,  but  this  was  not  to  his  taste.  His  supreme 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  corporation 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  build  up. 

At  all  times  a  liberal  man,  as  the  j^ears  passed  away  he  conceived  a 
project  which  should  do  still  more  for  his  adopted  home.  The  Right 
Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D.,  late  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  thus 
describes  the  first  announcement  of  this  intention:  "In  the  fall  of 
1864  an  interview  was  requested  of  me  by  the  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of 
Mauch  Chunk.  He  came  to  my  house  in  Philadelphia  and  said  that 
he  had  long  contemplated  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  his  State, 
and  especially  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  From  that  valley  he  said  he  had 
derived  much  of  his  wealth  which  God  had  given  to  him,  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  that  valley  he  wished  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
founding  of  some  educational  institution  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  young  men  of  that  region.  Af  t^r  conversing  with 
him  a  little  while,  and  drawing  out  his  large  and  liberal  views,  I  asked 
him  how  much  money  he  purposed  to  set  aside  for  this  institution, 
when  he  quietly  answered  that  he  designed  to  give  $500,000.  At 
the  time  of  this  interview  no  one  in  this  country,  it  is  believed,  had 
offered  in  a  single  sum  such  an  endowment  for  a  literary  institution. 
It  was  the  noblest  offering  which  an  American  had  ever  laid  on  the 
altar  of  learning,  and  more  than  equaled  many  royal  donations  which 
have  carried  down  the  names  of  kings  and  patrons  of  European  uni- 
versities. Filled  with  profound  emotions  at  the  mention  of  such  a 
gift  for  such  an  object,  I  asked  the  noble  donor  what  specific  plans  he 
had  framed  in  his  own  mind  in  reference  to  it.  His  reply  was,  '  I  am 
not  much  acquainted  with  these  matters,  but  you  are,  and  I  want  you, 
if  you  will,  to  devise  a  plan  which  I  can  put  into  effective  operation.' 
I  told  him  that  I  would  make  the  attempt.  I  did  so.  I  drew  up  the 
outline  sketch  of  such  an  institution  as  I  thought  would  give  the 
largest  results  for  the  means  used  and  submitted  it  in  a  few  weeks  to 
his  inspection.  He  examined  it  with  the  practical  judgment  and  busi- 
ness habits  with  which  he  deals  with  all  great  questions  and  adopted 
the  scheme  as  the  basis  of  his  future  university." 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Judge  Packer  decided  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
spend  the  summer  in  foreign  travel.  Before  leaving  he  arranged  for 
the  organization  of  the  new  institution  and  prepared  his  will,  in  which 
he  made  adequate  provision  for  the  university  in  case  he  should  not 
return  to  carry  out  his  project  himself. 

Accordingly,  the  gentlemen  selected  to  be  the  first  trustees  met  at 
the  Sun  Inn,  in  Bethlehem,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1865,  and  organized 
by  electing  Bishop  Stevens  president  of  the  board  and  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Potter  secretary.  The  wishes  of  the  founder  were  explained  and  the 
preliminary  steps  taken  to  obtain  plans  for  the  proposed  buildings  to 
be  erected  upon  the  tract  of  56  acres  which  Judge  Packer  had  devoted 
to  university  purposes. 
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In  the  fall  the  founder  returned  to  America  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
board  at  its  next  meeting.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  courses  to  be 
provided,  the  trustees  decided  to  elect  a  head  for  the  university  and 
intrust  to  him  the  adjustment  of  the  details  of  its  organization.  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  on  the  4th  of  November  the  office  of 
president  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  his  acceptance  the  work  began  to 
assume  a  more  definite  shape.  President  Coppee  was  a  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  had  had  long  experience  as  an  educator,  both 
at  West  Point  and  also  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1866,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
the  act  incorporating  the  Lehigh  University,  which  thus  began  its 
legal  existence.  Judge  Packer  deeded  to  it  the  tract  mentioned  above, 
to  which  Charles  Brodhead,  esq.,  of  Bethlehem,  added  7  acres  lying 
aext  to  it. 

The  seal  adopted  for  the  new  institution  is  of  an  oval  form.  In  the 
upper  part  is  a  sun;  just  below  it  an  open  Bible;  on  the  Bible  is  a 
heart.  Thus  are  represented  the  Three  Persons  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity.  Around  the  upper  margin  are  the  words  of  Bacon:  "  Homo 
minister  et  interpres  naturae."  Around  the  lower  margin  are  the 
words  ''Lehigh  University,"  and  just  below  the  Bible,  "Founded  by 
Asa  Packer,  1865." 

The  president  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the 
first  professors  were  elected  soon  afterwards. 

In  order  to  provide  quarters  in  which  to  open  the  institution  before 
more  extensive  buildings  could  be  erected,  a  church  edifice  belonging 
to  the  Moravian  brethren,  contiguous  to  the  park,  was  purchased,  with 
its  site,  and  fitted  up  for  immediate  use.  This  is  now  known  as  Christ- 
mas Hall. 

The  1st  day  of  July  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
main  building,  called  Packer  Hall  in  honor  of  the  founder,  which 
stands  on  the  side  of  the  South  Mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  univer- 
sity park,  360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  erected  from  a 
design  by  Edward  Tuckerman  Potter. 

The  institution  was  formally  opened  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  students 
of  the  first  class,  and  a  large  number  of  invited  guests.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  founder,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Sayre,  jr.,  by  the 
president,  and  othera.  The  new  university  was  begun  with  two  classes, 
the  announcement  being  made  that  the  special  schools  would  be  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

The  faculty,  as  announced  in  the  first  register,  published  in  1866, 
was  as  follows:  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.,  president  and  professor  of 
history  and  English  literature;  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  M.  A., 
professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  and  Christian  evidences; 
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Charles  Mayer  Wetherill,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry:, 
Edwin  Wright  Morgan,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechan«^ 
ics;  Alfred  Marshall,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy; 
William  Theodore  Roepper,  esq.,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology 
and  curator  of  the  museum ;  George  Thomas  Graham,  A.  B.,  instructor 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  addition  to  this,  several  departments  wei-e  left 
open  for  appointment  later  on. 

The  courses  contemplated  four  years  of  study,  two  years  of  which 
would  be  the  same  for  all,  being  named,  respectively,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class,  while  the  men  in  the  two  years  passed  in  the  separate 
schools  were  known  as  junior  and  senior  school  men. 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  years  the  student  elected  one  of  the 
five  courses  then  provided — general  literature,  civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  analytical  chemis- 
try— and  at  the  end  of  two  years  received  the  degree  appropriate  to 
the  course. 

The  tuition  fees  were  $90  per  annum  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
and  $100  in  the  special  schools.  There  were  three  foundation  schol- 
arships to  be  given  in  each  class,  which  should  entitle  the  holders 
to  free  tuition  and  room  rent.  Two  competitive  scholarships  were  also 
established  for  each  class,  which  afforded  boarding  charges  to  the 
occupant  in  addition  to  tuition  and  room  rent. 

A  preparatory  class  was  formed  in  1870  to  supplement  the  fitting 
then  obtainable  in  the  public  schools,  but  this  was  discontinued  in 
1873,  when  the  proper  provision  was  made  in  the  lower  institutions 
for  training  candidates  for  admission  to  the  university. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  Lehigh,  a  number  of  rooms 
in  the  buildings  were  rented  for  use  as  dormitories,  and  a  regular 
boarding  house  was  provided  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  In 
time,  however,  as  the  number  of  students  increased,  this  space  was 
needed  for  other  purposes,  and  the  trustees  decided  that  it  was  unwise 
to  divert  any  part  of  the  endowment  from  the  proper  work  of  educa- 
tion. They  determined,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  this  part  of  the 
system  then  in  force,  since  the  growth  of  the  town  had  been  amply 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  students.  Within  a  few  years  the 
members  of  several  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  •  have  provided 
pleasant  homes  for  themselves  either  by  purchase  or  rental. 

To  return  to  our  history,  a  decided  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the 
university  was  the  gift  of  the  Sayre  Observatory,  by  Robert  H.  Sayre, 
esq.,  of  South  Bethlehem,  in  1868.  In  the  dome  of  the  observatory 
is  mounted  an  equatorial  telescope  of  6  inches  aperture,  by  Alvan 
Clark  &  Sons.  The  west  wing  contains  a  superior  sidereal  clock,  by 
William  Bond  &  Sons,  a  zenith  telescope,  by  Blunt,  and  a  field  tran- 
sit, by  Stackpole.  There  is  also  a  prismatic  sextant,  by  Pistor  A 
Martins. 
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Students  in  practical  astronomy  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  instruments  and  in  actual  observation. 

This  same  year,  by  the  bequest  of  Gen.  George  May  Keim,  of  Read- 
ing, a  fine  collection  of  minerals  was  placed  in  the  museum. 

Packer  Hall  was  occupied  this  fall  for  the  first  time,  and  the  fine 
drawing  and  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  were  ample  to  accom- 
modate the  special  courses  to  be  then  begun. 

In  1871  Judge  Packer  increased  his  already  large  gifts  to  the  uni- 
versity and  did  away  with  all  fees.  After  his  death  this  was  con- 
tinued by  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  1891.  At  this 
time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  caused  the  board  to 
impose  an  annual  fee  of  $100  for  technical  courses  and  $60  for  literary 
students.  This  went  into  effect  with  all  applying  for  admission  after 
January  1,  1892.  A  number  of  free  scholarships  were  established  at 
this  time  for  men  needing  this  assistance. 

Elisha  P.  Wilbur,  esq.,  of  South  Bethlehem,  about  1872  established 
a  prize  scholarship  of  $200  to  be  given  to  that  student  having  the 
highest  general  average  for  his  work  in  the  second  or  sophomore 
class.  This  has  been  awarded  annually  on  university  day  from 
that  time. 

Saucon  Hall  was  btrilt  in  1872  to  supply  the  want  of  more  space  for 
the  various  departments  of  the  university,  and  was  used  mostly  for  a 
dormitory  until  the  rooms  were  needed  for  other  purposes. 

In  1875  Dr.  Henry  Copp6e  resigned  his  office,  retaining,  however, 
the  chair  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  By  request  of  the 
trustees,  he  continued  to  act  as  head  of  the  institution  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  Rev.  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College 
and  had  filled  chairs  in  Kenyon  College  and  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. During  his  incumbency  several  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  scheme  of  instruction.  As  early  as  1872  a  rearrangement  of 
studies  was  found  ner.essary  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  tech- 
nical work,  so  that  the  portion  of  time  allotted  for  the  branches  com- 
mon to  all  the  courses  was  cut  down  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Under 
President  Leavitt  the  old  names  for  the  classes  were  given  up  and 
replaced  by  those  in  use  in  other  American  colleges.  In  1877  an 
advance  was  made  when  Judge  Packer  established  a  classical  profes- 
sorship and  provided  for  the  opening  of  the  classical  department. 
This  necessitated  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courses,  and 
the  university  was  divided  into  two  schools — i.  e.,  general  literature 
and  technology — each  with  its  own  terms  of  admission,  those  of  the 
former  being  those  demanded  in  the  better  grade  of  Eastern  colleges. 
The  school  of  general  literature  contained  two  courses,  the  classical 
and  the  scientific,  where  Latin  and  Greek  were  replaced  by  an 
increased  amount  of  science  and  modern  languages.     The  technical 


courses  were  all  included  in  the  school  of  technology.  The  same  year 
an  advanced  course  in  astronomy  for  postgraduate  students,  covering 
two  yeare  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  Sayre  Observatory, 
was  introduced. 

Mr.  Packer  enlarged  the  domain  of  the  university  in  1875  by  an 
additional  gift  of  52  acres  contiguous  to  the  park.  The  museum  was 
also  enriched  about  this  time  through  the  purchase  of  the  Werner 
collection  of  birds,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of 
a  number  of  friends  of  the  university.  This  collection  has  since  been 
considerably  augmented  by  gifts  from  alumni  and  others. 

The  alumni  were  permitted,  after  1877,  to  choose  four  representa- 
tives to  be  honorary  alumni  trustees,  these  to  be  elected  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  graduates  should  have  a  share  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cils of  the  institution.  These  were  at  first  chosen  two  at  a  time  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  but,  according  to  the  present  by-laws,  they  now 
continue  in  office  four  years,  one  being  replaced  each  year. 

The  next  event  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Lehigh  was  the  erection 
of  the  new  library  building  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This  was  designed 
by  the  founder  to  be  a  memorial  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Packer 
Linderman. 

He  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  this  undertaking.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1879,  he  closed  his  earthly  career,  leaving  behind 
him  a  noble  reputation  for  benevolence  and  devotion  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  Through  the  years  whicli  had  passed  since  the 
ox>ening  of  the  university  the  founder  had  most  generously  provided 
for  the  cost  of  the  successive  steps  in  its  development.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  and  showed  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  success  of  his  educational  venture.  All  the 
members  of  the  university  united  in  expressing  their  grief  at  the  loss 
of  their  great  benefactor.  By  request  of  the  faculty,  Professor 
Coppee  delivered  a  memorial  address  on  the  following  university  day, 
and  the  president's  baccalaureate  sermon  was  ux>on  the  same  topic. 
The  trustees,  desiring  to  honor  the  lamented  founder,  set  apart  the 
second  Thursday  of  October  in  each  year  to  be  called  "founder's 
day,"  with  appropriate  services  and  a  suitable  address.  The  Right 
Rev.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  since  1871  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  first  of  these  celebrations,  from  whose  admirable  dis- 
course the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  drawn  a  number  of  facts. 

After  the  last  tribute  of  respect  had  been  paid  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  Judge  Packer,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  future  of 
the  university  in  the  provisions  of  his  will.  A  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars were  given  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  general  expenses 
of  the  institution,  while  $400,000  were  added  to  the  $100,000  he  had 
already  devoted  to  the  library,  making  a  half  million  in  all  for  its 
building  and  endowment.     The  foundation  thus  assured  established 
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the  resoorces  of  Lehigh  upon  a  fiim  banift,  the  previous  expenses  of 
oonducting  the  institution  having  iK^en  paid  by  the  founder  from  year 
to  year.  Mr.  Packer  had  thus  given  over  $3,000,000,  including  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  Dr.  Leavitt  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  the  affairs  of  the  university  l)eing 
administered  by  Professor  Copp^e  as  acting  president.  In  April, 
1880,  Dr.  Leavitt's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  trustees. 

The  If  on.  Robert  Alexander  Lamlierton,  LL.  D.,  of  Harrisburg,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  the  State  and  for  many  years  an  active  trustee  of 
the  institution,  was  elected  third  president  of  Lehigh  University.  He 
assumed  oiBce  in  April,  1880,  and  was  duly  inaugurated  upon  the 
fourteenth  university  day,  June  24.  Under  his  vigorous  management 
the  growth  of  the  various  departments  was  steady  and  the  scope  of 
the  work  done  was  greatly  extended. 

The  faculty  was  enlarged,  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  by 
the  appointment  of  Henry  C.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  as  professor  of  Latin, 
the  former  professor  of  I^atin  and  Greek,  \V.  A.  Lamberton,  M.  A., 
retaining  the  latter  clepartment.  By  this  means  the  classical  course 
was  raise<l  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  An  additional  course, 
the  I^t in-scientific,  was  adde<l  to  the  school  of  general  literature  in 
1882,  and  in  188U  the  whole  scheme  of  studies  in  this  school  was 
thoroughly  revised  and  placed  abreast  of  the  best  of  our  American 
curricula. 

In  the  s<*hool  of  technology  the  rapid  influx  of  students  necessitated 
the  creation  of  new  chairs  in  18S1.  Thus  in  the  department  of  mining 
and  metallurgy  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Frazier,  M.  A.,  retainiMl  metal- 
lurgy and  mineralog>\  but  Prof.  Edward  II.  Williams,  jr.,  A.  C, 
E.  M.,  was  appoint4Hl  for  mining  and  geolog}*.  In  like  manner  Prof. 
Mansfield  Merriman,  C.  £.,  Ph.  D.,  relinquished  mechanical  engi- 
neering, which  had  pn»viously  Ikh'U  united  with  civil  engineering,  and 
Joseph  F.  Klein,  D.  K.,  was  elected  to  this  chair. 

An  advance<l  (^ourse  in  electricity  was  founded  in  1SS4,  and  this 
was  ex|mnde<l  in  ISsS  \o  meet  the  nee<ls  of  the  new  profession  of  eU»c- 
trical  engin<H*rs,  and  a  regular  course  with  an  appropriate  degrtn*  was 
eetablishe<l. 

The  lat'est  addition  to  this  s<*Ihm>1  is  the  course  in  architecture, 
which  was  oi>ene<l  in  iss'j  and  is  iHnng  develo[MHl  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  l)oard  of  trustees  proper,  consisting  of  ten  memlH»rs,  is  now 
assisted  in  its  work  by  the  advice  of  a  number  of  honorary  trustiH^s, 
in  addition  to  the  honorary'  alumni  trustees  mentione<l  Ix  fon». 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  the  administration  of  President  lam- 
berton the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  prps{N*red.  By  the  wills 
of  Messrs.  Harry  E.  and  Roln^rt  A.  Packer*  s<ms  of  the  founder,  and 
(or  many  years  active  in  the  deliberations  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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Ibtk^  pro8pectiv<«  <«ndoirmentM  w<*re  beqoeftthed  to  the  antTersitr. 
Heartily  in  sympathy  with  their  father^s  great  project,  they  have  pro- 
vide<l  for  a  still  great4«r  extoiLnion  of  ita  benefita  in  the  future. 

Judge  John  W.  MAvnanL  of  Willianuiport,  long  an  interetcted  nem* 
ber  of  the  Ixmnl,  died  May  5,  1sh5,  and  left  to  the  lihranr  of  the  uni- 
versity his  large  and  valuable  <*olleotion  of  works  upon  law.  TheM* 
have  b(*en  plac^iMl  in  a  s|MH*ial  ahH>ve,  known  as  the  **  Maynard  Alcove,** 
which  is  a^lomiHl  witli  an  excellent  bust,  exeeuUMl  in  marble,  of  the 
distinguishe^l  jurist. 

While  mentionin::  th<*s(»  gifts  to  the  univeraity  we  must  call  alien- 
tion  to  the  fa4*t  that  th«*  Alumni  AsMM*iation  establishe<l  in  1H^1  a 
series  of  prix4*s  for  oratory,  which  are  open  to  the  competition  of  mem- 
bers of  the  junior  cla^s.  This  c^mtest  is  held  annually  on  Washing- 
ton *s  birthday. 

m 

Mrs.  H<*nry  S.  Haines,  of  Savannah,  (la.,  desiring  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  her  M>n,  Henry  Stevens  Haint^s,  a  young  man  of  great 
pn)miM%  who  whs  goKluate^l  at  I^^high  in  l^><7  and  died  within  a  year 
aft4»r  his  gnMluation,  endowe<l  a  m'holarship  of  the  annual  value  of 
$^M),  which  is  t4>  1m*  devot4Hl  to  the  siip|K>rt  at  the  university  throogb* 
out  his  s<-hohifttie  careiT,  of  one  student  in  the  department  of  mechaii- 
ical  engin<H*ritiir. 

A  valuable  gain  t4>  the  mineralogtcal  <*abinet  was  made  by  the 
purchH.H<«  of  the  eolhN'tion  4if  the  late  Professor  Roep|M*r.  Mm.  Roep- 
IM*r  al.s4»  pr<'?MMit4'<l  to  the  muMMim  a  fine  set  of  s|MM*imens  illuslraling 
cr>'stallogrHphy,  Xa  1m»  a  memorial  of  her  husliand. 

With  the  ris4*  of  iiiten'M  in  phynieal  culture  came  an  urgent  demaad 
on  the  fiart  of  tlie  Htttdetits  for  op|>ort unities  in  this  directton.  In 
n*sfM)n.M*  t4)  tlii.s  H|>|M*al  the  Huthoriti«*s  put  up  a  line,  well-appotnted 
building,  at  a  I'^i^x  of  ^i<'jxM».  A  n*gular  <*ourse  in  g>'mnaatic  exer- 
ci.s4»s  WHM  on:«iiii74Hl  under  a  <*omiM'tent  dire<*tor,  who  had  been  trained 
by  Dr.  San:*'nt.  K^ich  Mudent  u{Mm  entering  the  university  under* 
goe?«  a  thoroii;:)!  phy}«ieal  exjiiiiination.  All  iMMlily  infirmities  which 
c«inld  make  vio:«*nt  e\t*n* !*««•«•  daiiUMroiis,  sut*h  as  wenknctis  of  the  luaga* 
or/aiiie  d^'fi'^-tn  in  the  aetmn  of  the  heart,  and  such  like,  are  carefully 
no(«'«l.  and  all  ^\ut  are  found  conifN'tent  t4i  carr>*on  such  training  are 
tri**d  bv  ni«*a<«tiri*ni«*ntH  and  otli«T  t4*st*%,  in  onler  that  the  dirN'lor 
may  pn*s4*nlM*  f«>r  hi  in  \\\r  luirtirular  form  of  exercise  necessary  for 
hi.H  full,  s\  niin«*tri<*a!  d(*\«'l<»|ini«-nt.  >ut>H4<<^nent  examinations  at  the 
eml  of  ea«'h  \«Mr  >how.  by  rMni|wiri*M»n  with  the  former  nH*«>rda,  what 
pro;rre*»H  h.in  lN»«n  ni.idf.  TU*'  exiK'nenit*  of  the  university  since 
Man^h,  l^^^i.  Mh«*n  tin*  k'>  uiiia*«inni  was  o|H*n««<l  for  use,  shows  the 
MJMlom  of  tli«*  intr«M!u<*t:tin  of  iliin  feature.  The  gain  in  health  aad 
stnwicth  i««  ;:nMt.  m)i.1«*  th*'n*  has  )Mi«n  no  falling  off  in  the  matter  of 
s<*hoIar*»hii>. 

Tht*  notion  is  v<<rv  pn»vaU*iit  that  athl«*tic  sf torts  and  gymiiafllic 
traiuin;;  an*  di*inin«*ntal  to  Htu<l\  aiul  in\olve  a  low  standard  of  illlal- 
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lectual  attainment.  While  it  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  student 
may  be  attracted  to  coUoji^e  principally  by  the  desire  to  engage  in 
athletic  games,  it  is  rarely  so,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
athlet'C  is  above  the  average  in  scholarship.  Physical  weakness  is  a 
drag  upon  mental  power,  and  the  full  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
is  seldom  possible  unless  the  waste  of  nervous  energy  is  balanced  by 
proper  bodily  exercise. 

The  growth  of  the  university  during  President  Lamberton^s  admin- 
istration was  so  rapid  that  the  capacity  of  the  buildings,  especially  of 
the  laboratories,  was  s(K>n  totally  inadequate  for  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  att'Ondance.  To  meet  this  pressing  need  the  trustees  began 
in  1883  the  erec^tion  of  a  large  building  which  should  contain  accom- 
modations for  the  chemical,  mineralogical,  and  metallurgical  labora- 
tories. This  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  the  following 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  structures  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  cost,  complete,  over  $200,000. 

The  noble  generosity  of  the  founder  found  its  echo  and  counterpart 
in  the  magnificent  gift  of  the  chapel  erected  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Packer  Cummings,  in  memory  of  her  family. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Packer  Memorial  Church  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity was  laid  on  the  seventh  founder's  day,  Octolier  8,  1885.  The 
ceremony  was  p<^rforme<l  by  Edward  C-oppee  Mit<rhell,  LL.  D.,  right 
worshipful  grand  master  of  the  Stat-e  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  grand  Io<lge  of  Pennsylvania,  the  trustees,  the  faculty, 
and  a  large  number  of  invited  guests.  The  Masonic  rites  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  religious  service,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Bishop 
Whitehead,  of  Pittsburg,  and  by  Bishops  Howe  and  Rulison,  of  central 
Pennsylvania. 

Two  years  later,  on  the  ninth  founder's  day,  Octolx^r  13,  1887,  the 
completed  structun*  was  consecrat^l  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
An  eloquent  sermon  on  ''True  culture"  was  preached  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  I).  !>.,  LL.  D.,  bishop  of  New  York,  from  Joel 
ii,  23,  "Your  young  men  shall  s*m»  visions." 

The  students  attend  brief  devotions  in  the  cha|M»l  every  week  day 
morning  except  Saturday,  and  take  part  in  an  appropriate  service  on 
Sunday.  Any  student  lM«longing  to  a  denomination  which  has  a  place 
of  worship  in  Bethlehem  is  i>ermitt<Hl  to  connect  himself  with  it,  and 
is  then  re<|uired  to  Ih»  present  at  the  Sunday  morning  wrvice  there. 
All  others  attend  the  University  chun»h,  where  music  of  a  superior 
order  is  rendenuL  under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  organist,  by  a  choir 
comi)os(Hl  of  students  and  of  boys  employed  and  carefully  trained  for 
the  purpose*. 

Besides  the  agencies  to  Im*  found  In  the  lecture  room,  librar>%  and 
museum,  the  students  have  Nh'u  encourage<l  to  do  fre<*r  work  on  their 
own  a<*(H>unt  by  the  voluntary  societies  which  are  conducUni  in  several 
of  the  departments. 


the  principal  buildings. 

The  university  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park  at  the  base  of 
the  South  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  South  Bethlehem.  The  ground 
rises  gradually  in  beautiful  stretches  of  fine,  grassy  lawns,  studded 
here  and  there  with  noble  forest  trees.  The  art  of  the  landscape 
gardener  has  been  employed  to  adorn  the  natural  features,  while  the 
view  from  the  higher  terraces  is  superb.  Below  flows  the  Lehigh,  and 
beyond,  over  Bethlehem,  rises  the  northern  ridge  of  mountains,  with 
their  distant  summits. 

An  the  visitor  ent«rs  the  park  from  the  west  he  passes  several  houses 
occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty,  the  one  nearest  Packer  Hall  being 
the  mansion  of  the  president. 

The  Sayre  Observatory,  the  gift  of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  esq.,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  is  to  the  westward  of  these  houses, 
and  upon  Brodhead  avenue,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  univer- 
sity domain. 

Packer  Hall  stands  on  a  terrace  700  feet  south  of  Packer  avenue, 
which  bounds  the  park  on  the  north.  It  is  built  of  dark  sandstone 
and  is  four  stories  high,  the  architecture  being  Gothic.  The  entire 
length  is  213  feet.  At  the  western  extremity  a  tower  rises  to  the 
height  of  200  feet,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificeot  prospect 
may  be  seen.  This  building  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  instruction. 
Large  lecture  rooms  and  drawing-rooms  occupy  the  greater  part.  The 
central  section  on  the  upper  floor,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
chapel,  now  contains  a  fine  collection  illustrating  natural  history, 
together  with  the  museum  of  geology  and  paleontology.  A  wing 
extends  from  the  western  end,  which  affords,  in  the  upper  story,  con- 
venient rooms  for  the  offices  of  the  president  and  faculty,  with  a  lai^e 
lecture  room  below. 

To  the  east  of  Packer  Hall,  and  somewhat  higher,  is  the  gymnasium. 
It  is  constructed  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  with  facings  iu  stone  of  a 
lighter  hue.  It  was  planned  by  Addison  Hutton,  architect,  of  Phila- 
delphia, valuable  assistance  in  the  elaboration  of  the  details  being 
rendered  by  Dr.  Saz^ent,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  erected  in  1882,  and 
is  supplied  with  the  latest  patterns  of  gymnastic  apparatus.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  bowling  alleys  and  a  large  room  suitable  for  general 
meetings  of  the  students,  and  lined  with  lockers  for  clothes.  There 
are  side  rooms  coutaining  baths,  etc.  The  second  floor  is  the  main 
gymnasium,  40  feet  high  in  the  center,  with  a  visitors'  gallery  at  one 
end,  and  a  running  course  in  a  special  gallery  going  about  the  whole 
building  and  calculated  to  be  .38  laps  to  the  mile.  On  the  floor  stand 
the  various  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  class  drills  under 
the  director  take  place  here,  A  regular  course  of  instruction  in  gym- 
nastics is  given,  which  requires  at  least  two  yeai-s  for  its  completion, 
and  the  students  are  required  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  each 
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week  besides  this  in  practicing  those  exorcises  which  in  the  estimation 
of  the  director  are  needed  for  their  individual  development.  At  the 
side  of  the  main  hall  are  the  director's  room,  dressing  rooms,  and  both 
tub  and  shower  baths. 

Immediately  below  the  gymnasium  is  situated  the  university  library, 
which  was  erected  by  the  founder  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Packer 
Linderman,  his  daughter.  It  is  built  of  several  varieties  of  stone, 
tastefully  contrasted,  and  is  semicircular  in  form,  with  an  effective 
facade  in  the  Venetian  style  of  architecture,  with  polished  granite 
columns  and  surmounted  with  bold  battlements.  It  is  fireproof  and 
calculated  to  hold  150,000  volumes.  There  are  at  present  about  93,000 
l)ound  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  upon  the  shelves, 
with  250  periodicals,  embracing  many  departments  of  knowledge. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  readers  upon  the 
main  floor,  and  students  in  advanced  classes  are  allowed  to  consult 
the  books  in  the  alcoves.  The  collection  has  been  selected  with  care, 
and  is  being  steadily  increased  from  the  income  of  the  endowment, 
which  amounts  to  about  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  library  is  catalogued  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
Dewey  system,  and  is  open  daily  from  8.30  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.,  except 
Sunday,  when  the  hours  are  from  1.30  p.  m.  until  9  p.  m. 

To  the  north  of  the  library  is  the  large  building  devoted  to  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  chemical,  mineralogical,  and  metallurgical  departments. 
This  structure  is  built  of  sandstone  and  is  thoroughly  fireproof.  It  is 
219  feet  in  length  by  44  feet  in  width,  with  a  wing  95  by  50  feet, 
devoted  to  the  departments  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  The  base* 
ment  and  two  principal  stories  extend  throughout  the  whole,  with  a 
third  story  in  the  central  section. 

The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  quantitative  and  the  qualitative 
chemical  laboratories,  the  former  accommodating  48  and  the  latter  84 
students.  These  rooms  are  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  A  laboratory  for  industrial  chemistry  and  the  supply 
room  are  also  on  this  floor. 

The  first  floor  ccmtains  a  large  lecture  room,  a  recitation  room,  a 
chemioal  museum,  and  laboratories  for  organic,  physiological,  agri- 
cultural, and  sanitary  chemistry. 

In  the  basement  is  the  large  laboratory  for  the  furnace  assays  of 
ori's  and  a  well  apiM>inte<i  laboratory  for  gas  analysis;  .also  rooms  con- 
taining the  apparatus  for  various  processes  in  industrial  chemistry 
and  an  engine  and  air  pump  for  vacuum  filtration.  A  photographic 
lal)oratory  Is  loi'ated  in  the  third  story  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
building. 

The  metallurgical  laborator>'  contains  a  lecture  room,  a  blowpipe 
laboratory  for  class  instruction  in  blowpipe  analysis  and  in  the  prac- 
tical determination  of  cr}*stalsand  minerals,  a  museum  for  mineralog- 
ical and  metallurgical  collections,  a  mineralogical  laboratory  provided 
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versal  apparat,"  and  a  Rosenbnscb  polarizing  microscope,  a  dry  lab- 
oratoiy  provided  with  furnaces  for  solid  fuel  and  for  gas  with  natural 
draft  and  with  blast,  and  a  wet  laboratory  for  ordinary  analytical 
work.  It  la  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  classes  in  the  courses  of 
mineralogy,  metallui^,  and  blowpipe  analysis  of  the  regular  currie- 
nlum,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents for  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  methods  of  measurement 
and  research  employed  in  mineral<^  and  metallurgy,  and  for  con- 
ducting original  investigations  in  these  departments  of  science. 

Below  the  chemical  laboratory  and  along  Packer  avenne  are  two 
brick  structures,  Saucon  and  Christmas  balls,  which  have  been  meu' 
tioned  before. 

To  the  west  of  these  buildings  stands  the  Packer  Memorial  Church 
of  the  university,  which  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Mary  Packer  Cnmmings 
in  memory  of  her  family.  This  magnificent  Gothic  temple  is  con- 
structed of  sandstone,  and  in  elegance  of  finish,  as  well  as  in  massive- 
ness,  is  the  crown  of  the  collection  of  handsome  buildings  in  the 
university  park.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  168  feet  inside, 
and  the  transepts  measure  84  feet  across.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
a  bold  spire,  180  feet  high,  and  the  carved  stonework  of  the  portal, 
together  with  the  projecting  baptistry,  give  a  rich  variety  to  the  lines. 
It  will  seat  900  persons  comfortably,  and  is  used  not  only  for  divine 
service,  but  also  for  the  commencement  exercises.  The  interior  is 
handsomely  decorated,  and  the  series  of  stained-glass  windows  'Ilns- 
trate  a  large  number  of  Scripture  incidents.  The  chancel  contains 
a  fine  oi^an.  This  edifice  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  costliest  churches 
in  the  State. 

To  the  east  of  the  buildings  described  lie  several  minor  structures, 
such  as  the  steam  heating  building,  with  ite  artistic  chimney,  and  the 
temporary  hydraulic  laboratory.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  park  is 
situated  the  new  physical  laboratory. 

This  structure  is  built  of  stone  and  is  235  feet  long  and  four  stories 
high.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  electrical  work  and  forms  the 
senior  electrical  laboratory.  It  contains  a  large  dynamo  room^  with 
the  engine,  dynamos,  and  motors,  with  all  their  appliances — battery, 
balance,  calorimetric  rooms,  and  workshop.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
story  has  been  carefully  arranged  for  delicate  work.  The  use  of  iron 
has  been  avoided;  the  gas  and  steam  mains  and  pipes,  radiators,  etc, 
are  all  of  brass.  A  ball  SOD  feet  long  can  be  darkened  and  used  for 
long-range  work  in  testing  lamps. 

Under  this  floor  is  the  "cave,"  or  even -temperature  room,  com- 
pletely inclosed  with  solid  stone  masonry.  The  upper  stories  contain 
the  junior  electricl  laboratory,  the  mechanical  laboratory,  the  library, 
and  other  rooms.  On  the  third  floor  is  a  fine,  large  hall  for  holding 
examinations,  leotores,  or  other  meetings,  and  the  lame  physical  lee- 
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tnre  room  is  at  the  eastern  end.  The  laboratories  for  heat  and  light 
are  on  the  highest  floor,  and  the  tower  rooms  are  set  apart  for  mete- 
orology. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  now  prevailing,  the  building  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  special  laboratories,  in  order  to  insure  accu- 
racy of  work. 

Just  east  of  the  physical  laboratory  lie  the  extensive  athletic 
grounds,  upon  which  the  prowess  of  Lehigh  has  so  often  been  dis- 
played. Tennis  courts  are  upon  the  south  side,  and  the  two  fields  for 
football,  baseball,  and  lacrosse  occupy  the  balance  of  the  tract. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  record  of  progress  to  an  event  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  university.  On  September  1 ,  1893,  the  university 
was  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of  its  president.  Dr.  T^amberton 
was  stricken  down  suddenly  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  termi- 
nated fatally  in  a  few  hours. 

Robert  Alexander  Lamberton,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  Carlisle  in  1824, 
and  graduated  from  Dickinson  College.  He  studied  law  and  settled 
in  Ilarrisburg,  where  he  attained  great  distinction  in  his  profession, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  drafted  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania.  Other  offices  of  trust  and  honor  came  to 
him.  Thus  he  was  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  filled  many  positions  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  being 
secretary  of  the  diocesan  convention  for  many  years,  delegate  to  the 
general  convention,  and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
diocese.  As  a  patriot  he  had  volunteered  to  defend  his  country  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  displayed  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
splendid  integrity  and  great  nobility  of  character. 

He  became  a  trustee  of  the  university  in  1871,  and  when  summoned, 
in  1880,  to  assume  the  administration  of  its  affairs  he  brought  his  well- 
trained  business  abilities  to  bear  upon  t.he  problems  which  the  office 
presented.  To  the  students  he  was  kind  and  sympathetic.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  admonish  as  a  father  rather  than  to  exercise  a  mere 
perfunctory  discipline. 

Impressive  funeral  services  were  held  both  in  the  chapel  of  the 
university  and  also  in  Harrisburg,  and  a  memorial  service  was 
appointe<I  for  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  term,  at  which  a  commem- 
orative sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev.  Nelson  Somerville 
Rulisou«  D.  D.,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  from  whose 
eloquent  remarks  we  make  the  following  extract: 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  nniversity,  Preiddrat  Lamberton  wan 
wise  and  strong.  Men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  special  stndies  were  oonsid- 
end  by  him  to  be  the  most  competent  men  to  teach  those  studies,  and  he  did  not 
arbitrarily  break  their  RVHtem.  Bnt  when  the  whole  cnrricnlnm  of  the  nniversity 
was  completed  with  as  mncb  fairness  to  all  as  possible,  It  was  enforced  by  a  strong 
band. 

None  of  os.  whether  in  college  or  ont  of  it.  have  any  special  fandneaa  for  dla- 
dpUne»  and  while  age  gives  ns  an  added  grace  to  beitfy  il  does  not  take  away 
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maHnlf  its  UttemesB.  The  eager  resdveyoath  does  not  alwmys  nnd^ralaiid  eltter 
its  neceesity  or  its  philosophy:  but  I  believe  it  is  the  testimony  of  nil  thooirfatfn] 
ondergmdnateB  that  if  the  president  wan  sometimee  stronK  and  stem,  be  was  also 
tender  and  tme,  and  many  a  yoong  man  has  found  in  him  the  readiest  forgi 
nesB,  the  wisest  counsel,  and  the  tmest  friendship. 

The  tmstees  fonnd  in  him  the  same  qualities  that  the  fiacnlty  and  students 
and  admired.  In  his  reports  and  8tatementd|lF  plans  for  work  be  was  always 
painstaking,  accurate,  thorough,  and  wise.  No  man  is  perfect  and  all  men  make 
mistakes,  from  which  even  college  brpejjpg  and  relations  make  no  eaoepllaiis. 
But  take  him  **aU  in  all,**  he  was  in  thiAnivendty  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  his  presidency  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  Buccess. 

In  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  anivemitj^ 
the  duties  of  the  presul^ney  devolved  during  the  interregnnm  upon 
the  senior  professor,  Dr.  Ileury  Copp^.  For  eighteen  months  the 
work  of  the  university  was  carried  on  without  any  change;  but  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1805,  after  a  short  illness,  Dr.  Copp^s  the  acting  preiu- 
dent,  passed  to  his  rest.  The  various  members  of  the  iatlttiitiaB 
united  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  one  who  had 
filled  such  a  large  place  in  its  history.  He  had  watched  the  growth 
of  the  university  from  its  earliest  inception,  and  had  identified  him- 
self with  the  educational,  religious,  and  social  movements  of  the  town 
as  well  as  of  the  university.  To  many  of  every  age  and  condition, 
from  the  camp-fire  of  the  veterans,  who  loved  to  listen  to  the  stirring 
tales  which  he  could  narrate  ho  well,  to  the  members  of  the  university 
gathered  in  the  grand  chapel  which  has  so  often  reechoed  to  the  words 
of  his  graceful  eloquences  it  was  a  deep  regret  that  these  places  shoald 
know  him  no  more  on  earth.  Although  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution has  brought  many  changes,  the  first  president  has  left  a  broad 
mark  upon  its  pn*M»nt  const  itution^  His  ready  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness endeared  him  to  all  his  pupihi,  and  his  memory  will  be  a  sacred 
treasure  to  all  the  alumni  of  Lehigh. 

Prof.  William  H.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  as  senior  profeosor,  presided 
over  the  university  until  after  conunencement  and  conferred  the 
degrees,  after  which  the  Right  Rev.  NehM>n  SommerviUe  Ruliaon^ 
D.  D.,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  inaugurated  as  fourth  presi- 
dent of  Lehigh  University  Thomas  Messinger  Drown,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Drown  was  e<Ittcate<l  at  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School 
and  receiviKl  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Cniversity  of  Pennqrlvaaia 
in  18.'^i^  He  afterwards  studieil  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  later  on  at 
Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris.  Uiion  his  return  to  America  he 
enteriHl  upon  his  canH*r  as  a  teacher  at  Har\'ard,  and  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  I^fayette  from  \^7i  to  Is^l.  He  was  necretary  of  the 
American  In.^titute  of  Mining  Kngineersand  editor  of  its  tmnnarf.ions 
from  1H73  until  I'^^'i.  In  l^^'i  he  became  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he 
built  np  A  largv*  and  snrceKsful  deimrtment,  which  at  the  time  of  his 
re^ignation  hml  in  it  91  instructont  of  alt  gnule^  and  500  studenta. 
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As  chemist  of  the  Maasaohiisetts  State  board  of  health  Bince  1887  he 
hah  done  much  for  the  health  of  the  cities  by  his  investigations  into 
the  condition  of  the  drinking  water  supplied  to  them,  and  his  map  of 
"Natural  chlorine  in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts*'  is  of  great  value 
in  showing  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  streams  thus  employed.  His 
various  scientific  labors  have  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation, 
and  his  great  success  in  stimulating  young  men  to  real  effort  in  study 
and  investigation  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
cKlucators. 

Three  new  names  were  added  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  university 
during  the  summer  of  1895.  The  chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
which  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Charles  L.  Doo- 
little,  who  had  occupied  it  since  1874,  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Charles  L.  Thomburg,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  astronomy  in  Yanderbilt  University.  Professor 
Thomburg  won  high  honors  in  mathematics,  and  has  done  valuable 
work  in  connei^tion  with  the  astronomical  calculation  of  the  United 
States  Astronomical  Observatory. 

Prof.  William  C.  Thayer,  M.  A.,  of  State  College,  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  formerly  held  by  Dr. 
Copp^.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  and  has  studied  abroad.  He 
has  had  much  experience,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer. 

The  electrical  department  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Alexander 
Macfarlane,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Macfarlane  was  for  ten  years 
professor  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and  is  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world  through  his  contributions  to  the  Mathematics  of  Physics. 

PBOQRAMHE  OF  STUDIBS. 
SCHOOL  OF  QRNRRAL  UTXRATUBB. 

There  are  three  courses  in  the  school  of  general  literature  of  the 
university. 

I.  The  claHsical  <.*ourHe  includes  all  that  is  prescribed  in  our  best 
institutionfl  for  the  degree  of  Imehelor  of  arts  (B.  A.).  It  covers  full 
instruction  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  and  German,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physira,  chemistry,  geolog>',  physiology*,  hygiene, 
history,  psychology,  ethics,  philosophy,  political  ei^onomy,  and  con- 
stitutional law. 

II.  The  Latin-scientific  course  differs  from  the  first  in  omitting 
Greek,  taking  in  iU  place  an  increased  amount  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  of  mathematics.  Students  completing  this  course  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.). 

III.  ITie  course  in  science  and  letters,  for  which  the  same  degree  is 
given  as  for  the  last  mentioned,  (*ontains  no  I^tin  or  Grei^k,  but  fur- 
nishes instead  exteude<l  instruction  in  French  and  German,  history, 
general  literature,  iiuithemati<*s,  and  general  science. 
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Instruction  in  all  of  these  oou»e6  is  given  both  by  recttatioDB  and 
by  lectures. 

A  student  taking  a  literary  coarse  will  be  permitted  to  sabstilnte, 
at  the  diiMsretion  of  the  faculty,  studies  offered  in  one  or  another  of 
the  tec^hnioal  courses  for  a  portion  of  the  required  wqrk  during  junior 
and  senior  years.  Such  a  student  will  receive  the  literary  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  If  he  then  desires  to  pursue  the  reomin- 
ing  branches  in  the  technical  course,  he  may  receive  the  appropriate 
degree  as  soon  as  this  is  completed.  The  amount  of  additional  time 
thus  occupied  will  be  probably  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years, 
depending  upon  the  courses  selected  and  the  diligence  of  the  stndenU 

It  is  believed  that  the  benefit  from  such  a  combined  coarse,  which 
unites  the  advantages  of  literary  training  with  a  professional  oourae, 
will  recommend  itself  to  many  persons,  and  that  the  maturer  condi- 
tion of  the  student  when  he  approaches  his  later  work  will  enable  him 
to  make  better  use  of  the  opportunities  then  aflTorded  him. 

GRADCATK  DECiRKES. 

M.  A. — ^The  faculty  will  rec*ommend  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  any  candidate,  otherwise  profierly  qualifietl,  who,  after  taking  at 
this  university  the  degree  of  Imchelor  of  arts,  shall  pursue,  for  at 
least  one  year  at  this  university,  or  two  years  elm»where,  a  course  of 
liberal  study  prescrilied  by  the  faculty  in  at  least  two  departmenta 
(under  at  least  two  professors),  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the 
same,  and  pres4»nt  a  satisfa4*t4iry  thesis. 

M.  8. — The  fa<.»ulty  will  nM*ommend  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  any  candidate,  otherwis4'  properly  qualifle<l,  who,  after  tak- 
ing at  this  university  any  degrtH'  in  the  HchiMil  of  technology,  shall 
pursue,  for  at  least  one  year  at  this  university,  a  (*ourse  of  study  pre* 
scribed  by  the  faculty  in  at  least  two  de|wrtments  (under  at  least  two 
professors),  (miss  a  thorough  examination  in  the  same,  and  present  a 
satisfactory  thesis,  (vraduates  of  the  Latin-scientific  <H>urHe,  or  of 
that  of  sciem*e  and  letU*rs,  art*  |>ermitt4Hl  to  study  in  alKtentia  for  the 
degn*4>  of  M.  S.,  subject  to  the  same  n^trictions  as  thorn*  prescribed 
for  c»andidatcs  for  the  d«*<.rr(M»  of  M.  A. 

The  theses  pn*s4*nU*<l  by  canilidates  for  gradnat4'  <l«»;:n*«>s  shall  be 
retainiMl  by  tin*  university. 

Applicants  for  either  of  thcM*  de^nn^s  will  1m*  retiuired  to  complete 
the  pn^serilMMl  work  within  the  nllott4Nl  time.  S|MHMal  ai'tion  of  the 
faculty  is  re<|uirtMl  fi>r  any  extension  of  tim€\ 

While  the  ehi.ss  niom  and  the  lalxirnt^iry  furnish  plenty  of  work  for 
the  amiiitious  man,  then*  are  other  voluntary  agem*i(*s  for  more  Indc^ 
pendent  inviMitration.  Then.*  the  principles  underlying  t^ach  science 
and  the  methods  of  M>und  analysts  are  applied  in  pap(*rs  or  other  work* 
Thofl  the  several  defiartmentA  have  their  societiee  for  such  practiee. 

In  tlie  school  of  UM*hnolog>*,  the  Chemical  and  Natural  liiaUMy 
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Society  dates  from  1871.  The  Engineering  Society,  founded  in  1873, 
is  doing  a  wide  range  of  work.  The  Mining  Club,  established  in  18S3, 
discusses  subjects  falling  within  its  province.  The  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Society,  which  was  formed  in  1887,  devotes  its  attention  to  it8 
specialty.  The  students  in  the  course  in  architecture  have  an  organi- 
sation also.  The  collections  made  by  these  societies  are  beginning  to 
have  real  value. 

In  like  manner  the  literary  students  have  two  debating  clubs,  the 
Agora  and  the  Forum,  which  are  open  to  both  schools,  and  the  Classical 
Club,  which  dates  from  1889  and  furnishes  a  species  of  proseminar 
for  classical  work. 

While  considering  the  various  intellectual  elements  of  Lehigh  stu- 
dent life  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  publications  of  the  college. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Epitome,  which  has  been  issued  annually 
since  1875.  For  nine  years  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sophomore 
class,  but  since  then  the  editors  have  been  elected  by  the  juniors.  It 
comes  out  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  term  and  is  intended  to 
summarize  the  doings  of  the  year  then  closing. 

The  Lehigh  Burr  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1881.  At  present  it 
appears  every  ten  days  in  term  time.  It  is  a  literary  journal,  and  the 
best  talent  of  the  student  body  is  selected  to  edit  it. 

In  January,  189.5,  a  new  periodical  appeared,  the  Brown  and  White. 
This  is  designed  to  chronicle  the  current  news,  and  is  published  twice 
a  week. 

Member  of  «hMleii<«  tach  year» 

lS6«-e7 40  1880-81 118 

1867-4W 50  .  1881-88 144 

186{M» 70  lWQ-83 187 

1869-70 76  1888-84 849 

1870-71 49  .  1884-«5 307 

1871-78  (also  49  preparatory  rtu-  1885-86 881 

dente) 73  1886-87 365 

1872-73  (also  44  preparatory  stu-  1887-88 401 

denta) 78  1888-89 383 

1878-74   (also  84  preparatory  stu-  1889-90 418 

denU) Ill  1890-91 414 

1874-75 119  1891-98 587 

1875-76 118  1H98-93 569 

1875-77 Ill  1803-94 587 

1877-7H 81  1894-95 499 

1878-79 90  1895-96 415 

1879-80 87  I  1895-97 365 


XIV. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.  PA. 

Lincoln  University  is  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  one-half  mile  from 
Lincoln  University  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
Railroad.  That  fiart  of  Chester  C^>anty  in  which  the  university  is 
sitaated  is  notably  free  from  malarial  and  pnlmonar}'  diseases.  The 
institution  is  well  removed  from  associations  which  tend  to  prevent 
hi|^h  literary  attainments  and  hinder  the  formation  of  a  high  moral 
character. 

The  first  charter  of  this  institution  was  in^nted  by  the  State  of 
Pennsj'lvania,  under  the  title  of  '^Ashman  Institute,*"  in  1854.  In 
IH*;^  the  title  was  chanfre<l  by  amendment  of  the  charter  to  *' Lincoln 
Universit}'.*"  The  theolo^cal  department  was,  by  another  change  of 
the  charter  in  1S71,  plactnl  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  I*re8b>*terian  C^hurch. 

The  property  of  Lincoln  University  consists  of  land,  buildings, 
endowments,  and  apparatus. 

LANl>. 

Seventy-nine  acres  in  Lower  Oxford  Pa. 

BUILDINGS. 

Tlu  rhaiyel, — The  Mary  Dod  Rrf>wn  Memorial  Chapel  contains  an 
audieu(v  room  for  Sablmth  M*rvi<i*s  caiutblc  of  seating  4^m»  pi^rsons;  a 
prayer  hall  ft>r  daily  use,  c<mimuni<*ating  with  the  chattel  by  sliding 
fnim«\H,  and  tworlasn  riMims  similarly  c*<>nn(M*t4sl  with  the  prayer  hall. 

University  Hall  is  d<^ipHMl  exclusively  for  nH*itation  pur|MN«^  It 
is  h«'at«Hl  liv  stoani  thr(>ii;rhoiit.  Its  ventilation  has  Imhmi  carefullv 
n*;;Hnl«*4l.  Tho  ch«*niii*al  and  physiml  nNims  an*  in  the  liasement,  an4| 
hav«»  n>ncn»ti*  flisirs  risinjr  towanl  th«*  rt*ar  t4i  give  a  full  vi*»wuf  experi- 
ments. Th4*y  iin*  funiish«*4l  with  wat4*r  pifx-s  and  chimney  vent ila- 
tion.  Pn>visiou  has  lN*«*n  miub*  in  them  for  the  pn*M*r\'ation  of  th^ 
valuable  apiKirat us  of  the  university,  and  for  ex|H'rimental  instnie* 
tion  in  th<'s4*  d(*iiartnu*nts  of  natural  s<M(«m*e.  This  liuilding  isdiret*tly 
opiM»Hiti*  th«*  chaiM'l,  and  with  it  pn*s4»nts  an  impiising  appearance  at 
the  ontranoe  tti  tht*  ramptis. 

Livingstone  Hall  is  for  c<imm4*n(H*ment  a«vS4'mblii*s,  and  will 
l,CH.io  p<*rs<>nH. 

Ashmun  Hall  contains  dormit^irit^s  fur  stmlenta. 
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Lincoln  Hall  contains  dormitories  for  students  and  the  janitor's 
apartments. 

Cresson  Hall  contains  dormitories  for  students  and  the  library  and 
reading  room. 

Houston  Hall  contains  dormitories  and  study  rooms  for  the  theo> 
lo)rii*al  students  and  the  room  for  the  Theological  and  Missionary 
Society. 

There  are  nine  residences  for  the  professors. 

Among  the  instrumentalities  through  which  the  friends  of  the  negro 
may  convey  to  him  the  blessings  of  education,  Lincoln  University 
e8i>e<nally  deserves  the  conftdence  of  the  Christian  public.  She  was 
the  first  to  enter  this  field.  Lincoln  University  was  chartered  to  give 
a  liberal  scientific,  classical,  and  theological  education  to  colored  youth 
of  the  male  sex  in  1854,  six  years  before  the  war  which  resulted  in 
emancipation.  A  lilx^ral  Christian  education  was  the  policy  adopted 
bv  Lincoln  University  for  the  elevation  of  our  colored  population 
lK»fore  the  Ixxly  of  them  became  freedmen. 

We  are  still  doing  a  large  share  of  the  higher  work.  Worthy  appli- 
cants are  knocking  at  our  doors,  eager  for  the  t)enefits  here  afforded. 
To  the  extent  of  our  resources  we  turn  no  worthy  man  away  who 
desires  an  education  for  the  sake  of  the  good  he  can  do  with  it. 

It  is  certain  that  colored  men  will  exert  a  large  and,  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed,  a  controlling  infiuence  in  forming  and  directing  the  cur- 
rents of  opinion  and  the  gulf-stream  movements  of  industrial,  social, 
educational,  and  religious  progress  among  these  increasing  millions  of 
our  population.  It  can  not  lie  reasonably  expected  that  their  leaders 
should  guide  them  along  the  lines  of  the  common  life  of  our  whole 
p(H)ple  unless  they  are  themselves  educiited,  their  principles  estab- 
lished, and  their  opinions  molded  in  intelligent,  conscious,  and  con- 
senting harmony  with  the  public  life  of  the  nation. 

Their  wiwe  friends  will  not  attempt  to  force  their  e<lucation  into 
narrow  channels  while  the  inlucation  of  the  more  favored  classes  as 
conductiHl  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  is  constantly 
ex|Minded  by  an  almost  l>oundless  generosity.  To  withhold  the  means 
of  their  lil)eral  etlucation  while  we  lavishly  use  them  for  the  educa- 
tion of  others  will  arouse  the  suspicion  that  ^e  design  to  keep  them 
in  an  inferior  position  by  fitting  them  for  an  inferior  office.  The 
trusted  lea<ler  of  colored  troops  would  have  to  be  drille^l  in  all  the 
tactics  of  modem  warfare,  and  the  leaders  of  this  unorganized,  agi- 
tated army  of  colonnl  thinkers,  who  are  now  meditating  how  they 
will  voU»  and  what  thoy  will  undertake,  equally  net^l  to  be  drilled  in 
all  that  makes  thinking  exact  and  safe.  If  their  leaders  are  to  coop- 
erate with  the  leaders  of  thin  nation,  they  must  be  helped  into  agree- 
ment with  them  by  a  similar  etlucatiou. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Lincoln  University 
to  communicate  without  stint  and  without  delay  all  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  scientific,  classical,  and  Christian  education  to  such  young 
men  aecording  to  our  means  and  abiUty,  in  the  conviction  that  this 
is  fair  to  them,  that  their  needs  are  the  same  as  ours  and  that  as 
Gk)d  has  given  them  the  ability  to  acquire  all  the  parts  of  such  edu- 
cation, making  no  difference  between  them  and  us  in  natural  endow- 
ments, so  He  will  give  them  grace  to  use  the  power  which  accompanies 
education  for  the  enlightenment  and  moral  elevation  of  their  own 
people  and  for  the  highest  good  of  our  whole  people. 

RESULTS. 

More  than  500  young  men  have  been  sent  out  from  the  preparatory 
department  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  collegiate  department, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  important  x>ositions  as  teachers  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  have  been  graduated  from  the  colle- 
giate department,  after  a  course  of  instruction  extending  through  four 
and  in  many  cases  seven  years.  Most  of  these  graduates  are  engaged 
in  professional  and  educational  labors  in  the  Southern  States. 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  students  of  Lincoln  University 
have  received  ordination  as  ministers  in  Evangelical  Protestant 
denominations. 

Thirteen  of  our  students  have  gone  to  Africa  as  missionaries  of  the 
cross.    Three  young  men  from  Liberia  are  now  in  the  university. 


XV. 

MADISON  COLLBQB,  UNIONTOWN. 
By  Bar.  O.  T*  Bstholds. 

Madison  Ck>U6ge  at  Uniontown,  Fayette  Connty,  owed  its  existence 
to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  provide  edncational  advantages  for  the  children  of  the 
membership  under  their  care.  It  was  the  third  collegiate  institution 
which  the  Methodists  attempted  to  establish,  its  predece&sors  being 
Cokesbury  College,  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  and  Augusta  College,  at 
Augusta,  Ky. 

Uniontown,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  present,  was  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  life. 
In  the  endeavors  to  plant  schools  it  was  early  selected,  and  Bishop 
Asbury  in  17^)2  founded  there  a  seminary  to  be  known  as  Union 
Academy,  placing  it  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cono- 
way,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  Uniontown  was  located. 
In  1794  in  the  appointments  of  the  conference  Union  sohool  is  given, 
and  opposite  it  the  name  of  the  Rev.  John  K.  Reynolds.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  taught  the  classics,  while  the  Rev.  William  Wilson  had 
charge  of  the  English  branches.  But  little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  this  school,  which  was  held  in  an  addition  built  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  it  doubtless  prejuired  the  way  for  Madison  College. 

The  Pittsburg  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1825,  and  at  the  first  session  a  motion  was  adopted  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  the  bounds  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  Rev.  11.  B.  Basoom  was  chosen  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds.  At  the  next  session  of  the  conference  he  presented  his  report, 
which,  being  adopted,  led  to  the  founding  of  Madison  College.  In 
accordance  with  the  report  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments. It  consisted  of  the  Revs.  H.  B.  Bascom,  Asa  Shinn,  John 
Waterman,  and  Thornton  Fleming,  Mr.  Charles  Avery,  of  Pittsburg, 
and  Messrs.  John  M.  Austin,  Thomas  Erwin,  and  Henry  Ebbert,  of 
Uniontown.  The  members  of  the  conference  were  instructed  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  In  1827  the  college  com- 
mence<I  work  with  the  following  faculty:  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Bascom, 
president  and  professor  of  moral  science;  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott* 
professor  of  languages,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Fielding,  professor  of 
mathematics.  PreHideut  Mmlison,  after  whom  the  college  was  named, 
donated  $2,0OC/  to  purchase  the  land  on  which  was  erected  the  build- 
ing, a  plain  two-story  brick  Htructure.    With  its  charter  the  college 
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received  the  property  of  Union  Academy,  to  which  the  State  had  given 
$2,000,  and  in  1828  the  legislature  made  a  further  grant  of  $5,000. 
The  charter  empowered  the  trustees  to  establish  an  agricultural 
dex)artment,  and  some  steps  may  have  been  taken  toward  this  end, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  compel  the  students  to  work  against  the 
wishes  of  parents  or  guardians.  Dr.  Bascom  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  college  for  two  years  and  then  resigned  to  accept  the  agency 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  This  same  year  at  the  session 
of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  undertake  the  support  of  the  professor  of  languages,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Elliott  being  the  incumbent  of  that  chair,  and  they  paid 
him  a  salary  of  $600  annually.  The  munificence  of  this  action  will 
be  apparent  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the  preachers  in 
those  days  received  salaries  of  less  than  $100  a  year.  In  1831  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Fielding  was  made  president,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Clarke 
was  apxK)inted  to  a  professorship.  In  1832  the  college  suspended,  the 
conference  having  entered  into  arrangements  to  take  Allegheny  Col- 
lege under  its  control. 

The  men  who  composed  the  faculty  of  the  college  afterwards  attained 
prominent  positions.  The  first  president,  Dr.  Bascom,  was  one  of  the 
recognized  orators  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  pronounced 
by  Henry  Clay  the  finest  natural  orator  that  he  had  ever  heard.  An 
itinerant  preacher  at  17,  deprived,  of  educational  advantages  in  youth, 
he  yet  made  such  use  of  his  opportunities  that  he  took  a  prominent 
place  in  the  rank  of  scholars.  At  27  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress. In  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  slav- 
ery question  he  wrote  the  protest  of  the  minority  and  adhered  to  the 
Southern  branch.  He  subsequently  edited  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review  and  was  a  bishop  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1850. 

Dr.  Charles  Elliott  was  connected  with  other  colleges  as  professor 
and  president,  was  editor  at  different  times  of  three  church  papers, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  books  of  note.  Dr.  J.  H.  Fielding  was 
active  ia  educational  matters,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Clarke  became  president 
of  Allegheny  College.  It  is  not  recorded  whether  or  not  a  class  was 
formally  graduated  from  Madison  College  while  it  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  l^e  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  yet  among  the  undei^graduates 
were  some  that  afterwards  attained  to  some  degree  of  prominence. 
The  celebrated  Bishop  Simpson  was  a  student  here,  having  traveled 
on  foot  from  his  home  in  Ohio  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  the 
new  school.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  was  in  attend- 
ance he  served  as  a  tutor.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  well  known  as  a 
hymn  writer,  biblical  commentator,  college  professor,  and  church 
editor,  was  another  student.  Others  there  were  who  left  their  impress 
in  the  molding  of  church  and  society  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  Ohio. 
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After  Madison  CoUep^e  passed  out  of  Methodist  hands  it  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  It«  presidents 
were  Dr.  J.  P.  Wethee,  Dr.  Andrew  Ferrier,  and  Dr.  Cox.  In  1841  it 
reported  131  students,  and  in  1852  a  local  newspaper  spoke  of  it  as 
being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  led,  however,  an  uncertain 
existence,  and  about  1854  was  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  Four  years  later  the  building  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and 
served  in  turn  the  purpose  of  a  female  seminary,  an  academy,  and  a 
soldiers'  orphan  school. 

On  the  history  of  Madison  College  the  following  may  be  consulted: 
Bishop  Asbury*s  Journals;  General  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church;  Madison's  Works,  III,  585, 596, 597;  Ellis's  History  of  Fay- 
ette County;  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Crooks's  Life  of  Bishop  Simpson ;  Simpson's  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism ; 
Bioren's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  IV,  489;  Pamphlet  Laws  of  1827,  of 
1827-28,  121,  and  of  1862, 199;  Brunson's  Western  Pioneer,  1,362-363. 


MERCERSBURO  COLLEGE. 

[September,  186&,  to  October.  1880.] 
By  Mr.  JAOOB  Hetsir. 

Mercersbnrg  College  ia  in  reality  only  one  link  in  the  history  of  the 
educatioDal  interests  of  the  Reformed  Churuh  in  the  United  States, 
which  for  a  long  period  had  their  local  habitation  in  the  beaatifol 
mountain  village  of  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County,  Pa. 

Since  1835,  the  year  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  located  her 
clasBieal  and  theological  schools  there,  Mercersburg  has  been  an  edn- 
cjitional  center  for  a  large  section  of  country  in  which  the  denomiua- 
tion  wielded  a  positive  influence. 

In  1836  the  classical  school  was  converted  into  a  full  college  and 
chartered  under  the  name  of  Marshall  College,  an  institution  that  did 
noble  work  for  the  cause  of  higher  education.  For  reasons  of  a 
purely  financial  character  which  seemed  satisfactory  at  the  time,  but 
which  have  since  appeared  to  many  as  having  sprung  from  a  short- 
sighted policy,  the  college  was  removed  in  1853  to  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  united  with  Franklin  College,  founded  in  1787,  under  the  name 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  The  theological  seminary,  bow- 
ever,  remained  at  Mercersburg.  From  this  time  on  a  preparatory 
school  was  maintained  with  varying  success,  under  the  name  of  Mar- 
shall Collegiate  Institute,  which  in  1863  was  conducted  by  Charles  G. 
Fisher  and  S.  S.  Miller,  students  in  the  theological  seminary. 

At  this  time  Henry  Harbaugh,  D.  D.,  and  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D., 
professors  in  the  theological  seminary,  saw  with  pain  the  great  loss 
that  the  church  was  sustaining  for  the  want  of  proper  educational 
facilities  in  this  section.  After  many  earnest  consultations  with 
leading  elders  and  prominent  ministers,  the  subject  was  fonnally 
presented  to  the  classis  of  Mercersbui^  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
at  Shippensburg  in  1865.  The  classis  was  urged  to  secure  the  old 
Marshall  College  property  at  Mercersburg,  then  owned  by  eert«in 
citizens  of  that  town,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institntlou 
of  learning  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  church.  This  proposition 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  classis,  and  at  a  special  meeting  held 
at  Bedford  in  August,  1865,  a  board  of  control  was  elected,  conaistiDg 
of  Revs.  H.  Harbaiigh,  D.  D. ;  T.  G.  Apple,  I>.  D. ;  P.  8.  Davis,  D.  D. ; 
W.  E.  Krebs,  and  C.  Cort,  and  Elders  A.  B.  Wingerd,  D.  Zeller,  and 
J.  P.  Reed.  The  property  was  purchased  for  16,500,  including  the 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  Mercersbui^  College  was  formally  opened 
September  26,  1865,  with  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D.,  as  president. 
IM 
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A  liberal  charter  was  obtained  from  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Franklin  County  October  30,  1865,  ^'for  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  learned  languages,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  useful  literature.*'  The 
''board  of  control'*  was  changed  in  its  title  to  the  ''board  of  regents 
of  Mercersburg  College.**  Rev.  Dr.  Harbaugh  was  president  of  the 
board  until  his  death  in  December,  1867,  when  Dr.  Apple  was  chosen 
as  his  successor,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  his  withdrawal  from 
the  institution  in  1871. 

The  college  was  well  patronized  from  the  beginning,  having  100 
students  the  first  year,  which  number  was  increased  afterwanls. 
Each  year  added  to  its  usefulness.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
general  operations  of  the  church  in  what  was  then  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  synod  of  the  United  States.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
synod,  however,  gave  the  enterprise  no  encouragement.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  decided  hostility  was  manifested  in  some  quarters.  This  first 
showed  itself  openly  by  an  avowed  determination  to  remove  the  theo- 
logical seminary  from  Mercersburg,  "where  its  permanent  location 
had  been  solemnly  promised,**  to  Lancaster.  This  purpose  was  accom- 
plLshod  in  1871,  and,  as  one  writer  says,  "the  solemn  pledge  of  the 
Reformed  Church  was  thus  shamefully  violated.*'  The  seminary 
property  was  leased  to  the  lioard  of  regents  of  Mercersburg  College 
for  a  t(*rm  of  ninety-nine  years  at  the  nominal  rental  of  $1  per  annum. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Iligbee  at  once  resigned  his  professorship  of  church  history 
in  the  seminary,  and  Dr.  Thomas  (t.  Apple  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created.  To  accept  this  position  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  and  was  dismi.«)S(Hl  to  I^ncaster  classis  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Iligbee  was  then  elected  president  of  the  college  and 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  Hut  even  his  magnifi- 
cent attainments  and  incomparable  qualifications,  coupled  with  a 
tireless  energ}'  and  a  singularly  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  that 
lay  so  near  to  his  heart,  were  insufficient  to  relieve  the  situation  of 
the  financial  embarnissnient  and  the  lack  of  adequate  moral  support 
under  the  stress  of  which  the  institution  continued  to  labor. 

The  large  area  of  territory  covennl  by  the  Synod  of  the  United 
States  rendennl  it  unwieldy,  and  the  expediency  of  dividing  it  was 
earn(*stly  advo<-ateil  by  the  southern  portion.  After  a  struggle  of  six 
or  mon»  years  a  new  syno<i  was  organizinl  in  1S73,  under  the  name  of 
the  SyniKl  of  the  Potomac.  This  synod  was  expected  to  take  the 
aggressive  in  mission  work  in  Virginia  and  southwanl.  Ever>iihing 
was  favorable  to  the  movement,  but  the  lack  of  ministers  greatly 
impe<le<l  the  progress  of  the  work  proposed.  At  that  time  there  were 
a  number  of  young  men  from  that  scH*tion  pursuing  their  studies  in 
Mercf^rsburg  College  who  were  anxious  to  enter  that  field  as  mission- 
aries. This  much  it  is  neci^ssarv  to  know  in  order  to  understand  the 
action  of  the  board  of  regents  in  organizing  a  t>ost'graduate  <*ourse  in 
theolog>%  which  was  done  in  1S73.  Tlie  synwl  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  movement,  and  yet  the  catalogue  of  1874-75  shows  100  stu- 
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denlK  in  attendance,  of  which  number  29  were  from  MarylAnd  ami 
VinnniH  and  onl}*  3  from  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Potomac  Synoil. 
The  poHt-graduate  course  whs,  within  the  limits  of  its  design^  success- 
ful, and  well-trained  young  ministers  soon  liegan  to  supply  misstoiis 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Mercersburg  Classis.  Dissatisfaction, 
however,  still  continued,  and  the  catalogue  of  1876-77  shows  only  65 
students  in  attendance. 

In  the  fall  of  1H80  the  board  determined  to  make  a  last  appeal  to 
the  synod,  then  about  to  c(mvene  at  Woodstock,  Va.  At  that  session 
President  Iligbee  made  an  earnest  plea  for  aid,  showed  the  work  the 
college  had  done,  pointed  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  church  in 
that  section  since  its  organization,  and  entreated  the  synod  not  to  let 
this  work  stop.  In  vain«  The  appeal  was  suc(*es8fully  resisted,  one 
of  the  opponents  remarking  that  Mercersburg  C*oUege  had  failed  and 
therefore  should  be  closed.  To  which  Dr.  Higbee  sorrowfully  replied : 
**It  may  be  that  not  Mercersburg  College,  but  the  Synod  of  the 
Potomac  has  failed.**  Thus  the  doors  of  Mercersburg  College  were 
closed  in  October,  1880. 

Many  members  of  the  synod  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  thiM 
action  and  have  since  learned  to  regret  it.  The  (*ollege  had  graduates! 
63  students,  of  whom  25  entered  the  holy  ministr>',  and  by  their 
works  have  proves]  themselves  worthy  of  the  sacnMl  oflBi*e  they  fill. 

It  is  only  by  lcM)king  liack  and  judging  of  the  quality  nf  our  work 
by  its  effects  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  its  value.  In  this  view 
the  work  of  Mercersburg  College,  from  its  organization  to  its  close, 
was  of  the  highest  value  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  church.  Ilad  the  synod  measured  up  to  the 
broad  spirit  of  its  mission,  the  Reformed  Church  in  southern  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  would  be  much  stronger  in  her 
membership  to-day  and  wield  a  wider  and  more  powerful  influence 
for  good. 

From  first  to  last  special  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of 
Christian  character,  under  the  direct  nurture  and  admcmition  of  the 
church.  Be.si<h^  the  particular  instruction,  which  included  leeeom^ 
on  the  life  of  Christ,  Christian  cultiis,  church  confessions,  and  Cluia- 
tian  ethics,  the  <N>Ucgip constitute  a  n^gularly  organiz4M]  congregaiioa« 
ser>'4Ml  by  mcmliers  of  the  fa4*ulty  as  iNistors.  Regular  catechixation 
was  maintaim^l,  the  festivals  of  the  church  year  were  religioiosly 
oliserviMi,  and  the  sa<*raments  admiuistenMl.  The  students  were  thus 
brought  under  the  (Iire<*t  power  of  the  church,  and  enjoyed  full  paa- 
toral  care  during  that  imiK>rtant  periiMl  of  life  which  is  filled  oat  in 
attendanc««  at  <*ollege. 

Two  fliHirinhing  literary  8ocietit*s,  The  Washington  Irving  alld  The 
Marshall,  wen*  maintained,  and  constituted  an  important  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  4Millege. 

A  iM*ientiti4*  a^MM*istiou  wm*  nW)  e««tahU!«h<Ml,  iind  did  exoelleot  trap- 
plementar>'  work  in  the  dejMirtment  of  natural  sciences. 
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The  coUoice  and  Hociety  libraries  had  grown  to  very  respectable 
dimensions  and  were  steadily  increasing.  The  literar}'  societies  also 
supported  reading  rooms  in  connection  with  their  libraries.  A  good 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  cabinet  of  natural 
sciences. 

The  expenses  were:  For  boarding,  tuition,  room  (nnfumished),  and 
fuel,  $200  per  annum;  tuition  for  day  scholars,  $45  per  annum;  con- 
tingent fee,  $5  per  annum. 

The  following  professors  filled  the  regular  chairs  of  the  faculty  at 
different  periods  in  the  short  history  of  the  institution: 

Rev.  Thomas  (*.  Appel,  D.  D.,  graduate  of  ftfarshall  College  and 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  lieformed  Church. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Higbee^  I).  D.,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reform<Ml  Church. 

John  B.  Kieffer,  A.  M.,  Heidelberg  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Joseph  II.  Ker8i*hner,  A.  M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reforme<l  Church. 

Adolph  F.  BiH-hdolt,  A.  M.,  I^fayette  College. 

Rev.  Ja<.*ob  B.  Kerschner,  A.  M.,  Pennsylvania  College,  Theolog- 
ical Seminar}'  of  the  Refonned  Church,  and  University  of  Berlin. 

Cieorge  N.  Abbott,  A.  M.,  University  of  Vermont. 

M.  M.  (tarver,  A.  M.,  Cornell  University. 

Rev.  George  F.  Mull,  A.  M.,  Mercersburg  College,  post-graduate 
course  in  thiH)log}%  and  University  of  Leipsic. 

Justus  F.  W.  Scheffer,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  educated  there. 

A  number  of  tutors  were  employed  from  time  to  time  to  assist  in 
the  preiuiratory  department. 

The  enforct^  closing  of  Mercersburg  College  in  October,  1880,  was 
only  of  temporary  duration.  In  Septeml)er,  1881,  its  halls  of  learn- 
ing were  reopened  under  the  provisions  of  the  original  charter.  The 
president  is  Rev.  (vcorge  \V.  Aughinbaugh,  I).  D.,  who  had  previously 
served  as  prt*sident  of  IleidelU^rg  College  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  of  Pal- 
atinate College,  at  Myerstown,  Pa.  He  is  assistinl  by  a  competent 
corps  of  teachers.  The  number  of  student44  is  again  on  the  increase 
from  year  U>  year.  Thus  far  the  students  have  lK»en  carried  forward 
as  far  as  the  sophomon*  <*1h8s  in  the  rt»gular  college  cours<\  Various 
spei*ial  cloimrtments  of  instruction  an*  maintaiuiHl.  Cotnlucation  is 
succ«*ssfully  pra4*ti(.*<Hl.  By  individual  eiTort  and  a  more  lilK*ral  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  Syuod  of  the  Potomac  the  in<iebt4HlnesM  of  the  insti- 
tution is  gradually  being  liquidat^Ml.  Taking  ever>ihing  into  careful 
consideration  there  is  gcxMl  reason  for  believing  that  the  college  will 
eventui»ily  be  fully  rehabilit4it4Hl,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  its  proper 
place  among  the  regular  colleges  of  the  State  and  do  its  full  part 
toward  the  accomplishuient  of  the  perfect  work  of  higher  education. 
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XVII. 

MORAVIAN  COLLBQE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  8BMINARY. 

Bf  Prof.  J.  Tatuor  Rxuivron,  D.  I>. 

On  the  3<1  of  October,  1807«  the  Theolo0cal  SominAry  of  the  Mora- 
vian Chnrch  in  America  was  oponetl  at  Nazareth,  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  ProfH.  Emeftt  L.  HazeliuH  and  John  C\  Be<«kler,  both 
fCraduateft  of  the  theoloj^cai  w^minary  at  Niesky,  Prumiia,  bein^  in 
charge.  The  former  aft^^rwanls  U*came  profcMHor  in  the  Lutheran 
iiwtitutionH  at  Ilartwick,  N.  Y.,  Ck»ttyAbnrg«  Pa.,  and  L(«xinf^on,  8.  C\ 
From  1813  to  1820  a  temporary  break  ia  the  history  of  the  m^minary 
muHt  be  noted,  but  since  the  latter  year  it  has  carried  on  itM  work 
without  material  interruption. 

In  1838  a  removal  to  Bethlehem,  and  in  1851  a  retransference  to 
Nazareth,  with  a  removal  in  1K55  to  Philadelphia,  mark  an  era  of 
fluctuation,  until  in  1858  it  found  a  permanent  home  in  Bethlehem,  Pla. 

For  a  considerable  term  of  years  a  preparatory  classical  department 
ha<l  cxiHt4Hl,  originally  in  connection  with  Nazareth  Hall  Boanting 
S(*h(M>l.  This  preparator>'  department,  by  a  development  of  its  cur* 
riculum,  now  l)e<*ame  a  (*oHege,  and  in  April,  ls«>3,  the  in.«<titntion  was 
incorporat4Hl,  by  act  of  the  legiHlature  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  title 
o'  "The  Moravian  CoUt»gc  and  Theological  Seminary."  The  members 
of  itH  farulty  wen«  now  the  following:  Uev.  I>»wis  F.  Kampmann, 
prt»j*id«Mit,  and  K<.»vs.  William  i\  Reichel,  I^i^wih  R.  Ilueliener,  ami 
William  II.  Kigler,  M.  A.  In  18t;4  Pn*Hid<'nt  Kampmann  n*tinMl,  and 
wa8  hUccMMNhsl  by  I^witt  K.  IIuelM*ner,  who  in  turn  gave  plac*e  in  184>7 
to  Bishop  l*:dmund  de  Schweinitx,  S.  T.  I).  In  iss5,  on  his  retirt^ 
ment,  Rev.  Augustus  S<'hultze,  I>.  I).,  a  pn>ft*MMor  Hince  1870, 
Hpi)oint4Nl  to  the  vacancy,  and  \h  still  in  oflllce.  He  l<M*tures  on 
t4*mAtic  th(H>log>',  the  history  of  Israel,  and  exogi^sinof  the  New  Teste- 
iiM*nt,  and  religion  (in  the  claKsical  de(Mirtmcnt),  liesides  being 
profi^fvtor  of  II«*brew  and  (terman.  The  fa^Milty  is  further  constitot^ 
lis  followH:  Rev.  J.  Taylor  IIamilt4)n,  I>.  D.,  resident  profeiiflor  and 
Mi*n*tary  of  fatnilty,  hn'tureron  pnu*ti<*al  th<H>log}*  and  on  the  histi>ry 
of  the  Moravian  i*hun*h,  and  proft^ssor  of  chun*h  history,  general 
hiHt4>ry,  aiul  ttnM»k;  IIi'nr>'  A.  Ja4*oliMin,  M.  A.,  le<*turer  on  compara- 
tive n^ligioiiMaiid  pn>f«*»ktM)r  of  I^ttn,  mathemat !<*«(,  mental  philosophy, 
Kti;;lihh  literatuns  chfrni^tr}*,  ami  physic-M;  Ii4«v.  William  liade,  iL  A., 
I*h.  D..  pn>ffv«or  and  lecturer  on  introduction  t4>  the  Old  and  New 
isar 
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Testmnents,  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  Hebrew,  Latin, 
English  literature,  biology,  and  German;  Rev.  G.  A.  Schwedes, 
instructor  in  Greek;  and  Gtoorge  B.  Hynson,  special  lecturer  on  voice 
culture,  elocution,  and  oratory;  Peter  Boquill,  physical  instructor. 

In  the  year  1892  a  new  site  was  occupied  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
borough  of  Bethlehem,  a  town  block  being  now  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.  Here  a  handsome  stone  building,  with  a 
frontage  of  110  feet  and  a  depth  of  56  feet  and  four  stories  in  height 
above  the  basement,  was  completed  in  this  year.  It  contains  recita- 
tion rooms,  offices,  society  hall,  library  and  museum  rooms,  and  study 
and  bed  and  bath  room  accommodations  for  the  students,  and  received 
the  name  of  *'  Comenius  Hall ''  in  memory  of  the  well-known  Moravian 
bishop  and  educator  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  massive  Roman- 
esque style,  Comenius  Hall  is  heated  by  steam  furnished  from  a 
plant  of  capacity  sufficient  to  heat  the  entire  group  of  new  buildings. 
Water,  gas,  and  electricity  are  also  provided  throughout.  Its  situa- 
tion is  exceptionally  fine,  commanding  noble  views  to  the  east, 
south,  and  west.  In  addition  to  study  and  bedroom  (communicating, 
a  suite  for  two  students),  the  students  have  the  use  of  a  gjrmnasium 
and  a  workshop  thoroughly  equipped  with  carpenters*  tools. 

Next  year  the  synod  of  the  Moravian  Church  transferred  the  trus- 
teeship of  the  college  and  seminary  from  the  ex-officio  care  of  the 
governing  boahl  of  the  Moravian  C'hurch  in  the  Northern  States,  the 
**  provincial  elders'  conference,**  to  thirteen  trustees  elected  by  the 
synod  and  representing  the  four  districts  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
the  North,  in  conjunction  with  five  advisory  members,  representing 
the  Moravian  Church  in  the  South.  In  this  same  year  a  handsome 
chapel,  48  by  50  feet,  like  Comenius  Hall,  built  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone and  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  larger  structure,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton  C.  Borhck,  of  Bethlehem,  in  memory 
of  their  deceased  daughter,  Helen  Stadiger  Borhek.  With  a  seating 
capacity  of  from  200  to  250,  it  is  handsomely  furnished  in  oak  and  is 
lighted  by  beautiful  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass.  Artificial 
light  is  supplied  by  a  handsome  gas  and  electric  chandelier  of  polished 
brass.  Later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borhek  added  a  pipe  organ,  with  water 
motor,  and  having  a  capacity  of  eleven  stops,  thus  giving  the  students 
exc*eptional  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  art.  of  music. 

Fronting  on  Monocacy  street,  to  the  west,  the  refectory,  a  brick 
building,  three  stories  in  height,  with  basement  in  addition,  contains 
the  dining  hall,  kit4*hen,  sewing  room,  storerooms,  laundry,  house- 
keeper's and  servants*  rooms,  and  a  complete  and  comfortably  arranged 
infirmary  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  infirmary  occupies  the  entire 
third  story,  and,  consisting  of  five  wanls,  canvaleM*ent  room,  nur8e*s 
room,  kitchen,  and  Imthroom,  affords  ample  facilities  for  the  isolation 
of  any  case  of  infectious  disease. 
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At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  grounds  is  the  house  of  the  resi- 
dent professor,  a  pleasant  two-story  brick  building. 

Thus  equipped  the  faculty  and  trustees  felt  equal  to  a  further 
development  of  the  curriculum.  A  Latin  scientific  course,  optional 
for  students  with  other  purposes  in  view  than  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  was  planned.  Its  provisions  went  into  force  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term  in  1896. 

The  course  of  study  is  therefore  a  twofold  one  in  the  four  years  of  the 
college  curriculum.  French,  higher  mathematics  (calculus),  biology, 
analytical  chemistry,  and  law  are  optional  in  place  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  church  history,  which  form  part  of  the  regular  coarse. 
For  all  Latin  (Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  Cicero — orations  and  epistles  and 
De  Natura  Deorum  and  Tacitus — annals,  Grermania,  Agricola  and  his- 
tories, and  Latin  prose  composition);  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
surveying;  German,  history,  archsdology,  rhetoric,  elocution,  English 
literature,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  logic,  political  economy, 
psychology,  ethics,  and  religious  instruction  are  obligatory.  The 
regular  classical  course  includes  Greek  (Xenophon,  Homer,  Herod- 
otus, Plato — Apology,  Crito,  Phsedo;  Sophocles — (Edipus  Rex,  Anti- 
gone, Electra),  Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  and  Greek  prose 
composition;  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament — I  and  II  Fhessalo- 
nians,  Philippians,  James,  and  Philemon;  Hebrew — ^grammar  and 
syntax.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  I  Samuel  oir  I  Kings,  selec- 
tions from  the  Psalms  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  written  exercises; 
and  church  history  to  the  Reformation. 

The  theological  course,  practically  begun  during  the  fourth  clas- 
sical year,  covers  two  years.  It  includes  introduction  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  Histor}"^  of  Israel,  the  Exegesis  of  Isaiah  and  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,  Exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  SU  John's 
Gtospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  general  church  history  since 
the  Reformation,  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Church;  systematic 
theology,  homiletics,  xiastoral  theology,  liturgies,  church  polity, 
German,  and  the  study  of  comparative  religions.  Instruction  is 
also  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music — ^piano  or  organ;  and  a 
students'  orchestra  and  a  glee  club  offer  special  facilities  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  musical  bent.  The  Comenian  Literary  Society  affords 
particular  opportunity  for  improvement  in  declamation,  oratory,  and 
debate;  and  an  additional  stimulus  has  been  annually  given  by  the 
foundation  of  the  ^' John  Beck  Oratorical  Contest,*'  since  1891,  through 
the  liberality  of  James  M.  Beck,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  alumnus  of 
the  class  of  1880.  A  prize  competition  in  German  has  also  been 
established. 

The  Moravian  College  and  Tlieological  Seminary  possesses  a  pro- 
ductive endowment  of  1114,519.  Its  commencement  was  made  in 
1825,  when  Mr.  Godfrey  Haga,  of  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  120,000  for  this  purpose.    Since  then  the  fund  has  grown  mainly 
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through  comparatively  small  ^fts  and  legacies.  The  largest  indi- 
vidual presentations  were  the  Eliza  Richardson  (Yoder)  l)enefaction 
(of  Bethlehem),  amounting  to  $27,574,  and  received  during  the  years 
1882  to  1885,  and  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Albert  Eberman,  of  Lancaster, 
amounting  to  I25,(XK),  received  in  1890.  The  income  from  the  endow- 
ment is  not  suiBcient  to  cover  the  annual  outlay  for  board  and  tui- 
tion, which  may  be  estimated  at  $9,000.  Annual  collections  throughout 
the  congregations  of  the  American  Moravian  Church  are  therefore 
taken,  in  order  to  supplement  the  primary  source  of  support.  Can- 
didates for  the  Moravian  ministry  receive  board  and  tuition  gratui- 
tously, but  sign  an  agreement  binding  them  to  serve  the  church  in 
return*  Sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  includ- 
ing algebra,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek  are  required  as  conditions  of  admission.  There  are  at  present 
34  resident  students  and  :i  nonresident. 

The  library  of  the  institution  contains  about  7,000  bound  volumes, 
besides  many  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
theological  works  and  in  books  relating  to  the  history,  doctrine,  and 
ritual  of  the  Moravian  Church.  The  museum,  though  of  recent  date, 
embraces  a  valuable  herbarium,  rich  especially  in  mosses,  many  spec- 
imens being  from  the  collection  of  the  well-known  botanist  Louis 
David  de  Schweinitz,  Ph.  D. 

Since  the  year  1884  an  alumni  association,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  college  and  seminary  by  contributions 
and  moral  support^  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
alma  mater.  Vivat,  crescat,  floreat.  llie  board  of  trustees  is  at 
present  constituted  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D.,  president, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Rev.  Charles  Nagel,  vice-president,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Joseph  A.  Rice,  secretary,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Rev.  Paul  de 
SchwiMuitx,  treasurer,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Bishop  £.  A.  Oerter,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.;  JanH'M  M.  I^ck,  eH(|.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ar(*hibald  John- 
stone, Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Roliert  II.  Brennecke,  Watertown,  Wis.; 
George  W.  Cole,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Abraham  C.  Prince,  Ik^thlehem, 
Pa.;  Frank  C.  Stout,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Rev.  W.  Strohmeier,  Lake- 
mills,  Wis.;  Rev.  W.  II.  Vogler,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  A  Schultze, 
D.  I>.,  LL.  I).,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.  D., 
liethlehem,  Pa. 

Advisory  members:  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler,  D.  D.,  Salem, 
N.  C;  Henry  T.  Bahnson,  M.  D.,  Salem,  N.  C;  Rev.  J.  H.  Clewell, 
M.  A.,  Salem,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Hall,  FHedberg,  N.  C. ;  John  W.  Fries, 
Salem,  N.  O. 


XVIII. 

MUHLENBERG  COLLBQB,  ALLENTOWN.^ 
Bt  B«r.  B.  8.  OcBSBVVOKO. 

Muhlenbeiy  Collef^,  located  at  AUentown,  Pa.,  wm  founded  in 
1867  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Miniflterium  of  Penniiylvania  and 
adjacent  States.  Already  b(*fore  the  Revolutionary  war  Ilenr^'  Mel- 
chior  Muhlenl>er|c,  patriarch  of  Lutheranism  in  America,  and  hia 
faithful  colaboreni  made  efforta  to  eMtablinh  a  Hchool  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania.  Various  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  plan  from  being  carried  out  during  his  lifetime,  but  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  organized  by  Muhlenberg  and  others 
in  1748,  was  never  unmindful  of  its  founder*s  cherished  plan.  When« 
therefore,  Pennsylvania  College  was  to  be  established  at  Gettysburg^ 
Pa.,  its  members  entered  zealously  into  the  work,  thinking  that  in 
this  way  a  college  center  might  be*  gaine<l  for  its  c«>nstituency.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  enable«l 
the  leading  minds  of  the  Ministerium  to  see  that  in  this  way  its  edu- 
cational work  i*ould  not  Im*  properly  and  su(*<M«Msfully  carried  on.  The 
remoteness  of  (Gettysburg  from  the  Ministerium's  center  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth  had  from  the  lM*ginning  bci^n  regarded  by  many  as  a 
serious  obje<*tion  to  it  as  a  place  of  education  for  its  membership,  and 
in  nullity  had  the  effe<*t  of  gn^atly  limiting  the  numl)er  of  students 
from  its  territor>\  the  proportion  lieing  one  student  to  every  2,iNM> 
memliers.  It  was  evident  to  those  intercHtM  In  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  that  so  small  an  attendanct^  of  students  would  not  develop  the 
educational  inten^sts  of  the  Lutheran  (liurch  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
as  the  necessities  of  the  chur<*h  and  the  welfare  of  the  cH>mmanity 
nM|uinMl.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  far  more  wtnghty  cause  thai  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Lutheran  institution  of  higher  Clirislian 
etiacation  east  of  the  Susf|uehanna  was  the  (M*culiar  state  of  affairs 
which  r<*sulte<l  from  the  <»stabliHhm4«nt  of  the  ThiHilogical  Heminary 
in  Philaiielphia  by  the  Minist4*rium  of  Pennsylvania  in  1H64,  and  the 
organization  of  the  tn^neral  i'ouncil  in  1M'»7. 

When,  in  l^«3(>,  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  left  the  General 
SyntMl  and  in  the  following  yoar  t<M)k  a  h^atling  |mrt  in  the  orgaaifii- 
tion  of  the  (teneral  Council,  the  nec<»ssity  was  providentially  forced 
u|Mm  it  t4>  eMablish  a  (H>lU*ue  in  its  oa-n  territory  in  order  to  prepart!' 

«Thi»  i«kf?U*h  WM  pTvpan^.  at  the  miiu««t  of  Piv«<iil4*nt  S*ip.  by  the  Rev.  &  E. 
(lchiii<nfurd.  of  AUrntowu.  Ptt.,  an  alnioniuof  iIm*  (x»U«*gv,  and  theedlturof  the 
"  (joaitflT-CetiUnmiAl  Monurial  Vuloma.** 

Ids 
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stadentB  for  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  To  have 
young  men  prepared  in  other  institutions  in  which  the  pe(*uliar  wants 
of  the  Luthemn  Church  wore  wholly  unknown  and  whose  religious 
principles  were  foreign  to  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  would  be 
injurious  rather  than  helpful  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  church. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  the  establishment  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
and  thus,  about  a  century  after  Muhlenberg's  attempt  at  a  similar 
work,  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  plans.  The  college  was  named 
in  honor  of  this  man  who  had  done  so  much  during  his  busy  and 
self-denying  life  foi  the  proper  organization  and  development  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania. 

llie  causes  having  been  given  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  we  are  prepared  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
history.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  AUentown  Seminary,  founde<l 
in  1^8  by  Rev.  C.  K.  Kessler,  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Rev. 
S.  K.  Brobst,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  specially  interested  in  the 
enterprise,  since  he  looke<l  upon  it  as  furnishing  educational  facilities 
for  the  young  men  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  and  around  AUentown. 
The  school  prospered  and  continued  under  the  name  of  the  AUentown 
Seminary  until  the  year  1864,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Allen- 
town  Collegiate  Institute  and  Military  Academy,  possessing  collegiate 
powers  and  privileges.  Under  this  charter  it  continued  its  operations 
as  a  classical  school  until  the  year  1867,  when  the  entire  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  charter  was  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  new 
requirements,  and  the  institution  started  out  in  its  wider  field  of 
operation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  institution  as  a  clas- 
sical s(*hool,  many  of  the  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  AUentown  and  vicinity  were  its  warmest  friends  and  hearty  sup- 
porters. The  attention  of  the  MinLsterium  had  thus  been  frequently 
directed  to  it,  with  a  view  of  s(*curing  it  for  its  use.  Committees  were 
from  time  to  time  appointed  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  look- 
ing after  the  educational  interests  of  the  church  in  the  AUentown 
Seminary,  and  the  school  was  frequently  re<H)mmende<l  to  the  churches. 
Many  public-spirited  citizens  of  AUentown,  in  and  outside  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  were  anxious  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
institution  of  learning  for  their  young  city  and  cooperate<l  most 
earnestly  and  eflkciently  with  the  Lutheran  pastors  in  the  effort  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  Ministerium  in  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege. A  stoc*k  comimny  was  formed  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
and  the  management  of  the  institution  by  a  board  of  truster's,  one- 
thinl  of  whom  were  to  be  ele(*te<l  by  the  Ministerium.  The  charter 
having  been  amended,  the  new  board  of  trustees  took  charge  of  the 
Institution  on  April  4,  18G7.  Since  1877  aU  the  trustees  are  elected 
by  the  Ministeiium. 
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The  first  action  of  tho  new  bonrd  of  trantees  wan  the  eleotion  of  m 
preflident  of  the  colie^i'.  llie  lioartl  unanimoasly  elected  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Muhlenhf^nCf  of  <TCttysbun;,  Pa.,  pn»flident  of  the  new  college. 
After  having  at  first  declined  the  position,  he  finally  accepted  it«  His 
acoeptance  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  new 
enterprise.  *'  His  ripe  and  accnrate  scholarship,  his  long  and  socoom 
ful  ex|)erience  in  teaching  for  twelve  years  in  Franklin  College,  at 
Lancaster,  and  seventeen  years  in  Pennsylvania  College,  at  (^tty»- 
burg,  his  eminent  personal  character,  exhibiting  the  various  noble 
qualities  of  an  honorable  Christian  gentleman,  his  kind  but  firm  dia* 
position,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  worthy  son  of  noble  Hires,  with  a 
name  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  church  and  country,  roariied 
him  out  as  the  man  for  the  places  capable  not  only  of  occupying,  bat 
also  of  dignifying  the  position.** 

In  the  meantime  the  board  of  trustees  began  itii  work  of  arranging 
the  building  for  the  larger  field  of  operation  t4>  which  it  was  in  future 
to  be  devote<i.  The  property  of  the  new  college  consisted  of  5  acres 
of  valuable  land  in  the  city  of  AUentown,  the  old  Livingstone  mansion^ 
which  had  l)een  enlarged  and  now  forms  the  east  wing  of  the  college 
building,  the  wc»st  wing,  erected  in  1H51,  and  the  central  building, 
erecte<l  in  1H54,  the  entire  building  presenting  a  front  of  \M  feet,  the 
central  building  being  4  and  the  wings  3  stories  high.  These  exten* 
sive  buildings  were  remotleUni  and  arrangements  were  made  for  tbcw 
erection  of  a  new  building  5  Htories  high  and  100  feet  long»  to  be 
attachiKl  to  the  (*entrHl  building. 

On  Tu<*sday  evening,  Si»pteml>er  3,  1H07,  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
faculty-ele<»t,  the  clergy,  the  mayor  and  city  council,  students,  invited 
guestM,  and  citizens  (»f  AUentown  formed  in  pnM*<«ssion  at  St.  John*s 
Lutheran  Chur<*h  and  proce4Hle<l  t4>  the  <Hmrt*house,  where  President 
Muhlenberg  and  the  pn>fessors*ele<*t  wen*  inaugurat^^d.  The  following 
day  the  i*orner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Preaidenl 
MuhlenlM'rg  with  appropriate  c<*remoni<*s,  the  m^rvin*  lieing  attended 
1)3*  a  large  concourne  of  |)eople.  Ke(*itationtt  liegan  in  the  several 
departments  on  S<»ptemU*r  4  under  favorable  auhpl<*t^  and  witli 
arrangements  for  a  full  nunibt*r  of  hours  for  all  the  c«>llege  claasNL 
The  numlM*r  of  studentM  during  the  first  year  was  U\l. 

The  fa4*ulty  an  at  first  conntitutiHl  ctmHisteil  of  the  following:  Rev. 
P.  A.  MuhlfnlM*rg,  I>.  !>.,  pn*$iidrnt  and  pn>feM44ir  (»f  (4re(*k,  mental 
and  moral  fM*i«*n<*<\  and  evideniVH  of  I'hriHtianity;  Rev.  K.  J.  Koonai 
A.  M.,  vi(*t«-pn^tdent  and  pn>f<*HH4)r  of  niathemati<-9«,  aMtnmomy,  and 
phyHi4*{4;  Itev.  W.  K.  Ilofford,  A.  M.,  pnifeHM»r  of  I^tin;  Rev.  A. 
I*hiH|)K,  A.  M.,  prof4»H.s4>r  of  rhetoric,  Wigic,  Kni^li^^h  lit«*rstnre,  and 
poltttcal  <H*«>nomy;  Ui»v.  J.  F.  Fahs,  proft^nor  «>f  hintory;  Kev.  II.  N. 
Rii*s  pn>fc»?*Mir  of  <H>nnan;  T.  C.  Y«»atr«»r,  M.  I).,  prof«ii*or  of  cbcm* 
istr>*  and  Imtany;  and  Ki'v.  T.  L.  S»ip,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the 
demic  dt*|Mirlment  and  aKMJMant  pn>f(*sM»r  of  (vreek. 

l>r.  Muhlenberg  administ«*nM|  tluwifTuirH  of  the  college  until  tbeyi 
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1876,  and  dnrinfir  the  flist  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institation 
met  with  success.  The  number  uf  students  was  as  large  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  a  community  surrounded  by  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  True,  the  finances  of  the  new  college 
were  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  friends  of  the  college  desired,  the 
annual  income  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  institution. 
This  was  also  undoubte<ily  the  cause  of  f reciuent  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  college.  The 
purchase  of  the  property  and  additions  to  the  building  caused  a  heavy 
debt,  which  rested  heavily  on  the  institution.  In  a  word,  the  college 
lacked  the  necessary  financial  support  and  soon  reache<l  a  crisis.  Its 
financial  burden,  which  had  increased  from  year  to  year,  hail  Ix^oome 
so  great  that  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  college  despaired  of  its 
ability  to  survive.  The  financial  panic  of  1873  and  the  conseciuent 
stagnation  of  business  in  the  great  iron  industries  of  the  I^ehigh 
Valley  and  of  business  in  general  very  seriously  impaired  the 
prospects  of  the  college,  hoih  in  its  income  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. True,  a  large  part  of  the  endowment  fund  and  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  current  exjienw^s  had  been  8ecure<l  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  president,  but  the  amounts  secunnl  were  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  the  accumulating  interest  and  other  current  expenses. 
Efforts  were  therefore  ma<le  to  secure  a  financial  agent,  and  after 
repeaUnl  failures  Prof.  T.  L.  Seip  consented  to  act  in  this  capacity, 
being  temporarily  relieved  of  his  regular  duties.  He  entered  upon 
this  %^ork  in  February,  1876,  and  continued  his  lalxirs  until  June  of 
the  following  year.  He  visited  many  individuals  of  means  and  also 
many  congregations  of  the  Ministerium,  presenting  the  wants  of  the 
institution  in  public  and  private,  and  endeavore<l  to  arouse  a  new 
interest  in  its  behalf.  His  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  for  he  succeeded 
in  securing  atx)ut  $33,()(K)  for  the  endowment  fund  and  current 
expenses.  I^sides,  he  succeedetl  in  arousing  a  new  interest  in  the 
college  in  the  congregations  of  the  Ministerium,  and  so  was  instru- 
mental in  increasingthenumberof  students.  The  prospects  of  the  col- 
lege again  assumcsl  a  brighter  api>earan<*e.  The  people  had  learned 
of  its  wants  and  work,  and  with  brighter  prospects  in  financial  matters 
its  prosiH'cts  both  f6r  tncrease<l  support  and  additions  to  the  number 
of  students  also  increased. 

The  institution,  however,  met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  resignation 
of  President  Muhlonl>erg,  SeptemlM»r  1 1,  1876,  who  accepted  the  (Ireek 
pn>feH.H<)rsliip  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  action  was 
<U»eply  regn»tt4Ml  by  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  college  and  who 
knew  President  Muhlenln^rg's  worth  and  s(^lf-sa<*rificing  lalxirs  in 
l>ehalf  of  the  institution  that  bears  his  honore<l  name.  **This  regret 
was  expr(*sse<l  at  the  time  in  terms  highly  i*omplimentary  to  him,  toth 
in  the  public  press  and  in  the  official  resolutions  of  the  board  of 
truster's  and  the  faculty,  whose  honored  head  he  had  been  for  nearly 
ten  years.'' 
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On  October  11, 1876,  the  Rev.  B.  Sadtler,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  very 
BuecefLsful  as  principal  of  Lutherville  Ladies'  Seminary,  wan  eltH'tinl 
to  the  prttsidency  of  the  ooUege,  and  entered  upon  the  duti<*ti  of  h\» 
office  in  January,  1877.  He  was  inaugurated  in  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church,  Allentown,  May  28,  in  the  presence  of  the  asseuibleil  synod, 
the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students,  and  a  larfi^  concourse  of  citizens. 
During  Dr.  Sadtler*s  presidency  very  few  changes  occurred  either  in 
the  fa(*ulty  or  the  external  management  of  the  institution.  Early  in 
June,  1879,  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  rectMved  that  lion.  Asa 
Packer,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Comimny  and  the 
munificent  benefactor  of  Lehigh  University  and  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
at  Bethlehem,  had  left  a  beque«it  of  $3(),(MN)  to  Muhlenberg  College. 
By  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  this  fund  was  set  apart  for  the 
endowment  of  the  *'Asa  Packer  professorship  of  the  natural  and 
applied  sciences."  The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  met^ting 
In  Lancaster,  IHSO,  resolvinl  to  raise  $25,(KX)  for  the  endowment  of  a 
German  professorship.  The  Rev.  W.  Wackernagel  was  eliHrt^Hl  U> 
this  professorship  and  was  chargiMl  with  the  duty  of  stn-uring  fuudn 
for  the  endowment  of  this  chair.  SulMHHiueutly,  however,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  secure  his  salary  by  annual  (contributions  from 
individuals  and  congregations  until  such  a  time  as  sufficient  funds 
could  i)e  secured  to  complete  the  endowment  of  the  C«erman  profes- 
sorship. In  the  same  year  Professor  Seip  s4H!ured  from  Messrs.  James 
K.  Mossier  and  Thomas  Ke<*k,  a  firm  well  known  for  its  gi*nerous  and 
intelligent  interest  in  every  goo^l  work,  a  cash  endowment  of  t:K>»<iiM^ 
for  a  Greek  professorship.  This  gift  wais  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
txMird  of  trustees  and  the  friends  of  the  c*ol!ege  and  was  gratefully 
acceptetl  by  the  board  at  a  s|HH*ial  miH*ting  held  July  ^^  issi).  This 
fund  has  si  net*  then  been  increascnl  by  the  generous  donors  to  |:((»,<mh) 
and  has  lM*en  set  apart  as  the  ^'Mosserand  Ke<*k  profess4>rship  of  the 
Gre<*k  language  and  literature.^  During  the  same  year  a  lMM|ue?«t  of 
$2,0(M)  was  re<*eived  from  the  estate  of  E.  J.  Deininger,  of  Reatling, 
for  the  endowment  fund  of  the  German  professorship. 

In  the  year  1k*>5  another  important  change  tM*<*urrLHl,  in  the  resig- 
nation of  Pn'sident  Sadtler,  cau.se^l  by  failing  health.  His  n^signation 
WHS  H4*cepU^l  June  L'5,  1n^.  This  vaeaney  was  IiIUmI  by  the  elei*tioD 
of  Rev.  TheiMloie  L.  S*Mp,  D.  D.,  to  the  prt*Mileney  of  the  college, 
Ht  a  s|n*<*ih1  mtH*tnm  of  the  l»oar(l  held  for  this  purp<»si»  on  Novenilirr 
«^  of  the  *wtnie  year.  Dr.  StMp  had  biH*n  identilHHl  with  the  institution 
from  the  lM»uinning  of  its  exiMeiu^e,  as  prinei|ial  of  the  acadeinie 
deimrtiiieiil,  prttfessor  of  I^tm,  financial  aueiit,  and  pn»fesM>ruf  Gn*<<k, 
aiul  was  th«Metun*  in  every  way  quaUrietl  to  4M*eupy  the  |Misition  to 
which  the  ImmmI  eltH'ttnl  him.  DiH|M*nHinK  with  the  formal  el(N*tioD 
by  lialloK,  the  lioaid  eUM*t4*d  him  *'by  a<'c tarnation.*'  lie  had  IsHtime 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  colU>K^*  by  hts  lon^  and  active  <*onn<«4*tK>Q 
wiih  the  faculty  and  was  in  every  uay  lilted  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
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of  the  iiiBtltation.  His  fine  schoUtrahip  and  execative  ability  were 
well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  all  were  exceedingly 
gratified  at  his  election  and  his  acceptance  of  the  position.  His 
inaugnration  took  place  in  St.  John's  Church,  January  6,  188G.  He 
at  once  began  the  reorganization  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
financial  agent,  Rev.  C.  J.  Cooper,  appointed  in  1886,  set  measures 
on  foot  to  remove  the  debt  and  increase  the  financial  resources  of  the 
institution.  Muhlenberg  College,  under  Dr.  Seip's  able  administra- 
tion, has  begun  to  show  new  life.  There  has  been  a  greater  influx  of 
students  from  various  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  ministerium  and 
beyond  its  boundaries.  About  $40,000  have  been  collected,  through 
the  agent,  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  several  new  scholar- 
ships have  been  endowed,  the  buildings  renovated,  and  the  teaching 
facilities  increased.  The  college  is  in  a  better  financial  condition 
than  it  has  ever  been.  The  able  manner  in  which  its  finances  are 
managed  enables  the  institution  to  meet  all  its  current  expenses 
without  an  annual  deficit,  and  the  prospects  for  removing  the  entire 
debt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  are  encouraging.  The  number  of 
the  students  in  l8t^-92  was  140.  The  faculty  as  originally  consti- 
tuted Ims  undergone  numerous  changes  during  the  twent3^-two  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  college,  and  during  this  time  eminent  scholars 
and  educators  have  been  connected  with  the  institution.  The  follow- 
ing constitute  the  present  (1892)  faculty:  Thecxiore  L.  Seip,  D.  D., 
president  and  professor  of  moral  science  and  Mosser-Keck  professor 
of  Greek;  Davis  Oarber,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  meteorology;  Matthias  II.  Richards,  I>.  D.,  professor  of  English 
and  mental  and  social  sciences;  William  Wackemagel,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  German  and  history;  Rev.  J.  A.  Bauman  (1873),  A.  M.,  Asa 
Packer  professor  of  the  natural  and  applied  sciences;  George  P. 
Spieker,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew;  St'Cphen  A.  Repass,  I).  !>., 
professor  of  Christian  evidences;  Henry  Herbert  Herbst  (1878),  M.  D., 
professor  of  phjrsical  culture,  and  George  T.  Ettinger  (1880),  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  pedagogy  and  associate  professor  of  Latin.  The  latter 
three  were  addetl  to  the  faculty  in  1892.  The  aca<lemic  dojiartment 
was  reorganized  in  1884,  and  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  Profes^sor 
Ettinger,  as  principal,  and  Ephraim  S.  Dieter,  M.  E.,  and  Rev.  Frank 
C.  Oberly  (1889),  A.  M.,  as  assistant  instructors. 

The  iMNird  of  trustees,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  institution,  has  include<l  in  its  numbers  many  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  AUentown,  as  well  as  prominent  laymen  and 
deigymen  from  other  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  ministerium.  The 
present  offi<  ersof  the  board  are:  (4eorge  F.  Spieker,  D.  D.,  president; 
Rev.  8amU'«l  A.  Ziegenfuss  (1870),  secretary,  and  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Cooper,  treasurer  and  financial  agent.  During  the  year  1892,  ac<»orcl- 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  board  of  tmstees,  the  college  celebrated  its 
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qtwrter^oent'eniiial,  with  appropriate  exerciMs,  in  oonneeiion  wilh 
the  refcular  anoaal  commencement  exerciMeA.  In  oommemoratioD  of 
thifl  event  a  memorial  volnme  was  publiiihe<l  nnder  the  title»  **  Moh* 
lenberg  College;  a  Qoarter-Centenntal  Memorial  Volume,  being  a 
history  of  the  college  and  a  record  of  ita  men«  '*  Edited  by  Rev.  8.  K. 
Ochsenfonl  (1876). 

Prom  this  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Muhlenberg  College  it  ia 
evident  that  this  institution,  like  many  others  of  the  same  character, 
has  not  been  without  struggles;  but  through  the  struggles  of  its  early 
years  it  has  developed  strength,  and  by  the  work  already  accom- 
plished it  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist.  Its  resources  have 
been  gradually  increased  until  at  the  present  time  its  endowment 
amounts  to  $134,(N)0,  exclusive  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  which 
are  valued  at  tlOU,00().  It  owns  29  scholarships  at  tl,000  each,  which 
are  used  for  the  t)eneflt  of  its  students.  The  institution  has  three 
libraries,  one  belonging  to  the  college  and  one  to  eac^h  of  the  two 
literary  societies,  cabinets  of  minerals,  and  a  fair  equipment  of  cbem* 
ical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  A  college  Journal,  **The  Muhlen- 
berg,*' has  been  published  since  1HH3. 

Muhlenberg  College  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  Christian  ednea* 
tion,  and  embra<*es  in  its  curriculum  religious  instruction,  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  literature,  the  classics  and  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  the  natural  and  applied  sciences,  and  such 
other  branches  as  Mong  to  a  complete  cH>urse  of  liberal  education. 
Its  311  graduates  are  scattered  over  the  States  and  Territories  of  (lie 
United  States,  and  some  are  found  in  foreign  countries;  very  many 
of  them  art*  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  in  theofBce  of 
the  ministry,  while  others  are  following  honorable  careers  in  the  pro- 
fessiims  of  teaching,  law,  and  meilicine,  fir  are  engaged  in  snoceasfnl 
business  enterprises. 

The  faculty  as  constituted  in  190^  is  as  follows:  Theodore  L.  Seip, 
I).  I>.,  president  and  professor  of  moral  M*ience  and  Mosaer-Keck 
pnifesHor  of  Gre^^k;  Rev.  J.  A.  Bauman,  Ph.  IX,  professor  of  matlie- 
matics,  astronomy  and  met4H>rology;  S.  K.  Ochsenford,  I>.  D.,  pro- 
fcHHor  of  English  and  mental  and  social  science;  Wm.  Wackeraagel, 
I>.  I>.,  pn>f(*f«M>r  of  (^rman  and  histor>';  Philip  I>owell,  Ph.  D.,  Asa 
Pa4*ker  professor  of  natural  and  applied  m*iences;  George  T.  Kttlnger, 
Ph.  I>.,  profcHsor  <»f  l4itin  and  pedagogy:  Stephen  A.  Repass,  I>.  I>., 
pnifessor  of  i'hristian  evidence;  Rev.  Jacob  Steinhaeuser,  professor 
of  ll«*brpw;  Henry  Herliert  llerlist,  M.  I).,  professor  of  physical  ml* 
ture;  John  I^ar,  M.  I>.,  instructor  in  biol(»g>\  In  the  academic 
de|Mirtm«*nt:  J.  Richmond  Merkel,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  principal  and  instmc* 
tor  in  languages  and  s(*ience;  Howard  8.  Shimer,  A.  B.,  instmoior  in 
mitt  hematics. 

The  t  nistet»s  have  recently  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  on  which  they 
pr«>iMiMt*  to  ert«ct  new  and  c«>mmo«lious  buildings  for  the  institution. 


XIX. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLBOB.  OBTTY8BURO. 
Bjr  Prof.  JoBK  A.  Hmi,  A.  M. 

In  preparing  this  sketch  I  have  abridged  the  history,  using  for  the 
most  part  the  very  language,  written  in  1882  by  President  Milton 
Valentine  for  the  Pennsylvania  College  Book.  For  many  facts  from 
1882  to  1892 1  am  indebted  to  a  sketch  prepared  by  Prof.  £.  S.  Breiden- 
haugh  for  The  Spectrum,  a  college  annual.  The  later  facts  have  been 
gathered  from  catalogues. 

Pennsylvania  College  was  founded  in  1832.  Six  years  before,  in 
182B,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Sjoiod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  been  established  at  Gettysburg.  The  need  of  a  classical 
school  to  prepare  young  men  for  theological  study  was  soon  felt.  To 
meet  the  want  such  a  school  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  D. 
Jacobs,  A.  M,,  in  1827.  In  1829  a  scientific  department  was  connected 
with  it  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  Rev.  M.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  and  the 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Gettysburg  Gymnasium. 

The  number  of  students  and  general  prosperity  of  the  gymnasium 
encouraged  its  friends  to  enlarge  the  institution  and  place  it  on  a 
permanent  basis  as  a  college.  A  charter  was  therefore  obtained  from 
the  State  April  7, 1832.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  the  institution  was  organized  on  the  following  4th  of  July 
under  the  style  and  title  of  '*  Pennsylvania  College  of  Gettysburg.'* 

The  original  corpoipitorH,  25  in  number,  had  the  corporate  title  of 
'^The  Patrons  of  Pennsylvania  College  in  Gettysburg,  in  the  county 
of  Adams,^  and  weqe  authorized  to  elect  from  time  to  time,  from 
their  own  number  or  elsewhere,  a  board  of  21  trustees.  A  board 
was  chosen  on  the  day  of  organization  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  first  faculty,  constituted  as  follows:  S.  S.  Schmncker, 
D.  IX,  professor  of  intellectual  philosophy  and  moral  science;  E.  L. 
HazeliuA,  D.  D.,  professor  of  the  I^tin  language  and  (terman  litera- 
tim*; Rev.  II.  L.  Baugher,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  Gre<»k  language 
and  belles  lettres;  Rev.  M.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy;  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsden,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  and  liotany. 

From  the  scanty  n^cordH  left  us  it  seems  that  the  institution  began 
with  «i  juniors,  8  sophomores,  12  freshmen,  and  40  preparatory  stu- 
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denta.  The  first  president,  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  was  appointed  April 
15, 1H34,  and  the  first  class,  3  in  number,  was  graduated  September  18, 
in  the  same  year. 

The  college  was  founded  without  any  public  grants  of  money,  lands, 
or  other  property,  depending  on  the  personal  contributions  of  its 
patrons  and  friends  and  the  encouragement  and  aid  expected  from 
the  church  under  whose  auspices  it  was  established.  Subsequently, 
however,  on  application  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  chiefly  through 
the  disinterestetl  and  earnent  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
then  a  representative  of  Adams  County  in  the  State  U^gislature,  with 
the  c<K>peration  of  other  friends  of  education,  an  appropriation  of 
tl8,(NN)  wasobtaincKl  for  the  institution  from  the  State.  The  act  of 
appropriation,  February  6,  18:U,  granted  the  college  13,000  in  June, 
1H:m,  and  $3,(KM)  annually  thereaft4»r  for  five  yearR.  Later  additional 
aid  was  n»ceive<l,  raising  tht*  whole  amount  to  $24,500. 

A  modification  of  the  charter  took  place  in  1850  under  an  act  of  the 
legiHlature  incorporating  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 
In  17H7  a  college  had  bt^en  founde<l  at  that  place  under  the  name  of 
Franklin  College  umler  a  board  of  trustees,  on<*-third  of  whom  were 
to  l>e  of  the  Lutheran  Chur(*h,  one-third  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  n^maining  thinl  from  other  denominations  of  Christians.  The  act 
of  the  legislature  transferring  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
of  Franklin  College  to  Gettysburg  pr«>vides  that  the  fund  thus  paid 
over  shall  bi«  pt^rmanently  InvcHt^Kl  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  *'  for  the  support  of  a  separate  professorship  in  said 
institution,  to  lx«  styled  *  the  Franklin  professorship.*^  It  also  pro- 
vides '*  that  the  Lutheran  t  nist4'es  of  Franklin  College  shall  ho  add^  to 
the  existing  tniNte<«sof  IVnnsylvania  Collegt*,  who  shall  together  con- 
stitute the  l)oard  of  tniHt<'es  of  Penns>!vania  College,  and  shall  here- 
after pt^rpetuate  their  own  numN^r  by  a  new  election  when  any  mem- 
U»r  vacat4»s  hi.Hseat  by  death,  resignation,  or  nonat tendance  for  three 
surc«»s.sive  years,"  and  n»i>eals  "so  much  of  the  charter  of  Pennsylva- 
nia College  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  sections 
of  this  act.** 

Hy  this  modification  of  the  charter  a  number  of  important  changea 
were  eflFwtiMl  in  the  organic  law  of  the  institution.  First,  the  corpo- 
rate iMxly,  charten*d  as  the  I*atrons  of  Pennsylvania  (.\>llege,  by  which 
the  Uiartl  of  tnisKn^  wen*  elts'tinl  fmm  time  to  time  for  a  limited  term 
of  offios  e«»ase<l;  i«H*ond,  the  Uianl  of  trust4*<»s  bt*came  a  helf-|ierpeto- 
Ating  Nxly,  filling  vm^nncii^s  in  its  own  numlier  by  elections  whenever 
they  occur  from  the  three  causf*s  ni«*ntioned:  thinl,  the  number  of 
trustet*H  was  incn*asfsl  from  :21  to  3t;;  fourth,  the  right  of  nominating 
for  the  incumlM*nt  of  the  Franklin  pn>f«*HM>rship  was  fixed  in  the 
Lutheran  Synocl  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1HH4)  the  syn<Ml  relinquished 
the  right  of  nomination  to  the  Franklin  and  the  (terman  profeanor- 
shiiM*.  and  also  transferred  the  funds  of  the  latter  chair  to  the  ooUcge 
treasurer. 
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DBVBLOPMBNT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  carriculam  has  been  distiBgoiBhed  by  no  features  that  can 
properly  be  called  peculiar.  The  course  of  study  was  from  the  first 
arranged  after  the  best  recognized  standard  of  American  collegiate 
education.  It  was  meant  to  embrace  in  well-balanced  combination 
thorough  classical,  literary,  mathematical,  and  scientific  instruction. 
It  has  never  been  so  conunitted  to  any  special  theory  of  education  as 
to  forbid  the  adoption  of  new  methods  or  the  introduction  of  new 
studies  as  promptly  as  their  advantages  became  manifest.  An  honor- 
able grade  of  preparation  has  always  been  required  for  entrance,  the 
collegiate  year  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  steady  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student  is  needed  to  maintain  his  class  standing, 
and  a  high  degree  of  onler  and  system  in  the  instruction  has  prevented 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

The  Franklin  professorship,  already  mentioned,  was  the  first  to  rest 
upon  an  endowment.  In  1854  the  necessary  funds  for  a  German  pro- 
fessorship were  report4Hl  as  collected  under  the  supervision  of  the 
IVnusylvania  Synod.  In  IHiU  two  new  professorships  were  endowed, 
one  of  the  Knglish  language  and  literature,  by  John  E.  Graeff ,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  of  natural  sciences,  by  the  Ockershausen  broth- 
ers, of  New  York.  In  1808  the  Pearson  professorship  was  founded 
by  a  l)equest  in  the  will  of  Davis  Pearson,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1888 
the  professorship  of  intellectual  and  moral  science  was  provided  for 
by  a  be<|uest  from  William  Bittinger,  of  Abbottstown,  Pa.  In  1889 
the  Dr.  Charles  II.  Graff  professorship  of  physical  culture  and  hygiene 
was  endowcHl,  and  in  181)2  the  Amanda  Rupert  Strong  professorship 
of  the  English  Htble  was  establisheil  by  James  Strong,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  188U  a  cours<»  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  was  intro- 
duce<l.  This  corrt^siMiuds  ver>'  <'losely  to  the  course  for  which  Ph.  B. 
is  given  at  other  institutions.  In  1891  elective  studies  to  a  limited 
extent  were  intniduced  into  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Sinc<«  then 
the  curriculum  has  Ix^en  slowly  expande<l  in  this  direction.  Graduate 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  are  offered  by  the 
college,  and  this  degre<>  is  no  longer  conferred  causa  honoris. 

Attempts  have  lMM.»n  made  to  establish  professional  schools  in  con- 
n(H*tion  with  the  college,  but  without  permanent  success.  The  flour- 
ishing Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  though  closely  identified 
in  inten*st  with  the  (*olleg(»,  has  no  organic  union  with  it  except  such 
as  is  involveil  in  the  right  of  the  theological  studentD  to  attend  with- 
out charge  tlio  lt»<'tures  of  the  college  professors.  On  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Tluuldeus  Stevens  in  lH:{t),  the  Ixmnl  began  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  law  df*imrtmc*nt  in  the  institution.  Hon.  Daniel  DurktH),  of 
York,  WHS  ele<'te4l  as  the  profi»ssor.  His  removal  to  Gettysburg, 
though  not  esM<»ntiHU  was  n*preH«»nt<Ml  as  desirable.  Jndge  Durkee, 
however,  faiUnl  to  a4x*ept,  an<l  the  law  deiMrtment  never  became  a 
reality. 
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From  1839  to  1861  the  institution  included  a  medical  department  in 
Philadelphia.  The  faculty  consisted  of  six  or  mvei^  professors,  and 
the  number  of  students  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  140.  Financial 
difficulties  and  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  put  an  end  to  this  department  in  the  fall  of  1861. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  first  building  used  by  the  college  was  one  erected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  aided  by  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the  Stat«, 
in  1810.  The  building,  after  being  used  for  various  educational  pur- 
poses, came  into  the  possession  of  the  college,  and  was  sold  in  1844. 
The  first  building  on  the  present  college  grounds  was  completed  in 
1838,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  and  was  used  thereafter  for  rooms  for  stu- 
dents and  all  other  college  purjwses.  In  1847  the  Linnaean  Hall,  cost- 
ing about  $6,000,  was  dedicated.  Stevens  Hall,  for  the  preparatory 
department,  was  completed  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  Other 
buildings  followed,  including  professors'  houses,  a  gymnasium,  and 
an  observatory.  In  1889  a  building  for  recitation  rooms,  library, 
museum,  and  society  halls  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $91,000.  A  con- 
tribution of  $15,000  from  Lieut.  Col.  John  P.  Brua,  United  States 
Army,  was  made  for  the  erection  of  Brua  Chapel,  which,  with  its 
furnishings,  cost  $20,000.  Important  changes  in  the  other  btiildings, 
at  a  sum  far  exceeding  their  original  cost,  were  made  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  steam  heat. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  several  thou- 
sand unbound  pamphlets,  is  about  24,000.  The  observatory  has  a 
telescope  with  a  6^inch  object  glass  and  the  necessary  accompanying 
apparatus,  including  a  transit  instrument  and  a  chronometer.  The 
chemical  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  the  apparatus  required  for 
general  and  analytical  chemistry.  The  apparatus  for  iUustrating  in 
physics  is  comparatively  small,  and  a  larger  and  better  supply  is 
desirable.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  6,000  specimens,  the 
metallurgical  and  lithological  about  5,000,  the  botanical  collection 
about  6,000.     There  are  also  beginnings  in  other  branches. 

In  1888  all  departments  of  the  college  were  opened  to  women,  as  the 
preparatory  department  had  been  opened  some  years  earlier.  There 
is  no  woman's  dormitory,  however,  and  the  number  matriculated  is 
small.  The  first  graduates  were  in  1894.  The  average  standing  of 
those  thus  far  admitted  has  been  above  the  general  average  of  the 
college. 

IN  THE  WAR  FOR  THE   UNION. 

Beyond  the  fact,  common  to  all  colleges  of  the  country  during  the 
war,  that  many  of  the  students  went  into  the  Army,  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion was  sustained  by  this  institution  by  its  location  at  Grettysburg, 
occasioning  some  special  experiences  in  connection  with  the  great 
battle  here  fought. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle,  though  a  majority  of  the  students  had 
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the  week  Iwfore  ont4^n»<l  t!ie  8ervi(»e  of  the  United  States,  the  eollege 
n»mnine(l  in  session,  and  it  was  the  thunder  of  e^innon  that  eauwHl  an 
adjournment  after  the  first  recitation  on  the  inorninj?  of  the  1st  of 
July.  Former  students  were  enlisted  in  lioth  armies  and  several  are 
reeordeil  as  having  lieiMt  killed  on  the  familiar  fields — one,  a  Confed- 
erate,  Dr.  (voodrieh  Mit<*hell,  on  the  college  campus  where  he  had 
(•areU»8sly  strolled  eight  or  t4»n  years  before.  One  of  the  proft*ssors 
was  roughly  handUnl  by  the  Conftnleratvs  on  aci-ount  of  a  iwitriotic 
s{)eech  made  to  a  company  of  enlist^Hl  students  at  their  depart ur(^ 
It  is  asserted  and  generally  credited  that  General  Lee  used  the  col- 
h*ge  cuix)la  for  observation  on  July  .'J.  The  college  was  filled  with 
Confederate  woundetl  and  those  waiting  on  them — pn>bably  not  less 
than  5(K).  Surgeons  plied  their  work  of  amputation  and  dressing  in 
the  public  halls  and  on  the  iK)n*hes.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
bl(K)d-soaked  f1<M)rs  Xmw  evidence  of  the  use  to  which  the  building 
had  lM»en  applied.  For  four  weeks  after  the  defeat  and  repulm*  of 
the  enemy  the  building  was  kept  thus  by  the  (Tovernment  as  a  hos* 
piUil.  Many  of  the  woundinl  died  and  their  Ixxlies  wen*  buried  on 
the  college  grounds,  though  their  bones  wi»rt»  removed  after  about  ten 
years  to  Richmond,  Va.  Though  wanton  destruction  m^ems  to  have 
Imm'U  not  at  all  committinl,  the  building  w^us  much  defaced,  the  furni- 
ture destroyed,  the  fenc<»s,  etc.,  swept  away.  August  11,  1S04,  Pi'esi- 
dent  Haugher,  from  the  committ4»e  to  secure  indemnity  for  the  dam- 
age to  the  college,  reported  to  the  l>oai*d  that  W^^  had  Ikh-Mi  received 
as  rent  from  the  United  States  Government  and  ha<l  l)een  invested 
as  part  of  the  pi^rnmnent  fund — of  courm»,  to  repla<'e  the  exi>enditure 
in  thr  repairs. 

Alarms  disturlnsl  the  school  a  numlK»r  of  times  during  the  war  and 
drew  oft  students*  to  the  Army.  When  Iah}  crossed  the  Potomac  in 
1S»>3  for  his  invasion  of  the  loyal  States,  the  faculty  gave  (*onsent  to 
the  sc*niors,  who  were  then  near  th(»  time  of  their  **senior  vacation,'' 
that  such  of  them  as  d<*sir(^d  might  go  home  and  raise  companies  in 
their  n^sins'tive  neighl>orhoods  and  rt»iM)rt  at  Ilarrisburg.  Some  of 
them  a<*conlingly  at  once,  June  M,  iso.'J,  left  for  their  homes  and 
entensl  the  military  service.  At  the  Mime  time,  the  t»xcitemeut 
Upcoming  stronger  among  the  students  generally,  they  determimsl  to 
mine  a  com |>any  among  themselves,  in  resi)onse  to  (vov4»rnorCurtin*s 
call  for  5(),<HH)  men  for  the  emergency.  Alnuit  Oil,  or  a  majority,  of 
the  college  sttidents  and  4  from  the  th(H>logical  si*minary  gave  their 
names,  and,  togi»t  her  with  some  young  men  from  the  town,  assembled 
on  the  college  campus,  organiz<Kl  the  comimny,  and  offered  their 
servi<!es  to  the  governor.  They  wen*  the  first  of  the  ''emergency" 
trf>ops  to  l)e  mustertsl  into  the  wrvice  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  n^giment  was  ma4le  up,  it  wasonlenMl  totiettysburg,  and 
n*achtHl  the  plm?e  June  20.  It  had  several  eneountei-s  with  the 
enemy,  lost  heavily  in  prisoners,  inflicted  a  slight  loss,  it  is  said,  on  a 
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pursuing  cavalry  force,  delayed  the  enemy'R  operations  by  engaging 
them  in  pursuit  and  search,  and  escaped  to  Harrisburg  on  June  28, 
having  marched  fifty-four  out  of  sixty  consecutive  hours.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Twenty-sixth  "  Emergency  "  Regiment  was  not 
important,  but  a  monument  commemorating  its  services  has  been 
erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  prominent  angle  in  the 
town. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  educational  history  of  the  institution  is  best  summarized  in 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  its  presidents  and  professors. 
Though  the  college  has  reached  its  sixty-fifth  year,  it  is  yet  in  its 
fourth  administration,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  regular  professors 
have  served  for  long  periods  of  time,  beginning  in  youth  and  continu- 
ing to  advanced  years.  The  title  of  the  professorehip  seldom  covers 
all  the  subjects  the  incumbent  is  expected  to  teach.  At  times  when 
there  appear  to  be  vacancies  in  some  of  the  chairs  their  duties  are 
usually  dividedamong  those  that  remain.  The  professorship  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  science  has,  since  183,4,  always  been  connected  with 
the  presidency,  except  that  for  four  years,  1846-1850,  intellectual  sci- 
ence was  taught  by  Professor  Reynolds,  and  for  two  yeara,  1884-1886, 
by  Professor  Himes. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Retire- 
ment. 


Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D.  D 

Henry  Lewis  Baneher,  D.  D 

Milton  Valentine,  D.  D.^LL.  D 

Harvey  W.  McKnight,D.D.,LL.D 


1860 
1868 
1884 


PROFESSORS. 


Intellectual  and  moral  science: 

Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D 

Qreek  language  and  belles  lettres: 

Henry Xewis  Bauffher,  D.D 

Greek  language  and  literature: 

Francis  Augostus  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  LL.D... 

Henry  Louis  Baugher,  D.D 

Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  LL.D 

Henry  Louis  Baugner,D.  D 

Rev.  Oscar  G.  Klinger,  A.  M 

Latin  language  and  literatui*e: 

Ernest  L.Hazelius,  D.  D 

William  M.  Reynolds,  D.  D 

Martin  Luther  Stoever,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D.,LL.D 

Rev.  Philip  M.  Bikle,  Ph.  D 

German  language  and  literature: 

Henry  I.  Schmidt,  D.D 

Charles  Augustus  Hay,  D.  D 

CfaarlesF.  Schaeffer, D.  D 

Rev.  John  F.  Wilken,  A.  M 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  A.  Notz,  Ph.  D 

Adam  Martin,  D.  D 

Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy: 

Michael  Jacobs,  D.  D 

Mathematics  and  astronomy: 

Luther  Henry  CroU,  Sc.  D 

Henry  Barber  Nixon,  Ph.  D , 

Physics  and  astronomy: 

Rev.  Philip  M.  Bikle,  Ph.  D 

Natural  sciences: 

Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Ph.  D 

Victor  L.  Conrad,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Ph  D 

Edwards.  Breidenbaugh,  Sc.  D 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy: 

Edwards.  Breidenbaugh,  Sc.D 


VS^ 

1833 

183S 

1850 

1860 
1809 
1881 
1888 
1896 

1867 
1880 

1883 
1896 

18»S 
1834 
1860 
1870 
1881 

1834 
18Slf 
1870 
1881 

1838 
1844 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1860 

1843 
1847 
1864 
1H68 
1860 

1832 

1866 

1886 
1888 

1860 

1874 

1881 

1866 
1867 
1871 
18R1 

1867 
1870 
1874 

1874 

1881 
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PROPESSORS-ronUnned, 


BoKlish  langnagp  and  UterRtnrv: 
\dm\\  F%rr{t*r,  D.  D 

John  A.  Hlm«*«,  A.M  

Ptayaical  rultuiv  and  hygU^ne: 

Oforae  D.  SUbtoy,  A.  1I.«  M .  D  . 
EnKlinh  Bible: 

El!  Hulier.  D.  D 

CItH  enfrint^^HnK  and  arrhitoctnre: 

Herman  Hanjit,  A.  II 

llluoraloinr  and  fiotany: 

Rev.  J.  H.  Marnden^M.  D 

Lfe(*tiirer  on  anatomy  and  ph; 

David  OiUiert.  A.  II..  M. 

Henrys.  Holier.  A.  II..  M.  D 

Ijiytorer  on  MtntUtfcy' 

jtihn  O.  MurrlH,  D.D..  LL.  D 1H43  '       l.sT4 


Indnc- 
Uon. 

R«»tire- 
ment. 

1873 

1H72 

IMW 

...   ... 

iHge 

18»7 

1M» 

IKC 

IKfi 

l«i7 
18&5 

lH(ft 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 


H.  MontanuH,  German  and  French ., 

Rndolph  W.  Deininger.  Fn^nch  and  Hebrew 

t'harlw*  W.  BriM'ht.  Frenrh 

(♦eone*' F.  Spleker.  Gorman    

(4eorir(«  S.  Eyjiter,  Ph.  I>.,  awixtant  in  rhemlntry. 
Franklin  Monires,  Ph.  D..  aw<iHtant  in  chemiiitry. 
Clyde  B.  Stover,  A.  B.,  aiMLstant  In  chemistry  .. 


18»l  ' 

1M.M 

HVi\ 

IH58 

INM 

IH.%4 

IMU 

IHW 

1H74  ' 

IH77 

IMMT 

IHMI 

1M»    . 

PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  PRBPARATt)RV  DEPARTMENT. 


ICarttn  Luther  Stoerer.  Ph.  D..  LL. 

R4*v.  cniarleMj.  Ehrehart,  A.  M 

Rev.  Hftlnmnn  Hi*ntman.  A.  II 

Hart  Gilbert.  t>Mit  ,  A.  Bf    

R«n-  P.  L.  Harri<«m,  A  M 

Ri>v.JobnB  Ffiht.  A.  M 

Rev  H  tiber  G  Btiehler.  A .  II 

Rev.  <K(arG.  Klinin*r.  A.  M   

Rev.  iliarlai  H.  Huber,  A.ll 


1H41 

IHU 

IMW 

IKTII 

tHTl 

IH71 

1H72 

IM73 

lH7:< 

lsr7 

IHK! 

l^«C 

IWT 

l«tt 

IMfc* 

1HU6 

iHDtt 

Ik^sides  ihosts  there  have  been  about  75  tutors  in  the  pre^mratory 
<leimrtineiit. 

(mADCATES   AND  PRESENT  STUDENTS. 

Of  the  ^ra<lnat4's,  considerably  more  than  one-half  liave  entere<l  the 
C'hristian  ministry  and  have  attained  to  honorable  pla<.*es  in  the 
Lutheran,  Kpisc'opalian,  I^esbyterian,  Reformed,  Con^n^^ational, 
Methodist,  and  other  churches.  The  colh»jre  has  fumisluHl  presidents 
14)  the  followinj^  institutions,  and  in  some  of  them  haA  iN^en  largely  rep- 
resented in  their  faculties:  Witt4MilM»rjr  (Sprinjrfield,  Ohio),  Roanoke 
(Salem,  Va.),  NewlM»rry  (South  Carolina),  North  Carolina  (Mount 
IMeasant,  N.  C.).  Muhlenl^erj:  (Allentown,  Pa.),  Thiel  (Grt^enville,  Pa), 
Carthaire  (Illinois),  and  Midland  (Atchison,  Kans.).  It  has  given 
men  of  ability  to  me<licine  and  law  and,  though  not  numerously,  to 
the  public  service.     The  whole  numl>er  of  graduat^ns  is: 

Bachelon  of  artii 1,012 

Bm^heloni  of  M'ienoe    82 

D()ctor8  of  philomiphy  (not  included  above) 5 

The  numl)er  of  students  now  in  attendance  (Septeml)er,  IHOfi)  is: 
Seniors,  20;  juniors,  34;  sophomores,  3S;  freshmen,  02.  The  numl)er 
in  the  preparatory  sch(N)l,  which  is  usually  much  increas4Kl  by  addi- 
tions  during  the  H<H*ond  and  thini  terms,  is  59. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE.  CHESTER. 

By  PnsR.  CHAiu*BN  K.  Hyatt. 

By  till  A<*t  of  HSHembly  appn>ve<l  April  S,  lMti2,  tin*  IViinHylvnniA 
Military  (*4>Ile^e  whh  in<H>r|K>rHt<Ml  uiMhTtho  titl«»  of  "Chf^tor  (*oiiiity 
Militjiry  Academy. **  On  application  of  tho  iMianl  ot  trustiM*H  ilie  <Hmrt 
of  <'omnioii  plean  of  Ch<*Mt4*r  County  HulieMM|UiMitly  rhan^iMl  the  nHnu« 
to  ''Penasylvania  Military  Aca<lemy/*  ami  in  I)cM««Mnbcr  of  ltV»L*  i\u* 
court  of  c<immon  pleads  of  Delaware  County  HulmtitutiHl  the  wonl 
**collc>je"  for  **a<»acloniy.*' 

The  charter,  with  the  HUpplenient,  appn>v<Ml  February  :?1,  IsfiS, 
authorizes  the  conferring  of  all  colU^iat4*  honors  an<l  (l<*^n'4*s,  and 
nM|uin*s  an  annual  refMirt  to  Im*  niwle  to  the  {governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  w'holarohip,  military  proflciency,  and  cle|M»rtm«»nt  of  the 
nix  cadets  standing  highest  on  the  merit  roll  of  the  coll<*^iate  de|Mirt- 
nient.  It  em|K>werH  the  State  ex(H*utive  to  ^rant  t4)  the  president  and 
the  \  i(i*-pn*sident  ot  the  faM*ulty,  and  to  the  a4ljutant  on  the  staff  f»f 
the  romiiiandant,  commissions,  r<*siMM*tively,  of  eolonel,  lieutenant- 
coloneK  and  ejiptain  of  infantry,  and  further  |M'rni its  him  to  supply 
arms   for   the  various  drills,  top*ther  with   tents  and   other  camp 

equi|mtfe. 

The  iiiMitution  was  first  l<M*at4»d  at  Westchester,  ('h<»ster  County, 
e\-(iovernor  James  PoIKm'Ic  Immu^  president  of  the  Uianl  of  t ruste«*9«, 
and  i*ol.  ThiMslore  Hyatt,  pn*sidt*nt  of  the  faeulty.  During  the  eivil 
war  it  made  a  s|MH*ial  featun*  of  military  instru4*tion,  ami  t*ontnhut4Nl 
to  the  I'nion  f<»nM»s  many  officers  from  i\t^  roll  of  students.  Followin;: 
the  clofM*  of  the  wair  the  Crow»r  Normal  Selioid  pr«ii>i»rty  at  Chi^sler, 
Dclawan*  (*ounty,  was  availahlt*,  and  its  su|N»rior  advantages  for  the 
<*<mdut*t  of  s4*hola>tic  work  UmI  t4>  the  leas4»  of  the  pn«niis<»s.  The  new 
f|Uart«*rH  Wen*  «NM*upi«Hl  in  |)tM*eml>«-i  of  Isim,  juhI  the  et»ilecialede|iart* 
mt*nt  at  ou<*«*  lM*;;an  to  take  f(»rm.  The  inMitution  n«>w  ^n*w  rapidly 
in  puhlie  favor,  and  within  two  years  citizens  of  l*liester  hail  t»ri;an* 
17ah\  a  stiN*k  t'omfwiuy,  puri*ha*M*d  a  desirable  site  to  the  northeaM  of 
the  eity«  aiul  lN*:;an  theen^etitm  of  a  builtlin^  for  its  |M*rmanent  honu^ 
S«»pl4*niUTof  1^».^  found  the  Mdi<M»l  «*stabliHh«*<l  at  its  preM»nt  hN*atiou, 
and  here  the  i»ork  of  the  M*\t*iith  M••^^ion  was  inau^urati*^!  under 
auspieious  eir<MiiiiMam*«*H.  |U*fort*  thn^t*  years  had  |ui.nsis1,  an  exten- 
sion of  <|UarterM  )MM*ame  nee<*s.sary.  and  the  mirth  win^  wan  add4*<l. 
At  thin  time  the  de|Mirtment  of  the  appliisl  H*iene<*s  iian  IioumhI  under 
the  sjime  rts»f  as  tJien*  cadet  quarter^-  iudiH*^!,  4M*eupie<l  the  highest 
Ihsir  of  the  Mruetun* — and  here  it  was  th«*  tireori^finattHl  that  eniindy 
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(io8troyed  the  main  building  on  February  16,  1882.  To  the  lasting;: 
credit  of  the  honored  founder  let  it  Ik?  reinenibere<l  in  this  connection 
that  within  twenty  days  thereafter  work  in  all  departments  was 
rt\sumiKl  at  the  Ridley  Park  Hotel,  2  miles  north  of  C'hester,  136 
ca<let^  reporting  for  duty;  and,  further,  that  the  session  cIos^hI  at  the 
time  announc(Hl  in  the  circular  with  only  six  study  days  lost  from  its 
calendar.  The  energy  and  executive  ability  displaye<l  by  the  presi- 
dent in  this  extraonlinary  emergency  and  the  succ^ess  that  att4»nded 
his  efforts  rank  the  re<>ord  of  that  year  as  a  triumph  in  the  annals  of 
Hlucation  in  this  country.  I'lwn  the  ruins  of  the  first  structure 
another  l)egan  at  once  to  rise.  Enlargement  and  improvements  made 
their  demands  upon  the  architect,  and  as  it  now  stands  it  accommodates 
150  students,  together  with  the  resident  members  of  the  faculty  and 
of  the  military  staff,  and  furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  the  conduct 
of  all  scholastic  work  except  that  of  the  applied  sciences.  The  lal)or- 
atory,  observator}*,  gymnasium,  drill  hall,  riding  hall,  laundry,  and 
stables  complete  the  equipment  of  buildings,  which  o<»cupy  a  com- 
manding eminence  overlooking  the  Delaware  River  and  the  a^ljacent 
country.  The  college  property  is  upward  of  2()  acn»s  in  ext-ent,  and 
all  the  apiM)intments  are  especially  adapted  to  the  newis  of  an  insti- 
tution (*onducte4l  on  the  military  s^^st^em.  The  main  building,  of 
stone,  is  217  feet  long,  50  ftH*t  det»p,  and  4  stories  high.  The  private 
rooms,  each  intendcHl  for  the  occupancv  of  two  cadets,  are  located  on 
the  thinl  and  fourth  floors.  On  the  fifth  floor  are  the  drafting  nnim, 
the  engincHM'ing,  mathematical,  and  other  nn^itation  rooms.  On  the 
first  and  second  fhx)r8  are  the  apartments  for  the  general  work  of  the 
institution,  such  as  the  mess  hall,  wash  room,  library,  and  assembly 
hall.  The  lalK>rat4)ry,  situated  alKiut  60  fei*t  from  the  main  building, 
contains  a  le(*ture  nnnu  s<'ating  130  persons,  analysis  nM>ms  for  (|ual- 
itative  and  (|uantitative  analysis,  and  the  assaying  nxmi.  The  Theo- 
dore Hyatt  Memorial  (>l>S4M*vatory,  a  gray  st4me  building  of  tasteful 
architect urt»,  occupies  the  most  elevated  site  within  college  limits. 
The  astronomic  e(|uipment  was  contributed  in  memoriam  jointly  by 
the  alumni  ass<H*iations,  ex-cadets,  and  friends  of  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  institution. 

TIh»  first  cla.ss  to  complete*  an  advance<l  course  of  study  was  that  of 
istw,  the  memlx^rs  of  which  were  gra^luat^^^l  as  civil  engineers.  The 
d<»gr<M»  of  lm<'helor  of  arts  was  first  gninte<l  in  1S75,  that  of  Imchelor 
of  siMcnce  in  1878,  and  that  of  bachelorof  archite<'ture  in  ISSS.  Thew^ 
an*  now  con<lucted  thn»e  undergnuluate  courses  of  study — the  civil 
engintH»ring,  the  chemical,  and  theacailemic — ea<'h  of  which  extends 
through  four  years  and  leads  to  the  n»spectivebae<'alaureatedegnN»s. 
Mast4'r's  degnn^s  are  grant4Hl  in  cours<*  to  graduates  that  have  taken 
the  corn»siMin<ling  lMiC4*a  la  ungate  degn^e.  The  cours«»  in  civil  engimM»r- 
ing  ineludes  pure  and  appli(Hl  mathematics,  the  natural  scieiHM*s,  uknI- 
ern  languages,  rhetonc*,  literature,  and  <lnifting  in  graphics,  stere- 


otx)iny,  and  general  engineering,  together  with  extensive  field  and 
office  work.  The  course  in  chemistry  embraces  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  mathematics  (including  calculus  and  mechanics),  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  modern  language,  rhetoric,  literature,  drafting  in 
stereotomy,  and  more  than  two  years'  daily  work  in  the  laboratory, 
during  which  the  student  is  practiced  in  analysis,  determinative  min- 
eralogy, assaying,  and  organic  synthesis.  The  course  in  art  covers  a 
wide  range  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  mathematics  from  algebra  to 
calculus,  the  natural  sciences,  mental,  moral,  and  political  science, 
rhetoric,  and  English  literature.  The  preparatory  department, 
although  specifically  intended  to  fit  students  for  admission  to  the  col- 
legiate department,  gives  general  instruction  in  the  elementary  Eng- 
lish branches.  Its  curricula,  technical  and  academic,  outlines  courses 
of  stud}'  leading  to  collegiate  work,  but  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove 
of  advantage  also  to  the  student  that  does  not  intend  to  take  an 
advanced  course. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  system  is  the  conduct  of  educational 
work  in  a  way  directly  promotive  of  individual  power  and  efficiency. 
Military  duty  is  not  allowed  to  absorb  time  and  effort  disproportion- 
ate to  its  benefits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  soldierly  excellence  is  used 
to  arouse  and  stimulate  scholarly  ambition.  High-grade  scholastic 
work  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  training  that  secures  the  best 
physical  culture,  impresses  habits  of  neatness,  system,  and  punctu- 
ality; schools  in  self-restraint,  cultivates  self-reliance,  and  educates 
to  quick  responsive  action,  obedience  to  law,  and  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity under  a  consciousness  of  personal  responsibility.  The  department 
is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The 
theoretical  course,  limited  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  includes  the 
study  of  the  tactics  and  the  elements  of  military  science.  The  prac- 
tical course,  participated  in  by  all  cadets,  consists  of  drills  in  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry  (optional)  tactics,  and  in  guard  duty,  inspec- 
tions, and  other  exercises  incident  to  a  military  establishment.  The 
equipment  of  the  department  consists  of  breech  loading  steel  guns, 
Gatling  guns,  mortars,  United  States  cadet  muskets,  carbines,  sabers, 
and  pistols.  There  are  also  signal  flags,  heliographs,  and  appliances 
for  hospital  corps  work. 

In  moral  training  it  is  designed  that  a  strong  religious,  but  not  sec- 
tarian, influence  shall  prevail.  To  this  end  daily  devotional  exercises 
are  conducted  in  the  assembly  hall,  a  weekly  recitation  is  made  in 
Bible,  and  on  Sunday  morning  cadets  attend  divine  service  in  the 
city.  Sittings  are  held  in  churches  of  several  denominations  to  meet 
as  fully  as  possible  the  preference  of  patrons. 

In  fine  the  system  of  education  employed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary College  is  planned  to  enable  young  men  to  prosecute  scholastic 
work,  undergraduate  and  preparatory,  under  influences  specially  help- 
ful to  the  development  of  well-rounded  manhood. 


XXI. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA   STATE  COLLEGE. 
By  Prof.  Wtuaau  A.  Buokbout.  1H8H. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  bad  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  many 
thoughtful  citizens  of  the  State  to  elevate  the  business  of  agriculture. 
Intelligt^nt  farmers  joined  with  professional  men  in  an  effort  to  place 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  on  a  higher  and  more  scientific  basis,  and 
thus  ill  some  degree  counteract  the  movement  which  took  much  of 
the  l>est  blood  and  talent  from  the  farms  into  the  uncertainties  of 
<*omnien*ial  and  professional  life.  They  planned  an  institution  which 
should  dignify  and  elevate  the  farmer's  occupation  and  contribute  to 
the  material  and  social  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the 
State  College,  which  finally  crowned  their  plans  with  success,  has 
become  something  more  than  an  agricultural  school,  it  has  never  lost 
sight  of  its  original  aim — the  elevation  of  agriculture  to  the  enriching 
and  ennobling  of  the  farmer's  life. 

THB  PARMERS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  first 
took  definite  shape  in  ^^An  act  to  incorporate  The  Farmers'  High 
Si'hool  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  was  approval  by  the  governor  April 
13,  1S54.  It  is  providtHl  by  the  third  section  of  this  act  'Hhat  the 
pn\sident  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
SiHMety,  and  the  presidents  of  the  several  county  agricultural  mnMeties 
which  shall,  at  any  time,  have  lieen  organized  more  than  one  year, 
sliall  Im'  cx  ofiieio  members  of  and  constitute*  the  Ixianl  of  trustees, 
whioh  said  trust(M*s  and  their  successors  in  office  are  hereby  enacted 
and  derianHl  to  1>e  a  bcxly  politic  and  corporate*  in  law,  with  perpetual 
succession  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Farmers'  High  School 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  iNuird  of  trust4*es  thus  create<l  was  required  to  meet  on  the 
HiMMHid  Thursday  of  June  following,  at  Harrisburg,  ^'and  proceed  to 
the  organization  of  the  institution,  and  selection  of  the  most  eligible 
site  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  it«  location,  where 
they  shall  purchase,  or  olitain  by  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  a  tract  of 
land  containing  at  least  2<Ki  acres,  upon  which  they  shall  procure  such 
improvements  and  alterations  tc  be  made  as  will  make  it  an  institu- 
tion properly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  art  of  farm- 
ing, according  to  the  meaning  and  design  of  this  act."    The  iKMird  of 
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trustees  was  also  required  to  meet  quarterly  at  the  institution,  and 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  course  of  instruction  prescribed  in  the 
sixth  section  was  "a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  such  other  branches 
of  the  natural  and  exact  sciences  as  will  conduce  to  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  a  farmer."  By  the  eighth  and  last  section  of  this  act  it  was 
made  lawful  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Societj'^  to 
appropriate  out  of  its  funds  to  the  objects  of  this  act  the  sum  of 
$10,000.^ 

No  organization  ever  occurred  under  this  charter.  The  scheme 
in  many  particulars  was  impracticable.  A  corporation  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  agricultural  school, 
without  any  capital  stock,  with  no  revenue,  no  contribution  by  the 
State,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  any  funds  except  by  the  donations 
of  private  individuals  and  one  existing  corporation. 

By  an  act  approved  February  22,  1855,  this  first  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration was  repealed  and  another  one  granted,  naming  a  smaller  and 
more  eflBcient  body  of  trustees.  The  board  of  trustees  soon  organ- 
ized and  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  location  for  the  proposed 
institution.  This  committee,  after  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  various  sites  proposed,  reported  in  favor  of  locating  the  institu- 
tion upon  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  land  in  Harris  Township,  Center 
County,  offered  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  Gen.  James  Irvin,  of 
Bellefonte.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  board, 
and  the  donation  of  General  Irvin  accepted.  The  board  of  trustees 
soon  afterwards  purchased  an  additional  200  acres,  adjoining  the  tract 
donated,  for  the  price  of  $12,000.  Thus  the  proposed  institution 
became  the  owner  of  400  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile and  prosperous  farming  region  and  near  the  geographical  center 
of  the  State. 

The  location  of  the  school  was  unique.  The  nearest  railroad  station 
was  Spruce  Creek,  22  miles  away;  the  post-oflSce  was  Boalsburg,  over 
4  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  mail  came  but  three  times  a  week.  This 
isolation  was  not  accidental.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  set  purpose. 
A  cardinal  point  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees  was  to  have  an  institu- 
tion remote  from  the  attractions  and  allurements  of  city  life,**  located 
upon  a  farm  large  enough  to  afford  opportunity  for  every  kind  of  farm 
labor,  which  was  to  be  accounted  of  equal  value  with  class-room  instruc- 
tion. The  labor  of  students  was  also  in  part  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  in  view  of  this  the  entire  charge  for  board,  room  rent,  tuition,  etc., 
was  fixed  at  1100  per  year.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  these  conditions 
were  fully  met  in  the  location  selected.  The  land  was  high  and  roll- 
ing, averaging  1,100  feet  above  tide,  nearly  midway  between  the 

•  Laws  of  1854,  342-344. 

^  By  an  act  of  March  17,  1859,  the  county  c^onrt  was  prohibited  from  granting  a 
license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  within  2  miles  of  the  school. 
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Juniata  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  overlooking  a 
wiue  expanse  of  valley,  the  country  to  the  east  particularly  being  of 
exceptional  fertility  and  agricultural  importance.  Upon  every  siile 
nme  mountain  ridgeH  of  mcMlerate  elevation,  which  made  a  fitting 
frame  to  a  varie<l  landscape  of  unusual  Iteauty  and  attractiveness. 

It  will  l>e  noticed  that  even  by  the  act  of  1855  the  legislature  gave 
nothing  toward  the  exiiensi^  of  founding  this  new  institution  of 
learning;  as  by  the  m;t  of  1854  it  anthoriziHl  the  State  agricultural 
society  to  give  $10,0(K)  for  that  purpose,  and  then  left  the  board  of 
trustiH^s  to  lH»g  whatever  other  funds  they  might  tuhhX.  The  Iniard 
having  obtaine<l  subscriptions  and  donations,  in  addition  to  the  land, 
amounting  to  $25,(KK)  toward  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
applicHl  to  the  legislature^  in  1857  for  aid.  By  an  act  appn^vwl  May 
2i\  1857,  the  legisbiture  appropriatetl  ♦25,(KK)  absolutely  and  ♦l>5,0(K) 
ailditional  conditione<l  ui)on  raising  an  equal  sum  by  private  sul>- 
scM'iption.  This  was  sulisequently  done,  and  the  trustees  receivtnl 
fmm  the  Statue  treasurer  the  ♦5(),(KK)  thus  appropriat«Hi.  With  these* 
funds  the  building  was  commenced,  and  the  western  wing  was  com- 
pleteel  and  oiiened  for  the  admission  of  students  on  the  2(>th  of  Feli- 
ruary,  1851).  The  project  had  attracted  so  much  atte^ntion  and 
rei'eived  such  favorable  notice  that  a  n^lativeh*  large  numl>er  of  stu- 
dents applitKl  for  entrance.  But  the  lac*k  of  suitable  and  sufficient 
at*commo<lati(ms— only  alM>ut  one-fourth  of  the  pnijectenl  building 
ha<l  been  completed — and  the  crude  condition  of  the  farm  and  sur- 
niuudiugs  were  st*rious  olista<*les  to  suci*ess. 

PRESIDENT  PUCm. 

It  was  not  until  the  cUxse  c>f  185(»  that  a  president  of  the  school  was 
chosen  in  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  who  had  s|)ent  several  years  in  s|>ecial  8<»ien- 
tific  study  in  German  universities  and  in  agricultural  investigation 
with  I^iwes  an<l  (viUx'rt  at  Rothamstead.  He  fully  esiK)us4Kl  the 
id(*as  of  the  founders,  and  entennl  uixm  the  work  with  great  energy 
ami  enthusiasm.     In  his  inaugunil  address,  in  18r»0,  he  said: 

It  WHM  my  fortnne  to  viHit  all  the  HfcricQltnra]  Rchoolfi  and  (Nille^t^n  of  imp(»r- 
tanct*  atul  many  of  no  imiM)rtan(*f*  (hiring  my  hxx  voarM*  reHidonc*^  in  Enropt*.  an<l 
in  nom*  of  them  in  the  fnn<lamental  idea  of  thtitonrh  Htndyand  mannal  lalM»r, 
t4»K<*th<*r  with  the  idea  of  the  diicnity  4if  labor^  maintainiNl  an  it  is  at  the  pn^tieut 
n)omt«nt  in  the  AKricnltural  (%>llefce  of  PemiHylvania.    *    •    • 

Wliile  Europe  haH  failt«d.  while  America  has  not  fmcceed<*<1  with  a  Hingle  exam- 
ple, and  while  oar  effort  in  watcluNi  with  miMinvinfC  and  donlit.  let  vw  n*H«>Ive  that 
it  Hhiill  In*  pn>ven  here  that  Penniiylvania  can  Holve  thu<  fcreat  cinention  of  ix>m- 
bined  laUir  and  thorough  study  in  an  inKtituti<m  c»f  leamiuK. 

Tlie  tjisk  proved  to  Ik?  no  light  one.  Although  two  years  had  l>een 
given  to  the  work  of  preimration  on  the  farm  and  in  the  erection  of 
tinildings,  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  wen«  at  all  mh^quatc,  and 
the  first  years  wen*  i>assed  in  mueh  disi*omfort  and  discounigement. 


A  further  appropriation  of  $49,900  by  the  legislature,  made  April  18, 
1861,  was  solely  for  the  completion  of  the  elaborate  building  originally 
planned,  and  did  but  little,  if  anything,  toward  satisfying  the  press- 
ing needs  for  the  equipment  of  the  departments  of  instruction.  The 
failure  of  the  contractor,  through  the  stress  of  the  times,  produced  a 
local  irritation  which  was  not  allayed  for  many  years,  and  the  ina- 
bility to  provide  means  and  apparatus  for  satisfactory^  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture,  together  with  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
isolation  of  the  institution,  alienated  many  who  had  been  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  the  movement.  There  was  but  one  course  of  study 
offered,  and  the  school  year  was  practically  of  but  one  session,  begin- 
ning about  the  middle  of  February  and  ending  early  in  December. 
Four  classes  were  recognized.  They  were  designated  by  numbers — 
first  (senior),  second,  third,  and  fourtli.  Each  student  was  required 
to  perform  three  hours  of  manual  labor  per  day,  and  assignments  were 
made  to  particular  parts  of  the  farm  or  garden,  as  the  season  or 
weather  permitted.  There  were  also  various  special  det-ails,  such  as 
the  care  of  animals,  culinary,  janitor,  and  other  service  in  the  college 
building,  which  were  arranged  on  application  to  the  president.  The 
list  of  details  was  changed  and  published  monthly,  though  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  a  student  to  retain  the  same  detail  for  several  months 
consecutively.  The  first  class  graduated  in  December,1861,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  in  the  institution.  Their  dissertations  were  chiefly  upon 
chemical  subjects,  analyses  of  ores,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  showed  the 
superior  attractiveness  and  strength  of  that  department.  Up  to  this 
time  the  institution  was  known  locally  as  the  *  'Farm  School,"  and  legally 
as  the  "Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. "  Desiring  a  name  that 
would  more  distinctly  indicate  the  grade  and  character  of  instruction 
which  it  was  designed  to  offer,  it  was  changed  in  1862  to  the  "Agricul- 
tural College  of  Pennsylvania,"  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  students 
unable  to  enter  the  lowest  college  class,  a  preparatory  department  was 
organized.  The  civil  war  introduced  another  and  distinct  obst.acle  to 
the  success  of  the  young  institution.  Under  the  excitement  and  stimu- 
lus of  the  times  many  students  entered  the  Army,  and  finally,  in 
1864,  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  all  school  exercises  for  more 
than  four  months.  As  a  consequence  no  class  was  graduated  in  that 
year,  and  the  continuity  of  work  and  plans  generally  were  much  inter- 
rupted. 

THE  LAND  GRANT  OP  1862. 

In  1862  the  now  well-known  Morrill  bill  passed  Congress.  By  it 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to  780,000  acres  of  public  land 
for  the  "  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  respectively 
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prescribe,  in  onler  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  induBtrial  clasnes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.'* 

By  an  act  of  the  le^slatureof  Pennsylvania  approved  April  1, 1863, 
the  State  accepted  this  trust  and  pledged  its  faith  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect.  The  sale  of  th(M»e  public  lands,  however,  was  delayed  and 
hampered  by  provisions  in  the  act  of  a(*ceptance,  and  by  lack  of  pro- 
visions also,  so  that  the  sale  was  not  completed  until  1867,  when  the 
total  procee<i8  were  found  to  l)e  $439,186.80.  Meanwhile  there  was 
sharp  rivalry  iM'tween  the  different  e<lncAtional  institutions  of  the 
State,  several  of  which  considered  themselves  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  this  fund. 

At  a  si)ecial  meetinjr  of  the  judiciary  committ-ee  of  the  legislature 
at  Ilarrisburg  March  3,  1864,  Dr.  Pugh  reviewed  the  situation  as 
follows: 

Seyeral  propoAitionB  in  relation  to  this  land  scrip  have  been  preoented  to  the 
conunittee.  which,  m>  far  08  I  nnderetand  them,  embrace — 

FifHt.  A  pn>po(rititm  to  divide  the  fund  among  three  or  fonr  old  institationii, 
letting  each  t*fltabliHh  a  prof(>8HorMhip  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and 
employ  a  teacher  of  military  ta(*ticft. 

StH'ond.  A  pn)|)oHition  tf)  divide  it  among  a  large  number  of  literary  institntiouB, 
involving  the  necttwity  of  giving  Home  to  all  that  combine  to  apply  for  it. 

Third.  A  propo«ition  t^i  (*Htabli8h  a  M*h(K)l  of  agriculture  in  (me  place,  a  Rchool 
of  mechanic  artu  in  another,  and  a  military  w*bool  in  a  third. 

lie  then  proctMHled  to  discuss  thes^^  propositions,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that — 

The  land-Rcrip  fund  in  not  more  than  sulRcient  to  endow  one  college,  and  hence 
should  not  l)e  di\ided,  and  that  it  shoald  be  given  to  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Pennsylvania  until  some  other  institution  having  a  better  claim  upon  it  shall  apply 
for  it. 

In  a  report  upon  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  colleges  for  agricul- 
ture and  the  nuH*hanicarts,a<ldn*ss<Hl  to  the  trustees  at  alnnit  thistime, 
Pn^sident  Pugh  detailed  the  organization  and  e<|uipnient  necessary 
for  an  industrial  institution  of  the  first  gra<le  which  would  1m'  possil)le 
for  the  State  of  IVnnsylvania  to  w»<*un»  by  approjiriating  the  pnK*e<Hls 
of  the  land-s<*rip  fund  to  its  existing  agricultural  college.  lie  showtnl 
the  resoun*es  of  the  more  prominent  American  <H)lleges,  and  displaye<i 
a  grasp  of  the  situation  and  a  farsight<Mlne,Hs  which  argmnl  well  for 
the  success  of  the  institution  over  which  he  pn^sideti.  But  unfortu- 
nately aiHi  most  unoxiMH*t4MlIy,  for  he  was  a  young  man  of  vigorous, 
even  rugged,  health,  he  was  s4M)n  after  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  lalK)rs  and  died  in  April,  lsr>4.  To  his  sudden  and  untimely  death 
may  l>eas<Tibe<l  tliech(»ck  which  the  institution  nn^eived  and  the  chief 
reas4>n  for  its  want  of  suc<*ess  during  the  next  few  j-ears.  To  the 
chaii  of  chemistry,  the  cuily  one  at  all  well  equippcnl,  was  calle<l  Dr. 
<^eorge  i\  Caldwell,  the  fritMid  and  as.«UKMate  of  Dr.  Pugh  in  Kurope, 
while  the  presidenc}-  wiu*  tilled  lat4»  in  thi»  year  by  the  eleetion  of  Dr. 
William  II.  Allen,  longass4M*iat4*d  with  (lirard  College,  in  Philadelphia. 
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In  lHr>4  the  college  Imilding,  the  work  uiK>n  which  hml  lieen  delayinl 
and  intf^rrupt^^l  for  variouH  reasons,  whm  finally  <*oniplete<l  and  thrown 
oiM*n  for  the  use  of  students. 

In  the  re|iort  of  that  year  the  deficit  in  ninninfc  exi^enneH  waa  found 
to  be  HO  ifreat  that  the  annual  <*harKe  was  iiien*a84Hl  to  $i*<ni,  with  the 
Mtatement  that  it  w*aM  ho|MM|  that  wlien  the  endowment  was  HCM*iinNl 
then*  eonUI  Im»  a  nMurn  to  Xhv  old  rate. 

Provision  was  made  at  this  time  for  military  drill,  and  the  manual 
lalM>r  of  one  day  was  given  up  to  make  pia4*e  for  it.  With  the  eh»M* 
of  lHr»U  Dr.  Allen  n^innl  and  (ven.  John  Fras4*r,  who  hail  <MM*upi4Hl  the 
chair  of  niathe!nati(*s  for  two  years,  lNM*anie  pn»sident.  For  some  time 
then*  had  Inmmi  a  growing  f<M*ling  that  the  maiiual-lalNir  system  was 
not  a  succ«»ss.  While  mu<*h  work  ha«l  Immmi  done,  it  was  largely  of  the 
rtmghest  kind  of  farm  lalN>r,  acknowUnlgtMl  to  1>e  of  hut  little  «Nluca- 
tional  valae  and  carri^nl  on  under  circunistaim's  not  caliMiIatiMl  I41 
instill  any  love  for  agriculture  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  Iti« 
adv(N*at4^  s*H*m<Hl  unable  to  devise  any  means  a4hM|iiate.  to  n*<h»ero  it 
from  tlie  repnMU'h  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  the  time  seemcMl  ri|M* 
for  a  rhaiige. 

REC)K<iAXIZATI<>N. 

By  an  act  appnivcsl  February  10,  isr,7,  th<»  entire  pnK-e^Mls  of  thf 
Congn^ssioiml  land  gnint  wi^rc  appn^priatiNl  to  th<Migricultural  4*<illi»^i« 
on  <*onditi<m  that  the  trustis^  establish,  roinlurt,  and  maintain  in 
<*onn<M*tinn  ^ith  the  (*<>llcg<*  thr«M*  c\iM»rim<*ntal  faniis-on«»  near  thf 
iHillfg**,  one  in  the  «»a.M«Tn,  and  on«»  in  the  W4»Ht4«rn  part  of  th«*  Stat«* 
and  ^l.'i,'^^*^.')^!  was  imnHHllatvly  S4»t  sfNirt  f<irthat  pur|N»4*.  Inanti«'t 
fuition  of  this  ai'lioii  and  the  substantial  tiiianrial  Imnis  whirh  it  wa^ 
ex|HM*t4H|  this  n«*w  fund  would  fiiriiinh,  M'vonil  nMlit'al  rluuurfs  in  tin* 
managcmvnt  of  tin*  iiistitiition  had  1n*4*ii  nM*ommen«hMl  to  and  ad«»pt«il 
by  the  I  rust  ••4's  at  th«Mr  m«»^*linu  in  S*pi<MnlM»r,  lst;i;.  The  chararUT 
of  th<*s4*  ohaiig««s  will  apiN*ar  from  th<*  folU»wing  quotations: 

Thf  niU*  riM|iiin!ijf  r\fry  Htuilfnt  to  work  thni-lionrn  «taily  on  tin*  farm.havinir 
|ini\»*<l  iiiiifonitl>  injiinoiii«  t4*  tlif  rmatiti.t)  iitnl  «M|iirntioiiul  iiit«*n*«tj«  «>f  th<*  <^»1 
\i*iC**.  «hiU)  rtimf  to  Ik*  viiforc***]  at  ihi*  ♦■inl  of  th«*  |in-«'fit  t«»nii. 

Pnivision  was  mad«*  for  tin*  voluntary  laUir  <»f  stud<*iitH  and  thfir 
|mynu*nt  then* for. 

TIh'  phyHiral  i-ti  n  !•••  ;nv«'n  t>y  th«»  thn««*  hotin**  LiUt  nil«»  will  U»  fnlljr  ri*pljK>«l 
tn  tht*  Mtndt'titi*  *»{  thi*  i-<«lli';^>  il»  tt.irtint  tit  l>v  tht*  «latl\  tiiiiitnr\  (Irill  wliH'h  will 
h«Ti'.ift«T  U»  r»»|t»in««l  of  t|»«'iii.  Thf  «ttiil*'nt«  of  thf  |»r»'| oratory  fli'|urtni«*Qt  will 
U»  ••HT»  i**-*!  om  hour  «l.iil>  in  a  k'^tiitja'^niiii  whii  h  w:ll  In*  f»ri»M4hM  f«ir  th«*ir  o* 
AKnt'tiltttn*  ^^\\\  U*  tatu'ht  .i^  .in  f*i|ii'nni«  nt.il  «<  ifn<'«*.  an«l  will  U*  pbn^nl  iin«l«-r 
tb«'  ran'itf  a  iirofi««mi>r  of  oirnrulttin*.  who  will  m^»*inMmiii(»n  l»y  iiN^in«of  Uii»k» 
aii<l  It^  tiir««»  It)  th«'  i  t.vM  naiin.  ntiin«*riMt«  «-%|a'nit)fntM  on  tb«*  fanu.  an«l  «ini«^i1 
tnral  «*ii'>ir«i<>ii««  K\**r>  iitTi«l*tiC  in  thi*  «l**{>«irtn)fnt  will  )■*  rt'4itiin'«l  t«>  A'«fKt«t  iri 
tht*  Work  I  onn*^  t<il  with  thf  *'\]m  ntm  •  t«  .iihI  to  r*^  ••nl  th«  in  in  a  iut*lu«4lUMlniu 
Ujuk.  wbi4  h  will  \m*  rSAinint^l  froui  tiiut*  to  tun«>  \*y  Uv*  lu^tnutur. 
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Tlu»  (M>llo>fi«  yivir  wh8  divith^d  iiit^i  two  tt^rius  of  twenty  wtn^ks  ewh, 
and  tlio  expense's  wore  raiscKl  to  ♦'260  jn-r  year. 

ThrtM*  four-yeiir  coursoH  of  study  were  ostablinluMi — «jeiu»nil  seionee, 
agriculture,  and  literature.  A  jjraded  Hystem  of  military  instriietion 
was  also  adoptcMl  in  eonneetion  with  military  drill,  whieh  all  students 
were  recjuireil  t«>  tak(*  unless  ex <*used  lH*eause  of  eonseientious  seniples 
or  physical  disability.  The  faculty  was  inen>as4M]  in  numlHM*,  and  a 
strong  efTort  was  made  to  sc^eure  young,  enerii^etic,  and  enthusitustie 
men  of  siN»eial  fitness  for  their  particular  departments.  LilK'ral  pro- 
vision was  maile  for  sui)erintendeuce  and  instruction  in  the  pi*epara- 
tory  de|>artment,  together  with  practice  work  in  the  various  sul)j(*<*ts 
of  study.  Such  pnictical  work  and  original  investigation,  heix>  first 
caHecl  *'pra<*ticum,"  had  never  lH*fore  Ikhmi  systematically  establisluHl 
except  in  chemistry.  A  course  in  mechanical  an<]  civil  engin<H'ring 
and  one  in  mining  an<l  metallurgy  were  project<Hl  and  {mrtially 
arningHl  for. 

Notwithstanding  the  incnvised  charges  t^)  students  and  the  larger 
income  the  financial  condition  of  the  in.stitutitm  was  not  improved. 
The  larger  number  of  instructors  and  the  various  obligations  incurred 
in  the  acceptjince  of  the  land-scrip  fund  proved  a  serious  drain  ui)on 
the  resoure4*s  at  hand.  The  number  of  students  rapidly  diminished, 
partly  IxH-aust*  of  the  incn*jis(Hl  ex|)4»nse,  partly  lKH*aus4»  of  the  higher 
standard  of  atlmission,  and  a  lack  of  c<ni(idenci'  in  the  stability  of  the 
4Mdlege.  No  class  had  Ikhmi  graduated  in  1SII7,  and  when,  in  June, 
1n;8,  the  last  of  the  old  stud(*nts  fmssed  out  there  were  but  few  to  take 
their  places.  The  presidency  was  again  vacat<Hl  in  this  year,  and 
s*»veral  changes  nuuh»  in  the  inten>st  of  econom}*  and  rt»trenchnu»nt 
di<i  not  increase  confidence  in  the  futunM>f  the  institution.  When 
Dr.  Tlnmias  II.  liurrowe-s,  formerly  State  suix^rintendent  of  public 
in.structitm,  took  the  presidency  in  1S<»7  he  was  given  full  |K)wer  todo 
what  stHMiHHl  io  him  wise  in  ortler  to  ndieve  tlie  stn»ssof  the  situati<m. 
lie  appli<Ml  hiinsi^If  vigorously  to  the  task  and  |M*rsonally  su|M*rin- 
tendinl  the  management  of  the  farm  as  well  as  the  work  of  instruction. 
He  was  es|M*cially  active  in  putting  Hie  farm  int-o  first-class  cond it i(m 
and  in  si»curing  n»cognition  from  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Theivwas 
pnictically  luit  one  cours<»  of  study  maintained,  and  the  old  arninge- 
meiit  of  sessions  and  vacations  and  the  manual  lalN^r  system  wen^ 
restoH'd  as  lM*ing  more  in  harnumy  with  the  surnnindings.  An 
''annual  harvest  nM-eption"  was  hehl  during  the  last  four  or  five  (lays 
of  the  spring  term.  During  the  foren<M)ns  the  classes  were  examined, 
and  while  the  professors  and  students  were  thus  en<j:aged  the  college 
and  farm  were  o|H*n  to  the  ins|MH'tion  of  guests.  In  the  aftern<N>ns 
military  ilrill  was  given  and  newly  inventcMi  implements  and  machin- 
ery triwi. 

In  the  evenings  le<»tures  wen»  delivered  by  the  faculty  and  others, 
and  literarj'and  social  entertainment  given  by  the  stud<3Uls*  societies. 
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A  K^'neniUH  einmUrof  invitHtion  proffering  fn^  entertainment  wab 
Hent  out,  but  in  the  w^eond  year  of  its  trial  that  which  was  long  after* 
wanls  known  an  the  ''  bi^  day  *'  brou^^ht  so  large  and  heterogeneciUH  a 
btKiy  of  viHitorK,  many  of  whom  had  little  knowUnlge  of  or  inten^t  in 
the  institution,  that  the  plan  was  modifi(>d  an<l  liec^ame  a  trial  of  fann- 
ing implements,  particularly  reaiH*rs.  Gradually  this  was  done  away 
with,  another  tinH»sand  pla4*4ss  prov(Ml  more  satisfa(*tor\' to  the  manu- 
fa4»tuK*rs.  Karly  in  June,  1H71,  and  very  shortly  after  Dr.  Burrowef*'H 
tleath,  Kev.  Dr.  James  (.'ald<*r  iMM-ame  president.  It  wan  at  this  time 
that  the  privileges  of  the  college  wen*  first  oi)ene<l  to  young  women. 
On  applieation  t4>  the  fa<*ulty  two  were  given  provisional  entrance  ami 
a  n*solution  drawn  up  rec*omniending  this  change  U>  the  lM>ard  of 
trust4M»s.  The  n^solution  was  approvinl  at  the  next  me(«ting  of  the 
iNMird.  l*he  studies  were  again  cast  into  thnn*  courses:  An  agrionU 
tural,  a  m'ientific,  and  a  clansieal.  The  n  urn  tier  of  students  slowly 
in<*nvise4l,  and  for  some  time  the  average  attendance  during  the  year 
was  about  15<i,  including  prejiarator}'  and  music  pupils,  while  fnmi 
tlin»e  to  S4»ven  gra4luat4*s  were  wnl  out  each  year.  Tp  to  this  time  the 
coUegi*  ha<i  Uhmi  con<lucte<l  on  the  general  plan  of  a  iMianling  s<*h(M>I. 
All  stmlents  ex<vpt  tlH)S4»  living  in  the  immediate  neighUirhcxMl 
nN>m<Hl  and  iMuinhHl  in  the  college  building.  Alniut  1S73  students 
lN*gan  to  live  outsicle  of  the  C4>llege,  and  in  a  short  time  the  t)oarding 
de|»iirtment  c<*as4Hl  t4>  Is*  maintaincHl,  though  for  some  years  thereafter 
private  lioanling  chilis  4*fmtinu(Ml  t4)  urn*  |iartsof  the  college  building. 

Hut  little  eniHiu rage ment  was  given  1 41  ass4MMat ions  other  than  the 
(»stablish4*4l  literary  s4NM4*ti4's  and  th<»s4*  of  the  most  general  character. 
I>ilTen»ntiation  in  cours«*s  of  stu4ly  ha4l  but  just  liegun,  and  was  morv 
in  name  than  fa4*t,  while  (*ommunity  of  life  and  method  were  marked 
on  almost  every  han<l.  The  nutans  of  a4*C4*ss  wert*  S4>mewhat  improved, 
but  I(4*llef4mt4s  \2  mil<«s  distant,  was  the  nean^st  available  railniad  fft*- 
ti4m.  No  class  was  )fra4luat4Hl  in  1H72,  and  the  'ndlege  year  was  then 
ma«le  t4)  iM'gin  in  August  and  end  in  July.  In  1H74  the  name  was 
again  4*hang(Hl  t4>  the  Pennsylvania  State  Odiegi*.  This  change  of 
name  waHc*«msiden«4l  n<<4*dful  lMH*ause  '* agricultural  C4>1  lege**  not  only 
faihMl  t4i  expr(*ss  the  bn*a4lth  of  puqHiM*  (*4>nten]plat<Hl  hy  the  laws 
umler  whit'h  the  (*4illege  nHM*ive4l  its  endowment,  but  misUnl  many  as 
t4>  its  n*al  cliara4*t4*r,  Iea4ling  them  t4>  sup|M>s4'  that  it  was  alone  for 
thiMM*  i%ho  int4Mid«*4l  t4i  lie  farmers.  In  1k7(>  the  long  vacation  was 
chan^inl  from  winter  t4)  summer,  anil  the  <*«>IIt^e  was  brought  mor%* 
n4*arly  in  line  with  the  oilier  iNlu4*ational  institutions  of  the  State  than 
it  lia4l  lMH*n  at  any  pr4*vious  time.  The  chief  p<H*uliaritie^  were  in  the 
nN|uin'ment  of  military  drill  and  manual  labor.  The  drill  was  ear- 
n4*4l  4in  i»ith  4*4»m|iarative  n*gularity  and  suc*«*t»?«s.  Uniforms  were 
riM^uinsl,  and  for  a  time  W4*rt*  worn  at  all  public  and  general  colleire 
exen*iM^,  an4l  a  n*giilar  system  of  guanis  and  4<ontroI  was  attempted. 
Military  tiictics  lMM*am<*  a  {mrt  <if  the  curriculum  in  1^75,  but  it  waa 
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not  until  1877  that  an  Army  officer  was  detailed  by  the  (irovernment  to 
.take  charge  of  the  military  department.  PreviouH  to  that  time  it  was 
under  the  care  of  some  niemlier  of  the  faculty.  The  manual-lalHir 
iiyntem  up  tc  1H78  or  1879  was  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  earlier  years,  exceptini^;  that  the  junior  and  senior  classes  were  not 
n'quired  to  do  other  than  their  laboratory  work.  Students  or  classes 
were  detailed  for  labor  of  (mrticular  kindi^,  iR*cording  to  the  nee<ls  of 
the  farm  or  ganlen.  The  sui^erintendent  of  the  farm  and  his  fonMuen 
had  charge  of  the  work.  The  professors  took  but  little  part  in  it  and 
had  no  res|K)usibility  in  the  matter.  The  iK>verty  of  its  n^sults  wjis 
so  apparcMit  that  it  became  a  matter  of  frequent  concern  to  the  fac> 
ulty,  but  it  was  not  until  after  many  conferences  and  K»i)orts  from 
c*ommittees  that  a  more  satisfactory  basis  was  established. 

In  this  the  aim  was  to  undertake  no  labor  of  any  kind  which  was 
not  distinctly  educational  in  its  character,  and  when  this  end  had 
been  attained  the  student  was  to  pass  on  to  something  else.  There 
was  to  Im«  no  lalxir  for  the  mere  sake  of  labor;  this  was  to  Ik«  n»legated 
to  cases  of  discipline,  where  it  was  given  as  a  punishment.  The  dif- 
ferent stHjtions,  moreover,  were  to  Im^  under  the  supc*rintendence  and 
dir(H*tion  of  the  memliers  of  the  faculty,  to  ea<*h  of  whom  was 
assigned  some  particular  line  of  **  prai*ticum  "  work.  In  this  scheme 
the  laboratory  practice  was  accounted  ai>art,  and  it  was  enlargiMl  and 
extended  so  as  to  embra<-e  work  in  physics,  botany,  and  other  sciences, 
not  before  tiCated  in  this  way.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement 
could  but  partially  relieve  the  difficulty.  The  facilities  and  means 
of  instruction,  the  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  were  not  incn^ased  by  it,  and  but  meager  funds  were 
available  for  carrying  out  the  plan  thus  deviscMl.  At  the  same  time 
the  courses  of  study  were  under  revision,  and  the  adjustment  to  their 
needs,  which  each  year  made  more  evident,  was  a  matU»r  of  anxious 
and  prolonged  consideration  by  the  faculty  in  committee  and  other- 
wise. In  great  measure  it  w«is  an  atU*mpt  to  make  one  dollar  go  as 
far  as  two,  and  one  man  do  the  work  of  two.  In  those  years  of  toil 
under  discouragt*ment  and  disail vantages,  hardly  possible  to  proix^rly 
weigh  at  this  time,  then«  was  kept  steadily  in  view  the  obligations  of 
the  institution  to  the  organic  a(*ts  under  which  it  ha<l  l>een  establisluHi 
and  was  supporte<l,  and  unusual  care  was  taken  to  keep  within  the 
spirit  of  those  re<|uin*ments.  L<K)king  back  U|M)n  that  time,  more- 
over, we  may  s^^e  all  along  the  slow  working  out  of  the  principles  of 
industrial  education  in  all  of  their  ramifications  as  they  became 
reveale<l  by  practical  experience  and  needs.  The  greatest  lack  was 
in  the  line  of  mechanical  work,  for  which  siiecial  tools  and  shofis 
were  netnled.  The  small  beginnings  of  this  work  in  a  crampe<l,  ill- 
lighted  room  in  the  cellar  of  the  main  building,  with  a  few  of  the 
simplest  tools  only,  and  facilities  for  but  a  few  students  at  a  time, 
would  apiiear  ridiculous  in  comparis<m  with  the  elaborate  provisions 
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of  later  time,  were  it  not  that  the  diflference  lies  not  in  the  principlea 
involved,  but  in  the  means  and  facilities  for  their  illustration  and 
demonstration. 

This  expansion  of  the  ideas  of  general  industrial  education  met  with 
more  real  opposition  than  any  other  feature  in  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution, an  opposition  none  the  less  real  because  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  covert,  and  often  Vacillating.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  very 
many  of  the  industrial  colleges  of  this  day  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  and  to  have  come  under  the  patronage  of  men  whose  educa- 
tion and  life  have  been  so  dominated  by  their  classical  environment 
and  training  that  no  other  seems  to  them  a  real  education.  To  such 
men  industrial  education  means  but  the  adding  of  so  much  of  indus- 
trial work  as  the  old-time  courses  of  study  will  permit.  Every  step  in 
industrial  education  has  been  in  the  face  of  such  prejudice  more  or 
less  openly  displayed.  Almost  every  new  subject  introduced  has 
meant  substitution  for  or  crowding  out  of  some  other  and  older  one 
long  regarded  as  an  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  Progress  under 
such  circumstances  is  slow,  and  it  is  probably  best  that  it  should  be 
slow,  thus  avoiding  extremes  and  giving  opportunity  for  each  new 
step  to  prove  its  own  inherent  value  and  strength.  Although  the 
organic  law  relative  to  general  industrial  education  was  that  under 
which  the  college  received  its  support,  and  had  been  in  force  since 
1868,  the  institution  was  for  many  years  thereafter  generally  ana 
locally  known  as  the  agricultural  college,  and.  three  persons  out  of 
four  looked  upon  it  as  a  purely  agricultural  institution,  the  only 
object  of  which  was  to  teach  agriculture.  This  was  made  the  more 
prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  because  of  the  three  experimental 
farms  which  had  been  established  as  aforesaid,  and  the  management 
of  which  had  given  rise  to  much  ill-feeling  and  acrimonious  discus- 
sion. Much  had  been  hoped  from  field  experimentation  of  varioas 
kinds.  It  had  been  carried  on  with  little  or  no  accompanying  labora- 
tory tests  and  often  under  circumstances  which  rendered  the  results 
either  doubtful  or  of  minor  value.  The  chemical  examination  of 
commercial  fertilizers  had  not  yet  come  under  legal  control.  The 
farms  were  api)ealed  to  for  information  which  they  were  unable  to  or 
did  not  give.  Their  silence  or  inability  was  interpreted  to  mean  their 
improper  management  or  control  and  the  diversion  of  funds  for  their 
support  to  other  purposes.  The  influence  of  the  grange  was  solicited 
and  employed,  and  the  feeling  that  the  institution  had  failed  to  meet 
its  obligations  was  deep  and  widespread.  It  was  in  a  measure  inten- 
sified by  personal  animosities  and  jealousies  arising  from  changes  in 
the  faculty  and  board  of  trustees.  Meanwhile,  the  college  itself, 
somewhat  removed  from  the  centers  of  turmoil,  and  outside  of  the 
horizons  of  strongest  criticism,  was  going  on  quietly  about  its  daily 
work,  becoming  stronger  and  better  with  each  year,  and  slowly  solv- 
ing within  its  own  walls  the  real  problems  of  industrial  education. 
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A  K^ADce  at  the  financial  condition  at  this  time  will  show  somewhat 
the  difficulties  and  hindrances  of  the  situation.  The  sole  income 
was  130,000  per  year»  which  was  derived  from  a  State  bond,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  scrip  sales,  and  an  addition  of  nearly  190,000  given 
by  the  Stat<e  as  partial  compensation  for  the  meager  amount  which 
that  sale  had  produced. 

The  expenses  were  not  only  the  salary  list  and  general  expense  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  but  also  the  interest  upon  a  mortgage  debt 
of  180, 0(M)  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
upon  a  constantly  increasing  floating  debt  which  it  was  found  not  pos- 
sible to  avoid. 

When  in  1878  the  State  lifted  this  mortgage  debt  a  ray  of  hope  shot 
across  the  path  that  had  so  long  been  beclouded,  which  was  as  valu- 
able perhaps  for  the  implied  obligation  and  paternity  of  the  State  as 
for  the  direct  gift  made.  But  the  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of 
the  college  were  still  in  excess  of  its  funds  for  support,  and  the 
model  farms  were  a  constant  drain  upon  the  treasury.  The  difficul- 
ties in  satisfactory  management  of  the  two  outlying  farms  became  so 
pronouncecl  that  their  sale  began  to  be  agitated.  The  idea  grew,  but 
slowly.  The  favorite  project  of  the  founders  of  the  institution  and 
that  upon  which  the  gift  of  the  original  land-scrip  proceeds  had 
hinged  was  not  easily  set  aside.  About  this  time  the  experiment 
station  idea  began  to  loom  alwve  the  horizon,  and  it  gradually  became 
evident  to  all  parties  concerned  that  in  it  was  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  was  still  several  years  later  before  the  farms  were  sold  and 
the  prociHHls  turned  into  the  treasury.  Meanwhile,  various  changes 
ha<l  taken  place  in  the  faculty,  and  to  other  difficulties  were  added 
those  of  internal  management  incident  to  changing  and  divided 
authority  and  the  intnxluetion  of  new  methods  and  elements.  For- 
tunately the  most  serious  effe<*t  was  but  temporary,  and  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  at  no  time  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  industrial 
e<lucation  lost  sight  of  or  even  ob6cure<l.  The  mechanic  art  work, 
industrial  drawing,  and  military  drill,  together  with  the  practicum 
work  in  the  different  deimrtments,  were  all  maintained  and  slowly 
amplified  as  means  and  time  would  i>ermit. 

I'rolmbly  in  nothing  was  more  real  difficulty  experienc^ed  than  in 
answering  and  satisfying  the  queries  of  the  public,  with  whom  all 
Hucc<'88  is  measureil  by  the  number  of  studentu  in  attemlance  and  who 
can  not  understand,  much  less  appreciate,  the  obligations,  moral  as 
well  as  legal,  which  inhen*  in  the  charter  of  an  institution  of  learning. 
That  the  college  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  its  friends  had  hoped  was 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes  difficult  to  correlate  or  estimate  the  individ- 
ual value  of,  but  no  U*ss  potent  in  results.  To  its  isolation  much  has 
commonly  been  attributed,  but  this  has  been  a  mixed  factor  and  has 
worke<l  in  both  ways,  for  while  doubtless  preventing  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  institution  among  the  people  of  the  State,  it  has 
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been  aliM>  by  that  iaolation  during  the  days  of  its  youth  and  immatu- 
rity that  the  institution  has  l)een  able  to  override  and  outgrow  the 
criticism  and  opposition,  which  has  lost  much  of  itA  vigor  by  the  fric- 
tion of  distance,  and  thus  to  tide  over  periods  of  weakness  which 
might  otherwise  have  proved  fatal. 

PRESIDENT  ATHERTON. 

To  the  last  fifteen  years  should  be  credited  not  only  a  natural  and 
healthy  and  internal  growth  and  expansion  along  all  the  lines  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  institution,  but  ahio  and  particularly  the  recog- 
nition of  the  paternity  of  the  State  and  the  full  establishment  of  that 
relation.  How  difficult  this  task,  under  how  much  of  discouragement 
and  omiosition  it  has  been  aooomplished,  no  one  not  an  eyewitness  and 
a  closely  interested  observer  can  fully  appreciate.  It  called  for  an 
alertness  and  an  acute  grasp  of  the  situation  in  all  its  relations,  as 
that  sittiation  varied  and  fluctuated  from  time  to  time,  joined  with  ^ 
power  of  sustained  labor  when  exigencies  arose,  that  ft«w  men  woui 
have  been  willing  to  undertake,  even  were  they  able  to  do  so.  It  has 
raised  the  institution  from  the  position  of  one  practically  local,  even 
provincial  in  some  respects,  to  that  plane  to  which  its  history  and  ante* 
cedents  entitled  it  in  theory,  but  which  had  long  been  denied  it  in 
fact,  namely,  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Looking  back  over 
the  events  of  that  time,  one  may  now  see  the  different  steps  by  which 
this  result  has  been  secured  and  may  read  their  significance.  The 
first  one,  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station,  proved  abortive 
under  the  ax  of  executive  disapproval.  Since  then  every  measure 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  has  t>een,  somewhat  cau- 
tiously, perhaps,  at  first,  but  later  heartily  indorsed,  and  has  provided 
in  suc<*ession  commodiotw  buildings  for  the  experiment  station,  the 
departments  of  liotany  and  horticulture,  of  physics  and  chemistry,  of 
military  wience,  and  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering, 
hesid<«  Sloven  dwelling  houses  for  the  professors  of  the  institution  and 
a  separate*  <lormitory  for  young  women. 

In  a«ldition  to  these  new  structure's,  the  original  main  building  has 
been  alteriMl  fmm  time  to  time  in  order  to  mc4*t  the  nf*«d  for  belter 
a(*<*omniodations,  and  much  of  it  has  thus  l)een  pnM*tically  rebuilt* 
Always  not4Ml  for  its  massive  size  and  a  dignified  simplicity  liefltting 
its  industrial  purpose,  the  changi*s  have  preserved  these  features  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  enhanced  its  usefulness  and  beauty. 
While  still  largely  use<l  as  a  <lormitor>\  it  contains  also  the  chapel, 
library,  and  various  recitation  rooms,  ttigether  with  the  natural  his* 
tory  and  indiutrial  museums  and  the  general  offices.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  and  campus  and  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  the 
addition  of  laboratory  apparatus,  and  ex|)ensive  machinery  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting  from  a  central  station — all  these  have  materially 
changed  the  face  of  aflain  and  added  a  new  and  modem  plant  to  the 
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property  which  thirty-eight  years  ago  witnessed  the  crude  l)eginuing8 
of  induHtrial  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  State  has  failed  or  refused  to  pro- 
vide for  the  child  of  her  adoption.  She  ha8  risen  by  degrees  to  the 
situation,  as  shown  by  her  acceptance  of  the  land-script  act  of  the 
UnitiHl  States;  and,  though  somewhat  grudgingly  at  first,  she  has  later 
with  commendable  generosity  guaranteed  her  support  as  new  needs 
arose.  The  nation,  moreover,  has  still  more  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally fixcHl  the  status  of  industrial  education  in  this  country  by  its  a(*t 
of  ISIH),  supplementing  that  of  1862,  under  which  the  State  College  is 
the  Iwneficiar)'  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  its  thirty-eight  years  of  existence  336  students  have  been  gradu- 
attMl  in  the  full  courses  of  study.  Of  this  number  13  were  young 
women.  Twenty-four  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  directly  in  agri- 
culture or  closely  aUie<l  industries;  59  are  doc^tors,  lawyers,  or  min- 
isters; 40  are  teachers,  for  the  most  part  in  industrial  institutions; 
189  are  in  business  more  or  less  technical;  16  are  dead,  and  8  are 
unknown. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1861.  Owing  to  interruption  caused 
by  the  war,  and  by  changes  in  courses  of  study,  none  were  graduated 
in  1864,  1867,  and  1872.  The  average  number  graduating  in  classes 
of  the  last  five  years  has  been  29.  Of  the  several  thousand  students 
who  spent  longer  or  shorter  time  at  the  institution  many  are  occupying 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  are  leading  citizens  in  their 
respective  localities.  Various  circumstances  preventetl  their  com- 
pleting the  full  course  required  for  taking  a  degree,  but  they  have 
carried  away  much  of  the  spirit  and  influenci'  which  a  college  life 
fjumishes,  and  have  often  proved  their  loyalty  to  their  alma  mat-er. 
Many  of  them  would  never  have  gone  l>eyond  the  common  schools 
had  it  not  Imh^u  for  the  opportunities  which  the  State  College  afforded 
them. 

SCHOOLS  ASl>  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  organization  of  technical  instruction  in  the  college  allows  a 
wide  range  of  election  by  courses,  but  very  little  by  8|M'cial  subjects. 
If  a  student  wishes  to  take  up  ele<*trical  engincM^ring,  for  example,  he 
finds  a  course  in  that  subject  carefully  arranged,  l>as4Hl  on  extended 
tnquir>'  and  ol>serA'ation,  tested  by  expt»rience,  containing  as  fir  as 
practicable  ever>'thing  that  is  essential  and  nothing  unesMMitial,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  considerable  amount  of  general  and 
liberalizing  studies  of  which  every  educated  man  may  properly  be 
exi)e<*ted  to  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge.  lie  also  finds 
himself,  as  a  meuilK^r  of  a  school,  following  his  si>ecia]  line  of  work 
in  close  an<l  sympathetic  relation  with  fellow-students  engaginl  in 
allied  but  distinct  portions  of  the  same  general  field,  and  his  conc4'i>- 
tions  are  thus  made  more  definite  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  his  own 
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specialty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  broadened  by  asaociation 
with  collateral  branches  of  the  same  Kreat  department  of  knowIed|<e. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  course,  systematically  pursuecl,  is  far 
more  useful  to  the  great  majority  of  underin*aduate  students  than 
any  permissible  election  by  subjects  could  possibly  be.  Some  cases 
occur,  however,  where  a  student  before  entering  college  has  satisfac- 
torily completed  a  portion  of  the  prescribed  work,  or  where  he  wishf^s, 
for  iiarticular  reasons,  to  specialize  in  some  direction  more  fully  than 
is  provided  for  in  the  established  course.  In  such  oases  a  selei*ti.in 
of  some  other  branch  of  work  is  allowed,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  sulwtituU*  chosen  shall  be  fully  e<iual,  both  in  educational  and  in 
te<*hnical  value,  to  the  subject  omitte<l.  The  course  in  elec*tri<*al 
engineering  has  b<^n  taken  merely  as  an  example.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  each  of  the  regular  technical  courses. 

The  number  of  four  years'  courses  now  organized  is  12,  as  follows: 

I.  Classical  course. 

II.  General  courses:  A  general  science  course,  a  Latin  scientific 
course. 

III.  Technical  courses:  A  course  in  agriculture,  a  course  in  biolog>', 
a  course  in  chemistr}*,  a  course  in  civil  engincM^ring,  a  course  in  eltK*- 
trical  engineering,  a  course  in  mathematics,  a  course*  in  m<«chanical 
engineering,  a  counw*  in  mining  enginee^ring,  a  c*ourse  in  physii^a. 

liesicles  them*  regular  courses  there  are  H  short  cf>ursos — I  in  agri- 
culture, 1  in  chemistr>',  2  in  mining,  and  an  elementary  course  in 
me<*iianicH. 

IVovision  is  also  made  for  an  extensive  range  of  ele<*tive  work  in 
ancient  and  moelern  language,  psychology,  ethics,  |MHlagagics,  his- 
t4>r>\  and  political  science. 

The  (*ounM^  aliove  enumerated  are  so  arrangiMl  as  in  gi*neral  to 
<MH*upy  a  stu<lent*s  full  time,  and  ea(*h  of  them,  exct^pt  the  classical 
<Miiini«\  leads  to  the  degnn*  of  liachclor  of  science. 

ilesides  these  €H>urs4»s,  students  who  ar««  fully  prefMinMl  t4>  enter 
the  fn^shnian  dasM  may  el<H*t  fnim  the  m*puraU*  branches  alMive  nanu^l 
a  «uffieient  nunilM^r  of  hours  to  fonn  a  full  (nmrse  leading  t4i  the  degree 
of  tiachelor  of  arts  or  bm'helor  of  philosophy. 

T)w  Kn^linh,  nist hematics,  ami  chemistry*,  and  either  French  or 
German  of  the  freshman  year  an*  re<|uinMl  of  all  candidates  for  any 
dej^riM*. 

StUflentM  puniutng  the  classieal  (*«)unM*  take  Inith  the  Ijitin  and  the 
GnH*k  of  the  freshman  and  Miphomon*  years  in  pla<««*  of  French  and 
itermnn,  ami  may  <*oiitinue  one  or  ls>th  <»f  the  former  studies  during 
the  junior  and  s4«nior  years. 

Students  pursuing  the  Iwitin  wMentifie  <*<iurse  take  the  I«a!in  of  the 
fn**thnian  and  sophomore  years  in  plM4*<*  of  Knt^hsh,  sml  may  either 
c«>ntinue  Ijitin  or  pursue  an  ele4*tive  coursi*  during  the  junt(»r  and 
senior  yearn. 
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StudentK  who  are  candidaten  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy 
may  Heleot,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  such  studies  scheduled 
for  a  given  session  as  will  fill  up  their  time,  the  regular  allotment  in 
the  cane  of  candidates  for  a  degree  being  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  reci- 
tations and  lectures  and  ten  hours  of  practicum.  The  practicum  work 
in  language,  history,  and  similar  subjects  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor,  and  consists  of  research  on  assigned  topics, 
practice  in  etymological  investigation,  digesting,  abstracting,  bibli- 
ography, antiquities,  etc.,  according  to  the  main  line  of  study  chosen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  at  the  college,  the  school  of  agri- 
culture offers  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  home  reading  and  study 
upon  te<*hnical  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects,  substantially 
uiK)n  the  Chautauqua  plan.  This  course  is  open  to  all  without  charge, 
excepting  the  actual  cost  of  the  books,  which  may  be  purchased  by 
St  udents  in  this  course  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  publishers' 
prices.  It  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
lK*lter  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  their  calling,  but 
who,  for  various  reasons,  can  not  take  any  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  college. 

The  several  courses  and  branches  of  instruction  are  grouped  in  the 
following  schcM)ls,  in  order  to  bring  into  close  relations  all  the  subjects 
lying  within  a  special  field,  and  thus  secure  greater  concentration 
and  effectiveness  of  work  than  would  otherwise  be  practicable: 

/.  St^hoiJ  of  agriculture. — Course  in  agriculture  (four  years);  spe- 
cial course  in  agriculture;  short  lecture  course  (twelve  weeks);  cream- 
ery men*s  course  (six  weeks);  dairy  course  (six  weeks);  Chautauqua 
course  (home  reading  and  study). 

S?.  S('h(H)l  of  natural  science. — C*ourse  in  biology;  course  in  chem- 
istry; short  course  in  chemistry  (two  years). 

S.  Sch(H)l  of  matlieinatics  and  physics. — Course  in  mathemati(*s; 
course  in  physics. 

4.  School  of  engineering, — Course  in  civil  engineering;  course  in 
electrical  engineering;  course  in  mechanical  engineering;  elementary 
cours(«  in  mechanics  (two  years). 

t*.  S(*tio<pl  of  mifien. — Course  in  mining  engineering;  short  course  in 
mining  (two  years);  short  Iwture  counw*  (twelve  weeks). 

6*.  ti(*h(HA  of  langiutge  and  literature. — Classical  course;  modem  lan- 
guages; Latin  scientific  course;  general  s(*ience  course. 

7.  SctuMtl  of  tiistory^  iwlitiiHil  science^  ami  philosophy. — ^The  several 
subjtH'tiS  include<l  in  this  school  are  incorporated  more  or  less  exU^n- 
sively  into  all  the  four  years*  courses,  but  separate  courses  in  them 
have  been  arranged. 


XXII. 

ST.  FRANCIS  COLLBOB,  LORBTTO. 

This  inHtitiitioD,  HittuiUMl  in  I^retto,  Cambria  Coant3%  Pa.,  about 
44  iiiileH  distant  from  C'n'HHon  Sprinp<,  on  the  diroct  route  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rai]roa<l  l)etw<*en  Philadelphia  and  IMttuburK,  is  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Franciscan  Brothers.  It  was  founded  by 
RU  Rev.  Michael  O'Connor^  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  year  1845. 
The  bishop  then  invit4Hi  a  few  Francisc*an  Brothers  from  Ireland  to 
make  a  fecundation  on  the  Alleghenies,  and  from  that  time  the  com- 
munity has  increas<*d  in  members,  esiKM^ially  of  German  and  American 
(Mrt^ntap*. 

The  collejje  was  charterwl  in  1858  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  with 
the  usual  privile^t^s  of  <*onferring  honors  and  ele^ret^.  The  hM*ation 
is  the  most  health}*  in  the  State,  the  Allegheny  Mountains  l>einfr  pn>- 
verbial  ft>r  pun»  waiter,  bracing  air,  and  picturestjue  scenery*.  ITie 
scholastic  year  <*omnH»m*4'S  S4*ptemlM*r  1  and  chines  alMiut  the  end  of 
Juno  following.  Students  an*  a4lmitt(Ml  fmm  H  yc*ars  of  ap*  to  man- 
hood; tN>anl  and  tuition  |myablc  in  advan(*e. 

T!i(*  full  courN4*  of  St  udies  <*mbra<N»s  Christian  doctrine,  readinfr,  pen- 
manship, Kii^lish  grammar,  arithmt^tic,  pH>}:raphy,  rhetoric,  ancient 
and  uKMlern  history,  natural  and  mental  philtisophy,  fD'oIotry,  astron- 
omy, useof  (h(*  ;;Io)h*s,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonom- 
««try,  enpne««riiitf,  sur%'eyinjr,  drawing,  archite<»tnn»,  ImniIc  k<*eptn|C, 
(*4inim<*r«Mal  law,  instrumental  and  V(M*al  music,  <*oni  posit  ion,  tofpether 
with  I^tin,  <vnM*k,  (ternian,  and  French  lanpia^ros. 

Shorthand  (the  Peniin  system)  and  tyfiewriting  are  incUubnl  in  the 
<*ounM*. 

/^o<in/ #*//ri/.v///,s.— Very  Ri'V.  K.  A.  Bush,  V.  F.;  Brother  Athana- 
tius,  ().  S.  F. ;  Brother  .Vnjrelus,  ().  S.  F. ;  Brother  AmbniM\  <).  S.  P.; 
Brother  I^iiHtiu*«,  ().  S.  F. ;  Bnither  Alphonsus,  (>.  S.  F. 

Brother  ThoniuH,  o.  S,  F.,  pn»feet  of  studi(*s  and  p*neral  discipline; 
Bnitlier  Felix,  O.  S.  F.,  w<*ond  pn»fect  of  studies  and  dls<*ipline;  Rev. 
F.  o'.'^hea,  eliapliiin;  Dr.  Murphy,  Ixin^tto,  Ph.,  physieian. 

OtV, ,  ,s  ttttil  ]n'i'f'tsyffrs.^Vrt^H'u\ru\^  Brother  Athnnatius,  <).  S.  F.; 
Viet«.pn»'*ident,  Broth«*r  Anp*lus,  O,  S.  F.  Tn»asurer,  Bmther  Imia- 
tins,  t).  S.  F.  SM*n«lary,  Bnither  Ambrose,  (>.  S.  F. ;  Bnither  AnireliM, 
OS.  F.;  Bnither  AnibroH«»,(K  S.  F.;  Brother  Paul,  (>.  S,  F.;  Brothi^r 
TliouiHH,  ().  S.  F.;  Brother  I^atiu«i,  C).  S.  F.;  Bn>ther  Bene«li(«t^ 
0.  S  F. ;  Brother  Basil,  (>.  S.  ¥.;  Urvliier  John,  O.  8.  F.  PruounOur, 
Brother  Alphonsus,  O.  6.  F. 


XXIII. 

ST.  VINCENT  COLLBOB,  BBATTY. 

This  institution,  under  the  management  of  members  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  well  known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  situated 
1  mile  southeast  of  Beatty,  a  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad,  39  miles  from  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1846  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Boniface  Wimmer,  O.  S.  B.,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  CaHinese  Congregation  of  Benedictines  and  first 
mitre<l  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  Abbey,  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
the  college. 

Right  Rev.  B.  Wimmer  was  bom  at  Thalmassing,  in  Bavaria,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1809;  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  July  31,  1831;  was 
invested  with  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  September  14,  1832;  was 
admitte<l  to  the  customary  vows  of  the  order  December  29, 1833;  came 
to  America  St^ptember  IG,  1846;  was  appointed  abbot  by  papal  brief 
SepU*ml)er  17,  1855;  was  raised  by  a  similar  document  in  1883  to  the 
dignity  of  archabbot,  and  died  Decembers^  1887,  full  of  years,  leaving 
as  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory  an  institution  whose 
career  in  all  its  departments  has  been  one  of  constant  success;  the 
13  stu<lents  of  the  first  collegiate  year  having  increased  to  over  300 
during  the  past  sc*hola8tic  term. 

The  college  is  incorporated  with  power  to  confer  the  usual  academic 
honors  and  degrees.  It  has  three  distinct  courses — the  theological, 
the  cla.ssical,  and  the  commercial. 

The  theological  is  completed  in  three  years,  and  comprises  theol- 
ogy— dogmatic,  moral,  and  pastoral— ecclesiastical  history,  liturgy, 
canon  law,  sacnnl  eloquence,  Gregorian  chant. 

The  classical  course  is  completed  in  eight  years. 

The  first  year  (first  grammar)  comprises  religious  instruction,  Latin, 
English  grammar  and  composition,  German,  history  and  geography, 
arithmetic,  penmanship. 

Second  year  (second  grammar):  Religious  instruction,  Slnglish 
grammar  and  composition,  German,  history  and  geography,  arithme- 
tic, peumauHhip,  I^tin. 

Third  year  (freshman):  Religious  instruction,  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish rhetoric,  German,  history  and  geography,  algebra,  elocution, 
natural  histor>'. 

Fourth  year  (sophomore):  Religious  instruction,  I^tin,  Greek,  Eng- 
liNh  rhetoric,  German,  history  and  geography,  algebra,  g<H>metry, 
elocution,  botany. 
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Fifth  year  (junior):  Religious  instruction,  Latin,  Qreek,  English 
literature,  German,  history  and  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  elocu- 
tion, chemistry. 

Sixth  year  (senior):  Religious  instruction,  Latin,  Greek,  English 
literature,  Grerman,  history  and  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  elocu- 
tion, chemistry. 

Seventh  year  (philosophy):  Logic,  ontology,  cosmology,  natural 
theology,  physics  and  chemistry,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
De  Locis  Theologicis  and  introduction  into  Sacred  Scriptures  (New 
Testament). 

Eighth  year  (philosophy) :  Psychology,  ethics,  history  of  philosophy, 
physics  continued,  astronomy,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  hermeneutics, 
introduction  into  Old  Testament. 

The  classes  of  the  theological  course,  as  well  as  those  of  philosophy 
in  the  classical,  are  taught  in  the  Latin  language. 

The  commercial  course  is  completed  in  three  years  and  embraces 
the  following  branches:  Religious  instruction,  bookkeeping,  English, 
German,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  national  philosophy,  chemistry,  political  economy, 
commercial  law,  and  elocution. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  patffl 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  languages  and  sciences  taught  in 
the  classical  course. 

Students  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches 
prescribed  in  the  commercial  counse  receive  the  title  of  master  of 
accounts. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  consists  of  Right  Rev.  Andrew  Hin- 
tenach,  O.  S.  B.,  president;  Rev.  Louis  Haas,  O.  S.  B,,  vice-president; 
Rev.  Vincent  Huber,  O.  S.  B.,  secretary;  Very  Rev,  Oswald  Moos- 
mueller,  O.  S.  B. ;  Rev.  Dominic  Block,  O.  S.  B.;  Rev.  Albert 
Robrecht,  O.  S.  B. ;  Rev.  Mark  Kirchner,  O.  S.  B. 

There  is  also  an  alumni  association  connected  with  this  institution, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  unite  former  students  of  the  college.  The 
present  of&cers  are:  Rev.  J.  M.  Decker,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  president;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Oldshue,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  first  vice-president;  M.  P.  Flattery, 
Mus.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  second  vice-president;  Thomas  J.  Kreuzer, 
M.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  third  vice-president;  Rev.  H.  G.  Ganss, 
Mus.  D.,  Milton,  Pa.,  treasurer;  Prof.  John  C.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  recording  secretary;  W.  J.  Curran,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
corresponding  secretary. 


XXIV. 

8WARTHMORB  COLLBOB. 
By  Prof.  W.  P.  Holcomb. 

ITS  ORIGIN. 

Swarthmore  College  waa  fonnded  that  the  yoang  men  and  women  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  might  receive  a  liberal  e<lucation.  When  the 
separation  of  the  society  took  place  in  1827  and  1828  the  leading  schools 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  and  for  over  forty 
years  after  this  ^'  that  portion  of  the  society  which  embraced  much 
the  largest  number  of  members  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  had  not  a  single  institu- 
tion calculated  to  center  the  learning  and  science  of  the  society  and 
to  foHter  and  encourage  liberal  education."  The  movement  which 
culminatcil  in  the  founding  of  Swarthmore  originated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  About  the  year  1851  Martha  E. 
Tyson,  of  Baltimore,  wife  of  Nathan  Tyson,  her  counsel  and  support 
in  all  that  she  did  for  the  cause  of  education,  spoke  to  the  meeting  at 
length  on  the  lack  of  education  in  the  society.  In  1852  the  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  of  prominent  Friends  to  consider  the  Htatus  of 
education.  In  1854  they  made  an  elaborate  report*  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  re<*ommending  the  establishment  of  a  Friends'  Itoarding 
sc*hool,  and  forenhadowing  in  several  particulant  the  subnequeiit  plans 
for  Swarthmore  College.  Prom  ]m*k  of  general  appreciation  of  the 
subject  the  matter  N]uml>ere4l  till  18G0,  when  Martha  Tyson  again 
brought  it  forth  in  an  able  article  publishcHl  in  FriondH"  Intelligencer, 
in  which  she  propose<l  that  the  Friends  of  New  York,  Pliiladelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  should  unite  in  endowing  a  school 
^*  for  the  tnlucation  of  teachers,  where  the  religious  influence,  the 
talents,  and  the  literary  and  H<*ientiftc  learning  of  the  Ix^Kt  minds  in 
these  meetings  might  combine  together  and,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, produce  a  happier  state  of  things  in  our  society.*'*'  Aliout  two 
months  after  this  a  select  company  of  Friends  gathennl  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Tysons  one  evening,  and  discusmnl  with  gn»nt  animation  the 
question  of  a  new  s(*hool.  As  a  result  of  this  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Baltimore  on  the  2d  of  October,  18(>(),  when  the  venerable  Ben- 
jamin llallowell  pr^^Hcuted  the  plan  of  establishing  a  s(*hool  where 
the  children  of  Iwth  sexes  f-ould  rec<Mve  an  education  e<|ual  to  that 
of  the  \n*si  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country,  and  could  In*  csi)e- 

■Pmndii*  IntplliKVDctT.  1.S.VI.  ^Ibid.,  Jaly  2S.  1860. 
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.  !•'.•>. /I  t*«  ifi  ■' r>i' <4  «l  ifi  thi*  Ufif  f»,i\  t#i  nink«*  hr^«il,  btitt«»r,  rake,  and 
'  '»,  I'lti't  of  |il,i.r»  f'«i«ikrnj^  arnl  hoti«*i«holfl  emplfiyment.  rnd^r 
i.i'i.' Hiti*,  #lt«*ffiil  himI  « iirM'«'rri«*«l  din'^Mion  and  traininic  thfai  ••oald 
I*'  fMit'li  h)  fiiri>  ,  MtrionfC  lhr«  irirld,  an  im|¥irtant  and  OM^fnl  part  of 
ii.f  .r  M'liiitMiii  iiri'l  nmii«4'fiictit '**  It  wnii  thfiui^ht  that  tl.Vi.Oim 
««*iiii|  u  mini*  ri  nf  i4i  f«r€«<  t  ntid  (^tiiiip  a  m'Ihm)!  builflinic  and  harr  a 
fiiiMl  r'*»  ilif  Mill  of  iho«««i  who  ili>«<irfH|  to  t4*n4*h.     It  wwn  |>rt>pOfi^  that 

» •!' > 1*  tit  itiii«  fi«i»iHt4*4|  nIioiiIiI,  on  <*<>m|>lf*tion  of  bin  <^nrw,  he 

Mif'tMiM'l  liM«%  ihinh  IikowimI  thf*  hint  It  lit  ion,  and  would  Im*  experteil 
III  l*.M  M  l»'M  k  «« iMiiii  i«iii  yi*firi«Jf  iibliv  Thin  wan  in  onler  to  prNiem* 
Ni  ir  ft  -|M  « I  .iifl  iitifi  |NMMli*it4««\  Ml  i^HMMitial  Ui  tnif*  f<»nnation  of  char> 


*  Kii«'ii«lii   liiU  \Uu^  iKvr,  \\A.  IN.  p.  78. 
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acter.  A  part  of  the  (Mhication  of  those  fitting  themselves  to  teach 
was  to  embrace  the  best  modes  of  oondacting  and  governing  schools 
and  the  practical  exercise  of  hearing  the  recitations  of  classes  in  the 
presence  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Instruction  in  pedagogics,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  thus  early  a  part  of  the  plan  for  the  new  school. 

A  definite  plan  was  proposed  in  the  '^address**  for  the  formation  of 
an  association  and  election  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  managers. 
Friends*  children  were  to  have  the  preference,  but  others  were  to  be 
admitted  if  they  would  subscribe  to  the  imposed  regulations.  With 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  document  the  concern  assumed 
definiU^  shape,  and  a  preliminary  organization  was  effei'ted  under  the 
name  of  '^  The  Friends*  Union  Boarding  School  Association,**  which  was 
soon  changed  to  "  Friends*  Educational  Association.** 

In  December,  18C2,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  a 
board  of  managers  was  selected,  composed  of  10  men  and  16  women, 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  New  York. 
The  resi)onsibility  of  the  undertaking  now  rested  with  them.  The 
war  iMMng  in  progress,  the  funds  were  not  easily  raised.  At  times 
Friends  were  inclimnl  to  temporarily  aliandon  their  project,  but 
I>artly  through  the  eloquent  persuasions  of  Martha  Tyson  were 
induce<l  to  persevere.* 

The  idea  of  having  a  boarding  school  soon  grew  into  that  of  having 
a  college,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  '^association**  in  Decem- 
ber, 18G3,  '*Swarthmore  College"  whs  propoMnl  as  the  name  for  the 
new  institution.^  It  was  accepted  and  inserted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Friends*  Boanling  School  Association  in  place  of  that  inconven- 
ient title.'  It  was  an  esiHHMally  happy  choice,  being  not  only  a  lK»au- 
tiful  and  euphonious  name,  but  historically  dear  to  Friends  as  the 
name  of  the  residence  of  (leorge  Fox  in  England  during  his  later 
years  and  conse<|uently  a  central  sjwt  in  the  early  history  of  the 
society.  After  the  name  for  the  college  came  its  local  habitation. 
The  funds  were  InMng  rais^Hl  in  sliare^t  of  stock  of  $25  each,  and  the 
constitution  n»quirtMl  the  site  to  be  chosen  by  vote  of  the  Kt<K'khold- 
ers.  In  1864  it  was  decidiNl  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  to  sel<H*t  a 
tract  of  X>4  acres  at  Westclale,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  10  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Acconlingly  it  was  purchased  for  $21,444.90.  It  was 
an  exi^ellent  choic*e.  Natun*  had  given  the  place  ex(H»ptional  advan- 
tages in  health  fulness,  t)eauty,  and  di.Mtant  prospect.  It  was  an  his- 
t4>ric  sixit,  having  lM»en  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  West,  whence  its 
name.  Friends  were  at  once  attra<*UMl  to  the  place,  and  the  Friends* 
S<K*ial  Lyceum,  of  Phila<1elphia,  organize<l  In  1H<>:},  at  once  inaugu- 
rateil  the  plan  of  holding  annual  n^unions  tm  the  grounds  in  the  month 


'  Emsf  on  Edacation  in  the  Society  of  FriendB,  by  Edward  Parriiili.    Pabliiihed 
by  J.  B.  LiivpiDcott  ft  Co.     1H66. 

^The  name  wax  pn>bably  fintt  irnggeeted  by  Lacretis  Hott. 
•Friends*  Intelli«eDOer,  December  12,  1863. 
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of  Jane.  These  reunions  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  Friends, 
many  from  a  long  distance,  and  were  of  annual  occurrence  till  the 
opening  of  the  college.  They  increased  the  interest  in  Swarthmore, 
and  consequently  the  subscriptions  to  the  stock.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  the  managers  procured  a  charter  for  the  college  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania.  The  capital  stock,  then  $50,000,  was  limited 
by  charter  to  $300,000,  but  by  act  of  1870  the  limit  was  increased  to 
$500,000. 

EDWARD  PARRISH,  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT,  1864-1870. 

To  labor  in  conjunction  with  the  board  in  raising  funds,  planning 
buildings,  and  organizing  a  faculty  the  managers  chose  one  of  their 
number,  Edward  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  the  first  president  of 
the  college  he  labored  so  untiringly  to  create.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1822,  and  was  the  seventh  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  who  was 
in  his  day  an  eminent  physician  in  a  city  that  has  long  been  renowned 
for  its  medical  men.  His  parents  were  Friends,  and  they  gave  their 
son  Edward  an  education  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  learned  the  elementary  branches  and  pursued  to  some  extent  the 
higher  branches,  and  among  them  the  classics.  Manifesting  an  apti- 
tude for  scientific  pursuits,  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical store  of  his  brother  Dillwyn  in  1838,  and  afterwards  attended 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  1812. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  many  years  after  this,  a  part 
of  the  time  with  his  brother.  Meanwhile  he  kept  up  his  scientific 
studies.  Locating  near  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
thrown  into  contact  with  the  medical  students  there  and  learned  their 
needs  of  practical  instruction  "in  the  art  of  prescribing,  preparing, 
and  dispensing  medicines."  He  opened  a  "school  of  practical  phar- 
macy" in  1849,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  university  professors, 
giving  his  first  course  of  instruction  to  a  class  of  14.  He  continued 
giving  instruction  in  his  school  till  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1864.  Besides  con- 
tinuing in  the  drug  business  he  engaged  in  writing  suitable  text- 
books for  his  students,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  scientific  meet- 
ings of  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  1867  he  became  the  professor  of 
pharmacy  in  that  institution.  Of  his  professorship  one  who  knew 
him  well  has  said,  "Professor  Parrish  was  always  popular  with  the 
students;  his  free  and  open  manner,  the  interest  he  took  in  the  class 
individually  and  collectively,  and  above  all  his  good  delivery  as  a 
speaker  rendered  him  a  favorite  and  gave  him  influence."* 

From  1845  to  1852  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  from  1854 
until  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  (1864)  was  its  secretaiy. 
At  different  times  he  was  honored  bj"  being  elected  recording  secre- 


•  Memorial  of  Prof.  Edward  Parrish,  by  William  Procter,  jr.    Philadelphia,  1873. 
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tary,  vice-president,  and  president  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  His  scientific  work  was  mainly  that  of  a  popularizer 
rather  than  an  investigator.  His  biographer  says  of  him :  ^'  His  ready 
pen  was  always  at  command  to  bring  together  in  order  the  results  of 
reflection  and  inquiry,  whether  these  related  to  the  ethics  of  phar- 
ma(*y,  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  or  the  advantages  of  education, 
general  or  special.  Moreover,  though  not  himself  possessed  of  an 
inventive  genius,  he  delighted  in  new  inventions  or  improvements  in 
phamim^y,  and  was  always  ready  to  encourage  their  authors,  and  to 
be  the  means  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  them  by  tongue  or  pen.*** 
In  1858,  in  a  trip  to  Europe,  he  greatly  widened  his  acquaintance 
with  men  in  his  own  special  field  of  study.  During  these  years  he 
was  a  (consistent  and  active  memlier  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Soon 
after  the  movement'  for  higher  education  among  Friends  began  he 
<UHlicated  himself  to  the  work.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
Swarthmore,  a  meml>er  of  its  first  board  of  managers,  and  served  as 
itM  secretary  from  18(34  to  1868.  In  company  with  William  Dorsey  and 
Edward  Hoopes  he  visiteil  and  addressed  with  them  numerous  con- 
ferences lo  arouse  the  intert^st  of  Friends  everywhere  and  raise  sub- 
siTiptions.  Of  his  great  services  in  this  direction  the  managers  have 
left  this  record: 

One  of  the  pioneenB  engaged  in  enliiiting  the  minds  of  Friends  in  the  great  work 
of  founding  a  coUege.  he  wan  a  moHt  eametit  and  indefatigable  laboier  in  the 
cause,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  personal  exertions  that  smxees  so  early 
crowned  our  efforts.  Very  many  of  the  stockholders  wiU  remember  that  their  inter- 
est in  Swarthmore  was  first  awakened  by  his  voioe  and  pen.  By  conversation  in 
that  wide  circle  of  Friends  in  which  he  moved,  and  where  he  was  so  much  beloved; 
by  extensive  com^Hpondence,  by  public  addrc^sfies,  and  by  his  work  entitled  * 'Edu- 
cation in  the  Society  of  Friends**  he  did  much  to  aroum*  attention  to  the  impor- 
tan(*e  of  eHtabliHhiuK  among  us  an  institution  for  higher  (*ulture— imlture  not  of 
the  mind  alone,  but  of  the  hc^rt  as  wvll;  and  thus,  in  connection  with  his  untir- 
ing efforts  t(>  M*cun>  the  means  net^essary  to  carry  out  this  design,  he  performed  a 
labf^r  destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  for  good  upon  our  religious  society  and 
upon  the  community  at  large.  ^ 

From  his  elwtiim  to  the  prc»sidency  in  1804  till  the  opening  of  the 
<*oUege  in  18(il»  the  work  of  raising  funds  and  organizing  a  staff  of 
teachers  retHMvwl  a  large  share  of  his  time.  When  thecolleg<*  opened, 
he  be<*ame  profess^irof  ethic^s,  chemistry,  and  natural  wience.  It  was 
then  |)ossible  for  him  to  combine  these  three  subje<*ts,  for  the  fresh- 
man WHS  the  high(»st  rlass  the  first  year.  Allusion  has  IxH^n  made  to 
hisqtmlities  snd  popularity  as  a  tea<*her.  He  was  a  man,  too,  whose 
(*ourt4H)Us  and  gentle  manner  and  bc^auty  of  character  well  qualified 
him  to  l)e  a  model  to  the  youth  under  his  influence.  The  ixmition, 
however,  of  pn\sident  of  a  new  college,  where  dis<*ipline  was  at  flrst 
complicat<Hl  by  (nlucating  the  two  sexes  together  and  housing  them 


•  Memorial  of  Prof.  Edwanl  Parrinh.  by  WUliam  Procter,  jr.    Philadelphia,  1878. 
^  Managen'  report  in  fourth  annual  catalogue. 
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all  in  one  vast  building,  and  where  the  whole  machinery  of  education 
had  to  be  organized,  was  a  difficult  one  to  fill.  President  Parrish  was 
not  so  successful  as  a  disciplinarian  and  organizer  as  he  was  as  a  teacher. 
To-day,  with  the  complete  organization  that  prevails,  and  a  much 
larger  and  an  experienced  faculty  to  sustain  him,  he  would  not  have 
found  his  position  beset  with  such  difficulties.  In  the  middle  <Jf  the 
year  1870-71  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  institution  he  loved  so 
well.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  represent  the 
Government  in  an  effort  to  make  pacific  arrangements  with  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  while  on  this  mission  that  his  death  occurred  at  Fort  Sill, 
in  Indian  Territory,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1872,  just  two  days 
after  the  opening  of  Swarthmore's  third  year.  As  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  to  perpetuate  his  name  more  generally  among  the 
students,  it  has  been  recently  proposed  that  the  main  building  of  the 
college  should  be  called  Parrish  Hall,  a  proposition  eminently  jnst 
and  praiseworthy, 

ERECTING  THE  BUILDING. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  college  was  laid  on  the  10th  of  May,  1866. 
A  main  building  was  first  erected  348  feet  long,  three  stories  high, 
and  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  roof.  This  structure  consisted  of  a 
center  building,  with  offices,  library,  parlor,  dining  room,  assembly 
and  study  hall,  laboratories,  and  museum;  two  wings,  each  a  hundred 
feet  loilg,  ocpupied  chiefly  on  the  first  floor  by  class  rooms  and  on  the 
others  by  dormitories,  and  two  return  wings,  each  92  feet  deep,  con- 
taining dormitories  and  bathrooms.  When  completed,  it  was  a  plain, 
solid,  well-proportioned,  and  imposing  stone  building,  with  an  out- 
look from  its  south  windows  not  easily  equaled  or  surpassed.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  building  committee  delivered  the  keys  to  the 
boai*d  of  managers,  $205,480  had  been  expended  for  construction. 
The  treasurer's  report  for  December,  1871,  after  the  work  of  building 
and  furnishing  was  about  completed  shows  the  following  expenditures 
for  property: 

West  Dale _ _  $27,036.13 

Ck>nstraction  accoimt 277, 056. 98 

Fumishing  account _...._  26, 700. 10 

Expenses  of  organization 10,686.55 

Total 841,479.76 

the  amount  thus  far  expended  to  found  and  equip  a  Friends'  college— 
more  than  twice  the  sum  originally  contemplated  in  1860. 

THE  COLLEGE   OPENS. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  186r9,  Swarthmore  first  opened  its  doors 
to  students,  and  82  girls  and  88  boys  entered.  There  was  a  teaching 
force  of  11  resident  professors  and  teachers  and  3  nonresident  profess- 
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ore  to  receive  them  and  set  them  to  work.  On  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber the  inaugural  exercises  of  the  college  were  held,  and  President 
Parrish  in  his  address  outlined  the  system  of  training  that  was  pro- 
posed in  the  new  institution.  Six  lines  of  study  were  to  run  through 
the  whole  college  course:  Mathematics,  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
languages,  history  and  geography,  literature,  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy.  In  reference  to  the  coe<lucation  of  the  sexes,  which,  at 
that  time  was  not  much  thought  of  in  colleges  east  of  Ol>erlin,  John 
I).  Hicks  spoke  very  confidently  and  well  on  behalf  of  the  managers. 
Ue  said : 

We  have  superadded  a  Bystem  for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes,  carrying  out 
the  principle  we  have  long  recogniaEed  in  our  society  of  equal  rights — ^not  for  all 
men.  but  for  all  men  and  women.  We  not  only  propose  to  give  them  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  culture,  but  equal  rewards  and  honors,  as  a  measure  for  their  attain- 
ments. In  this  joint  education  we  will  but  imitate  the  natural  order  of  our  lives. 
Observation  abundantly  teaches  us  that  the  greatest  happiness,  the  highest  moral 
and  social  attainments,  are  produced  by  the  joint  influence  of  the  two  sexes.  Act- 
ing and  reacting  on  each  other,  a  healthful  stimulus  will  be  felt  that  will  not  only 
facilitate  study  and  aid  in  government,  but  tend  to  preserve  the  home  influence. 
We  hope  in  so  doing  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  students  of  Swarthmore  with  a 
more  correct  idea  of  social  life,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  college  and  go  out  into 
the  world  they  will  do  it  under  circumstances  more  favorable  for  their  best  inter- 
ests than  could  have  lieen  had  their  education  been  separate.  We  undertake  this 
pec*uliarity  of  our  scheme  of  instruction  with  confident  expectations  of  the  beet 
results.' 

In  all  the  twenty  yeare'  history  of  the  college  there  has  been  no 
cause  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  course  in  eclucating  the  two  sexes 
together,  but  every  year  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  managere 
adopted  a  sound  and  wise  educational  policy. 

A  PREPARATORY  AND  COLLKOIATB  DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  value  of  a  collegiate  e<lucation  was  not  generally  appreci- 
ate<l  among  Friends  when  Swarthmore  began  her  career,  and  there 
were  few  Friends*  sc^hools  able  to  fit  students  for  entrance  to  college, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  preiiaratory  school  at  Swarthmore,  and  at 
first  this  was  the  major  part  of  the  institution.  On  clas.sifying  by 
examinations  those  who  first  entered,  20  were  found  qualifiiHl  for  the 
freshman  class,  and  the  others  were  placHnl  in  three  grafted  classes  of 
the  preparatory  sc*hool,  named  A,  B,  and  C,  with  24,  74,  and  «52  stu- 
dents, resi)e<*tively.  For  purposes  of  instruction  B  and  C  were  divided 
into  three  sections  each. 

THE  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  set  may  be  gleaned  from  the  freshman 
course  as  contained  in  the  first  catalogue: 

*  Friends*  InteUigencer,  VoL  XXV,  pp.  6:i4<«a5. 
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CX)LLEOIATE  DEPARTMENT— FRESHMAN  TEAR. 

i.  History  cund  geography, — Smith's  Hi8tx)ry  of  Greece.  Liddell's 
History  of  Rome.     Eiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus. 

2,  English. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Themes.  Elo- 
cution. 

S,  Latin. — Hanson  and  Rolfe's  Latin  Poetry.  Livy  (Lincoln's 
selections).  Harkness's  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition.  Baird's 
Classical  Manual. 

4.  Mathematics. — Alsop's  Algebra  continued  through  quadratic 
equations.     Gummere's  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

5.  Naiural  science. — Botany,  zoology,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

6.  Chemistry. — Elements  of  inorganic. 

7.  Ethics. — Dymond's  Essays.     Lectures. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

1.  Oreek. — Sophocles's  Grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Arnold's 
Prose  Composition. 

2.  German. — Whitney's  Grammar.    Adler's  Reader.    ComiK>sition. 

3.  French. — Fenelon's  T616maque.  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  Gram- 
maire  Frangaise  de  Noel  et  Chapsal.     Thames. 

4.  Pra/^tical  chemistry. — ^Laboratory  exercises.     Synthesis. 

Of  the  four  electives  two  were  to  be  chosen.  Greek,  it  will  be 
noticed,  was  not  required,  not  even  for  entrance  to  the  college,  and 
it  was  always  an  elective  for  the  A.  B.  degree  till  1886  when  it  was 
made  a  required  study  in  the  classical  course  for  the  sophomore  year 
and  above.  Students  were  required,  as  stated  in  the  earliest  cata- 
logues, to  select  a  sufficient  number  of  electives  to  make  not  less  than 
15  nor  more  than  20  exercises  a  week,  exclusive  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing, writing,  natural  history,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

THE  FIRST  FACULTY. 

The  first  faculty  consisted  of  only  four  members — President  Parrish, 
Helen  G.  Longstreth,  the  matron;  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  principal 
of  the  preparatory  school,  and  Clement  L.  Smith,  A.  M.,  the  secretary, 
now  a  professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University. 

The  chair  of  President  Parrish  has  already  been  mentioned.  Pro- 
fessor Magill  held  the  professorship  of  Latin  and  French,  and  Profes- 
sor Smith  that  of  Greek  and  German,  and  was  acting  professor  of 
mathematics.  The  matron  presided  over  the  social  affairs,  and  had 
especial  charge  of  the  girls  and  young  women.  History  and  EngUsh 
literature  were  united  the  first  year  under  one  professorship.  The 
duties  of  this  chair  were  performed  the  first  year  by  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
who  next  year  became  the  professor  of  history,  and  acceptably  filled 
this  position  until  her  resignation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878-79. 
The  other  instructors  were  classed  as  teachers  and  lecturers. 
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EDWABD  H.  MAQILL,  SECOND  PRESIDENT.  1873-1890. 

After  the  resi^ation  of  President  Parrish,  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  fiUcKl  by  Proft^ssor  Magill,  who  was  inaugnrattnl  as  president  in 
1872.  He  was  of  Irish-English  descent  a  century  and  a  half  l)ack. 
He  was  l)orn  in  Solebury,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  1826,  and  lived  the 
first  fourteen  j'ears  of  his  life  on  his  father's  farm.  He  next  attended 
the  West  town  Boarding  School  two  years.  At  16  he  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  by  opening  a  private  school  in  his  father's  wagon  house, 
and  teaching  25  pupils,  each  paying  him  3  cent«  a  day  when  present, 
nothing  when  alisent.  Few  college  presidents  can  show  such  nuxlest 
lH»ginning8.  The  wagon  loft  was  his  schoolroom  only  a  year.  He 
continued  tem*hing  in  various  schools  until  he  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Mathemati(*s  had  In^en  his  principal  study  and  subject  in 
teaching  at  first,  but  at  the  age  of  21  he  di»termined  to  study  the  Jan- 
guages.  He  prepare<l  for  college  at  Easthanipton,  and  entered  the 
freshman  class  at  Yale  College  in  1850.  The  next  3'ear  he  entere<i 
Brown  University  and  graduate<l  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1H52, 
and  received  A.  M.  in  1855.  His  student  life  was  one  of  constant 
application  to  study,  as  is  well  exemplifie<l  by  the  anecdote  of  his 
falling  and  fracturing  his  arm  at  Brown  and  passing  the  night  in  com- 
mitting a  Greek  verb  to  memory. 

In  1852  he  l)ecame  principal  of  the  classical  department  of  the  Provi- 
ilence  High  Schwd,  where  he  remaininl  till  1859,  when  he  was  apiK)intiHl 
submaster  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Here  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  eelebrate<l  Francis  Gardiner,  who  became  his  model 
lis  teacher  and  <lis(*iplinarian.  During  his  submastership  he  pub- 
lished a  Fn»neli  gramuuir  and  a  series  of  French  readers,  which  have 
Ihh'U  widely  uschI.  In  1867  he  was  apiK)inted  to  the  principalship  of 
the  pn'i>arat4}ry  school  in  Swarthmore.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Latin  M'lttKjl  and  devoted  a  year  to  fon»ign  traveL  On  the  oiK*n- 
ing  of  the  college  in  isr.o  he  assumed  his  duties  as  principal  and  pro- 
f4*ssor  of  I^tin  and  Fn^nch.  His  high  s<*holarship  and  signal  suc<*<»ss 
as  a  teacher  in  the  New  England  s(*hools  and  his  ex|K^nence  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian made  him  qualified  for  the  new  |M>sition  of  princ*i|)al  and 
I)roft»sHor  an<l  for  the  offi(*e  of  presiclent,  which  he  wius  soon  called 
upon  t4)  fill.  He  has  continuously  held  the  pn»»idency,  in  active  serv- 
ice, till  the  Is^ginning  of  the  prc»8ent  year.  His  long  term  compriM^s 
nearly  all  of  Swarthnion»'s  history  as  a  college.  During  tht»  first  years 
of  his  prenidcncy  he  was  pnifc^ssor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
but  ni»vrr  gave  any  instruction  in  this  department.  Fnim  1H78  to  lss5 
he  held  the  pnifessorship  of  I^atin,  tea<*hing  the  advancHKl  classes,  and 
during  the  two  yc»ars  pnnious  to  June,  l^Sl»,  he  taught  the  advanced 
class4«s  in  Fn»nch.  For  many  years  ho  has  generally  had  a  sp<H;ial 
class  in  phonograi>hy,  whi<*h  n^'itiHl  in  the  evenings.  It  has  Ix'en  the 
testimony  of  many  of  hi.n  students  that  they  never  knew  a  moreinspir- 
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ing,  enthnsiastiOy  and  thorough  teacher  than  President  Magill.  His 
greatest  single  service  to  Swarthmore  while  president  has,  perhaps, 
been  the  securing,  by  means  of  small  subscriptions,  of  an  endowment 
of  $40,000  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics,  which  resulted  in 
securing  three  other  endowments  of  professorships  with  like  amounts 
at  the  same  time.  In  one  other  particular  has  he  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  A  few  years  ago  he  started  a 
movement  to  form  an  association  of  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  simi- 
lar to  the  organization  of  the  New  England  colleges.  Provost  Pepper, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Presidents  Seip,  of  Muhlenberg, 
and  Appel,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall,  and  others  warmly  seconded 
the  idea,  and  the  association  which  was  formed  for  Pennsylvania  has 
now  widened  its  scope  of  usefulness  by  becoming  "The  Association 
of  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  In  connection  with 
his^  labors  in  the  college  association  he  has  been  endeavoring  to 
influence  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  pass  a  law  granting  to 
colleges  which  provide  suitable  instruction  in  pedagogics  the  same 
privilege  that  is  extended  to  the  normal  schools,  of  allowing  graduates 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  being  examined.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education  Haverford  College,  in 
June,  1887,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  1889,  after  twenty  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  college,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  to  take  effect  in  June,  1890,  asking  for  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  in  which  to  repair  his  health  and  engage  in 
study,  and  desiring  to  return  as  professor  of  French.  The  board 
accepted  his  resignation  and  appointed  him  to  the  French  professor 
ship. 

PROGRBSS  OP  THE  COLLBGB. 

By  the  cooperation  of  the  managers,  president,  and  faculty  there 
has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  educational  facilities  at  Swarthmore. 
At  the  opening  of  the  college  there  was  but  one  course  laid  down, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  1872-73  the  teaching  force  had 
become  large  enough  to  establish  a  four-years'  scientific  course  and 
a  four-years'  engineering  course.  In  1876-77  a  fourth  course  was 
introduced,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  L.  The  leading  features  of 
these  four  courses  as  now  constituted  are,  viz:  In  the  classical  course 
Latin  is  required  the  first  three  years  and  is  elective  the  fourth ;  Greek 
is  elective  the  first  year  and  required  the  last  three.  Enough  of  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  political  science,  philosophy,  natural  science,  and 
modem  languages  is  required  to  make  it  a  course  of  liberal  training. 
The  science  and  letters  courses  are  also  intended  to  be  so  arranged. 
The  course  in  science,  leading  to  B.  S.,  provides  for  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  and  mathematics  as  the  leading  studies,  with  subsidiary 
studies  about  the  same  as  the  classical  course.  The  letters  course 
differs  from  the  others  in  requiring  more  of  the  modem  languages— 
French,  German,  and  English — and  history.     The  engineering  course 
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is  arranged  with  a  view  to  preparing  itH  graduaU*8  for  immotlLate  use- 
fulness in  the  office,  works,  or  Hold,  either  in  civil  or  miHihanical 
engineering,  and  consequently  must  consist  chiefly  of  studies  Atting 
for  such  professional  life.  The  further  progress  of  the  college  in  its 
increased  facilities  for  instruction  will  be  noted  further  on. 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

After  a  long  expt»riencx»  in  constantly  changing  the  courses  of  study, 
trying  to  find  soim*  system  which  would  meet  the  varied  tastes  of  the 
students,  without  letting  them  take  an  unwise  mixture  of  studies,  the 
above  four  cour»t»s  have  Ix^en  provided,  and  in  emth  course  from  four  to 
eight  periods,  out  of  twenty  required,  are  elective  al)ove  the  freshman 
year,  eight  not  Ix^ing  allowed  l)efore  junior  year,  and  not  in  all  the 
courses  then.  This  sclieme  of  studies  is  the  most  successful  the  faculty 
has  been  able  to  devis<»,  and  in  pra<'tice  it  works  In^tter  than  any  pre- 
vious system.  Another  improvement  in  the  courses  of  study  has  been 
to  divide  the  year  into  two  semestera,  and  instead  of  containing  a  large 
number  of  studies  twi(»e  a  week  during  the  year,  it  is  found  a  great 
improvement  in  most  studies  to  have  them  four  times  a  week  for  a 
half  year.  On  that  general  principle  tlie  majority  of  the  studies  are 
now  pursued. 

TUE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT— AN  EXPERIMENT. 

In  1878-79,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the  founders  of  Swarth- 
more  that  a  normal  deixartment  should  be  include<l,  an  attempt  was 
miule  to  establish  one.  Le<*tures  on  t  he  theory  and  pra<*tice  of  teaching 
were  given  to  thoM'  preparing  to  teach,  and  these  "practice  teachers*' 
of  the  college  tried  their  *prontice  han<ls  on  the  youngest  class  in  the 
preparatory  school  under  the  eye  of  the  professor.  A  teacher's  diploma 
was  given  those  grmiuatcs  of  the  college  who  t<K>k  three  years  of  the 
normal  work,  and  certificate's  to  those*  who  took  one  or  two  years. 
This  plan  w»s  kept  up  S4»veral  years  with  varying  sucwss.  When 
well  nmnaged,  thoM»  who  to<ik  the  course  and  afterwards  taught  testi- 
fied that  it  WHS  of  much  lM*nefit  to  them.  It  wils  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, however,  to  have  tlie  older  st  udents  practicing  on  the  younger, 
and  this  feature  of  the  pedagogical  department  was  abandoned  several 
years  ago. 

Instruction  is  still  given  in  iH»dftgi»gics,  and  a  plan  has  l)een  fol- 
lowed out  with  g<KKl  n»sultM  of  having  the  stud(*nt  t4»achers  form  a 
class  of  pupils,  one  of  th(»ir  numl)er  a<*ting  as  their  tt^acher,  under  the 
eye  of  the  professor,  and  in  this  manner  n»viewing  the  elementary 
branches  which  they  will  Ik»  calUnl  ui)on  to  teach  in  the  public  or 
private  schools  and  in  whi<'h  they  are  quite  rusty  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  junior  or  senior  year. 


By  the  year  1881  the  college  had  collected  a  small  but  well-selected 
library,  a  valnable  musenm,  and  quite  a  respectable  amount  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  apparatus.  On  the  night  of  September  25  of  that 
year  the  college  experienced  the  misfortune  of  a  great  fire,  which 
consumed  the  whole  main  building  excepting  the  Friends'  library,  in 
a  fireproof  alcove,  and  a  professor's  room  above.  The  engineering 
department  fared  better,  as  it  was  temporarily  in  a  part  of  the  g>'m- 
na^inm,  a  detached  building,  which  was  unharmed.  Colonel  Hyatt, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  at  Chester,  came  over  with 
breakfast  for  all  in  the  morning,  and  iu  a  ringing  little  sx>eech  told 
the  boys  to  "stick  to  their  alma  mater;"  and  they  did.  Two  large 
boarding  houses  were  rented  in  the  borough  of  Media,  3  miles  away, 
and  there,  in  two  weeks  after  the  fire,  the  college  resumed  its  work. 
All  but  three  students  returned.  The  quarters  were  greatly  crowded 
and  the  work  badly  hampered,  bat  all  managed  to  endure  and  exist, 
hoping  for  better  things. 

REBUILDINO. 

The  solid  walls  of  the  college  remained  uninjured  by  the  fire,  and 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  at  once  begun.  There  was  an  insur- 
ance of  1130,000,  and  the  friends  of  the  college  raised  $145,000  more 
to  restore  and  refurnish  the  building.  The  work  was  forward  enough 
by  the  middle  of  June,  1882,  to  allow  the  commencement  exer- 
cises to  be  held  in  the  assembly  room,  while  the  walls  were  yet 
unplastered.  By  October  the  work  was  so  nearly  completed  that  the 
college  reopened  in  the  old  place.  The  arrangements  of  the  building 
were  much  improved  in  the  reconstruction. 

SCIENTIFIC  HALL. 

Daring  the  year  of  the  rebuilding  a  scientific  hall  was  also  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  fnmished  with  $5,000  worth  of  machinery 
and  apparatus.  This  was  the  gift  of  Samnel  Willeta,  of  New  York, 
who  was  president  of  the  board  of  manners,  and  Joseph  Wharton, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  present  president  of  the  board.  It  is  a  stone 
building,  planned  for  the  departments  of  engineering,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  contains  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  machine  shop, 
foundry,  drafting  rooms,  woodworking  shop,  weighing  room,  etc. 

The  department  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts  alone  has  over 
(10,000  worth  of  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  the  other  departmenta 
are  well  equipped. 

THE  OBSERVATORT. 

A  great  addition  to  the  department  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
was  the  building  and  equipping  of  an  observatory,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000, 
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the  professor  in  charge  of  the  departments  and  was  given  in  numer- 
ous small  contributions  from  the  ainmni,  managers,  and  others.  The 
observatory  has  a  transit  of  3  inches  aperture  and  an  equatorial  of 
6,  constructed  by  Warner  A  Swasey,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  otherwise 
well  equipped  for  thorough  class  work,  having  a  si>ectroscope,  microm- 
eter, etc. 

THE  tfUSBUH  AND  BIOLOGICAL  LABOBATOBT. 

The  museum,  which  had  been  under  the  efficient  care  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy,  like  nearly  everything  else,  had  to  begin  anew  after  1881.  The 
Doctor  patiently  went  to  work  collecting  and  classifying  specimens 
anew,  and  now  there  is  an  admirable  collection  of  shells,  birds,  min- 
erals, skeletons,  et<».,  collected  with  reference  to  illustrating  the  lec- 
tures in  natural  history.  A  department  of  biology  is  the  most  recent 
in  its  organization,  but  is  now  well  equipped  for  work. 

THE  LIBRABY. 

In  1871  enough  lK>oks  had  accumulate<l  in  the  library  for  the 
appointment  of  a  librarian.  Hy  1881  3,000  books  had  been  collected, 
and  these  were  destroyetl  by  fire.  The  alumni  promptly  came  for- 
ward and  raised  a  fund  to  l>e  spent  for  the  purchase  of  books  imme- 
diately nee<led,  J.  Reeoe  I^ewis,  of  the  class  of  1876,  giving  $1,000. 
No  single  gift  to  the  college  has  ever  given  the  faculty  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  this  from  one  of  its  graduates.  Since  the  exhaustion 
of  this  fund  there  has  been  no  other  till  recently,  when  an  endow- 
ment of  a  thousand  dollars  was  left  the  library  by  Dillwyn  Parrish. 
Books  that  have  been  purchased  of  late  years  have  been  bought 
mostly  at  the  nn^uest  of  professors  out  of  the  current  income  of  the 
college.  There  are  now  about  0,0^)0  volumes  on  the  shelves.  The 
Friends'  historical  library  contains  an  additional  1,075  volumes  relat* 
ing  purely  to  Friends,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  make  this  a 
complete  colle<*tion  of  the  literature  of  Friends.  Tlie  libraries  of  the 
student  societies  contain  2,Hi)7  volumes,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
13,()00  bound  volumes  in  all  the  libraries.  The  general  library  is  now 
crowdiHl  for  spaces  and  a  library  building  with  facilities  for  students 
to  work  in  and  an  endowment  to  supiNirt  it  an»  among  the  greatest 
ne<Hls  that  now  exist.  Swarthmon*  luis  lH»en  slow  to  n»cognize  that  of 
all  the  agencies  for  instruct  ion,  after  the  professors,  the  library  stands 
first.  It  is  the  only  department  in  use  by  all  the  students,  and  its 
faeilities  should  1h*  grfutest.  Since  writing  the  al)ove  it  has  been 
made  public  that  Edgar  A.  Brown,  a  inemlx'r  of  this  yearns  senior 
class,  who  diiKl  lK»fon*  he  couUl  complete'  his  course,  iK'queathetl 
$5,(K>0  to  the  library,  to  which  he  was  devottnlly  attache<l.  When 
this  handsome  gift  is  realized,  the  present  deficiencies  will  be  largely 
overcome  as  to  l)ooks. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

It  but  remains  to  speak  of  the  professors  to  indicate  the  growth  of 
educational  facilities  at  Swarthmore.  The  faculty  and  instructors  the 
present  year  number  22  against  14  in  1870.  There  are  among  these 
two  graduates  of  Harvard,  two  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  one  of  Yale, 
Amherst,  Union,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Troy  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Mercer  College,  Georgia,  Women's  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Six  are 
graduates  of  Swarthmore.  Several  of  the  professors  have  studied 
abroad  and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  suc- 
cessful teaching.  The  faculty  of  government  and  instruction  has  11 
members,  not  including  2  who  are  abroad  studying.  The  following 
are  the  professorships  for  1889-90:  Professorahip  of  French,  engi- 
neering, Greek  and  English  literature,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
Latin,  history  and  political  science,  rhetoric  and  logic,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  art  and  mechanical 
drafting,  physics,  German,  and  assistant  professorship  of  elocu- 
tion. Five  of  the  professorships  are  provided  with  an  assistant  each. 
There  is  also  a  director  of  physical  culture  for  the  young  men  and 
one  for  the  young  women  and  a  lecturer  on  physiology  and  hygiene 
to  the  young  women.  Of  the  long  list  of  professors  and  instructors 
who  have  taught  at  Swarthmore  some  time  during  the  past  twenty 
years  mention  can  be  made  of  only  a  few  who,  by  their  long  and 
ef&cient  service,  have  esi)ecially  identified  themselves  with  Swarth- 
more. 

ARTHUR  BEARDSLEY. 

In  1870  Professor  Beardsley,  then  of  the  State  University  of  Min- 
nesota, was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  applied  mathematics  and 
physics  in  Swarthmore,  but  did  not  accept  the  position.  In  May, 
1872,  he  was  again  offered  the  professorship  and  accepted.  He  had  been 
a  student  at  Bowdoin  College,  had  graduated  in  civil  engineering  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  had  been  an  engineer  on  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  and  for  three  years  previous  to  his  call  to  Swarthmore 
had  been  engaged  in  organizing  an  engineering  department  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  This  department  at  Swarthmore,  which 
had  already  been  begun,  was  now  thoroughly  organized  by  Professor 
Beardsley  and  calls  were  made  for  greater  facilities.  It  was  due  to 
his  exertions  that  the  money  was  raised  for  the  scientific  hall,  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  engineering,  physical,  and 
chemical  departments.  A  well-equipped  machine  shop  has  been  fitted 
up  for  his  department,  the  machinery  having  been  secured  at  his 
solicitation.  He  has  one  assistant  to  help  him  in  the  workshoi>s  and 
one  in  drafting.  His  present  title  is  that  of  professor  of  engineering 
and  director  of  the  workshoi>s.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in  his  own 
special  department,  he  was  for  several  years  the  college  librarian  and 
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introduced  an  efBcient  system  of  classification.  He  has  also  had 
charge  of  the  Friends  IILstorical  Library,  for  which  he  has  gained 
many  valuable  books  by  correspondence  with  Friends  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  None  but  a  librarian  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  careful 
work  he  has  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  this  little  library. 

Professor  Beardsley  has  held  his  professorship  nearly  eighteen 
years,  and  is  now  the  senior  professor  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
fiourishing  departments.  His  graduates  can  be  found  holding  respon- 
sible positions  as  engineers  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  In  June, 
1B89,  the  board  of  managers  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Fh.  D., 
the  second  instance  in  which  this  degree  has  been  conferred  by  the 
college. 

WILLIAM  HTDE  APPLETON. 

tn  the  same  year  with  Professor  Beardsley  came  Professor  Apple- 
ton,  fresh  from  Bonn  and  the  university  life  of  Oermany,  where  he 
had  been  studying  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  short  experience  as 
tutor  at  Harvard.  He  had  gone  to  school  to  President  Magill  when 
the  latten  taught  in  Providence.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  with  Robert  Lincoln  in  18G4.  He  studied  law,  but  belles-lettres 
won  him  over  from  Blackstone  and  Kent,  and  he  never  practiced  the 
profession.  He  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Qemian  in  1872.  In  1872  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  English 
literature  to  the  sophomore  class,  and  the  following  year,  the  course 
in  modem  languages  having  been  formed,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  L.,  he  bt'gan  giving  systematic  critical  instruction  in  various 
authors,  taking  up  Cliaueer  and  Spenser  in  1876-77.  Dr.  Joseph 
Thomas,  of  Phihulolphia,  the  author  of  the  Gazetteer  and  Biographical 
Dictionary,  nominally  held  the  professorship  of  English  literature, 
delivering  U*(*tun\s  at  the  college  once  a  week  for  a  half  year,  but  the 
chief  instruction  in  English  literature  has  always  been  given  hy  Pro- 
fessor Appleton.  In  1SS1-.S2  he  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
and  spent  a  large  part  of  the  year  temple  haunting  amid  the  ruina  of 
Athens,  with  Pausanias  as  his  Baedeker.  In  1887  the  chair  of  Ger- 
man was  given  to  another  professor,  and  Professor  Appleton  then 
became  Professor  of  Greek  and  English  literature,  the  two  subjeota 
most  cong<*nial  to  his  literary  tastes.  In  his  teaching  of  langnageehe 
hius  always  eonsidennl  authors  more  from  the  purely  literary  than  the 
p)iilologi(*aI  standiK)int,  dwelling  rather  upon  the  ennobling  and  poetic 
s4Mitiinents,  the  gra<v  of  diction  of  an  author,  than  upon  a  minute 
study  of  roots.  He  includes  enough  of  philological  study,  however, 
to  enable  the  student  to  s<>e  whether  he  has  the  taste  for  the  science. 
His  count's  of  lectures  and  readings  in  English  literature  have  always 
been  deser\'(MlIy  very  popular  with  the  students  of  all  courses. 

In  June,  18SS,  the  Inmnl  of  managers,  in  testimony  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  merits  as  a  teacher  and  scholar,  conferred  upon  him  the 


such  degree.  Dariag  the  present  year  he  is  actiug  president  of  the 
college  and  has  just  declined  the  presidency  tendered  him  by  the 
board,  preferring  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  teaching,  whidi  he 
regards  as  his  life  work. 

SUSAN  J.  CtJNNINGHAM. 

Professor  Cnnningham  entered  Swarthmore  as  an  instmctor  in 
mathematics  during  the  first  year  of  the  college.  She  was  formerly  a 
special  student  in  Vassar  College,  which  had  opened  its  doors  five 
years  before  Swarthmore,  In  1874  she  became  the  professor  of  matho- 
matics,  which  position  she  has  since  vontinnously  filled  with  eminent 
success.  To  further  qualify  herself  for  her  work  she  has  taken  many 
of  her  summer  vacations  for  study  under  a  university  professor  either 
in  England  or  at  Harvard  or  Princeton.  For  many  years  she  has 
given  all  the  instruction  in  pure  mathematics  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  has  consequently  always  carried  a  heavy  programme  of 
work.  Her  course  in  mathematical  astronomy  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  well-equipped  observatory,  the- result  of 
her  personal  solicitations  for  contributions.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar amount  of  class-room  work,  Professor  Cunningham  has  in  the 
past  always  taken  much  of  her  time  in  giving  special  gratuitous 
instruction  to  those  students  who  have  entered  college  poorly  pre- 
pared in  mathematics  or  have  found  the  mathematical  road  particu- 
larly difftcult.  In  1888,  in  consideration  of  her  long  and  faithful 
services  as  professor  of  mathematics,  the  board  of  managers  conferred 
upon  her  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

LBCrUBBBS. 

The  two  most  eminent  lecturers  ever  engaged  in  lecturing  regularly 
at  the  college  have  been  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  and  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas, 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Leidy  began  to  give  weekly  lectures  in  natural 
history  during  the  second  year  of  the  college,  and  continued  these 
till  1885  when  he  was  released  from  the  lectureship,  at  his  request,  and 
was  made  emeritus  professor  of  natural  history.  He  is  still  the  curator 
of  the  museum.  Dr.  Thomas  was  made  lecturer  on  English  literature 
in  1873-74  and  continued  to  give  weekly  lectures  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing half  of  year  till  1887.  During  two  years  of  this  time  he  also  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  American  and  another  upon  Qrecian  history. 
Aside  from  the  value  of  their  lectures,  the  stimulating  effect  of  having 
two  such  distinguished  scholars  connected  with  Swarthmore  has  been 
felt  by  students  and  teachers  alike.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  col- 
lege to  secure  eminent  lecturers  to  deliver  single  lectures  or  Iwief 
courses  every  year  since  the  college  first  opened,  (iloldwin  Smith, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mary  Livermore,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
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Thomas  Wentworth  Iligginson,  and  William  Goodyear  have  been 
among  those  whom  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Swarthmore  stu- 
dents to  see  and  here. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

This  clause  from  the  catalogue  explains  the  character  of  religious 
inHt ruction  at  Swarthmore: 

While  care  is  taken  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  pno- 
tical  daily  life,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  observance  of  set  forms  or  the  promnlga- 
tion  of  religions  tenets,  the  regular  assembling  for  religions  purposes  is  carefully 
observed.  On  Fimt-day  morning  a  religious  meeting  is  held,  attended  by  students, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  household,  and  occasionaUy  by  visiting  Friends. 
The  meeting  is  preceded  by  First-day  school  exercises,  consisting  of  the  recitation 
of  passages  of  Scripture  prepared  by  members  of  the  different  classes,  and  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  at  the  close.  The  dafly  exercises  are  opened  by 
a  general  meeting  for  reading  selected  portions  of  Scriptures,  or  other  suitable 
books,  and  for  imparting  such  moral  lessons  as  circumstances  seem  to  require, 
followed  by  a  period  of  silence  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  day. 

These  morning  '' meetings"  during  the  week  are  held  in  the  large 
assembly  hall  of  the  college  building,  and  on  First  days  in  the  meet- 
inghouse, erected  in  1879.  During  the  past  three  years  Professor 
Smith  has  been  conducting  a  class  on  First-day  afternoons  for  the  dis* 
cuHsion  and  study  of  the  principles  and  writings  of  Friends,  religious, 
and  moral  questions  of  the  day,  the  Scriptures,  or  the  lives  of  eminent 
men  or  women.  It  has  always  been  a  custom  at  the  college  for  the 
studentii  to  assemble  in  the  parlors  on  First-day  evenings,  and  join  in 
the  singing  of  religious  hymns.  Attendance  upon  religious  exercises 
of  the  college  is  re<iuired  of  all  students. 

STUDENT  SOCIBTIES  AND  PAPBB. 

In  1B71  the  young  women  founde<l  a  literary  society  for  their  own 
sex  and  namnl  it  the  '*  Somorville,"  in  h<mor  of  Mary  SomerviUe,  the 
Englinh  mathematician.  Tliis  soi*iety  has  grown  so  large  that  it  now 
meets  in  two  sections  in  onler  that  all  members  may  have  greater 
opimrtunity  of  taking  {mrt  in  the  exercises.  Its  annual  reunions, 
which  bring  together  a  large  bo<ly  of  former  students,  are  character- 
\zhh\  by  their  dignity  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  form  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  student  life  of  the  college.  A  society  was  formed 
amcmg  the  young  men  in  the  same  year,  and  first  styled  the  '^  Erodel- 
phian,"  but  later  change<l  to  *'  Eunomian.'*  The  "  Delphic,"  a  rival 
society,  was  orgauize<l  in  1H73  by  other  young  men,  who  felt  them- 
selves exc)ude<l  from  the  Erodeiphian.  The  three  societies  now  have 
their  own  libraries  and  remling  rooms.  In  the  early  days  of  the  col- 
lege it  was  the  custom  for  each  class  to  have  its  own  ^^  class  society,*' 
which  was  composed  of  both  sexes,  but  these  took  time  that  was 
needed  for  study  or  for  the  regular  literary  societies,  and  were  abol- 
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ished.  steps  are  being  taken  to  raise  funds  for  a  Somerville  and  a 
Delphic  hall,  and  at  no  distant  day  each  society  will  have  its  own 
building.  In  1880  the  students,  headed  by  James  E.  Verree,  of  the 
class  of  1881,  began  publishing  a  college  paper  called  the  "Phoenix,'* 
which  has  been  published  each  month  of  the  academic  year.  Verree 
became  its  first  editor. 

ATHLETICS. 

During  1871  a  gymnasium  was  erected,  the  means  having  been 
raised  by  private  subscription,  and  an  instructor  of  gymnastics  was 
at  once  engaged.  At  times  there  has  been  no  instructor  provided, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  the  Sargent  system  a  few  years  ago 
regular  instruction  has  always  been  given  to  both  sexes.  Regular 
field  athletics  began  about  the  year  1878.  Joseph  Fitch,  of  New 
York,  of  the  class  of  1879,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  important 
change.  Races  were  run  on  the  country  road  at  first,  with  a  farmer's 
fence  as  the  grand  stand.  The  athletic  association  finally  built  a  fine 
track.  The  director  of  physical  culture  keeps  constant  watch  over 
those  training  for  the  sports,  to  check  them  from  excess  of  exercise 
and  to  properly  guide  them.  Since  the  development  of  athletics  at 
Swarthmore  it  has  been  noticeable  that  the  character  of  the  discipline 
has  greatly  improved,  surplus  energy  being  worked  off  into  legitimate 
channels.  Football,  baseball,  and  lawn  tennis  are  favorite  games. 
Boating  on  Crum  Creek  was  in  favor  in  the  early  history  of  the  col- 
lege, but  is  so  no  longer.  The  grounds,  which  now  contain  upward 
of  260  acres,  afford  ample  facilities  for  every  sport,  and  lovers  of 
nature  and  class  poets  find  inspiration  in  the  beautiful  woods  which 
skirt  the  banks  of  the  classic  "  Crum." 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLL.EQB. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  students  were  admitted  only 
on  examinations  held  at  Swarthmore,  but  about  the  year  1881  the 
policy  was  begun  of  admitting  to  the  freshman  class  without  exami- 
nations on  presentation  of  certificates  from  certain  schools.  A  list  is 
published  by  the  college  of  all  Friends'  preparatory  schools  entitled 
to  have  their  students  admitted  on  certificates.  The  schools  on  their 
part  agree  to  prepare  the  students  in  all  the  branches  which  the  col- 
lege requires  for  admission.  A  rule  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
faculty  making  the  list  of  schools  subject  to  annual  revision,  and  when 
students  sent  from  any  school  fall  below  the  standard  for  entrance 
that  school  will  be  removed  from  the  list.  For  several  years,  there 
being  few  Friends'  schools  able  to  prepare  students  for  college,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  preparatory  school  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege. Then,  too,  the  boarding-school  idea  was  as  far  as  many  Friends 
had  advanced  toward  a  higher  education.  This  preparatory  school 
was  a  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  college  till  other  schools  raised 
their  standards  and  became  desirous  of  sending  students  to  Swarth- 
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more.  Am  this  desirable  end  has  been  gradually  attained  the  prepara* 
tory  school  has  been  slowly  lessened  till  this  year,  when  it  was  alx)l- 
ished  by  the  board  of  managers,  revision  will  be  made,  however,  for 
instructing  all  who  may  be  within  one  year  of  entering  the  college,  and 
this  class  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  subeollegiate  class.  There 
are  a  few  others  besides  Friends'  schools  whose  graduates  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  freshman  class.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  students 
from  preparatory  schools  are  admitte<l  to  advanced  standing  in  the 
college  only  on  examinations.  The  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  college  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  last  catalogue,  pages  25-26: 

i.  Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — Fundamental  rules,  fractions  (com- 
mon and  decimal),  denominate  numbers,  percentage  and  its  applica- 
tions, proportion,  and  the  metric  system.  Algebra. — Through  equa- 
tions of  the  second  degree  of  one  unknown  quantity.  Geometry. — 
The  whole  of  plane  geometry. 

£.  English. — The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  write  a  few  pages  ux>on 
some  assignee!  subject  or  from  dictation.  This  exercise  will  be  exam- 
ined with  reference  to  grammar,  spelling,  i>aragraphing,  punctuation, 
and  the  use  of  capitals.  An  examination  will  also  )>e  given  in  the 
principles  of  grammar. 

S.  History. — A  thorough  preparation  in  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  an  amount  equivalent  to  Scud- 
der's  or  Eggleston's  United  States  and  Gardiner's  or  Edith  Thomp- 
son's England. 

4.  Geography. — The  general  facts  of  physical  geography,  descrip- 
tive and  political  geography,  especially  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidat4*  will  be  examined  in  one  of 
the  following  subjt«cts  as  he  may  elect : 

5.  Latin — Ciesar,  Gallic  Wars,  four  books ;  Virgil's  ^neid,  six  books; 
AUenV  I^tin  Composition. 

6.  French. — The  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  grammar, 
especially  with  the  formation  and  use  of  verbs.  lie  sliould  be  able 
to  read  easy  French  at  sight,  and  to  translate  simple  English  sen- 
tence's into  correct  French. 

7.  German. — ^The  pre|)aration  in  German  should  oci*upy  one  year. 
For  reaeling  and  translating,  same  as  in  French. 

(Candidates  for  the  classical  section  must  pass  the  alnive  (examina- 
tion in  I^tin.  Students  from  a  few  other  sch(M>ls  have  IxM^n  admitted 
on  certificate  when  the  faculty  has  evideni*^*  that  their  gnule  of 
s<*holar8hip  is  satisfactory.  At  present  more  than  half  of  those 
entering  the  college  are  admitted  by  certificate. 

SECOND  DEORBBS. 

At  first  the  college  pursued  the  then  customary  policy  of  bestowing 
the  master's  degree  three  years  after  graduation  on  the  presentation 
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of  a  thesis.  The  degrees  of  A.  M.,  M.  L.,  and  M.  S.  are  now  only  con- 
ferred when  graduates  have  pursued  and  passed  examinatious  in 
regular  courses  of  study  laid  down  by  the  faculty.  By  residing  at 
the  college  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  one  year;  otherwise  the 
course  must  occupy  not  less  than  two.  The  degree  of  C.  E.  is  con- 
ferred after  three  years  of  successful  professional  practice  in  positions 
of  resx>onsibilty  ux>on  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  on  an 
engineering  subject. 

TUITION  FEES,  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  college,  not  having  any  endowments  for  professorships  till 
recently,  has  been  obliged  to  be  self-supporting.  The  cost  for  tuition, 
board,  and  use  of  text-books  was  $350  a  year  till  1881,  when  it  was 
fixed  at  $450,  with  a  reduction  of  $100  to  all  whose  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  continues  to  be  the  rate, 
and  as  more  than  half  the  students  are  Friends,  the  average  tuition 
paid  by  college  students  falls  under  $400.  Several  thousand  dollars 
are  annually  taken  from  the  annual  proceeds  to  assist  in  educating 
some  deserving  students,  especially  those  desiring  to  teach. 

Samuel  Willets,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  managers, 
bequeathed  the  institution  $100,000  at  his  death  in  1883,  the  income 
"to  be  applied  to  educate  in  part  or  in  whole  such  poor  and  deserving 
children  as  the  committee  on  trusts,  endowments,  and  scholarships 
of  said  college  may  from  time  to  time  judge  and  determine  to  be 
entitled  thereto."  He  also  directed  that  five  perpetual  scholarships 
of  $5,000  each  should  be  bought,  one  for  each  of  his  five  grandchil- 
dren. A  few  other  scholarships  have  been  purchased,  giving  the 
holders  the  right  to  send  students  to  Swarthmore,  but  there  are  no 
free  scholarships  offered  by  the  college. 

In  1888  four  chairs  were  endowed  with  $40,000  each;  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics,  endowed  through  subscriptions;  of  history  and 
political  economy,  by  Joseph  Wharton;  of  Latin,  by  Isaac  H.  Cloth- 
ier; and  of  natural  history,  by  Isaiah  V.  Williamson — all  of  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  death  of  Mr.  Williamson  a  further  sum  of  $25,000  was 
given  the  college.  He  had  already  endowed  it  with  $25,000  before 
1888.  As  fast  as  the  endowments  have  been  made  the  facilities  for 
instruction  have  been  expanded,  so  that  Swarthmore  now  claims  to 
oflfer  opi)ortunities  for  pursuing  thorough  collegiate  courses  in  such 
leading  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  English  literature  and  lan- 
guage, Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  biology  and  natural  history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  phys- 
cs,  civil  engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  vocal  and  physical  culture. 

THB  ALUMNI. 

In  1873  Swarthmore  graduated  her  first  class,  consisting  of  5  young 
women  and  1  young  man.    The  time-honored  custom  of  having 
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the  salutAtory  and  valedictory  orations  was  then  adopted,  bat  has 
since  been  abandoned.  Helen  Magill,  the  daughter  of  the  presi- 
dent, was  the  first  salutatorian,  and  Maria  C.  Pierce  the  valedictorian. 
With  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1889  the  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates became  222,  just  100  of  them  being  women  and  averaging  13 
to  each  class.  Twenty-nine  more  took  their  degrees  in  1890.  An 
alumni  association  was  formed  in  1874,  with  Maria  C.  Pierce  as  its  first 
president.  The  association  has  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
college,  and  so  far  has  existed  chiefly  for  social  purposes,  holding  an 
annual  reunion  on  the  evening  of  each  commencement  day.  About 
25  of  the  alumni  have  received  their  second  degrees  at  Swarth- 
more,  and  a  large  numl)er  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  professions 
of  teaching,  law,  engineering,  medicine,  in  business,  and  in  politics. 

THE  HANAQERS. 

It  seems  a  fitting  close  to  this  sketch  of  Swarthmore  to  dwell  last 
upon  lis  most  faithful  and  generous  friends,  the  managers.  They 
have  ever  given  liberally  of  their  time  and  means  to  make  the  college 
a  succi^s,  and  the  success  of  their  unselfish  efforts  has  justified  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  stockholders.  Whenever  the  finances 
have  permitted,  tliey  have  generously  appropriated  funds  to  the  needs 
of  the  department^),  and  often  extraordinary  expenses  have  been  met 
from  their  private  resources.  Samuel  Willets,  the  first  president  of 
the  board  of  managers,  was  while  he  lived  a  most  generous  friend  of 
the  college.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  City,  who 
from  the  first  was  interest<Hl  in  the  establishment  of  Swarthmore,  and 
who  by  his  financial  aid  really  made  it  possible  for  Friends  to  open  a 
college  when  they  did.  His  generosity  and  support  to  Swarthmore 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  memory  of  this  venerable 
man  is  ins4'parably  connected  with  that  of  the  college  in  the  minds  of 
Swarthmore^s  early  graduates.  Space  will  not  permit  of  further  per- 
sonal mention  of  other  managers  who,  by  their  generous  labors  and 
gifts  to  the  college,  entitle  them  to  a  place  here.  To  better  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  ne^nls  of  the  college  they  have  organized  the  fol- 
lowing <*ommittees:  On  instruction;  museum  and  laboratory;  Friends' 
library;  finance;  buildings  and  property;  trusts,  endowments,  and 
scholarsliips;  trustees  of  endoweil  professorships,  and  an  executive 
<*ommittee.  Every  week  during  the  session  some  of  the  managers 
visit  the  institution  to  give  it  their  friendly  oversight.  The  account 
of  their  stewanlship  is  rendered  to  the  stockholders  in  their  annual 
report.  In  twenty-one  years  under  their  fostering  care  Swarthmore 
has  grown  f  n>m  the  rank  of  a  college  that  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
boanling  school  with  but  a  limited  range  of  studies  to  an  honorable 
position  among  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  land. 
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RECENT  CHANGES. 

In  September,  1891,  the  managers  elected  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  State  University  of  Illinois,  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Appleton,  who  had  resigned.  He  accepted  the  position 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  of&ce.  Dr.  De  Garmo  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country 
for  his  writings  upon  psychological  and  pedagogical  questions  and  for 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  public-school  education.  He  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics  in  addition  to 
those  of  president. 

Through  President  De  Garmo's  influence  an  additional  professor- 
ship has  been  established — that  of  political  economy  and  social 
science.  The  creation  of  this  chair,  in  addition  to  the  previously 
established  professorship  of  history  and  political  science,  now  enables 
the  college  to  offer  much  more  and  far  better  instruction  in  these 
important  fields  of  study.  Greek  is  now  required  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  college  course. 

The  alumni  association  started  a  movement  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  library  to  $10,000  by  small  subscriptions,  and  the 
fund  has  just  been  raised  (December,  1892).  Sufficient  funds  have 
also  been  raised  to  warrant  the  erection  of  Somerville  Hall,  the  build- 
ing to  contain  a  gymnasium  for  the  young  women  and  rooms  for  the 
Somerville  Literary  Society. 

Howard  W.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
College  in  the  class  of  1875,  has  founded  and  endowed  a  fellowship 
at  Swarthmore,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 


XXV. 

THIBL   COLLEGE  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

GREENVILLE. 

By  Puor.  Jos.  R.  Titzbl,  A.  M. 

From  the  time  of  its  formation,  in  1845,  the  Pittsburg  Synod  of  the 
Evau^oli<'al  Luthern  Church  felt  the  n(HHl  of  an  institution  of  loam- 
ing  within  its  t<^rritory  sacred  to  the  e^use  of  Christian  cnlueation  and 
pUnlpHl  to  the  distinctive  faith  and  life  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  in  which  '* The  Word  of  God 
would  Ik«  the  supreme  law,  and  the  chief  thing  in  study,  discipline, 
and  government,''  was  the  cherishiHl  thought  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  synod  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Academies  were 
establishcHl  at  Zelienople,  I.«eochburg,  and  Greensburg,  and  these  for 
a  time  affordeil  op|)ortunity  for  prt^iiaratory  instruction  to  the  synod's 
iM^neHciaries  preimring  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  time,  these  schools 
passiHl  away,  but  Uie  want,  which  they  had  in  a  measure  supplied, 
lHH*ame  all  the  mon^  pressing. 

Eiirly  in  the  year  of  18r>5  Mr.  A.  Louis  Thiel,  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  came  to  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Passavant,  I).  I).,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  to  con- 
sult him  in  n^gard  to  the  most  useful  way  of  appropriating  14,000 
which  he  and  his  wife  had  set  afmrt,  as  a  tenth  part  of  their  income 
for  years  iwtst,  for  some  go<Kl  pur|)Ose,  and  which  he  iK^gged  him  to 
employ  acconling  to  his  In^st  judgment  in  doing  g(MMl.  The  neinl  of 
an  e<lucational  institution  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania was  suggest<Hl,  and  the  proi>osition  to  use  the  money  in 
foumling  such  a  scliool  was  favorably  rtH»eive<l. 

Tilt*  matt<»r  was  made  the  subject  of  mutual  prayer  lx»tween  Mr. 
Thiel  and  hisadviser.  Aft<>r  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  the  summer 
resort  known  as  "The  Water  Cure,"  in  Phillipsburg,  Beaver  County, 
Pa.,  wiis  lM)ught  for  $5,5(X)  as  a  suitable  place  for  Ix^ginning  the  pro- 
In>s4mI  s<*h(M)l.  A  few  months  later  a  house  and  lot  a<ljoining  the 
former  purchase  was  bought  by  Mr.  Thiel  for  a  teacher's  residence, 
wlien,  on  Septomlwr  10,  18<i<;,  with  five  pupils  present.  Rev.  E.  F. 
Gie.se,  A.  M.,  oi)ene<i  the  first  wssion  of  the  academy,  which  in  course 
of  time  lKH»ame  Thiel  College. 

"Thiel  Hall,*' as  this  academy  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thiel, 
with  all  its  grounds,  was  formally  set  apart  to  the  interests  of  higher 
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Christian  education  October  21,  1866,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Dr.  C.  Porterfield  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
Wenzel,  of  Pittsburg,  delivering  the  principal  addresses  at  the  dedi- 
cation. On  the  16th  of  October,  1869,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
might  be  increased,  and  that  its  churchly  character  might  be  made 
fixed  and  stable,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thiel  united  in  offering  the  entire 
property  known  as  Thiel  Hall  to  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  then  in  session 
at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  with  two  very  liberal  conditions  attached:  (1) 
That  the  property,  or  its  proceeds  if  it  be  sold,  shall  be  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  connection  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  (2)  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  a  synodical  institution  in  connection  with  the 
Pittsburg  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

The  gift  was  received,  with  thanks  to  the  generous  donors  and  with 
the  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  synod  that  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  offer  was  made  would  be  faithfully  and  solemnly  observed.  In 
compliance  with  the  second  condition  of  the  gift,  the  synod  at  the 
same  meeting  took  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  within  its  boundaries.  Accordingly  the  first  board 
of  trustees  was  elected,  consisting  of  24  members — 12  ministers  and  12 
laymen — the  president  of  the  synod  being  a  member  ex  officio.  The 
board  at  its  first  meeting,  March  8, 1870,  adopted  a  charter,  which  was 
afterwards  approved  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Geary 
April  14,  1870. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  Thiel,  who  died  February  16, 1870,  his  life  insur- 
ance, together  with  the  residue  of  his  whole  estate,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  the  payment  of  numerous  other  bequests,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  proposed  college  for  an  endowment  fund.  The  life  policy, 
amounting  to  $22,543,  was  made  the  basis  of  a  professorship  of  the 
German  language.  The  residuary  interest,  which  on  settlement 
amounted  to  $59,720,  was  set  apart  for  general  endowment,  and  the 
income  from  the  whole  Thiel  fund  was  sacredly  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  professors'  salaries. 

The  first  session  of  Thiel  College  opened  in  Thiel  Hall,  Phillipsburg, 
Pa.,  September  1, 1870,  the  board  resolving  that,  until  further  arrange- 
ments should  be  made,  Thiel  College  should  embrace  only  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  classes,  together  with  the  usual  studies  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  that  the  teaching  force  should  consist 
of  a  first  and  a  second  professor  and  a  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department.  The  board  elected  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  firs^ 
professor;  the  Rev.  William  F.  XJlery,  A.  M.,  second  professor;  and 
the  Rev.  David  McKee,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  fixed  at  $1,000  each;  that 
of  the  principal  at  $800.  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  had  served  as  an  instructor 
for  several  years  in  Thiel  Hall  Academy,  declining  the  position  ten- 
dered him,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Roth,  A.  M.,  then  pastor  of  Grace  Church, 
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burg  synod.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  June  25,  1885,  Bev.  E.  Bel- 
four,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  delivering  the  address.  With  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term  in  1886  the  building  was  occupied,  and  on  Noyember 
10  it  was  formally  dedicated,  receiving  the  name  Memorial  Hall  from 
the  fact  that  its  erection  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Pittsburg 
synod  in  1883,  the  Luther  memorial  year,  as  a  tribute  to  the  great 
reformer. 

The  hoarding  hdU. — The  farmhouse  obtained  in  the  property  pur- 
chase in  1876  proving  inadequate  for  the  boarding  department,  a 
suitable  building  was  erected  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  $2,733.51,  containing 
a  dining  room  22  by  56  in  size,  together  with  a  kitchen,  rooms  for 
the  superintendent  and  helpers,  aiid  furnishing  lodgings  and  home 
privileges  for  the  lady  students  in  the  college. 

Daily  Hall,  so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Jesse  Daily,  a  citizen  of 
Oreenville,  who  generously  gave  the  means  for  its  erection,  is  the 
fourth  of  the  Thiol  College  buildings.  It  is  a  two-story,  brick- veneered 
edifice,  and  is  designed  for  lodging  rooms  for  the  lady  students,  and 
contains  also  music  and  art  rooms,  parlors,  and  the  office,  study,  and 
private  rooms  of  the  lady  principal.  Its  corner  stone  was  laid  Octo- 
ber 11,  1889,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Geissinger, 
A.  M.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  delivering  the  address.  The  building  at  this 
date  (September,  1890)  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  occupied 
early  in  the  ensuing  college  year. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Thiol  College  is  a  coeducational  school,  and  offers  its  privileges  and 
opportunities  alike  to  both  sexes.  It  comprises  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, a  collegiate  department,  a  department  of  music,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  art. 

1.  The  course  of  study  in  the  preparatory  department,  while  afford- 
ing a  substantial,  well-balanced  academic  training,  is  designed  esi>e- 
cially  to  fit  the  faithful  student  for  entrance  into  the  freshman  class. 
Three  years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  "of  study  in  this 
department. 

2.  The  collegiate  department  covers  a  four-years'  course  of  study. 
The  curriculum  embraces  all  the  branches  usually  included  in  what 
is  known  as  a  ** liberal  course  of  education."  The  study  of  the 
Grerman  language  and  literature  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
and  is  required  for  graduation.  There  are  no  parallel  or  elective 
courses.  Religious  studies,  which  are  distinctively  Lutheran,  are 
required  of  all  Lutheran  pupils.  Hebrew  is  an  optional  study,  but 
is  urged  on  all  in  the  senior  class  who  have  in  view  the  study  of 
theology.  By  resolution  of  the  synod  "the  Word  of  God,  the  cate- 
chisms of  Luther,  and  sacred  and  church  history  are  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  instruction,  and  one  hour  in  each  week  in  each  class 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  catechisms  of  Luther,  the  Augsburg 
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Ckiufessiou,  ami  church  hintory."    Any  student  may  1)6  oxcusecl  from 
these  studies  when  his  parents  or  guanlians  reciuest  it  in  writing. 

The  bidios'  course  embract\s  the  studies  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. A  diploma  ad  gradum  artium  Imocalaureum  is  awarded  to  the 
hidies  who  complet<e  this  course.  A  special  shorter  ladies'  course  in 
literature,  liistor}',  music,  and  art  is  now  l)eing  arranged  by  direc- 
tion of  the  trustees,  and  all  completing  this  course  will  be  granted  a 
*'certiftcat4M)f  proficiency." 

3.  The  department  of  music  was  establishecl  in  the  year  1881,  with 
Miss  Emma  II.  Swingle  as  director.  The  course  of  study  in  this  dei)artr 
ment  is  arraugcnl  to  afford  a  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in 
both  vocal  and  instrument^il  music.  A  regular  and  complete  plan  of 
study  in  the  liistory  and  theory  of  music  is  also  providtnl  for  all  who 
wish  to  msister  this  subjei*t.  Miss  Swingle  was  suc<*eeded  as  director 
in  tliis  defmrtment  by  Prof.  T.  Merril  Austin,  A.  M.,  now  in  charge 
of  the  musical  department  in  Westminster  ('ollege,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.  Prof4^ssor  Austin  resigning,  Col.  William  Washburn,  A.  M.,  was 
placed  in  charge,  and  continued  until  1887,  when  Miss  Julia  Acker- 
man,  M.  H.,  the  present  incumlxMit,  was  electinl. 

4.  The  dei>artment  of  art  wju*  established  in  the  year  1889,  with 
Miss  Sadie  E.  Jj^^ech  as  suiH^rintendent.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  departs 
ment  to  (nlucate  the  pupils  in  the  principles  of  art,  and  to  train  both 
eye  tind  hand  in  the  study  of  elementary  forms,  advancing  as  rapidly 
in  drawing  and  painting  as  they  are  able.  Qood  success  has  already 
been  attaininl  in  this  department. 

EQUIPKENT. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  building  d4'sc*rilMHl  al)ove,  the  college  possesses  a 
g(KKl  library,  whic*h  is  fret*  to  all  students.  The  library  is  especially 
rich  in  the  department  of  early  English  literature.  The  college  also 
has  a  museum,  the  geologii*al  and  mineralogical  se<*tions  of  which  are 
well  fille<l.  The  lalniratory  is  provide<l  with  apparatus  as  well  for 
indepc^ndent  investigation  as  for  class-room  demonstrations. 

ENIM)WMENT  AND  RESOURCES. 

Thiel  College  has  exiM»rienced  much  inconvenience  from  the  lack  of 
means  necessiiry  for  carrying  <m  its  work.  From  Mr.  A,  L.  Thiel's 
gifts  and  iM^quests  the  nominal  sum  of  $87,703  has  lx*en  recetve<l;  but 
of  this  sum,  owing  to  depreciation  of  stocks  and  other  losses,  only 
alM>ut  $:5:),<MH)  are  now  productive.  The  Uassler  professorship  of 
Biblical  literature  and  chur(>h  history  was  established  in  18S2  by  the 
sale  of  s<*holarshi|>s  at  #.VN)each,  the  certificate  of  sc'holarship  enti- 
tling the  holder  to  the  privilege*  of  liaving  one  pupil  under  instruction 
in  perpetuo.  This  professorship  was  nanunl  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev. 
(lottlieb  Bassler,  a  charter  memln^r  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  and 
director  of  the  Orpbau^s  Home,  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  a  man  eminent  for 


his  piety  and  for  his  zeal  for  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
higher  Christian  education.  Forty  of  these  scholarships  have  been 
issued,  five  of  which  owing  to  nonpayment  are  not  available,  leaving 
this  endowment  worth  $17,500. 

Thiel  College  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  minor  benefactions  and 
donations,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  a  gift  in  December,  1884, 
of  $1,327,  by  an  individual  who  does  not  wish  his  name  made  public, 
on  the  condition  that  the  amount  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
salarj'^  of  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Titzel. 

In  1881,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  college.  Rev. 
D.  M.  Kemerer  was  appointed  financial  secretary  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  His  duties  were,  in  general,  to  visit  the  various  Lutheran 
charges  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  and  in  every  way 
possible  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college  by  creating  an 
interest  in  the  institution,  by  securing  students,  by  increasing  the 
endowment  fund,  and  by  the  collection  of  money  for  much-needed 
buildings.  After  three  years  of  laborious  effort,  his  resignation  was 
accepted  June,  1883,  the  board  of  trustees  expressing  its  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  present  results  of  his  services. 

Since  1884  the  Pittsburg  Synod  has  made  an  annual  appropriation 
to  the  support  of  the  college,  and  with  this  appropriation,  together 
with  the  income  from  tuitions  and  endowments,  the  college  has  been 
able  to  meet  its  current  expenses  and  pay  the  salaries  of  its  professors. 

SOCIETIES. 

Three  literary  societies  are  maintained  by  the  students — two  by  the 
young  men,  one  by  the  young  women.  Friday  evening  of  each  week 
is  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  these  societies.  All  secret  societies 
and  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on  all  who  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  master's 
degree  is  conferred  in  courses  upon  such  graduates  of  the  college  as 
have  entered  one  of  the  learned  professions  or  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  attainment  in  science  or  literature.  A  post-graduate 
course  has  also  been  arranged,  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  The  requirement  for  enrollment  in  this  course  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college,  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  faithful  study  is  required,  and  the  degree  is  awarded 
only  upon  satisfactory  examination. 

In  the  history  of  the  college  the  honorary  degrees  in  theology  and 
literature  have  been  bestowed  but  infrequently  and  with  wise 
discretion. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

The  teaching?  force  organized  in  1870  has  undergone  a  number  of 
changes.  In  1872  Rev.  II.  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  was  elected  professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature.  In  1874,  Rev.  W,  F.  Ulery  resigning,  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Titzel,  A.  M.,  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature, 
and  began  his  duties  in  October  of  that  year. 

In  August,  1875,  Rev.  IL  W.  Roth,  who  had  up  to  that  date  acted 
as  first  professor,  was  elected  president  of  the  college.  Rev.  John  E. 
Whitteker,  A.  M.,  class  of  1875,  after  serving  several  years  as  tutor, 
was  elected  professor  of  Latin  in  June,  1884.  S.  Harvey  Miller,  A.  M., 
of  the  class  of  1SS3,  served  as  tutor  from  his  graduation  until  the  fall 
of  1887,  when  he  was  promote<l  to  the  chair  of  natural  sciences.  In 
1880  Rev.  II.  W.  Roth,  aftc*r  having  serve<l  the  college  with  much  self- 
denial  and  zeal,  resigned  the  presidency,  and  Prof.  David  McKee  was 
ap|)ointed  acting  president,  which  (K>sitiou  he  filled  until  the  election 
of  Rev.  William  A.  Beates,  A.  M.,  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Beates 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  September,  1S88,  and  served  in  this  position 
until  June,  1890,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Rev.  A.  G. 
Voight,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  chair  of  German  language 
and  literature  in  September,  1889,  was  appointed  by  the  board  a^aing 
president. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  college  the  following  persons  have  served 
as  tutors:  Rev.  J.  M.  Ilantz,  A.  M.;  (^eorge  L.  Rankin,  A.  M. ;  Theo. 
B.  Roth,  A.  M. ;  George  W.  Critchlow,  A.  M.;  Horace  E.  Dunlap, 
A.  M. ;  Kmil  G.  Lund,  A.  M. ;  John  A.  Waters,  A.  B. ;  S.  IL  Miller, 
A.  B.;  James  M.  Campbell,  A.  B.;  William  M.  Pettit,  A.  B.;  Robert 
W.  Brown,  A.  B. ;  Ja<*ob  M.  Ilankey,  A.  B.;  and  Harry  J.  Smeltzer, 
A.  B. 

In  1887  Rev.  J.  A.  J.  Zahn,  A.  M.,  who  had  long  8er%'e<l  on  the  lM>ard 
of  trustees,  was  elec»tccl  a  professor,  chair  not  desigiiate<l.  He  entered 
ux>on  his  duties  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  1H87,  and 
gave  instruction  in  moral  and  mental  science  and  church  history,  but 
he  soon  declined  in  health,  and  died  in  March,  1888. 

In  1887  Prof.  H.  Gin)ert,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  74,  in 
onler  that  he  might  be  relievcHl  of  the  labor  connected  with  the  duties 
of  his  position  was  ma<le  professor  emeritus  of  (verman,  and  was 
a.Hsigned  the  work  in  Hebrew.  Rev.  William  M.  Rehrig,  A.  M.,  was 
appointed  instructor  ad  interim  in  German,  but  finding  that  the  duties 
of  his  pastorate  require<l  his  full  time  he  n^stgned  his  |K>siti(m  as 
instructor  January  1,  isss.  Miss  Belinda  Cook,  A.  M.,  class  of  1S70, 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Rose  Cook,  were  api)ointe<l  to  give  instruction  in 
German,  and  {M^rformecl  the  duties  of  the  German  chair  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  June,  1SS9. 

At  its  nuM*ting  in  August,  isss,  the  lK)ard  of  trustees  elect <h1  Rev. 
H.  K.  Shanor,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  with  a 
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view  tio  its  more  complete  organization,  but  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  Whitteker  as  professor  of  Latin,  Professor  Shanor  was  assigned 
part  of  the  college  Latin.  At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  Latin  professorship  in  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St. 
Peters,  Minn. 

The  board  of  trustees  in  June,  1890,  elected  Prof.  B.  F.  Sawvel, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  the  chair  of  English  language  and 
literature.  At  the  same  time  Miss  E.  A.  Kaehler,  of  Glermantown, 
Pa.,  was  chosen  to  the  position  of  principal  of  "Daily  Hall"  and 
instructor  in  German. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  as  now  constituted  is  as  follows:  Rev.  A.  6.  Voig^i, 
A.  M. ,  acting  president  and  professor  of  Gennan  language  and  litera- 
ture; Rev.  D.  McKee,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Rev.  H.  Gil- 
bert, Ph.  D.,  professor  emeritus  of  German  language  and  literature 
and  instructor  in  French  and  Hebrew;  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Titzel,  A.  M., 
professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature;  S.  H.  Miller,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sciences;  B.  F.  Sawvel,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature;  Miss  Julia  Ackerman,  M.  B.,  instructor  in 
music;  Miss  Sadie  Leech,  instructor  in  art;  Miss  E.  A.  Kaehler,  princi- 
pal of  ladies'  department  and  instructor  in  German ;  Harry  J.  Smeltzer, 
A.  B.,  tutor  in  academic  department. 

CONCLUSION. 

Since  its  establishment  Thiel  College  has  matriculated  565  students. 
Of  these  123  young  men  and  31  young  women  have  been  graduated. 
The  existence  of  Thiel  College,  and  its  success  as  an  institution  for 
higher  Christian  education,  are  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  D.  D. ,  who  long  cherished  the  thought 
of  establishing  a  Lutheran-college  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  whose 
influence  in  behalf  of  Thiel  has  secured  for  it  the  cordial  support  of 
many  friends.  Simple  justice  also  requires  the  mention  of  Dr.  Roth's 
efforts  and  wise  administration  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institution.  The  school  is  now  well  equipped.  Its  work 
in  the  past  has  been  solid  and  substantial,  and  with  the  advantages 
now  of  good  buildings,  ample  apparatus,  and  a  strong  faculty,  the 
prospects  of  greater  success  in  the  future  are  most  encouraging. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  made  free  use  of  "The  history  of  Thiel 
College,"  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  Book,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth,  first 
president  of  Thiel  College;  also  of  the  address  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Passa- 
vant, D.  D.,  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Greenville 
Hall;  of  the  minutes  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  from  1865  till  the  pres- 
ent date,  and  of  the  faculty's  minute  book  and  Thiel  College  cata- 
logues. 

[The  officers  of  the  faculty  in  1902  are  Rev.  Theophilus  B.  Roth, 
D.  D.,  president;  Prof.  John  E.  Sandt,  A.  M.,  secretary;  Rev.  Edward 
L.  Baker,  A.  M.,  librarian.] 


XXVI, 

URSINUS  COLLEGE,  COLLEOBVILLB,  PA. 
By  Bey.  H.  T.  Spanglbr,  A.  H . 

Institations,  like  poets,  are  bom,  not  made.  They  are  the  oat- 
growth  of  the  times  in  which  they  spring  into  being,  either  as  the 
expression  of  the  reigning  life  of  the  day,  or  as  the  product  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  The  former  class  are  created  by  established 
human  authorities;  the  latter  have  their  birth  in  the  throes  of  history, 
and  seem  to  be  directly  the  children  of  Providence. 

Ursinus  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  development  of  tendencies  in 
the  Reformed  Church  after  1850  that  threatened  to  unhinge  the  his- 
torical position  of  the  church.  The  necessities  of  the  church  brought 
it  into  being.  Its  roots  are  embedded  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Its 
ecclesiastical  legitimacy  rests  on  the  same  historical  basis  as  that  of 
the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  men  whose  convictions  impelled  them  to 
undertake  the  founding  of  an  institution  of  liberal  learning  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  November,  1868.  On  the 
30th  day  of  the  same  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  institution,  the  following  paper  was 
adopted: 

The  midendgned  ministera,  members,  and  friends  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
residing  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Claasifl,  realising  the  importance  of 
eBtablitihing  in  our  midnt  a  collegiate  institution  which  shall  afford  the  osoal 
advantages  of  a  higher  religions  and  literary  education,  herewith  agree  to  unite 
in  an  effort  to  found  such  an  institution,  and  to  make  the  neccesary  armgemeDta 
for  opening  it  as  soon  as  potwible  under  the  management  of  a  suitable  board  of 
trustees.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  religions  and  moral 
principlf*s  upon  which  the  in^titntion  shall  be  based  shall  be  those  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  and  historically  distinctive  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  that 
this  object  shall  be  definitely  sectu^  and  provided  for  in  the  charter. 

To  this  document  15  names  are  appended,  nearly  all  of  which 
appear  in  the  list  of  ineori>orator8.  On  December  29  another  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  No.  26  North  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia,  at  which  a 
board  of  directors  was  agreed  upon.  January  12, 1869,  is  the  date  on 
which  the  formal  organization  of  the  board  was  effected  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  charter.  The  work  of  this  committee 
was  approved  on  February  3,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1869,  the 
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act  of  incorporation  was  procured  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  instrument  provides  that  the  board  of  directors  shall  at 
first  consist  of  James  Koons,  sr.,  Rev.  J.  Knipe,  W.  D.  Gross,  H.  W. 
Kratz,  A.  Kline,  H.  K.  Hornish,  Abraham  Hunsicker,  sr.,  J.  W.  Sun- 
derland, John  Wiest,  A.  W.  Myers,  Rev.  H.  H.  W.  Hibshman,  A.  Van 
Haagen,  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  Rev.  J.  T.  Wiehle,  Rev.  Jacob 
Dahlman,  jr.,  Emanuel  Longacre,  George  Schall,  W.  L.  Graver,  Rev. 
William  Sorber,  Nathan  Pennypacker,  and  Rev.  N.  Grehr,  of  whom, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  February  10,  Mr.  A.  Kline  was 
chosen  permanent  president  of  the  board  and  H.  W.  Kratz,  esq., 
secretary. 

The  meeting  of  the  directors  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  1869,  was 
held,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  at  Freeland,  Pa.,  in  the 
buildings  occupied  by  Freeland  Seminary,  a  property  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  founders  of  Ursinus  College  had  been  repeatedly 
called  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  W.  Hibshman,  the  pastor  of  St.  Luke's 
Reformed  Church,  Trappe,  as  a  suitable  location  for  the  new  college. 
To  his  interest  and  activity  this  community  is  indebted,  under  Prov- 
idence, for  the  privilege  of  having  a  higher  institution  of  learning  in 
its  midst.  At  the  same  meeting  the  purchase  of  the  property  was 
consummated. 

The  records  from  which  these  facts  are  cuUed  do  not  give  a  hint  as 
to  the  time  when  the  name  for  the  institution  was  adopted,  or  as  to 
the  person  who  suggested  it.  The  purpose  of  the  founders  in  choos- 
ing the  name  Ursinus  is,  however,  very  manifest.  The  name  of  this 
institution  was  to  be  an  exponent  of  its  principles.  The  first  section 
of  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  sets  forth  its  aim  says: 

The  religions  and  moral  principles  of  the  college  shall  always  be  those  of  the 
Eyangehcal  Protestant  Chnrch,  and  in  essential  historical  harmony  with  those  of 
the  Reformed  Chnrcb  as  represented  by  him  whose  distingnished  name  the  insti- 
tntion  bears. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  organization  of  the  faculty  were  taken  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  June  7,  1869.  At  that  time  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bomberger  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  college. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Super,  A.  M.,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  professor  of  mathematics;  J.  Shelly  Wein- 
berger, A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Rev.  J.  Van  Haagen, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  German;  J.  W.  Sunderland,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  J.  Warren  Royer,  M.  D.,  lecturer 
on  physiology.  These  gentlemen  severally  accepted  the  x>ositions  to 
which  they  had  been  elected,  on  July  2,  1870.  Ten  days  later  Prof. 
W.  H.  Snyder  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  academic  department. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution  is  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  September  6,  1870,  as  follows: 

The  formal  opening  of  the  institntion  was  held  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
college  bnilding.     The  opening  address  was  deUvered  by  the  Bev.  H.  H.  W. 
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Hibshman.  The  diiferent  pTofeaaon  were  inducted  into  their  respectiTe  chain  bj 
the  president  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Anthony  Van  Haagen.  Addieeees  were  made 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger  and  Bey.  H.  W.  Saper.  Mnsic  by  the  OoUegeyille 
Comet  Band. 

liefore  the  close  of  the  first  aoademio  year,  on  Jane  1, 1871|  the 
directors  took  another  forward  step  by  adopting  the  following: 

Whereas  Undnns  College  has  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
canse  of  evangelical  Protestant  Christianity  by  providing  the  follest  opportonity 
for  obtaining  a  thorough  and  complete  Christian  education,  calcnlated  to  qnalify 
all  who  may  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  highest  and  holiest  duties  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  college  expressly  provides  for  the  aooomplishmeDt 
of  this  purpose:  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  theological  course  of  study  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  pre> 
scribed  academic  and  collegiate  courses,  to  go  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  of  the  next  academic  year. 

To  Dr.  Bomberger,  Revs.  J.  Dahlman,  jr.,  and  Abraham  Hnnsioker, 
sr.,  was  committed  the  duty  of  arranging  this  course  of  study. 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  first  year  was  large  enough 
to  overcrowd  the  buildings,  and  the  president  reported  to  the  board 
on  September  12, 1871,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  provide  rooms 
for  some  students  near  by.  A  committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  procure  plans  for  an  additional  building,  and  the  present  east  wing 
was  built  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1872.  The  idea  of  erect- 
ing such  a  wing  was  already  in  the  mind  of  the  first  committee 
Hi)iK)inted  to  mature  plans  for  raising  funds  February  10,  1869. 

After  the  institution  had  been  provided  with  sufficient  baildings 
and  equipments  and  the  faculty  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Prof.  Samuel  Vernon  Ruby,  esq.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  in  September,  1872, 
its  work  was  carried  forward  with  steadfast  devotion  and  sncoess  by 
those  intrusted  with  it.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  different 
departments  has  been  improving  all  these  years,  while  the  number  of 
students  has  been  variable,  because  largely  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  faculty.  The  advent  of  Professor 
Reichenliach  in  the  academic  department  in  1878  brought  to  it  all 
the  advantages  of  thorough  discipline  and  wide  experience  in  teaching. 
The  collegiate  and  theological  departments  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  work  of  Professor  Stibitz  in  Latin  and  in  Hebrew.  The  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  departments  of  the  institution  is  thoroughly  organized, 
and  the  college  stands  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  this  respect. 

The  first  class  graduated  by  the  college  left  its  halls  in  1873,  and 
consisted  of  five  men.  In  1872  already  two  young  men  had  gone  forth 
from  the  th<H>logieal  department.  Every  year  since  1873  has  contrib- 
uted itA  quota  to  the  list  of  graduates  until  the  numbers  now  stand  at 
124  collegiate  and  69  theological  alumnL 
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A  table  showing  the  attendance  of  students  at  Ursinos  is  here  given : 
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A  careful  comparison  of  the  ivsnlts  attained  daring  the  different 
periods  reveals  some  very  inHtnictive  hintory  to  thone  acquainted  with 
the  inner  life  and  progn^ss  of  the  institution,  while  the  import  of  the 
record  for  the  whole  period,  a  total  of  2,075,  is  exceedingly  creditable 
and  gratifying. 


XXVII. 

AUOUSTINIAN  COLLBQB  OP  ST.  THOMAS  OP  VILLANOVA, 

VILLANOVA,  PA. 

By  BeT.  F.  M.  Sbbbrar,  Pretfdeni. 

The  College  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  Roman  Catholic,  situated  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  about  12  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Augustinian  Fathers.  In  1841  land  was  bought  for 
college  purposes.  In  1843  the  college  was  opened  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Rev.  John  P.  O'Dw^'er,  O.  S.  A.  In  1848  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  the  college  was  empowered  to  grant  such  degrees  as  were 
granted  in  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  In 
1856  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  first  conferred.  In  1875  the 
alumni  association  was  organized. 

To  become  a  student  of  Villanova  religious  tenets  other  than  those 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  no  obstacle. 

The  college  draws  no  funds  from  the  State. 

Besides  the  lay  department  there  is  also  the  ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment, under  the  charge  of  a  rector  and  three  professors. 

Attached  to  the  college  is  a  farm  of  about  200  acres. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 

By  Preeident  J.  D.  Moitat. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  union  of 
two  colleges — Jefferson  College,  located  at  Canonsburg,  and  Washing- 
ton College,  located  at  Washington — ^both  within  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, and  but  7  miles  apart.  Each  college  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
academy,  and  the  academies  resulted  from  an  educational  movement 
which  began  about  the  year  1780.  The  complicated  relations  of  the  two 
colleges,  how  there  came  to  be  two  colleges  so  near  together,  and  why 
they  were  not  earlier  united,  can  not  be  clearly  understood  without 
some  account  of  the  early  schools  and  academies. 

THE  EARLY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  who  settled  in  the  county  along  with  the 
pioneers  were  strong  in  their  convictions  that  the  higher  education 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  religion,  and  began,  before  the  Indian 
warfare  had  wholly  passed  away,  to  gather  boys  into  schools.  Their 
primary  purpose  was  to  educate  them,  and  their  ultimate  purpose  was  to 
fit  some  of  them  to  become  ministers  and  missionaries.  Three  of  these 
schools  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  county — one  by  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan,  D.  D.,  at  Chartiers,  about  2  miles  from  Canons- 
burg; one  by  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod  at  Amity,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Washington,  and  one  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  at  Buffalo,  about 
8  mUes  west  of  Washington — ^very  wisely  distributed.  These  schools 
were  held  in  rude  log-cabin  structures,  without  floors,  a  small  open- 
ing filled  with  oiled  paper  serving  the  purpose  of  a  window.  The  date 
of  the  opening  of  these  schools  is  uncertain,  but  Dr.  McMillan's  and  Mr. 
Dod's  schools  were  certainly  opened  as  early  as  1782,*  and  Mr.  Smith's 
in  1785.  They  are  all  to  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  classical 
schools  in  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  were 
in  no  sense  rival  schools,  nor  does  it  api)ear  to  have  been  the  design 
of  their  founders  that  they  should  grow  into  chartered  academies,  and 
later  into  colleges^  They  were  temporary  expedients  to  be  supported 
until  their  work  could  be  undertaken  by  more  permanent  institutions. 
Recent  efforts  to  prove  the  priority  of  any  one  of  them  have  not  been 

*A  persistent  tradition,  fifty  years  ago,  gave  1780  as  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
Dr.  McMillan's  log-cabin  school,  but  the  only  contemporary  testimony  of  record 
gives  the  date  as  prior  to  1788. 
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entirely  conclusive,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  disputants  have  attached 
an  importance  to  the  question  of  priority  that  never  could  have  entered 
into  the  thought  of  their  founders.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
of  these  schools  had  any  such  intimate  connection  with  the  academies, 
out  of  which  the  colleges  grew,  as  to  warrant  our  calling  the  latter 
lineal  descendants  of  the  former.  The  schools  were  simply  forerun- 
ners of  the  academies,  and  their  founders  were  also  active  in  found- 
ing the  academies  and  colleges;  but  Mr.  Dod  had  abandoned  his 
school  before  the  first  academy  was  started,  and  Dr.  McMillan  con- 
tinued his  school  some  time  after  the  second  academy  had  been  opened. 

THS  ACADBMY  AT  WASHINGTON. 

All  three  of  these  noble  men — McMillan,  Dod,  and  Smith — united 
with  the  other  ministers  of  the  county  and  prominent  laymen  in  the 
work  of  organizing  the  first  academy,  and  located  it  at  the  county 
seat.  For  this  academy  they  procured  a  charter  from  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  which  bears  the  date  of  September  24,  1787.  At  that 
time  the  town  had  been  laid  out  only  five  years,  and  the  county  had 
been  organized  but  six  years,  and  no  church  had  yet  been  organized 
in  the  town.  The  incorporators  named  in  the  charter  were  Rev.  John 
McMillan,  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod,  Rev.  John  Clark, 
Rev.  Matthew  Henderson,  Rev.  John  Corbley,  James  Marshall,  James 
Edgar,  John  M.  McDowell,  Alexander  Wright,  James  Allison,  Thomas 
Scott,  David  Bradford,  James  Ross,  David  Roddick,  John  Hoge, 
Alexander  Addison,  Thomas  Crooks,  James  Flannagan,  Dr.  Absalom 
Baird,  and  James  Brice.  The  first  five  of  these  were  Presbyterian 
ministers,  all  who  were  then  living  west  of  the  Monongahela  River; 
the  Rev.  John  Corbley  was  a  Baptist;  the  others  were  principally 
elders  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Chartiers,  Cross- 
creek,  Buffalo,  etc.  Two  of  them,  Judges  Allison  and  McDowell, 
being  members  of  the  legislature,  aided  in  securing  the  charter  and  a 
grant  of  6,000  acres  of  land.  The  land  was  located  chiefly  in  what  is 
now  Beaver  County,  and  was  valued  at  the  time  at  20  cents  an  acre, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  was  unproductive;  indeed,  no  use  was  made  of 
it  until  it  was  sold  in  1797  for  about  $4  per  acre.  The  academy  was 
not  opened  until  April  1, 1789.  At  that  time  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod 
entered  on  his  duties  as  principal,  with  20  or  30  students,  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  court-house,  rented  for  the  academy,  and  he 
continued  in  the  work  for  fifteen  months,  three  months  longer  than  he 
had  agreed  to  remain  in  the  position.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
David  Johnston,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  been  a  teacher  of  the  English  branches  in  the  academy.  In  the 
winter  of  1791  the  court-house  was  burned,  and  the  academy  was  sus- 
pended. This  suspension,  due  in  part  to  the  indifference  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  led  to  the  founding  of  the  academy  at  Canonsburg; 
and  the  successful  operation  of  this  academy  stimulated  the  people  of 
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Washington  to  revive  their  academy  and  to  provide  for  it  a  tempo- 
rary building,  erected  on  four  lots  donated  by  John  and  William 
Hoge,  the  principal  proprietors  in  the  town.  The  successive  princi- 
pals of  the  academy  were  James  Dobbins,  Benjamin  Mills,  and  Rev. 
Matthew  Brown.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1805  that  Rev.  Matthew 
Brown  became  principal  of  the  academy  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington.  He  was  assisted  as  principal, 
first  by  David  Elliott,  later  his  successor  in  both  positions,  and  after- 
wards by  George  Baird;  and  such  was  the  success  of  the  institution 
under  their  management  that  on  the  28th  of  March,  1806,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  granting  the  trustees  the  charter  of  a  college. 
The  library  of  the  academy  owed  its  origin  to  a  donation  of  £50 
from  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  as  early  as  1790.  The  legislature  in 
1797  made  a  second  grant  of  aid  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  stone  building,  two  stories  high  and 
30  by  35  feet,  begun  in  1793,  and  still  standing  as  the  central  portion 
of  the  old  college  building  and  which  took  the  place  of  the  first  struc- 
ture erected. 

THE  ACADEMY  AT  CANONSBURG. 

Dr.  John  McMillan  and  Rev.  Matthew  Henderson,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  court-house  and  the  suspension  of  the  academy  at  Wash- 
ington, visited  the  town  and  endeavored  to  awaken  interest  enough 
to  secure  the  resumption  of  the  academy,  but  in  vain.  Then,  dis- 
couraged, they  visited  Col.  John  Canon,  the  founder  of  Canonsburg, 
who  promptly  offered  to  give  a  lot  and  to  advance  the  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  it  for  an  academy.  They  accepted  his  offer, 
and,  abandoning  further  effort  in  Washington,  united  with  ministers 
and  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  found  and  sustain  an 
academy  at  Canonsburg.  It  was  organized  at  once  in  the  summer  of 
1791  and  held  its  first  session  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  some 
sassafras  bushes  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  There  were 
present  two  pupils,  William  Riddle  and  Robert  Patterson,  and  as 
visitors  Revs.  McMillan,  Smith,  and  Henderson,  Judges  Allison  and 
McDowell,  and  Craig  Ritchie,  esq.  After  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Henderson 
the  two  boys  recited  from  **  Corderii  CoUoquia,*'  and  another  prayer 
by  Mr.  Smith  closed  the  first  session.  Dr.  McMillan  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  and  directed  these  exercises,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  late 
principal  of  the  Washington  Academy,  was  the  teacher.  In  the  fall 
of  1791  the  new  stone  building  was  fit  to  be  occupied,  in  part  at  least, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  who  had  taught  the  English  school  of  the 
place,  was  employed  to  teach  the  English  branches  and  mathematics, 
while  Mr.  Johnson,  as  principal,  taught  the  classics.  Under  these 
instructors  the  academy  flourished  and  the  attendance  of  students 
from  the  region  about  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  founders. 
Among  the  first  pupils  were  Abraham  Scott,  Robert  Patterson,  Wil- 
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liarn  Wylie,  Thomas  Swcarengon,  James  Snodgrass,  Ebenozer  Hen- 
derson, James  Duncan,  James  Allison,  Joseph  Doddridge,  Darsey 
Pentecost,  James  Dunlavy,  Daniel  McLean,  William  Kerr,  Philip 
Doddridge,  and  Alexander  Campbell. 

The  educational  forces  of  the  county  were  now  withdrawn  from 
Washington  and  concentrated  at  Canonsburg.  As  already  stated, 
the  principal  of  the  Washington  Academy  became  the  first  principal 
of  the  Canonsburg  Aca<lemy,  taking  many  of  his  pupils  with  him. 
A  conference  of  ministers  and  citizens  held  in  July,  1791,  indorsed 
the  effort  to  build  up  the  new  academy.  Similar  approval  was  given 
by  the  Synod  of  Virginia  at  a  meeting  held  October  1,  1791,  and  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Re<lstone  a  fortnight  later.  The  educational  pio- 
neers of  the  county,  McMillan  and  Smith,  gave  their  approval,  and 
Thaddeus  Do<l  sent  his  son  as  a  pupil.  It  was  evidently  accepted  as 
the  one  academy  for  the  county,  taking  the  place  of  the  one  which 
the  friends  of  liberal  education  had  hoped  to  establish  at  the  county 
seat.  But  this  auspicious  beginning  brought  about  the  resurrection 
of  the  academy  at  Washington,  and  the  rivalry  began  which  was 
destine<l  to  continue  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

In  1794  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
in  which  the  incorporators  were  designated  "The  Academy  and 
Library  Company."  The  nine  trustees  provided  for  in  the  charter 
are  not  known,  but  prolMibl}'  eonsisteil  of  the  same  persons  found 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  first  minutes  of  the  board,  bearing 
iltaU}  of  January  25,  170G,  viz,  John  Canon,  John  McDowell,  Craig 
Rit(*hie,  Robert  Ralston,  Thomas  Brecken,  James  Allison,  James 
Foster,  David  Qault,  and  Alexander  Cook.  At  the  meeting  held 
January  25,  179G,  James  Allison  was  elected  president  and  Alexander 
Cook,  He(*retary;  and  at  the  same  me<'ting  a  petition  to  the  legisla- 
ture was  adopted  praying  that  Canonsburg  might  be  selected  as  the 
place  if  the  legislature  should  determine  to  establish  a  college  west 
of  the  mountains.  Similar  efforts  were  subsequently  made  in  October, 
180<),  but  it  was  not  until  January  15,  1802,  that  the  act  was  passed  by 
which  Jefferson  College  was  chartered. 

In  addition  to  the  trustees  already  mentioned  the  following  per- 
sons were  trustees  during  the  period  of  the  academy:  Revs.  Joseph 
Patterson,  Thomas  Marquis,  Boyd  Mercer,  John  McMilhui,  James 
Power,  James  Dunlap,  John  McPherriu,  David  Smith,  William  Swan, 
John  Smith,  John  Riddle,  James  Hughs,  and  Thomas  Moor,  and 
Judge  Edgar,  William  Findley,  esq.,  John  Wright,  esq.,  and  Robert 
(valbraith,  esq. 

The  teachers  engaged  at  different  times  included,  besides  David 
JohnsUm  and  Samuel  Miller,  already  mentioned,  James  Mountain, 
John  Watson,  subsequently  the  first  president  of  Jefferson  College, 
Thomas  K.  Hughs,  James  Camahan,  who  afterwards  became  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  and  Joseph  Stockton* 
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The  curriculum  of  studies  required  in  order  to  secure  the  Latin  cer- 
tificate, as  determined  by  the  trustees  in  1799,  included  the  following: 

The  first  three  books  of  Selectee  Profanis,  six  books  of  Ovid,  the  Eclogaes  and 
Gtoorgics  of  Virgil,  and  the  first  six  ^neids,  all  Horace,  and  the  Orations  of  Cicero. 
Then  in  Greek  the  nsnal  parts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  first  fonr  books 
of  Xenophon*s  Cyropfledia  and  fonr  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  In  mathematics,  the 
whole  of  arithmetic,  the  first  six  books  of  Enclid's  Elements,  Simpson's  Algebra 
to  the  fiftieth  problem,  trigonometry,  surveying,  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Astronomy,  and  Gheography,  comprising  the  use  of  the  globes;  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
moral  philosophy. 

Among  the  students  of  the  academy  whose  names  do  not  appear 
among  the  alumni  of  the  college  were  such  men  as  the  following: 
Revs.  Cephas  Dod,  Elisha  McCurdy,  Thomas  E.  Hughes,  Thomas 
Marquis,  Robert  Johnston,  Joseph  Stockton,  Samuel  Tate,  James  Sat- 
terfield,  Obadiah  Jennings,  D.  D.,  William  Neill,  D.  D.,  James 
Ramsey,  D.  D.,  James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  and  Gilbert  McMaster,  D.  D.,  all 
ministers,  and  the  following  laymen:  Thomas  McGiffen,  esq.,  Joseph 
Patterson,  Hon.  Gteorge  Torrence,  James  Power,  M.  D.,  and  many 
others. 

It  was  during  the  academic  period  that  the  two  lit.erary  societies, 
still  existing,  were  founded — ^the  Philo,  August  23,  1797,  by  John 
Watson,  afterwards  the  first  president  of  Jefferson  College,  and  the 
Franklin,  November  14,  1797,  by  James  Carnahan,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Watson's  and  afterwards  teacher  for  some  time  in  the  acad- 
emy and  later  president  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J. 

The  subscriptions  of  the  people  of  that  early  time  to  support  the 
new  institution  reveal  at  once  the  poverty  of  pioneer  settlers  and  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  men  contributed  wheat,  rye, 
or  corn,  from  1  to  5  bushels  each,  and  the  women,  linen,  from  3  to  6 
yards  each.     **  One  subscription  was  to  be  paid  in  whisky.'* 

JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  which  changed  the  academy  into  a  college  bears  the 
date  of  January  16, 1802.  Why  the  new  college  was  called  Jefferson 
is  not  known,  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  name  was  selected  by  the 
trustees  or  by  the  legislature.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  many  that  a 
college  founded  and  controlled  by  deeply  religious  men  should  bear 
the  name  of  one  whose  general  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  one 
of  hostility.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Jefferson  College,  remarks 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  *'  had  been  inducted  into  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  in  March,  1801.  His  Admintsbration,  for  some 
time,  was  like  a  continued  ovation.  The  party  who  had  borne  him 
triumphantly  forward  to  this  high  station  were  in  the  utmost  state 
of  exultation.  To  call  this  first  college  in  the  West,  the  first  seat  of 
science  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  after  the  idol  of  the  people 
would  be  thought  on  all  sides  most  felicitous.    It  might  have  been 
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sincerely  Uiought  by  the  trostees  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
which  he  deserved/' 

The  measures  taken  by  the  board  in  organizing  the  (*<)llege  faculty 
indicate  the  poverty  of  the  institution.  They  resolved  t liat  the  faculty 
.should  consist  of  a  president  or  principal,  a  professor  of  divinit}',  and 
a  professor  of  mathematics.  ^Fhe  principal  was  authorized  to  teach 
moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  geography,  and  languages,  on  a 
salary  of  £150  a  year,  and  provide  his  tutors  at  his  own  expense.  The 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  had  a  salary  of  £100. 
These  two,  the  president  and  one  professor,  continued  to  constitute 
the  college  faculty  (the  professor  of  divinity  not  doing  college  work) 
until  1818. 

The  first  principal  elected  by  the  board  was  Rev.  John  Watson, 
whose  early  career  was  somewhat  remarkable.  An  ori>han  and  com- 
pelled to  labor,  he  spent  his  spare  hours  in  reading;  and,  without 
instruction  and  without  a  grammar,  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
Heading  Horai'e  with  the  aid  of  an  old,  mutilatcil  Latin  dictionary. 
Judge  Addison,  finding  him  late  at  night  reading  Horace  by  the  fire- 
light, became  interested  in  him  and  helped  him  by  gifts  of  Ix^ter 
lK>oks;  and  by  their  careful  study  he  became  sufficiently  proficient  in 
I^tin  and  Greek  to  l>e  employed  at  the  age  of  19  as  a  tutor  in  the 
i'anonsburg  Aca<lemy.  EightecMi  months  later  he  entt^red  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  and  gra<luated  in  1797.  But  his  cancer  as  president 
was  very  short.     Elected  August  29, 1802,  he  die<l  November  30, 1802. 

The  first  class,  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1802,  consisted  of  5  men,  4 
of  whom  became  effective  ministers,  and  1,  Israel  Pickens,  a  lawyer, 
member  of  Congress,  governor  of  Alabama,  and  United  States  Senator. 
One  of  the  ministers,  Rev.  William  McMillan,  D.  D.,  became  president 
of  Jefferson  College,  and  later  president  of  Franklin  College,  Ohio. 
The  other  meml>er8  of  this  first  class  were  Revs.  Johnson  Eaton,  John 
Rea,  and  Reed  Bracken. 

The  mM!ond  principal.  Rev.  James  Dnnlap,  a  graduate  also  of  the 
College  of  New  JenH»y,  was  60  years  of  age  when  he  entere<l  on  the 
joint  work  of  president  of  the  college  and  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Millers  Run,  alK)Ut  (>  miles  distant.  He  held  the  office  for  eight  years, 
resigning  April  25,  1811.  During  this  time  $3,0()0  ha<i  been  received 
fn»m  the  State,  and  $1,G(M)  had  been  lM>queath(Hl  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Clark, 
and  in  isi)0  the  total  amount  of  invested  money  wjw*  re|K>rted  by  the 
trfnsun*r  as  $7,100. 

The  third  princii>al  was  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  who  had  been  gradu- 
ated fn>m  the  new  college  in  the  autumn  of  1^10.  He  was  elected 
April  2t),  1H12,  at  the  age  of  23  years,  and  continue<l  in  office  until 
April,  ISIO.  During  this  p<>riod  a  most  serious  and  promising  nego- 
tiation for  a  union  with  Waishington  College  was  conducted,  but  it 
failetl,  and  rivalry  and  conflict  broke  out  afresh.  Dr.  Wylie  was  sns- 
pected  of  favoring  the  offer  made  by  Washington  College,  and  finding 
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his  position  uncomfortable  on  this  account  he  resigned.  The  subse- 
quent discussions  established  the  fact  that  his  conduct  during  the 
negotiations  had  been  entirely  proper,  but  his  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College  a  year  later  did  not  tend  to  allay 
suspicion. 

Rev.  William  McMillan,  a  member  of  the  first  class  graduated, 
elected  principal  September  24,  1817,  next  presided  over  the  college. 
During  his  administration  a  new  building  was  in  process  of  erection, 
and  was  nearly  completed  when  he  resigned  August  14,  1822.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  the  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  from  its  foundation  to  1817.  Under  Dr. 
Brown's  presidency  the  college  made  its  most  rapid  progress.  The 
number  of  students  increased  from  110  in  1823  to  220  in  1845,  and  the 
faculty  increased  from  the  principal  and  two  professors  to  the  princi- 
pal and  five  professors.  The  new  college  building,  begun  in  the 
previous  administration,  was  completed,  and  by  the  year  1833  another 
building  was  added  to  it.  The  college  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
getting  endowment. 

In  June,  1824,  a  proposition  was  received  from  four  physicians 
residing  in  Philadelphia  to  organize  a  second  medical  school  in  Phila- 
delphia and  to  become  connected  with  Jefferson  College  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  These  persons  were  Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D.,  George 
McClelland,  M.  D.,  John  Eberle,  M.  D.,  and  Jacob  Green,  esq.  By 
the  action  of  the  trustees  the  medical  faculty  was  established  and 
named  "Jefferson  Medical  College."  It  was  provided  that  vacancies 
in  the  faculty  should  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  college  trustees 
upon  nomination  of  the  medical  faculty.  Jefferson  College  was  not 
to  receive  any  fees  from  the  medical  college  except  the  usual  diploma 
fee  to  the  principal,  and  the  medical  college  should  have  no  claim  on 
the  funds  of  the  college.  A  year  later  the  board  of  trustees  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  to  appoint  10  trustees  for  the  medical 
college,  which  was  done.  Later,  the  control  of  the  medical  college 
was  committed  almost  completely  to  the  10  trustees  in  Philadelphia, 
and  about  the  only  advantage  to  Jefferson  College  arising  from  this 
nominal  connection  was  the  annual  service  of  Prof.  Jacob  Green  as 
an  instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.,  he  coming  to  Canons- 
burg  every  summer  for  that  purpose.  In  the  year  1837  the  medical 
college  became  wholly  independent. 

In  1830  an  attempt  was  made  to  furnish  assistance  to  indigent  stu- 
dents by  purchasing  a  farm  and  giving  them  opx>ortunity  to  earn 
something  by  labor  on  it.  A  provisional  purchase  was  made,  but  a 
few  years'  experience  satisfied  the  board  that  the  scheme  was  not 
practicable. 

Dr.  Brown  resigned  the  presidency  September  27,  1845,  having 
brought  the  institution  up  to  as  high  a  standard  of  x>opularity  aad 
efficiency  as  limited  pecuniary  resources  would  admit. 
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The  next  president  elected  was  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
D.  I).,  who  resipn^^d  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  accept  the  presidency.  He  remained  but  two 
years,  n^signing  June  0,  184:7,  to  accept  a  call  to  Lexington,  Ky. ;  but 
his  brief  service  gave  an  impetns  to  the  institution. 

Rev.  Alexander  Blaine  Brown,  D.  D.,  an  alumnus  of  1^25,  son  of 
ex-President  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  was  next  calle<l  to  the  presidency, 
October  14,  1847.  Dr.  Brown  had  been  professor  of  belles  lettres  for 
six  years,  was  popular,  and  in  every  way  well  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion, which  he  occupied  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit — nine 
years. 

Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  New  York, 
was  next  called  from  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  Lafayette 
College.  During  the  six  years  of  his  administration  the  college  was 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition  of  its  history,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  18<>1,  reduced  the  attendance  from  an  average  of 
266  to  185.  Dr.  Alden  resigned  November  4, 1862,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  David  H.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Matthew  Brown.  Dr.  Riddle  continued  president 
until  the  union  of  the  college  with  Washington  College,  when  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  fac*ulty  of  the  new  organization.  The  sepa- 
rate existence  of  Jefferson  C<»llege  cease<l  when  the  union  took  place, 
in  1805.  During  its  life  there  were  1,950  men  graduated,  of  whom 
040  became  ministers,  428  lawyers,  208  physicians,  and  374  had  other 
occupations. 

We  turn  back  now  to  trace  the  history  of 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  was  dated  March  28,  1806.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  the  faculty  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Matthew  Brown, 
principal;  James  Reed,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  Isaac  Blair,  M.  D.,  professor  of  medicine.  The  chair  of 
ancient  languages  was  not  regularly  filled  until  1815,  but  these  lan- 
guages were  taught  by  young  men  acting  as  tutors.  These  temporary 
instructors  became  afterwards  men  of  distinction.  One  of  them, 
Andrew  K.  Russ4»ll,  afterwanls  settled  in  Newark,  Del.,  as  a  preacher 
and  teacher,  is  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  Newark  College.  Another, 
Christopher  Rankin,  became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  the  third, 
T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  became  a  Congressman  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Fillmore. 

For  the  first  nine  years,  then,  the  college  faculty  consisteii  of  the 
principal,  one  professor,  and  one  instructor.  The  income  was  small, 
allowing  but  $500  for  the  salary  of  the  principal  and  >350  for  that  of 
the  professor.  The  apimratus  must  have  Immmi  wanting  altogether,  for 
in  1811  the  board,  at  the  (truest  solicitation  of  the  fa^Hilty,  appointe<l 
a  oommittee  to  "consider  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  maps  of  Asia 
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and  Africa,  an  electrical  machine,  prism,  microscope,  air  pnmp  and 
receiver,  thermometer,  and  barometer.'^  In  the  same  year  additions 
to  the  one  small  building  were  proposed,  but  could  not  be  commenced 
until  1816,  nor  completed,  for  want  of  funds,  until  several  years  later. 
These  additions  as  wings  to  the  stone  academy  are  still  standing. 

Dr.  Brown  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1816  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  and  president  of  Jefferson 
College.  Dr.  Wylie  filled  the  place  until  his  resignation,  December 
9,  1828,  and  became  shortly  afterwards  president  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  at  Bloomington.  The  board  of  trustees  did  not  succeed  in 
securing  a  successor  for  two  years,  and  was  forced  to  suspend  the  col- 
lege. Among  those  associated  with  Dr.  Wylie  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  was  the  late  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  the  father-in-law  of- 
President  Harrison. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  having  become 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  college  reopened,  and  Dr.  Elliott  was  called  to  the 
presidency.  He  declined  the  offer,  but  consented  to  act  temiK>rarily 
until  a  suitable  president  could  be  found.  Under  his  able  manage- 
ment the  attendance  increased  rapidly  from  20  to  119. 

In  1832,  May  9,  Rev.  David  McConaughy,  D.  D.,  was  inaugurated 
president,  and  administered  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  position  until 
his  resignation,  September  27, 1849.  During  this  period  an  additional 
building  was  erected  for  recitation  purposes,  finished  in  1836,  and 
remodeled,  to  improve  its  architectural  appearance  and  increase  its 
rooms,  in  1847. 

In  1850  Rev.  James  Clark,  D.  D.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  and 
continued  in  office  until  July  13,  1852,  when  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  for  a  year  by  Rev.  James  I.  Brownson,  D.  D.,  the  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  president  pro  tem. 

During  the  temporary  presidency  of  Dr.  Brownson  an  important 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  college  was  effected.  By  a  mutual 
agreement  the  college  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian synod  of  Wheeling.  The  final  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
taken  November  9,  1852.  By  this  compact  the  board  of  trustees  con- 
ceded to  the  synod  the  right  to  nominate  professors  and  trustees  as 
vacancies  should  occur,  the  power  of  election  remaining  with  the 
board  as  before;  and  the  synod  pledged  itself  to  keep  the  college  in 
operation  by  means  of  the  interest  which  should  accrue  from  an  endow- 
ment f  un^  of  $50,000,  which  it  proposed  to  raise  by  the  sale  of  scholar- 
ships, which  should  be  honored  by  the  college  for  tuition.  The  trus- 
tees did  not  surrender  the  control  of  property  and  funds  intrusted  to 
it  by  its  charter.  This  compact  continued  in  force  until  the  union  of 
the  college  with  Jefferson,  in  1865,  when  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
synod  of  about  $35,000,  after  all  debts  were  paid,  was  intrusted  to  the 
new  board  of  trustees. 
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The  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  was  inaugurated  president  in  Sep- 
tember,  1853,  and  continued  in  office  until  the  union. 

Daring  the  period  from  1806  to  1865,  there  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington College  877  men,  of  whom  340  became  ministers,  215  lawyers, 
115  physicians,  and  207  entered  other  occupations. 

WASHINOTON  AND  JKFFKBSON  CX)LLROB. 

There  was  scarcely  a  year  during  the  sixty  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  two  colleges  in  such  close  proximity  when  their  union  was  not  ear- 
nestly desire<l.  Efforts  to  negotiate  a  union  were  made  by  one  college 
or  the  other  in  1807,  1815,  1817,  1843, 1847,  and  1852.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  was  the  location  of  the  united  college.  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Canonsburg  was  willing  to  lose  a  college,  and  a  majority 
of  trustees  was  interested  in  one  place  or  the  other,  and  the  longer  the 
colleges  existed  apart  the  more  intense  the  local  feeling  became.  In 
what  respects,  then,  were  the  circumstances  more  favorable  in  1865? 
In  two  respects:  First,  the  financial  condition  of  the  colleges  forced  on 
their  boards  the  alternative  of  union  or  death;  and,  secondly,  some 
inventive  genius  discovered  a  way  whereby  the  colleges  could  be 
united  without  depriving  either  Washington  or  Canonsburg  of  an 
educational  institution.  Their  financial  embarrassment  was  brought 
Hl>out  by  their  desperate  efforts  to  increase  their  endowments.  Ap- 
|)eals  to  people  of  wealth  seemed  to  accomplish  nothing,  doubtless 
because  of  the  unwillingness  to  contribute  to  either  of  two  such  close 
rivals.  After  forty  years  of  effort  the  invested  funds  of  Jefferson 
College  amounted  in  1845  to  just  $3,884.50,  and  the  debt  was  reported 
at  that  time  at  $6,661.75,  and  Washington  College  was  no  better  off. 

In  1852  both  colleges  entered  into  the  scholarship  scheme,  selling 
scholarships,  in  one  ease  for  $25  and  in  the  other  for  $50,  which 
entitled  the  holder  to  four  years'  tuition.  In  this  way  Jefferson  Col- 
lege realiz<Kl  a  fund  of  $60,000,  and  Washington  College,  through  the 
synod  of  Wheeling,  about  $50,000,  but  both  colleges  lost  the  income 
from  tuition  fees,  which  would  average  twice  the  amount  of  the 
interest  on  the  new  endowments,  inasmuch  as  students  bought  or 
rented  scholarshii)S,  as  cheaper  to  them  than  the  tuition  fee  of  $30  a 
year.  In  1864  the  floating  debt  of  Jefferson  College  amounted  to 
$10,000  and  that  of  Washington  to  $3,000.  It  was  easy  for  anyone 
to  see  that  the  end  of  both  was  not  far  off  if  some  change  could  not  be 
effected. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  in  no  way  connected  with  either  college,  offere<l  $50,000  on  con- 
dition of  union.  This  offer  was  followtMl  in  September,  1864,  by  a 
convention  of  alumni  held  in  Pittsburg,  at  which  a  plan  of  union  was 
proposed  and  urged  on  the  a<veptance  of  the  boards  of  trustees.  This 
plan  was  to  locate  the  principal  jiart  of  the  college  proper  at  one 
place  and  a  preparatory  school  and  .H<Mentific  department  at  the  other 
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place,  but  both  to  be  under  one  board  and  one  faculty.  This  plan 
was  accepted  in  substance  by  the  two  boards,  and  a  new  charter 
petitioned  from  the  legislature.  The  new  charter  authorizing  the 
union  bears  date  of  March  4,  1865.  The  new  board  was  to  consist  of 
31  members,  15  of  which  were  to  be  named  by  each  board,  and  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  were  to  be  at  Canonsburg,  the 
freshman  class  and  the  preparatory  and  scientific  departments  at  Wash- 
ington. Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  called  to  the  presidency,  and 
the  faculty  organized  by  combining  the  professors  of  the  two  colleges. 
The  college  seemed  to  prosper  ^or  a  while.  The  attendance  exceeded 
for  three  years  the  aggregate  attendance  of  previous  years.  But  the 
form  of  union  never  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  difficulties  of 
administration  began  to  multiply.  The  public  distrusted  the  perma- 
nency of  the  union  and  refused  contribution  to  the  endowment,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  became  universally  evident  that 
consolidation  must  take  place.  The  board  of  trustees  by  unanimous 
vote  asked  the  legislature  for  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  which 
provided  that  the  college  departments  should  be  brought  together  in 
one  place,  the  place  to  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
trustees.  This  supplement  to  the  charter  was  passed  February  26, 
1869,  and  the  board  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burg April  20,  1869,  and,  on  the  eighth  ballot,  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  Washington.  This  was  an  unexpected  event. 
As  the  board  was  composed  of  members  chosen  half  by  Jefferson  and 
half  by  Washington,  it  was  not  thought  possible  that  either  place 
could  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority,  but  the  offer  of  $50,000  by  citizens 
of  Washington  had  great  weight  in  securing  this  result.  The  property 
in  Canonsburg  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  an  academy  organized 
under  a  separate  board  of  trustees  and  arrangements  made  to  carry 
on  all  departments  of  college  work  at  Washington.  Just  previous  to 
the  vote  which  located  the  college  at  Washington  President  Edwards 
resigned,  and  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Wilson,  a  professor  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Allegheny,  was  appointed  president  pro  tempore. 
Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  preferred  Canonsburg  now 
arose  and  took  the  form  of  active,  persistent  opposition,  which  crip- 
pled the  college  for  years.  Before  the  college  opened  in  September, 
1869,  a  United  States  judge  issued  an  injunction  forbidding  the  pro- 
fessors who  had  been  at  Canonsburg  to  teach  the  upper  classes  in 
Washington,  and  suits  were  entered  in  the  State  courts  to  determine 
the  legality  of  the  union.  This  opposition  created  doubt  as  to  the 
permanency  of  the  consolidation  and  led  large  numbers  of  the  upper 
classes  to  go  to  other  colleges.  Diverting  in  this  way  the  small 
streams  of  patronage  which  had  flowed  steadily  from  many  places 
toward  this  college,  the  various  institutions  which  profited  by  the 
injunction  continued  to  profit  at  our  expense  for  years  after  the  injunc- 
tion was  dissolved 
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On  January  3,  1870,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  legality  of  all  the  steins  taken  by  the  board,  and 
the  injunction  was  dissolved.  The  college  was  nfow  put  into  full  oper- 
ation. But  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  scholarships  sold  by  Jefferson  College 
constituted  a  contract  to  furnish  tuition  in  Canonsburg,  which  obli- 
gation was  annulled  by  the  law  authorizing  the  consolidation.  The 
court,  however,  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  case,  and  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  State  courts.  Dr.  Brownson  Hucceede<I  Dr.  Wilson  as 
president  pro  tempore  October  1,  1869,  and  served  until  the  election 
of  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  August  3,  1870.  Under  Dr.  Hays*s  effi- 
cient administration  the  college  slowly  but  steadily  recovered  lost 
patronage.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  main  collefre  building  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000,  which  practically  made  a  new  building  of  it.  By  the 
gift  of  $41,000  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  of  Washington,  two  chairs  were 
endowed — applied  mathematics  and  agriculture  and  correlative 
branches.  Rev.  Dr.  Beatty,  by  an  additional  gift  of  $25,000,  endowed 
the  Steubenville  chair  of  Greek  and  the  philosophy  of  language. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  Dr.  Hays's  presidency  the  assets  of  the  col- 
lege were  increased  by  the  amount  of  $86,500,  and  the  attendance  of 
students  increased  from  110  to  185.  Dr.  Hays  resigned  June  3,  1881. 
The  present  incumbent  of  the  presidency,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Moffat, 
D.  D.,  was  elected  in  December,  1881,  and  entered  on  the  ac*tive  duties 
of  his  office  January  4,  1882.  The  steady  advance  which  character- 
ized the  preceding  administration  has  continued.  The  attendance  of 
students  has  risen  from  185  to  370.  The  memorial  chair  of  Latin  has 
been  endowed  by  the  bequest  of  $30,000  by  the  late  Dr.  Beatty,  making 
his  gifta  exceed  $100,000. 

To  the  property  of  the  college  there  have  been  added  the  athletic 
grounds,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,0(X),  from  which  we  have 
since  derived  about  $5,(XX)  on  account  of  the  oil  taken  from  it ;  an 
observatory  has  been  erected  and  enlai^ged;  the  libraries  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  literary  societies  have  been  united  and  place<l  in  the  old 
prayer  hall,  where  a  reading  room  has  been  fitted  up  and  is  kept  sup- 
plied with  leading  periodicals.  A  new  building  has  been  plactnl  on 
the  campus  and  occupied  principally  as  a  g>inna8ium,  but  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  readily  be  transformed  into  a  large  audience  room 
for  cH>nimencement  and  contest  occasions,  seating  1,500  people.  This 
building  with  its  apparatus  has  cost  about  $4(),0<M). 

Prize's  have  been  endowed  or  are  supported  by  annual  gifts  to  the 
number  of  seven,  distributing  annually  $575  to  encourage  superior 
work,  and  five  scholarships  have  bei^n  endowtnl  to  ansist  worthy  .stu- 
dents neetliug  piH.*uuiary  aid — two  of  $1,0(K)  em-h  by  Rev.  J.  i\  Ely,  of 
the  class  of  *74,  and  four  of  $2,00<>  each  by  the  late  How  Dr.  James 
H.  Dinsmore,  of  the  Washington  rla^s  of  183<). 

The  faculty  has  bei^u  enlargcnl  by  the  addition  of  a  professor  of 
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English  language  and  literature,  a  professor  of  Grerman  languapre  and 
literature,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  a  professor  of  French  and  Spanish, 
and  a  professor  of  physical  culture. 

Although  the  financial  improvement  has  not  been  great,  it  demon- 
strates the  valua  of  the  union  of  the  colleges.  The  total  endowment 
of  the  two  colleges  in  the  sixty  years  of  their  history  amounted  to 
$91,081,  when  all  debts  were  paid ;  now  our  endowment  is  over  $250,000, 
and  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  may  be  set  down  at  $250,000 
more,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  addition  of  $260,000  more, 
of  which  $100,000  will  be  for  the  endowment  of  the  presidency  as  a 
memorial  to  his  parents,  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  of  Uniontown,  Pa., 
and  $50,000  for  a  library,  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Thompson,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  and  $10,000  by  his  wife  for  main- 
tenance of  the  library,  also  a  memorial. 

Since  1865  there  have  been  graduated  1,108  men,  of  whom  about  365 
entered  the  ministry,  245  the  legal,  and  108  the  medical  profession. 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

The  present  organization  of  the  college  includes  a  preparatory  and 
a  college  department.  The  former  is  conducted  strictly  as  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  college  classes,  nothing  being  taught  in  it  but  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  English,  physics,  history,  French,  and  mathematics, 
with  rhetorical  exercises.  The  applicant  for  admission  must  be 
suf&ciently  versed  in  common  school  studies,  including  arithmetic,  to 
leave  them  unstudied  henceforth. 

The  preparatory  department  is  conducted  as  an  academy,  in  a 
building  of  its  own  and  under  its  own  faculty,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  college  faculty,  however.  A  boarding  and  rooming 
building  was  erected  in  1901  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  all  nonresi- 
dent students  of  the  academy  are  required  to  live  in  this  building 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  teachers. 

The  college  department  offers  three  courses  of  study  leading  to  two 
degrees.  The  classical  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in- 
cludes Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  English;  mathematics,  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  astronomy;  mental,  x)olitical,  and 
moral  philosophy;  Bible  study  and  physical  training,  as  required 
studies,  with  elective  studies  in  junior  and  senior  years  consisting  of 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  Hebrew,  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics, analytical  chemistry,  advanced  physics,  biology,  mineralogy, 
history,  international  law,  and  history  of  philosophy. 

The  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  are  termed  scientific  and  Latin  scien- 
tific. The  required  studies  of  these  courses  differ  from  the  classical 
course  chiefiy  in  the  substitution  of  German  and  French  and  natural 
science  for  Greek.  In  the  Latin  scientific  course,  which  is  the  one 
usually  chosen  by  students  who  study  for  the  B.  S.  degree,  the  Latin 
required  is  the  same  as  in  the  classical  course. 
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In  rwont  years  lalx)ratory  work  has  been  introduccMi  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  8(»ienee  study,  and  chemical,  biological,  physical,  and  niineral- 
ogical  laboratories  have  l)een  litt^l  up  with  mo<lern  appliances.  In 
applied  mathematics  field  work  is  relied  on  chiefly,  and,  although  no 
sfx^cial  degree  is  yet  offered,  many  gnuluatcs  who  have  elected  applied 
niatliematics  have  entered  at  once  niKm  civil  enginet*ring. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  gymnasium,  which  i*anks  among  the 
largest  and  best  equipi)ed  in  the  countrj',  a  medical  director  has  l)een 
employed,  and  exercises  are  prescribed,  aft«r  medical  examination, 
to  each  student.  These  include  two  class  drills  and  two  individual 
exercises  t^ch  week. 

AUTHORTTIES. 

(1)  Minutes  of  Washington  College  trustees  from  November  15, 
1787,  to  1865. 

(2)  Minutes  of  Jefferson  College  trustees  from  1830  to  1865.  The 
earlier  minutes  are  lost,  but  their  principal  contents  are  preserved. 

(3)  The  History  of  Jefferson  College,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  1857, 
out  of  print. 

(4)  History  of  old  Redstone,  by  same  author. 

(5)  Minutes  of  Re<lstone  Presbytery,  the  first  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation in  western  Pennsylvania. 

(6)  ProciHHlings  and  addresses  at  the  s<*micentennial  celebration 
of  Washington  College,  held  June  17  to  10,  1856;  pamphlet  of  76 
pages.  The  address4's  of  sp(H;ial  historical  value  in  this  pamphlet 
are  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brownson  on  Ihe  history  of  the  college,  and  of 
T.  H.  £lIiott,  M.  D.,  on  deceased  alumni. 

(7)  Cent«nar>'  memorial  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  western  Pennsylvania,  containing  histoncal  addresses  in  a 
convention  held  in  Pittsburg,  December  7-9,  1875,  published  in  book 
form,  445  pages;  out  of  print. 

(8)  Hi.story  of  Washington  County,  18S1. 

(0)  Historic^il  sket-ch  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  by 
President  J.  D.  Moffat,  read  at  the  quarter  centur>'  celebration  in 
1890;  pamphlet. 

(10)  Biographical  and  historical  catalogue,  527  pages,  issued  in 
181K). 
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XXIX. 

WAYNBSBURO  COLLEGE. 
By  President  A.  B.  MiiiLBR. 

Waynesburg  College  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1850,  its  charter  conferring  on  "the  president  and  p^ofesso^^. 
the  power  to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  students  of  the  college  and  other  persons  entitled  thereto  by  pro- 
ficiency in  learning,  professional  eminence,  or  other  meritorious  dis- 
tinction as  are  granted  in  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States."  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  Joshua  Loughran,  the  work  of  instruction  was  inaugurated  in 
the  first  erected  college  building.  It  was  the  design  to  set  up  also  h 
female  seminaiy,  over  which  was  placed  Miss  M.  K.  Bell  as  principal. 
The  intended  building  for  the  seminary  was  not  erected,  however, 
and  after  a  few  years'  experience  in  a  necessary  partial  mingling  of 
the  two  schools  in  recitations  and  general  supervision,  a  coeducational 
college  was  the  permanent  result.  All  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  college  are  open  to  males  and  females  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  college  is  ecclesiastically  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presbjrterian  Church,  which  body  annually 
elects  a  board  of  11  trustees,  and  also  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  man* 
agement  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college.  The  synod  in  accept- 
ing the  guardianship  of  the  institution,  as  tendered  by  the  trustees 
in  the  autumn  of  1853,  thus  formulated  its  reasons  therefor: 

(1)  No  denomination  can  discharge  its  obligations  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Scriptures,'  and  to  present  their  doctrines  in  an  efficient 
manner,  without  institutions  of  learning. 

(2)  No  denomination  can  maintain  a  respectable  standing  without 
institutions  of  learning. 

(3)  Only  institutions  of  a  high  grade  can  give  character  and  effi- 
ciency to  a  church,  in  order  to  do  which  an  institution  must  have  liberal 
support. 

(4)  The  benefits  of  a  union  between  churches  and  colleges  are 
reciprocal. 

(5)  One  well-established  and  influential  college  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  church  more  efficiently  than  several  feeble  ones. 

The  college  graduated  its  first  class  in  1852,  which  was  composed 
of  four  young  ladies.     In  1853  it  graduated  four  ladies  and  four  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  the  latter  of  whom,  Rev.  A.  B.  Miller,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  entire  history  of  the  college,  having  entered  as  a  student 
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at  the  opening  of  the  work  in  1851,  and  having  been  elected  a  professor 
the  day  of  his  graduation.  In  1858  Mr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college,  which  position  he  continues  (1890)  to  fill, 
having  served  thirty-two  years. 

The  endowment  fund  of  the  college  is  only  about  $45,000,  the  inter- 
est of  which,  with  tuition  paid  in  some  departments  and  an  annual 
contingent  fee  of  $15  paid  by  every  student,  is  the  source  of  support 
for  a  faculty.  The  annual  attendance  is  more  than  200,  males  slightly 
in  excess. 

A  new  building,  completed  in  July,  1890,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
upward  of  $60,000,  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  conveniently 
arranged  in  the  State.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  on  a  sandstone 
foundation  costing  over  $15,000.  The  location  is  one  scarcely  sur- 
passed for  beauty  or  healthf ulness.  The  college  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  admit  both  sexes,  and  its  friends  and  legal 
guardians  seem  well  satisfied  that  the  experiment  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  faculty  of  the  college  unitedly  echo  the  sentiment  of 
Bishop  Bowman,  who  said: 

I  have  tanght  twenty-seven  years  mider  both  systems,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  the  k^^  inflnence  of  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  was  manifest  from  the 
start.    It  was  peculiarly  salntary  in  the  matter  of  morals. 

Waynesbui^  College,  though  under  the  control  of  an  ecclesiastical 
lK)dy,  is  practically  unsectarian,  and  is  patronized  by  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  region  in  which  it  is  located.  Perfect  f ree<iom  is  allowed 
to  students  in  matters  of  religious  faith,  preference  of  a  place  attend- 
ing worship,  etc.  The  laws  of  the  college  forbid  the  introduction  of 
the  "doctrinal  points  that  divide  the  Protestant  churches"  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  studjE'nts.  All  the  students  are  required 
to  attend  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  and  to  attend  daily  reli- 
gious exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  the  direction  of  which  exercises 
is  committed  to  the  president.  Some  provision  has  been  made  for 
aiding  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  students  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  each  Sunday  in  term  time  and 
maintain  an  active  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged  with  much  ciire.  Cen- 
turies of  experience  have  proved  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics as  a  means  of  culture,  while  the  knowledge  derived  therefrom  is 
a  key  to  the  roost  wonderful  civilizations  of  the  past.  With  due 
n*gard  to  the  greatly  increased  list  of  sciences  now  entitle<l  to  a  place 
in  a  liberal  course,  this  institution  still  encouragt*s  the  stucly  of 
(ireek  and  Latin. 

The  meth(Ml  of  instruction  is  continually  directed  to  the  mastery 
of  the  structure  of  these  noble  languages,  as  a  chief  object  of  their 
study  in  college.  Constant  attention  is  given  also  to  the  acquiring 
of  a  good  viK»abular}'  of  words  by  memorizing  choice  selections.  Dur- 
ing the  preimratory  course,  daily  n^citations  are  made  in  both  Ian- 
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guages,  every  lesson  requiring  both  oral  and  written  exercises  in 
S3nQtax.  This  exercise  is  kept  up  in  connection  with  the  reading  les- 
sons till  an  accurate  knowlege  of  the  idioms  is  acquired.  After  the 
first  session  of  the  sophomore  year  the  grammar  is  not  taught  as  a 
separate  study. 

The  student's  ear  is  constantly  exercised,  as  weU  as  the  eye,  and 
by  recitations  in  concert  the  mastery  of  the  inflections  of  words 
becomes  easy,  and  what  so  many  have  looked  upon  as  '^  dreary  gram- 
mar" becomes  a  delightful  exercise  and  a  study  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. Attention  is  continually  directed  also  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
roots,  from  which  our  own  language  has  derived  many  words,  and  to 
the  points  of  similarity  and  difference  between  our  own  language 
and  these  noble  languages  of  antiquity. 

In  other  branches  the  mastery  of  a  suitable  text-book  is  held  to  be 
the  most  direct  means  of  definite  knowledge.  The  student  is  required 
to  know  what  the  text-book  teaches,  but  is  allowed  entire  freedom  in 
his  methods  of  expression.  It  is  assumed  that  effort  is  the  essential 
condition  of  development,  and  every  student  is  from  the  first  pat 
under  the  necessity  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  required  in  his  turn, 
before  his  class,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  topic  assigned.  By 
way  of  explanation,  new  illustrations,  and  judicious  questions,  the 
professor  adds  what  may  be  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Free  intercourse  among  the  pupils,  and 
between  pupils  and  professors,  by  question,  debate,  criticism,  and 
argument,  secures  interest  in  the  recitation  room,  and  leads  the  stu- 
dent forward  in  that  development  which  imparts  increased  mental 
power  and  activity. 


XXX. 

WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  W.  J.  Holland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  first  families  had  settled  in  what  is 
called  Allegheny  County,  private  schools  sprang  into  being.  The 
educational  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  little  frontier  village 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pittsburg  found  their  highest  expression  in  a 
school  which,  having  it«  beginning  in  1870,  was  formally  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  February,  1787,  as 
The  Pittsburgh  Academy.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  act  are  worthy 
of  reproduction.    They  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whereas  the  education  of  yonth  ought  to  be  a  primary  object  with 
every  government;  and 

Whereas  any  school  or  coUeKe  yet  efttablished  is  greatly  distant  from  the 
cotmtry  west  of  the  Allegheny  Monntains;  and 

Whert^att  the  town  of  Pittsbnrgh  is  most  central  to  that  settlement*  and 
accouitundations  for  students  can  l)e  most  conveniently  obtained  in  that  town: 
Tht^n'fore, 

SwTioN  2.  Be  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
freemen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assembly  met,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same^  That  there  may  be  erected,  and  hereby  is  erected  and 
established,  in  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  cotmty  of  Westmoreland,  in  this 
State,  an  ac4idemy  or  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  useful  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  the  style,  name,  and  title  of  jrhich  shall  be  **The  Pittsburgh 
Academy.'* 

This  was  probably  the  first  institution  of  learning  incorporate<l  on 
the  continent  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  first  incorporators  were  Rev.  Samuel  Barr,  Rev.  James  Finley, 
Rev.  James  Power,  Rev.  John  McMillan,  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  Rev. 
Matthew  Henderson,  Gen.  John  Gibson,  Col.  Priestly  Nevil,  William 
Butler, and  St-<»phen  Bayanl,  James  Ross,  David  Bradford,  RolK»rt(ial- 
braith,  George  Thompson,  George  Wallace,  Edward  Cook,  John  More, 
William  T<Hld,  Alexander  Fowler,  esqs..  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bedfoni,  and 
Thomas  Parker.  James  Finley  was  a  younger  brother  of  President 
Finley,  of  the  College  of  New  Jers(\v,  and  James  Power,  John  McMil- 
lan, and  Joseph  Smith  were  graduates  of  the  same  institution. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Academy  were  also  the  founders  of  the  Washington  Acad- 
emy and  of  the  JefTerHcm  Academy  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  and  their 
namt^s  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance  in  western  Pennsylvania  as 
those  of  the  picme^^rs  who  s<H>urely  laid  the  foundations  alike  of 
ohorch  and  state  upon  the  frontier. 
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The  first  principal  was  George  Welch,  who  began  his  labors  on 
April  13,  1789.  He  was  followed  by  James  Mountain.  From  the  year 
1807  to  the  year  1810  the  principalship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy 
was  held  by  Rev.  Robert  Patterson,  who  was  succeeded  in  1810  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stockton. 

Mr.  Stockton,  in  the  year  1805,  had  taken  charge  of  the  Meadville 
Academy,  from  which  at  a  later  date  sprang  Allegheny  College.  He 
removed  from  Meadville,  and,  coming  to  Allegheny,  took  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Academy  as  its  principal,  which  relation  he  held  from 
1810  until  the  reincorporation  of  the  academy  in  1819  as  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Stockton  was  the  author  of  the 
Western  Calculator  and  the  Western  Spelling  Book,  both  of  which 
works  reached  a  very  large  circulation  and  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  almost  innumerable  elementary  treatises  upon  arithmetic  and 
spelling  which  are  being  turned  out  to-day  in  vast  quantities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  millions  who  compose  the  school  population  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1819  the  growth  of  the  school  had  been  great  enough  to  suggest 
to  those  who  were  its  friends  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  curriculum  and  to  transform  it  into  a  university.  At  that 
early  date  communication  between  the  country  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  older  settlements  in  the  East  was  difficult  and 
expensive.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  suggested  that  Pitts- 
burg, which  prophetic  eyes  recognized  as  destined  to  be  a  city,  fur- 
nished a  proper  location  for  an  institution  of  learning  planned  upon 
broad  and  comprehensive  lines.  As  the  founders  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  located  in  Philadelphia,  had  recognized  the  importance 
of  making  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  so  the  friends  of  education  who  were 
interested  in  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  felt  that  like  provision  should 
be  made  in  the  western  half  of  the  State.  It  was  a  notable  company 
of  distinguished  men  who  united  in  asking  from  the  legislature  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  university.  The  names  of  the  incor- 
poratoi-s,  as  they  appear,  are  James  Allison,  Henry  Baldwin,  LL.  D-, 
Abner  Barker,  John  Black,  D.  D.,  Robert  Bruce,  D.  D.,  John  Darragh, 
Ebenezer  Denny,  George  Evans,  Hon.  Walter  Forward,  John  6U- 
more,  Francis  Herron,  D.  D.,  Robert  Moore,  Peter  Mowry,  John 
McPherrin,  Morgan  Neville,  George  Poe,  jr.,  J.  Postlethwaite,  John 
Reed,  Samuel  Roberts,  William  Robinson,  jr.,  John  Scull,  John  M. 
Snowden,  George  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Stockton,  D.  D.,  William 
Wilkins,  and  John  Young. 

James  Allison,  whose  name  appears  first  upon  the  list,  was  a  man 
of  note,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Beaver  County  bar,  and  twice 
elected  a  member  of  Congress. 

Judge  Henry  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  jurists  of 
western  Pennsylvania. 
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Abner  Barker  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Pittsburg. 

John  Black  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian 
CThurch  of  Pittsburg,  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  influence. 

Robert  Bruce  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  clergyman, 
lie  was  pastor  of  the  First  Associate  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  Darragh  was  a  leading  lawyer. 

Maj.  Ebenezer  Denny  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war;  took  part  in  the  exi)editions  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  being 
aid-de-camp  to  Gteneral  St.  Clair;  rendereii  service  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  181 G  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg*. 

Hon.  Walter  Forward  was  twice  a  member  of  Congress,  First  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  under  W.'  H.  Harrison,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Tyler,  and  minister  to  Denmark  under  Taylor,  and, 
finally,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  position  he  died  in  1852. 

Francis  llerron  was  for  fifty  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  I*resby- 
terian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  a  man  whose  name  is  universally  revered, 
and  who  was  a  leader  in  every  good  work  in  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

Peter  Mowry  was  a  physician  and  public-spirited  citizen,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  the  enterprises  looking  toward  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

Samuel  Roberts  was,  like  his  associates,  Baldwin  and  Forward,  an 
ornament  to  the  bench  of  Allegheny  County,  having  succeeded  Judge 
Addison,  the  first  law  judge  commissioned  in  the  county,  in  1803.  He 
died  in  1820. 

William  Robinson,  jr.,  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  largest 
landholders  in  the  region. 

John  Scull  was  the  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

John  M.  Snowden  was  an  associate  judge  of  the  county  from  1840 
to  1845.  He  established  the  Farmers'  Register  in  Greensburg  in  1798, 
removed  to  Pittsburg  in  1811,  published  hen*  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Mercury,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  at  various  times,  county 
reconier,  and  director  of  the  Hank  of  Pittsburg,  being  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community. 

William  Wilkins  was  made  a  judge  of  the  fifth  district  in  1820;  was 
appointeil  judgi*  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  1824;  Ix^came  a  Unite<l  States  Senator  in  1831;  was 
made  minister  to  Russia  in  18:J4,  and  was  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
United  States  under  President  Tyler  from  1844  to  1845. 

The  names  of  Baldwin,  Forward,  Robinson,  Snowden,  Scull,  and 
Wilkins  are  all  perpetuate<l  in  the  names  of  townships  within  the 
county. 

George  Evans,  John  (iilmore,  Robert  Moore,  John  McPherrin,  Mor- 
gan Neville,  John  Poe,  jr.,  J.  Postlethwaite,  John  Reed,  Dr.  George 
Stevenson,  and  John  Young  were  scarcely  less  distinguished  than 
the  illustrious  men  of  whom  I  have  alrea<ly  made  mention,  and  who 
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were  associated  with  them  in  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

From  such  a  body  of  men  it  is  not  conceivable  that  educational 
measures  could  have  emanated  that  would  be  destitute  of  the  loftiest 
purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the  charter  which  these  men  secured 
for  the  infant  university  without  realizing  that  they  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  plans  which  they  laid 
out  were  broad  and  generous,  marked  by  no  narrow  conception  of  the 
functions  of  such  an  institution  as  they  proposed  to  call  into  exist- 
ence. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  this  early  date  they  made  provision, 
ardently  as  many  of  them  were  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the  various 
denominations  to  which  they  belonged,  for  the  admission  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution  of  all  persons  without  respect  to  creed  or  color, 
and  demanding  only  of  those  who  should  teach  the  possession  of  the 
requisite  ability  and  that  high  moral  character  which  are  fundamental 
requisites  in  those  who  would  be  instructors  of  youth. 

The  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1819.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  all  the  early  records 
in  the  great  fire  of  1845  we  are  compelled,  in  attempting  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  the  institution  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  to  rely 
very  much  upon  such  fragmentary  information  as  can  be  gathered 
from  various  sources.  The  files  of  the  Pittsburg  Mercury  contain  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  held  on  October  4,  1819.  Whether  this  was 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  not  it  is  impossi- 
ble, perhaps,  to  decide.  The  first  years  were  plainly  a  period  of  tran- 
sition, and  classes  and  faculty  were  undoubtedly  merely  in  process  of 
organization. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  embodied  in  the  charter  a  provision 
granting  the  university  40  acres  of  vacant  land  belonging  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, '*  bounded  by  or  adjoining  the  outlets  of  the  town  of  Alle- 
gheny." This  tract  is  now  included  in  the  parks  of  the  city  of 
Allegheny.  The  title  of  the  Commonwealth  to  this  land  was  found  to 
be  defective.  To  atone  for  the  miscarriage  of  its  benevolent  inten- 
tions the  legislature  in  1826  passed  an  act  appropriating  $2,400  a  year 
for  five  years  to  the  university.  It  was  not  until  1830  that  the  univer- 
sity building,  which  was  regarded  as  a  remarkable  structure  for  that 
day,  was  erected.  The  money  received  from  the  State  was  employed 
in  its  construction.  It  stood  at  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Third  avenue 
and  Cherry  alley,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1845.  The 
work  of  the  university  meanwhile  was  carried  on  in  the  quarters  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  academy.  The  first  regular  organization  of 
a  faculty  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1822.  In  that  year  the  president 
of  the  board.  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  announced  that — 

The  trustees  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  West  that 
they  have  at  length  succeeded  in  organizing  the  institution  committed  to  their 
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charge  by  the  legislatare  of  the  State.  *  *  *  Although  from  nnfortnnate  cir- 
cumstances the  fmids  derived  from  the  late  Pittsbnrg  Academy  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  amonnt  calculated  on,  the  treasurer  has  latterly  been  enabled  to  dis- 
charge every  debt  for  which  the  trustees  were  responsible.  *  *  *  Until  the 
means  of  the  university  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  expenses  attendant  on 
the  erection  of  more  suitable  accommodations  the  several  classes  will  be  taught  in 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Pittsburg  Academy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  proposed  system 
of  education  is  on  a  plan  the  most  approved  and  practicable,  embracing  all  those 
departments  of  science  and  literature  generally  taught  in  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

The  gentlemen  elected  to  compose  the  faculty  are: 

1.  The  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  principal,  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  etc. 

2.  The  Rev.  John  Black,  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  classical  literature. 

3.  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  professor  of  moral  science  and  the  general  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

4.  The  Rev.  Joseph  McElroy,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres. 

5.  The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Mag^iire,  professor  of  modem  languages  and  universal 
Iprammar. 

From  the  acknowledged  talents  and  superior  acquirements  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemen who  have  undertaken  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties  of  the  highly  resiwn- 
cdble  stations  assigned  them,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  means  of  instruction 
in  the  Western  University  will  vot  be  inferior  to  those  of  any  literary  establish- 
ment in  Pennsylvania. 

The  price  of  tuition  in  the  classical  department  is  $25  per  annum,  and  $30  in  the 
collegiate  department.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Conformably  to  a  resolution  of  the  board,  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students 
will  assemble  at  the  university  buildings  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  lOth  of  May 
m»xt,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  or  Wood  street,  whew 
an  inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  principal. 

The  reverend  clergy  of  all  denominations,  physicians,  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
officers  civil  and  military,  memliers  of  the  corporation,  and  citizens  generally  are 
n^siMvtfully  invited  to  be  present  on  an  (K-casion  so  highly  interesting  to  the 
community. 

The  inauguration  of  the  fiiculty  took  place  at  the  apiMiinted  time 
niul  place  and  in  a  manner  which,  a<*cording  to  the  pro|)rraniiiie  which 
hius  Imhmi  preservtMi,  n»flected  a  far  j^reater  senso  of  the  importance  of 
the  cK*cH8ion  than  the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  community  towanl 
the  institution  for  many  yi»ars  seeniH  to  render  explicable. 

Hon.  Wilson  3(cCandle.ss,  one  of  the  distinguished  alumni  of  the 
university,  u|>on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  institution  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  June  10,  1S50,  gave  an  account  of  the  first 
inauguration  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  which,  being  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eyewitness,  is  well  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this  con- 
nection: 

The  nucleus  of  this  institution  [said  the  judge]  was  the  old  Pittsburg  Academy, 
whence  emanated  many  master  spirits  who  have  illustrate<l  the  genius  of  onr  Qov- 
«*mment  and  |H»ople.  The  We*»tem  University  was  first  inaugurate<l  in  1H22  with 
fiaittering  and  brilliant  expectations.  I  wuh  an  academy  boy  then,  and  remember 
Wfll  the  installation  of  the  first  faculty.  It  wan  a  public  {NMCeant  in  which  the 
people  and  civic  authorities  participated,  and  was  attended  with  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  pomp  and  ceremonial.  There  was  a  procession,  with  music,  banners,  and 
badges,  in  which  the  city  fathers,  the  judiciary,  gentlemen  of  the  different  learned 
professions,  the  trustees,  and  students  marched  to  the  old  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  the  venerable  and  accomplished  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  delivered  the  inaugural  address  to  the  faculty,  which  was 
happUy  responded  to  in  the  solid,  massive  eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  the 
principal. 

One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  university  was  to 
appoint  a  committee  who  were  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
plan  of  government  and  arranging  the  curriculum.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1822,  Jonathan  H.  Walker,  Morgan  Neville,  Alexander  John- 
ston, jr.,  Harmar  Denny,  George  Poe,  jr.,  Walter  Forward,  and  Alex- 
ander Brackenridge,  who  composed  the  committee,  presented  their 
report,  which  reveals  that  in  many  respects  they  contemplated  a  course 
of  study  which  was  in  the  matter  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  of 
scope  materially  in  advance  of  the  curriculum  of  the  older  and  more 
securely  established  institutions  of  learning  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  United  States. 

The  work  of  translating  the  intentions  of  the  founders  into  facts 
was  undertaken  with  hearty  zeal  by  the  -learned  men  who  composed 
the  faculty.  Dr.  Bruce,  the  principal,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  as  was  also  his  associate,  Dr.  Black.  Rev.  C.  B. 
Maguire,  who  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  priest  permanently  located 
in  the  city,  and  the  founder  of  the  church  now  known  as  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ready  wit.  Dr.  Swift  was 
one  of  the  foremost  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in 
the  country  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  board  of  home  missions 
and  of  the  board  of  ,  foreign  missions  of  that  denomination.  Dr. 
McElroy  after  a  few  years  removed  to  New  York  City  and  for  well 
nigh  half  a  century  was  the  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  metropolis. 

That  these  distinguished  men  faithfully  did  the  work  which  was 
committed  to  their  charge  is  attested  by  the  character  and  subsequent 
careers  of  those  who  enjoyed  their  instructions.  The  first  class  was 
graduated  in  1823  and  consisted  of  but  3  members.  The  honor  of 
heading  the  long  roll  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution  belongs  to 
Thomas  C.  Guthrie,  who  twenty  years  after  graduation  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Franklin  College,  and 
until  the  year  of  his  death,  in  1876,  was  an  honored  and  successful 
clergyman  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  class  of  1824 
numbered  7  graduates,  one  of  whom,  Hon.  W.  W.  Irwin,  twenty  years 
after  his  graduation  was  made  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark, 
having  previously  been  the  mayor  of  Pittsburg  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. The  class  of  1825  graduated  10  members,  the  first  name  on  the 
roll  being  that  of  Daniel  Agnew,  who  is  revered  to-day  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  membei*s  of  the  legal  profession  in  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
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ing  been  for  many  years  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State.  Judge  Agnew  to-day  (1896)  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  living  alumnus  of  the  university  and  is  one  of  three  or  four  of 
the  oldest  college  graduates  in  the  United  States. 

The  years  which  followed  the  first  organization  of  the  university 
appear  to  have  been  years  of  prosperity,  so  far  as  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  concerned,  but  no  effort  was  apparently  made  to  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  institution  by  securing  an  endowment.  The  funds 
received  from  the  State  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  building, 
which  was  completed  in  1830.  The  sole  reliance  of  the  faculty  appears 
to  have  been  the  fees  paid  by  the  students,  and  accordingly  the  com- 
pensation which  they  received  was  exceedingly  scanty,  though  they 
adhered  faithfully  to  their  posts.  In  1835  Dr.  Bruce  resigned  the 
principalship,  and  the  office  was  for  one  year  filled  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Morgan.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  Bruce  reHumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  and  continued  in  it  until  in  1843,  when  Rev.  Heman  Dyer,  who, 
had  been  called  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  science  during  the 
preceding  year,  was  made  the  principal  of  the  institution,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  until  1849. 

In  1845,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Dyer,  occurred  the  great 
disaster  known  as  ''The  Great  Fire,"  by  which  almost  the  entire 
lower  portion  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was  destroyed.  The  fire  devoured 
the  building  of  the  university,  together  with  its  contents.  With  the 
proceeds  of  the  insurance  and  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  ground  upon  which  the  building  had  stood  another  building  was 
erected  upon  Duquesne  Way.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the 
fall  of  1840. 

In  July,  1849,  this  new  edifice  was  burned  down.  It  was  then 
decided  by  the  trustees  to  temporarily  suspend  the  work  of  instruction. 

In  the  month  of  August  following  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Bakewell,  W.  H.  Denny,  William  J.  Totten,  and  Orlando 
Metcalf,  was  instructed  to  invest  the  funds,  consisting  of  $9,600, 
obtained  from  the  insurance  of  the  building  and  its  contents,  and  the 
sale  of  the  furniture,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  rescued  from  the 
building  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  In  December  following  the  trustees 
sold  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  had  stood  for  $7,000. 

On  the  ii9th  of  January,  1851,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trusteeH  held  in 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  a  committtn*  was  appointed  with 
instructions  to  ascertain  a  new  site  upon  which  to  rebuild.  The  com- 
mittee having  failed  t4)  find  a  suitable  site  a  new  committcM",  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Thomas  Bakewell,  John  llar)>er,  Dr.  R.  B.  Mowr>',  and 
W.  H.  Denny,  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  on  March  24,  1853. 
The  funds  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  judiciously  managed  by 
Mr.  Harper,  who  acted  as  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  were  reported 
at  that  time  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  $20,414.  The  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  a  site  at  the  oomer  of  Ross  and  Diamond 
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Streets,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  .  The  lot  had  a  frontage  of  93  feet  on 
Ross  street  and  100  feet  on  Diamond  street.  ^The  price  of  $8,200 
was  paid  for  the  site,  and  a  contrj><5t  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
was  on  June  9,  1854,  let  for  the  s        -"  $13,300. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  pas^  ebruary  19, 1855,  the  university 
was  given  power  to  borrow  mone^  ipon  its  property  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  and  exempting  such  bonds  and 
the  mortgage  securing  the  same  from  taxation.  It  was  also  enacted 
by  the  legislature  that  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  absenting 
themselves  from  four  successive  meetings  of  the  board,  unless  pre- 
vented from  being  present  by  sickness  or  absence  from  Allegheny 
County,  shall  be  regarded  as  having  vacated  their  positions. 

The  work  of  instruction  was  resumed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1855  ; 
and  on  December  19,  1856,  the  newly  elected  principal.  Rev.  John  F. 
McLaren,  D.  D.,  and  his  associates  in  the  faculty  were  formally- 
inducted  into  office.  The  address  upo^  that  occasion  was  delivered 
by  the  Right  Rev.  George  Upfold,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Indi- 
ana, who,  during  a  portion  of  his  stay  in  Pittsburg,  where  he  had  been 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  had  filled  the  position  of  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

From  this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  fruitful  era  in  the 
development  of  the  work  of  the  university.  Dr.  McLaren  held  the 
principalship  for  only  three  years,  but  during  that  time  great  progress 
was  made  in  gathering  together  a  body  of  students  whose  subsequent 
careers  reveal  that  they  undoubtedly  profited  by  the  instruction  which 
they  received.  Among  their  names  we  find  not  a  few  who  have 
attained  to  eminence  in  various  vocations.  In  1858,  Dr.  McLareu 
having  resigned,  George  Woods,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  the  principal  of 
the  university.  Dr.  Woods,  who  had  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
was  eminently  qualified,  both  by  his  attainments  and  extensive  expe- 
rience as  an  educator,  to  discharge  the  diflicult  and  laborious  duties 
of  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by  the  trustees.  He 
brought  with  him  enthusiasm  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  active 
sympathy  and  financial  support  of  men  of  wealth  to  a  degree  never 
before  reached  by  his  predecessors.  The  first  bequest  ever  made  to 
the  institution  was  received  in  August,  1858,  and  consisted  of  a  valu- 
able collection  of  geological  specimens,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Thomas 
Hind.  In  October  of  the  following  year  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  raised,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Harper,  to  purchase 
apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  a  chemical  laboratoly.  In  1861  a 
large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  gymna- 
siiim,  and  in  the  month  of  May  following  a  stirring  appeal  for  money 
with  which  to  endow  professorships  in  the  institution  was  issued.  In 
April,  1863,  a  lot  fronting  23  feet  on  Ross  street  and  extending  100  feet 
along  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  university  property  was  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  $2,200. 
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On  October  3,  1864,  it  was  annoa^ced  that  the  effort  to  secure  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  sum  of  $20,000  had 
been  crowned  with  success  by  securing  subscriptions  to  this  amount 
from  various  gentlemen  of  lib^'  Spirit.  The  sum  of  $1,200  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  proft  ''in  this  department  had  been  pre- 
viously pledged  for  one  year  by  \*Sr.  William  Thaw  and  Mr.  Josiah 
King. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  by  their  generosity  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  first  endowed  chair  in  the  institution  deserve  to  be  held 
In  grateful  and  lasting  remembrance.  They  were  the  following  well- 
kno^Ti  citizens:  William  Thaw,  James  Park,  jr.,  Isaac  Jones,  Alex- 
ander Nimick,  William  Nimick,  S.  M.  Kier,  Hon.  J.  K.  Moorhead, 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  Alexander  Bradley,  William  Frew,  H.  B.  Wilkins, 
Josiah  King,  and  Joseph  McKnight.  In  June,  1865,  the  name  of  this 
chair  was  changed  to  that  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
an4  it  was  reported  that  by  judicious  investment  of  the  principal  sub- 
8cril)ed  by  the  donors  the  amount  had  Ix^en  increased  to  the  sum  of 
$22,000,  which  it  has  since  remained. 

In  March,  1S05,  a  chair  of  civil  engineering  was  established,  and  in 
June  following  the  chair  of  astrophysics  was  endowed  in  the  sum  of 
$20,(K)0.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  property  of  the  Allegheny 
Observatory  was  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  university  by  the  AUeghenj* 
Astronomical  Society.  The  property  consisted  of  10  acres  of  land  on 
Observatory  Hill  in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  together  with  the  buildings 
of  the  observatory  and  the  residence  of  the  director,  with  all  the 
furniture  and  eciuipment. 

The  ol)8ervatory  was  at  the  time  of  this  transfer  in  charge  of  a  some- 
what eccentric  gentleman,  who  by  reason  of  his  taste  for  mathemati(*al 
and  astronomical  inquiries  and  his  actiWty  in  securing  the  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  the  obserA-atory  had  l)een  ma<le  the  director. 
Increasing  infirmities  made  it  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  effect  a 
change,  and  they  were  so  signally  fortunate  as  to  call  to  the  chair  of 
astrophysics  a  young  man  whose  name  has  since  become  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  astronomy  and  physics.  In  lS(w 
Samuel  P.  Langley  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  astronomy  and  was 
made  the  director  of  the  obser>*atory.  After  twenty  years  of  most 
distinguishe<l  service,  in  which  his  researches  and  discoveries  stK'uriMi 
for  him  recogniticm  as  one  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  age,  he 
l)ecame  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instituti<m,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Joseph  Henry  and  Sj>encer  F.  Bainl. 

The  year  1S7(>  was  marked  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  organize  a 
department  of  legal  instruction  in  the  university.  The  gentlemen 
chosen  as  professors  in  this  de|)artment  resigiuMl  shortly  after  their 
electicin,  though  Hon.  R,  B.  Carnahan,  Hon.  J.  W.  T.  White,  and 
others  continue<l  during  the  winter  to  le(»ture  u|M)n  legal  thenM*s. 

In  1S71  Mr.  William  Tliaw  cnme  fon^'anl  with  a  most  generous  offer 
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to  contribute  the  sum  of  $100,000  toward  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  institution,  provided  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  the 
citizens  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  the  additional  sum.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1875  that  this  movement  was  consummated  and 
the  entire  amount  secured. 

The  movement  to  rehabilitate  the  university  and  make  it  an  expo- 
nent of  the  higher  educational  ambitions  of  the  community  had  thua 
far  been  so  signally  successful,  and  the  hopes  of  its  friends  had  been 
so  quickened,  not  only  by  the  generosity  of  liberal  men  but  by  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  students,  that  it  seemed  proper  to 
make  an  effort  to  secure  additional  legislation  which  would  serve 
to  increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  institution  and  enable  it  to 
grow  to  those  proportions  which  an  institution  located  in  a  great  city 
should  strive  to  realize.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  bill  supplementary  to  the  charter,  which  was  in  1872  enacted 
into  a  law  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  act  the 
mayors  of  the  two  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  became,  together 
with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  institution,  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  university 
was  changed  from  that  of  principal  to  that  of  chancellor.  The  board 
was  constituted  of  30  members  in  three  classes  of  10  each,  each  class 
being  elected  to  serve  for  three  years,  their  membership  expiring  at 
the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected,  but  provision  being 
made  for  their  reelection,  in  case  such  reelection  be  deemed  desirable. 
The  right  was  further  given  the  corporation  to  take,  receive,  and 
administer  any  gift,  bequest,  or  trust  which  might  be  made  over  to 
it  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States,  provided  that  the  net 
annual  income  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1200,000. 

Important  additions  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  university  were 
made  in  years  immediately  following  the  accession  of  Dr.  Woods 
to  the  position  of  principal.  A  preparatory  department  was  formed 
in  1860,  with  H.  H.  Northup  as  principal.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  H.  Montgomery,  and  he  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Findley.  In  1863 
Dorville  Libby  became  the  principal  of  the  preparatory  dex)artment 
and  held  the  position  for  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jere- 
miah E.  Ayers,  who,  in  1869,  was  followed  by  Prof.  Levi  Ludden,  who 
continued  to  hold  the  position  until  in  1889,  when  this  branch  of 
activity  was  discontinued,  and  the  preparatory  department  became 
the  Park  Institute,  under  which  name  it  still  exists  as  a  most  excel- 
lent and  flourishing  school.  Instruction  in  military  tactics  was 
undertaken  in  1862  under  Maj.  F.  E.  Chalfant  and  continued  under 
a  succession  of  able  officers  detailed  for  this  purpose  from  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  until  in  1882,  when  the  buildings  of  the  university  were 
sold  to  the  county  of  Allegheny  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  new 
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and  more  commodious  quarters.  The  year  1870  witnessed  the  advent 
of  Prof,  Paul  F.  Rohrbacher  to  the  chair  of  German,  which  he  was 
destined  to  fill  with  singular  acceptance  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  1872  Prof.  John  W.  Langley  became  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  continued  in  this  position  until  1875,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  Francis  C.  Phillips,  who  has  ever  since  held  the  chair  with 
marked  acceptability  and  success.  The  year  1865  marked  the  coming 
into  the  circle  of  the  university  of  Prof.  B.  C.  Jillson,  who  did  a  great 
deal  to  promote  the  intelligent  study  of  biology,  he  having  been  called 
to  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the  chair  of  the  natural  sciences. 
In  the  department  of  mathematics  the  same  year  was  made  memo- 
rable by  the  election  of  Milton  B.  Goff,  whose  work  as  an  educator 
along  his  chosen  lines  was  singularly  successful  and  who  later  became 
the  chancellor^ 

The  stream  of  benefactions  which  had  begun  to  set  in  toward  the 
universit}'  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Dr.  Woods  did  not  flow  unin- 
terruptedly in  strong  and  steady  stream,  but  scarcely  a  year  passed 
during  his  administration  which  did  not  witness  some  advance.  In 
1873  the  university  received  the  bequest  of  the  large  and  valuable 
library  of  the  late  Robert  Watson,  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the 
classics  and  in  valuable  works  upon  law.  In  the  same  year  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Travelli  was  purchased  by  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  institution  and  incorporated  in  the  rapidly  growing  museum, 
which  was  located  in  i*ooms  set  apart  for  its  reception. 

The  year  1875  was,  on  some  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
yeara  in  the  life  of  the  institution,  as  it  marked  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  the  effort  to  raise  and  complete  an  addition  to  the  endowment 
of  $200,000  under  the  terms  of  the  generous  offer  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thaw.  The  completion  of  this  effort,  which  was  largely  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion  through  the  unwearying  labors  of  Chancel- 
lor Woods,  put  the  university  into  such  a  position  that  it  s^med 
proper  to  consider  the  advisability  of  seeking  for  a  new  and  more 
commo<lious  site.  The  idea  of  removal  was,  however,  finally  al)an- 
doned,  and  it  was  deterroine<l  to  enlarge  the  buildings  upon  the  ground 
already  occupied.  This  was  acconlingly  done  by  a  special  committee 
apiMiiuted  for  the  pur|)ose,  consisting  of  IIenr>'  Lloyd  and  Alexander 
Bradley,  members  of  the  Ijoard. 

From  the  year  1875  to  IHSO  no  marke^l  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university  took  place.  The  work  of  the  preparatory  department 
as8ume<l,  however,  more  and  more  importance,  and  it  began  to  so  over- 
shadow the  pn)jx»r  work  of  the  university  as  to  leatl  the  trustees  to 
begin  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  altogether  di.scoutiuuing  it.  To 
longer  maintain  it  seemed  to  be  likely  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  an  utter  misapprehension  as  to  the  true  aims  of  the  institution, 
which  were  to  provide  the  fa<*ilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  tnluca- 
tion  in  the  higher  branches  of  human  learning  and  more  i>arti(*ularly 


in  the  departments  of  the  arts,  philosophy,  and  the  various  profes- 
sions. The  agitation  which  began  in  1880  was  not,  however,  immedi- 
ately successful,  and  it  was  only  eight  years  later  that  the  final  reso- 
lution was  formed  to  dispense  with  the  preparatory  department,  which, 
while  yielding  a  considerable  revenue  from  tuition,  had  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  work  and  lessen  the  esteem  in 
which  the  university  was  held  by  the  people. 

Chancellor  Woods  resigned  his  office  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  at  this  time  to  establish  a  school  of  medi- 
cine and  a  school  of  law.  While  these  attempts  boi'e  no  immediate 
fruit,  a  most  important  addition  to  the  faculty  was  made  in  the  person 
of  Prof.  Daniel  Carhart,  the  distinguished  author  of  well-known  works 
of  instruction  in  civil  engineering.  His  advent  to  the  faculty  paved 
the  way  for  the  later  development  of  the  engineering  sfihools,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  important  and  flourishing  parts  of  the  university. 

On  June  16,  1882,  the  buildings  of  the  university'',  at  the  corner  of 
Ross  and  Diamond  streets,  were  sold  to  the  county  of  Allegheny,  wliich 
required  them  for  temporary  use  as  a  court-house  during  the  erection 
of  the  new  edifice  upon  Grant  street,  which  finally  replaced  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  consideration  received  from  the  authorities  of 
the  county  was  $80,000.  The  sale  of  the  buildings  was  followed  by 
the  lease  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  theological  seminaries  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  churches  on 
North  avenue,  Allegheny,  and  here,  until  1890,  the  work  of  instruction 
was  carried  on  under  man}^  difficulties  and  disadvantages. 

In  July,  1884,  Chancellor  McCracken  resigned  his  office,  and  Prof. 
Milton  B.  Goff  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

In  the  year  1888  steps  were  taken  to  provide  new  buildings  for  the 
university  and  to  recast  the  entire  curriculum.  A  special  committee 
was  appointed  with  power  to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  institute 
all  necessary  inquiries,  visit  other  institutions,  and  prepare  plans  for 
the  new  buildings.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Charles  J.  Clarke,  Rev.  W.  J.  Robinson,  D.  D., 
William  J.  Sawyer,  Hon.  J.  C.  Newmyer,  Hon.  R.  B.  Carnahan,  Wil- 
liam Thaw,  jr.,  Reuben  Miller,  and  Milton  B.  Goff,  chancellor.  As  a 
final  result  of  the  labors  of  the  committee,  approved  by  the  board,  the 
preparatory  department  was  discontinued,  a  curriculum  of  reasonable 
hardness,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  the  more  advanced  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  was  adopted,  a  school  of  engineering  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  a  large  laboratory  for  the  departments  of  chemistry 
and  engineering  and  a  noble  building  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
collegiate  department  and  the  scientific  collections  of  the  university 
were  erected  upon  the  site  secured  at  the  time  the  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory was  conve5^ed  to  the  university.     The  new  buildings  are  placed 
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west  of  the  observatory  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  research  in  the  latter  institution. 

The  buildings  were  brought  to  practical  completion  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1889,  and  the  work  of  instruction  began  in  the  new  quarters 
in  January,  1890. 

Meanwhile  the  university  had  sustained  a  great  and  apparently  irrep- 
arable loss  in  the  death,  upon  August  17,  1889,  of  William  Thaw,  to 
whom,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  it  owes  its  present 
prosperity  and  its  standing  as  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  countr}'.  Not  alone  by  his  great  benefactions  during  his 
lifetime,  which  were  supplemente<l  by  the  generous  provisions  of  his 
will,  but  by  his  intelligent  and  painstaking  oversight  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  institution,  he  paved  the  way  for  that  broader  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  so  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Though  not 
the  founder  of  the  university,  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  lasting  remem- 
brance as  its  preserver,  for  without  his  generous  care  and  wise  counsel 
it  would  not  be  what  it  is. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Thaw  was  followed  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1890  by  the  untimely  death  of  Chancellor  Goff. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Rev.  William  J.  Holland  was  elected  to  fill 
the  position  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Chancellor  Goff.  During 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Holland  many  changes  have  been  made. 
Prof.  James  E.  Keeler  was  chosen  to  the  directorship  of  the  Allegheny 
Observatory,  to  succeed  Prof.  S.  P.  Langle}',  whose  duties  as  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  made  it  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  university.  The  engineer- 
ing sc*hool  was  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  to  which  Prof.  Reginald  A.  Fessenden,  of  Purdue 
University,  was  called.  A  course  in  mining  engineering  was  also 
provided,  and  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  departments  of  col- 
legiate instruction.  A  post-graduate  system  was  adopted,  and  courses 
of  iK)st^graduate  study  in  various  branches  were  laid  out.  In  the 
summer  of  1892  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  was 
amalgamated  with  the  university  as  its  medical  department.  In  1S1)3 
and  1894  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  instrumental  e<iuip- 
ment  of  the  various  lal)oratories  of  the  institution,  particularly  to  the 
observatory,  which  rei»eived  a  new  and  valuable  spectroscopic  outfit, 
planniMl  by  Professor  Keeler  and  const ructe<l  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Brashear. 
The  funds  for  this  purjiose  were  kindly  provided  by  Mrs.  William 
Thaw.  In  1S'j5  a  department  of  legal  instruction  was  a<lde<l  and  the 
Pittsburg  College  of  Pharmac}'  was  united  with  the  university  as  one 
of  its  departments.  In  the  .spring  of  1890  steps  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  dentistry,  and  in  ()ctolM»r  of  that  year  this 
departnuMit  was  formally  oi>ened  under  the  name  of  the  Pittsburg 
Dental  College.     Early  in  the  administration  of  Chancellor  Holland 
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the  bequest  of  $100,000  made  by  Mr.  William  Thaw  became  available 
for  the  use  of  the  university.  Various  other  gifts  of  money  and 
numeious  gifts  of  apparatus  and  specimens  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  have  been  the 
gifts  of  the  Misses  Smith  and  the  gifts  of  various  scholarships  by 
Hon.  F.  R.  Brunot  and  his  wife,  and  various  citizens  contributing  to 
the  fund  for  the  entertainment,  in  1894,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  For  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  mining  engi- 
neering $100,000  was  raised  in  1897,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory  in  1898  the  sum  of  $150,000. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  grown  steadily  during 
recent  years.  At  the  time  Chancellor  Goff  died  the  university  was 
in  a  transitional  state  and  the  total  enrollment  was  a  little  under 
100  students.  The  enrollment  in  November,  1900,  amounted  to  822 
students  in  all  departments,  distributed  as  follows: 

Collegiate 63 

Engineering 104 

Law 69 

Medicine 317 

Pharmacy 87 

Dentistry 183 

Total 822 

Among  the  more  important  gifts  asid6  from  those  already  mentioned 
was  the  gift  by  Mr.  Adam  Reineman,  of  the  city  of  Allegheny,  of  the 
Brereton  Mansion,  to  be  used  as  a  maternity  hospital  in  connection 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Emma  Kaufmann  Clinic  b}^  Mr.  Isaac  Kaufmann.  New  and  commo- 
dious buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  medical  department,  and 
were  occupied  early  in  the  year  1897. 

The  university,  which  has  survived  so  many  and  such  sore  vicissi- 
tudes, is  already  on  the  highway  to  an  assured  and  successful  future. 
The  days  of  struggling  infancy  are  past,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  its  elder  sister  in  the  eastern  metropolis 
of  the  State,  it  is  to-day  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  institution 
of  learning  in  the  Commonwealth.  Representing  as  it  does  the  edu- 
cational ambitions  of  the  metropolis  of  the  western  half  of  the  State, 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  not 
fail  to  receive  that  care  from  the  friends  of  learning  in  the  i*egiou 
where  it  is  located  which  such  institutions  fitly  receive,  and  when  it 
shall  have  reached  the  same  length  of  life  which  has  been  reached  by 
other  and  older  institutions  of  like  grade  will  be  found  to  be  even 
more  firmly  established  and  more  abundantly  equipped  for  usefulness 
than  many  others  which  have  not  passed  through  such  baptisms  of 
fire  and  such  stress  of  storm  as  it  has  weathered. 
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The  origin  of  this  institution  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : 

In  1851,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Shenango  Presbytery  of  the  Associate 
Presbjrterian  Church,  the  Rev.  George  C.  Vincent  proposed  that  the 
academical  school,  which  he  was  then  conducting  at  Mercer,  Pa., 
should  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  and  made  a  Pres- 
byterial  academy.  Mr.  Edward  McElree  thereupon  suggested  that 
the  Presbytery  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  college.  This  propo* 
sition  meeting  with  favor,  the  Presbjrtery  proceeded  to  take  steps  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

Accordingly,  in  March,  1852,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature. By  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  control  of  the  college  was 
veste<l  in  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Presby- 
teries of  Shenango  and  Ohio. 

In  1858  the  college  with  all  its  property  was  transferred  to  the 
First  Synod  of  the  United  Pi'esbyterian  Church,  a  new  organization 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Associate  and  A.ssociate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian churches.  This  syno<l  took  the  college  under  its  care  in 
September,  1859,  and  a  new  charter  was  obtained  which  provideil  for 
a  board  of  24  members. 

As  soon  as  the  first  board  was  organized  it  was  decided  to  open  the 
college  at  once.  The  Rev.  George  C.  Vincent  and  the  Rev.  D.  II.  A. 
McLean  were  elected  professors,  and  the  work  of  instruction  was 
begun  April  26,  1S52. 

For  a  time  the  classes  were  heard  in  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  as  soon  as  possible  there  was  erected  a  two-story  brick 
building,  which  was  use<l  until  1855. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  1852,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Harsha 
and  the  Rev.  D.  II.  Go<Klwillie  were  addeil  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

In  1S54  the  faculty  was  organized.  The  Rev.  James  Patterson^ 
I).  I).,  was  chosen  president;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Black,  professor  of 
Hebrew;  the  Rev.  George  C.  Vincent,  professor  of  Greek;  the  Rev. 
D.  H.  A.  McLean,  professor  of  mathematics;  the  Rev.  John  W.  Har- 
sha, professor  of  Latin;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gooilwillie,  professor  of  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  Miss  J.  S.  Lowrie,  adjunct  professor  of  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics. 

At  the  beginning  but  20  students  were  enrolled,  but  the  increase 
was  so  rapid  that  in  the  first  catalogue,  published  in  June,  1853» 
appear  the  names  of  220  students. 
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In  the  catalogne  published  in  June,  1855,  the  freshman,  sophomore, 
and  junior  classes  appear,  and  in  1856  a  class  of  5  was  graduated. 

From  the  beginning  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing  35  classes  have 
been  graduated,  having  in  all  813  members.  Of  this  nnmber  234  have 
eutered  the  ministry,  130  have  studied  law,  31  have  studied  medicine, 
124  have  become  teachers,  and  the  others  follow  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions. The  whole  uumber  of  graduates  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  is:  Ladies,  34;  gentlemen,  533.  The  degree  of  B.  S. :  Ladies, 
198;  gentlemen,  40.     Graduates  in  music;  Ladies,  7;  geutlemen,  1. 

Coeducation  has  been  the  practice  from  the  opening  of  the  college. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  college  the  following  persons  have 
served  as  presidents  or  professors.  The  dates  given  after  the  names 
are  the  years  when  the  names  first  appear  in  the  catalogues  and  when 
last.  At  different  times  members  of  the  corps  of  instruction  have 
served  as  acting  president  for  one  or  moi-e  years,  but  the  writer  is 
unable  to  obtain  a  reliable  statement  of  these. 

PRESIDENTS. 


Prom- 

To- 

8U 

gi;:i:'5^'?.§SS^^^' 

PROFESSORS, 

Rav.  Jobn  W.  Haraha 

Rbt.  D.  H.  OoodwUlle 

Rev.  D,  H,  A.  McLean 

Rev.  Andrew  M,  Black 

MissJennetteS.  Lowrio_ 

Mr.  J.  B.  CnmmlngB 

Rev.  William  Flndley 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mehard 

Rev,  W,  H,  Jeff  ere 

Hlea  Sarah  Mi-Mlvtiael 

Mr,  Jobn  D.  Irons 

Rev.  Jobn  Knox  McClnrkln.. 

Rev.  Jobn  Ednr  _ _ 

MlBsOelUJ.  PatMrson 

Mr.  W,  W.  Wallace 

Rei.  W.  C.  Lawtber 

Mr.  R.  U.  Grabam 

Rev.  H.  B.  TaSKart 

Mr.JobnMltcBell 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Thompson 

Mr,  T,  M.  Austin 

Miaa  MarBarel  McLaagbry  . . . 
Mr.  R,  WT  McGranaban 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Tlie  following- named  persons  have  se^^'ed  as  instructors  for  one  or 
more  years  during  or  following  the  dates  annexed.  Manj'  others  gave 
instruction  for  a  term  or  moi-e,  but  as  their  names  do  not  appear  in 
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S.  R.  Thompson,  1856;  J.  B.  McMichael,  1857;  Joseph  McKee,  1858 
James  P.  McKee,  John  Morrow,  Miss  Ella  Mehard,  and  N.  Coe  Stew 
art,  1867;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilson,  1868;  John  D.  Irons,  Miss  Mary  Ste 
venson,  1870;  John  D.  Shafer,  1872;  J.  K.  McClurkin,  John  Edgar 
Nathan  Winegart,  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  1874;  Andrew  H.  Harshaw 
1875;  R.  H.  Carothers,  Mary  E.  Rippey,  1876;  D.  M.  McKinley,  H.  W 
Lowry,  T.  R.  Lewis,  Ella  N.  Reed,  W.  C.  Lawther,  W.  B.  Smiley 
1878;  R.  O.  Graham,  1879;  John  McNaugher,  John  C.  Rolfe,  Johi 
Mitchell,  1881;  W.  M.  Milroy,  1884,  Mary  A.  Morrison,  1886;  Alic< 
B.  Finley,  Ada  M.  Strock,  J.  C.  Adair,  1887;  Linnie  Hodgen,  W.  A 
Fankbonner,  1888;  Anna  M.  Wallace,  H.  J.  Hotchkiss,  J.  M.  Robert 
son,  1889. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  first  erected  was  a  small  two-story  brick  with  three  rooms.  I 
still  stands  near  the  campus,  and  is  occupied  as  a  residence.  Th< 
second  building  was  90  by  58  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  This  wai 
first  occupied  in  1855,  and  was  burned  in  February,  1861.  A  nev 
building  100  by  68  feet  and  three  stories  high  was  erected  as  soon  ai 
possible,  and  was  occupied  in  1863.  This  building,  which  is  stil 
occupied,  contains  four  society  halls  with  library  rooms  adjacent,  i 
library,  a  reading  room,  an  art  room,  a  museum,  a  laboratory  fo 
botanical  and  mineralogical  work,  and  six  recitation  rooms. 

In  1881,  the  senior  class  raised  money  to  erect  a  building  whicl 
has  since  been  used  for  a  chemical  laboratory.  This  building  con 
tains  the  junior  chemical  laboratory,  with  accommodations  for  3( 
students,  a  large  mathematical  room,  a  chemical  lecture  room,  ai 
analytical  laboratory,  with  complete  accommodations  for  12  student! 
in  analytical  chemistry,  and  a  private  laboratory  for  the  professor  o 
chemistry. 

In  1884  was  completed  the  building  used  for  a  ladies'  boarding  hal 

and  musical  conservatory.     This  building,  which  cost  some  <;4,000 

which  is  modern  in  style,  and  first  class  in  all  its  appointments 

.stands  on  a  sloping  hillside,  overlooking  for  many  miles  the  beauti 

f  ul  valley  of  the  Neshannock. 

THE  COLLEGE   PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  college,  including 
buildings,  is  estimated  at  about  $90,000.  The  endowment  fund  a 
present  consists  of  available  funds  not  far  from  $125,000. 

The  college  in  its  earlier  days  began  selling  perpetual  scholarship! 
for  $100  apiece.  This  absurd  practice — absurd  because  no  college 
can  educate  a  student  in  perpetuity  for  $6  a  year— was  long  sinc< 
abandoned.  These  perpetual  scholarships,  as  far  as  possible,  hav< 
been  taken  up  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  endowment  named  abov< 
is  mostly  in  cash  invested  in  mortgage  loans  or  other  interest-bearing 
securities. 


» 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  the  curriculum,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  was  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  the  mathematics.  English  and  the  sciences  received 
but  scant  attention.  By  degrees  this  arrangement  was  changed  for 
the  better. 

Since  1869  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. In  that  year  was  begun  a  series  of  yearly  examinations  in 
^*  English,"  which  have  been  kept  up  in  some  form  down  to  the 
present. 

The  avowed  object  of  these  yearly  examinations  was  to  stimulate 
students  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  English  studies,  especially  the 
elementary  ones,  during  the  later  years  of  their  college  life,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  justly  said  of  them,  as  some  one  said  of  the  students 
of  an  English  university,  that  "if  they  were  examined  to  get  out  on 
what  they  were  examined  to  get  in,  they  never  would  get  out  in  the 
world." 

From  1870  onward  the  annual  catalogues  show  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  studies  in  the  English  language.  For  instance,  in 
1872,  Kames  Elements  of  Criticism  appears  as  a  junior  class  study,  and 
Fowler's  English  Grammar  among  the  senior.  Whitney's  Language 
and  the  Study  of  Language  and  Anglo-Saxon  appear  in  1873.  In 
1876,  among  the  prescribed  studies  appear  composition  and  rhetoric, 
Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  "English  Literature  in  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,"  and  in  1882,  "American  Literature,  with  selections 
from  authors." 

To  make  room  for  these  additional  studies  without  encroaching  on 
the  classics,  an  additional  year  was  added  to  preparatory  course,  mak- 
ing it  three  years  instead  of  two  and  the  whole  course  seven  years. 

Following  closely  on  this  development  of  the  English  department 
<^me  a  similar  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment. 

In  1879  facilities  were  provided  for  the  study  of  analytical  chemis- 
try. This  was  in  a  small  way,  but  in  1884  new  quarters  were  pro- 
vided for  the  chemical  work  and  first-class  facilities  for  analytical « 
work,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  were  supplied.  These 
improvements  contemplated  a  full  two  years'  course  in  chemical 
analysis,  in  addition  to  the  "study  of  a  text-book  with  illustrative 
experiments"  hitherto  furnished. 

In  1889  a  large  room  for  experimental  laboratory  work  by  the  jun- 
ior students  was  fitted  up.  This  room  known  as  the  junior  chemical 
laboratory — and  which  is  distinct  from  the  analytical  laboratory — will 
accommodate  36  students  at  once. 

On  the  removal  of  the  chemical  department  to  its  new  quarters  in 
1884,  the  old  chemical  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  a  lecture  room  and 
workshop  for  the  physical  department.  As  to  the  extension  of  this 
department  in  the  last  six  years,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  more  than 
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$1,500  worth  of  phS^sieal  apparatus  has  been  made  in  the  shop  and 
nearly  as  much  more  purchased. 

In  1886  a  large  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building  was 
fltted  up  with  tables  and  microscope  stands  for  laboratory  work  in 
botany  and  mineralogy. 

A  college  herbarium  was  begun  in  1885,  and  the  collection  now 
numbers  some  500  or  more  species. 

In  1887  a  photographic  outflt  was  procured,  and  since  that  time 
over  4P0  lantern  slides  for  the  illustration  of  various  subjects  have 
1)een  made. 

.  In  1889  a  complete  apparatus  for  making  permanent  microscopic 
mounts  was  provided,  and  since  that  date  instruction  in  this  subject 
lias  been  available  to  all  students  desiring  it. 

With  this  increased  supply  of  the  material  of  scientiflc  instruction 
naturally  the  modes  of  instruction  changed  from  the  old-fashioned 
style,  in  which  study  of  the  text-book  was  the  main  part,  to  the  modem 
method,  in  which  the  students  study  nature  rather  than  books  which 
tell  about  nature. 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

In  1885  instruction  was  begun  in  this  department.  So  rapid  has 
been  its  growth  that  already  it  requires  the  entire  time  of  two 
instructors  and  needs  additional  accommodations. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  was  first  furnished  in  the  col- 
lege in  1887  and  made  a  regular  part  of  the  college  work«  In  1888 
permanent  quarters  were  provided  for  it  in  the  college  buildings. 

During  the  iwist  year,  1890,  the  scientiflc  course  has  been  strength- 
ened by  adding  another  year  of  required  scientiflc  and  mathematical 
studies,  with  some  additional  Latin. 

These  details  of  the  course  of  study  are  given  to  show  some  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  college  of  thirty-five  years  ago  has,  in  subjects  and 
methods,  kept  up  with  the  most  esteemed  modern  ideas  of  college 
work. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  REAPING  ROOM. 

For  many  years  a  reading  room  was  kept  up  by  an  association  of 
students  and  professors.  By  the  same  organization  a  course  of  popu- 
lar lectures  by  the  best  talent  in  the  countr>'  was  given  every  year. 
In  1889  the  reading  room  was  given  over  to  the  college  faculty  and 
was  made  free  to  all  students.  When  the  college  was  bume<l  in  1861 
most  of  the  books  in  the  library  were  destroyed.  By  degrees  the 
Ubrar>*  was  built  up  again,  principally  by  donations  from  the  friends  of 
the  college.  In  1882  the  policy  was  adopted  of  appropriating  the 
matriculation  fee^paid  by  alt  students  when  first  entering  college — 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.    This  plan  gives  a  certj^in 
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amount  every  year  and  makes  it  possible  tq^dd  new  books  to  the 
library  every  year.  Since  1884  the  alumni,  in  accordance  with  action 
taken  that  year  at  the  annual  reunion,  have  added  a  considerable 
number  of  volumes. 

Since  1885  the  library  has  been  kept  open  for  the  use  of  students 
during  each  afternoon.  This  plan  has  made  the  library  of  much  more 
value  to  the  students  and  greatly  increased  their  general  acquaintance 
with  books  and  authors. 

At  present  the  college  offers: 

1.  A  solid  classical  curriculum  containing  a  substantial  course  fn 
classics,  including  one  year  of  Hebrew  and  two  years  of  German. 

2.  A  scientific  course  in  which  additional  scientific  studies  take  the. 
place  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

3.  A  literary  and  musical  course  which  is  one  year  shorter  than  the 
scientific  course,  and  in  which  instrumental  and  other  musical  stiidies 
may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  certain  studies  required  in  the  other  courses. 

4.  A  purely  musical  course  five  years  in  length,  intended  to  be  as. 
extensive  and  complete  as  any  in  the  country. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  with  the  pre*« 
ent  some  changes  may  be  noted  of  interest  to  a  student  of  educatioij 
institutions : 

When  the  college  was  first  fully  organized,  in  1854,  every  membe 
of  the  faculty  but  one  was  a  clergyman,  and  this  one  exception  .vil- 
a  lady. 

In  those  days  the  college  was  poor  and  the  salaries  paid  were  entirely 
disproportioned  to  the  labor  required  of  professors.  Accordingly 
nearly  all  the  professors  held  pastoral  charges.  The  need  for  ti/«t 
additional  means  of  securing  an  income  may  be  seen  when  it  is  toKi 
that  for  a  good  many  years  the  salary  of  the  president  was  only  j^oou 
and  that  of  a  professor  $500. 

In  the  present  faculty  there  is  but  one  clergyman,  the  presideui, 
and  he  has  no  pastoral  charge,  though  he  preaches  to  the  students  i& 
the  college  chapel.  This  marked  change  in  the  faculty  is  somewhat 
curious  and  has  taken  place  so  ^owly  as  to  excite  but  little  attention. 
It  has,  perhaps,  come  from  two  causes : 

1.  A  growing  feeling  that  clergymen  consecrated  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel should  not  be  taken  from  this  great  work  for  which  they  have 
made  special  preparation  and  placed  in  one  for  which  they  have  had 
no  special  preparation. 

2.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  modern  methods  of  teaching 
demand  more  skill  and  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  that  the  professional  training  which  a  clergyman  receives  in  the 
theological  seminary  has  no  special  bearing  on  his  aptness  to  teach 
some  special  study  in  a  college;  but  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of 
time  for  a  teacher  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of  special  training  for 
his  particular  work. 
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